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The Dental Epithelium and its Significance in Tooth 

Development 

By W. Warwick James, O.B.E.. F.R.C.S. and A. W. Wellings. D.Sc., M.D.S. 

In the present circumstances it is only possible to publish a summary of the paper read 
before the Section in March with a limited number of illustrations. It is hoped a fuller 
publication may be possible later. 

The Dental Epithelium we have defined as “The Special Epithelium concerned with the 
development, eruption and fixation of teeth”. 

It has two chief functions, one the formation of the teeth and the other, the deter- 
mination and maintenance of their position. It is the latter with which we are concerned 
in this paper. The former- has previously received nearly all the attention of investiga-' 
tors. 

The following functions can be attributed to the dental epithelium; (n) The produc- 
tion, directly and indirectly, of the dental tissues. (6) The determination of the shape 
of the tooth, (c) Fixation of the exact position in which a tooth will develop and the 
point at which it will erupt, (d) The formation of an almost complete epithelial envelope 
as a capsule enclosing the germ or tooth during the whole process of development, in- 
cluding complete eruption, (e) Maintaining connexion between the epithelial envelope 
and the surface epithelium by means of the connecting dental epithelium. 

A factor of much importance when considering the changes occurring in the dental 
epithelium is the rapidity and- extent of its growth. 

We found it necessarv' to extend our investigation to all vertebrates with teeth, for it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that tlie process of tooth production is essentially the same 
throughout. It is only possible to make generalizations which apply to this very wide 
■field. 

Source of Material : Stock-animals have been obtained from the laboratories in which 
we work : The Biand-Sutton Institute of the Middlesex Hospital and the Dental Research 
Laboratory of Birmingham University, where most of the work has been done during 
the war. A large number of rare and other specimens has been obtained from the 
London Zoological Society for more than ten years, and it is upon much of this material 
that our paper depends. Many friends have procured specimens and serial sections 
were lent by Dr. Fish (pike) and Mr. Manley (conger eel). Laboratory animals such 
as frog, kitten and rat were used for precise intervals of age, and for comparison with those 
less easily procured. It was found necessary to employ the celloidin paraffin method 
for nearly all specimens. Many sections have been cut which are not good enough for 
detail, although the dental epithelium is sufficiently well shown to give some indication of 
its importance. Failure to obtain really good fixation was a frequent difficulty. In the 
case of the rare animals specimens were often procured only after thev had been dead 
for many hours. Such material is valuable although imperfect. This also applies to our 
native animals many of which had not been fixed for some hours after death. Fixation 
by spirit has been most unsatisfactory although material so preserved has been cut when 
none other has been available. It is obvious that examination of all animals is an 
• impossibility, but selected types at varying ages have been studied, and in each case 
serial sections were prepared and different staining methods employed (Wellings, 1938). 

There appear to be four sites of origin of dental germs from the dental epithelium: 

(1) From the surface epithelium. (2) From the sheath epithelium. (3) From a per- 
sistent dental lamina. (4) From a non-persistent dental lamina. 

(1) Origin from the surface epithelium occurs in some of the superficial teeth of 
teleostei, e.q:. pike (fig. 11. It is described by Harrison (1901) in sphenodon, by Bolk 
(1912) and Woerdeman (1919) in Crocodilus porosus. They are akin to dermal denticles. 
The initial tooth of a dental unit may be of this nature in some animals, e.g. frog. 
Rose (1891) described it in Triton. 

(2) Origin from the sheath epithelium of a preceding tooth. It occurs in the teleostei, 
e.g. the garpike, the eel, catfish, pike and mackerel, &c. (figs. 1, 2, 3). It is a method of 
replacement bv successional teeth. 

(3) Origin from a persistent dental lamina occurs in the selachii, amphibia and most 
reptiles. The successional germ arises near the terminal margin (figs. 4, 5, 9). 

(4) Origin from a non-persistent dental lamina occurs in marsupials and mammals 
(fig. 6). It proliferates to produce the connecting dental epithelium, its continuity as 
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epithelium and the surface dental epithelium, are chiefly responsible for the positioning 
of the tooth, and are aided by the sheath epithelium as the tormation of the subcoronal 
part of the tooth progresses. . , , 

(n) The coronal part of the epithelial envelope : The outline of the epithelial envelope 
varies at its successive stages and with different types of animals. In the lower forms 
it roughly corresponds with the shape of the tooth. In the higher forms, where the 
germs arc more deeply situated and a stellate reticulum is often present in the earlier 
stages, it has a more or less globular outline rendered superficially irregular by prolifer- 
ating buds and processes on its coronal part (figs. 16, 17, IS). 

Deeply situated germs in the lower forms present some of these characteristics. In 
the wrasse, cichlid (figs. 8 and 11) and others there is marked proliferation of the coronal 
epithelium, producing the gland-like appearance described by Mummery in Sargns ovis 
to which he ascribed a secretory function. 

In polypbyodont animals with a persistent dental lamina (selachii, amphibia and some 
reptilia) the epithelial envelope is attached to the lamina along which, as the tooth grows, 
it appears to move until it joins the surface epithelium to form the attachment (fig. 5). 

In diphyodont animals in the early stages where the dental lamina is non-persistent, 
as proliferation progresses the epithelial envelope is connected to the lamina in a 
manner which varies in complexity, with different teeth and at different stages. Thus 
the envelope may be attached to the lamina directly, or by a strand of cells at one 
stage, while at another the two-strand phase described by Bolk (1921) may be seen, 
and at other stages the connexions may be still more complex as a network (figs. 14, 15, 
16, 17 and 18). The detailed arrangement needs further study. It is sufficient at present 
to direct attention to the fact that the epithelial envelope and the lamina forming the 
connecting dental epithelium, are not in a static condition. 

In crocodilia the enamel organ is of particular interest on account of the importance 
attached to it by Bolk (1921). In a specimen from a spectacled caiman (Caiman croco- 
dilus) (fig. 19) die envelope dips in at its summit to form a depression, similar to an 
“enamel navel”, from which a condensation of cells, an “enamel septum”, divides the 
stellate reticulum in a manner described by him as occurring only in mammals. It would 
thus seem that the part of his dimeric theorv which is based upon the occurrence of these 
phenomena only in the mammalian enamel organ, is unsound. 

Throughout development epithelial projections into the mesoderm are constant and 
have a definite distribution over the summit of the envelope. They are seen as buds 
when small, but often with the increasing size of the germ, as longer processes. These 
are particularly noticeable in mammals (figs. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18). 

The relation of the buds and processes of the epithelial envelope to the capillary 
blood-vessels is very striking. The association is most marked where active proliferation 
is in progress (figs. 16, 26). 

As the crown of the tooth nears completion the cells of the envelope become com- 
pressed on to the other remaining cells of the enamel organ to form the epithelial lining 
of the tooth follicle (fig. 21). The tooth and its epithelial envelope as they increase 
in size, approach the surface, a movement largely due to the changes in the 
mesoderm taking place at the unenclosed part of the envelope (the base of the tooth) 
with lengthening of the root. 

The final function of the epithelial envelope is the formation of the epithelial structures 
over the crown of the tooth and assistance in fixation at its ultimate position (fig. 20). 

The character of the mesoderm around the mammalian germ presents constant and 
special features. It is composed of vert' delicate fibres which stain but feeblv with 
collagen stains, and some scattered nuclei. Its appearance is so striking that we have 
called it the “Stellate Mesoderm” on account of its close resemblance to the “stellate 
reticulum” of the enamel organ for which in fact it may be mistaken. It is so char- 
acteristic a feature in the early stages of a developing tooth in mammals, that an 
approaching germ can be predicted from the appearance of the stellate mesoderm in 
some sections of a series before the germ itself appears (fig. 26). 

(b) Sheath epitheliu77i or sheath of Hertrvig : This is an extension from the coronal 
margin of the epithelial envelope together with a similar extension from the internal 
epithelium of the enamel organ. It surrounds the subcoronal part of every tooth 
whether ankylosed or socketed (figs. 9, 10, II, 12). In the latter we have called it the 
Root Sheath Epithelium (figs. 20 and 21). 

It has been described in amphibia' bv Hertwig (18741; in rodents, ungulates and 
carnivora by von Brunn (1887, 1891); and by Mummerv’ (1924) and others, also by Tomes 
(1923) in some detail in human teeth. The presence of special dental epithelial cells is 
necessary for the formation of dentine, this has long been recognized and has recently 
been confirmed by the experimental work hi vitro by Miss Glasstone (1930 and 1938). 

In certain lower types of animals a sharp distinction cannot be drawn between the 
coronal part of the epithelial envelope and' the subcoronal part or sheath epithelium. 
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a lamina being lost at an early stage. This is well shown in figs. 8 and 9 of the paper hv 
Rose (1891) in which his- reconstruction models are described'^ 

Once initiated the dental epithelium can be readily placed under headings which define 
areas with special morphological and functional attributes. 

(1) The Epithelial Framework and the Dental Zone. (2) The Dental Unit. (3) The 
Epithelial Envelope: (n) coronal part; {b) sheath epithelium or subcoronal jJnrt. (3) Tlie 
Dental Lamina and the Connecting Dental Epithelium. (5) The Surface Dental Epithe- 
lium. 

(1) The Dent.vl Epitiieliai. Fr.v.mework .tN'D Dextal Zone 

Following initial proliferation from the surface epithelium an e.xtensivc production of 
dental epithelium occurs throughout the tooth-bearing area, with the formation of an 
epithelial framework composed of surface epithelium connecting a series of units made 
up of teeth and successional germs. The total area for purposes of description can be 
called a “Dental Zone”. A siifficientlv sharp distinction e.vists between teeth and dermal 
denticles to define die limit of a zone; in higher types it is ea.sily recognized. Sections 
through the dental zone show dental epithelium which can be connected together only 
by examining serial sections, to give a complete picture, as in dog-fish, pike, eel, lizard,, 
snake and man, &e. (figs. I, 4, 7, S show one plane). Tlie connexions seen in one section 
may be in part continuous or scattered. In the lower forms continuin’ is readily estab- 
lished in a few sections but in higher forms many of a series niav need to be examined 
(James, 1909). 

The dental zone is composed of the surface epithelium connecting a series of units, 
w'hich correspond in number tvith each erupted tooth and its successors. Each of these 
individual groups we have named a dental unit. 

The recpgnition of an epithelial framework indicates a continuity' which is maintained 
between all the dental elements, whatever changes of proliferation, maturity or degen- 
eration the dental epithelium undergoes. 

Although the initial changes are seen in the dental epithelium, they' are soon follo'ved 
by the induction of important differential changes in the mesoderm. The resulting 
mesodermal structures, not only those forming the teeth, must be regarded as belonging 
to the dental zone. 

(2) The Dental U.vit 

This is an entity in the epithelial framework of the dental zone consisting of an 
erupted tooth and its successor or successors connected by dental epithelium. In 
polyphyodont animals the individual tooth and its successors are always connected 
by dental epithelium forming a chain consisting of a formed tooth, a developing tooth, 
and one or more following dental germs. A similar arrangement holds in diphyodonts. 

No lateral communication occurs between dental units except at the surface (figs. 1 
and 7). Where the germs are attached to a persistent dental lamina, this also provides 
further lateral communication (figs. 5 and 9). 

Whether there is a stage of discontinuity in any animal with later reunion of the 
dental epithelium is e.xtremely doubtful. 

The condition in crocodilia is unusual where the replacing tooth germ soon passes into 
the pulp chamber of the functional tooth in which position its development is com- 
pleted. In due course as the old tooth becomes cast off, surface continuity of the new 
tooth is established bv the junction of its epithelial envelope u'ith the surface epithelium 

(fig- 10)- 

Within the unit continuity is maintained by means of tlie epithelial envelope, the 
connecting dental epithelium and the surface dental epithelium, 

Successional teeth and germs are grouped by' Bolk as “families 


(3) The Epithelial Envelope 

An envelope of dental epithelium which encapsides the forming tootli throughout 
development including attainment of final position, is formed by the outer layer of 
cells of the enamel organ and is complete, except where the mesodermal tissues of the 
tooth are being produced at its base. When fully developed it consists of two parts (a) 
a coronal, and (6) an extension over the subcoronal part of the tooth. Externally it is in 
contact with the surrounding mesoderm except where it has attaclmtent to the con- 
necting dental epithelium, it is readily recognized in all animals (figs, S. 10, II, 12, 
13 *^0 21). 

As the developing tooth increases in all dimensions so the envelope groiys by pro- 
liferation of its cells. Provision for increase in depth is made by proliferation of the 
STs at the base of the enamel organ. This extension of the envelope over tire sub- 
comnal jart of the tooth constitutes'' the “sheath epithelium . It is important to realize 

We ’are"of‘’tlm opinion "that "tire coronal part of the envelope, the connecting dental 
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is difficulty in establishing the exact attachment. If this is so the great accuracy of the 
points of eruption tvould he established. 

The recognition of the proliferations of the dental epithelium contradicts the gener- 
ally accepted view drat the dental lamina- is lost (figs. 24 and 25). This applies in par- 
ticular to man where only functionless remnants are said to persist. It certainly does 
not disappear in the lower forms of animals, and the connexions of its proliferations 
with the epithelial envelope and the surface dental epithelium constitute the continuity 
in the higher forms, including man (figs. 24 and 25). 

(5) Surface Dental Epitiiehum ' 

This is that part of the surface epithelium in a dental zone which undergoes prolifera- 
tion of its deeper cells. If forms the most superficial part of the connecting dental 
epithelium. 

It may persist from the initial formation of the dental epithelium (fig. 6), but in 
all animals it occurs as an active proliferation prior to the eruption of a tooth. It can 
he seen over the erupting teeth of such divergent animals as fishes, amphibia, reptiles 
and mammals (fig. 21). 

The final position of a tooth is established in mammalia by the junction of the 
epithelial envelope with the surface epithelium (fig. 20). 

In the lower forms the loss of surface cells is most marked calling for rapid replace- 
ment, and there can he no doubt that this rapidity of waste, and repair is an important 

feature in the movement of the successional teeth to the surface. This aspect of the 

subject, however, belongs, strictly speaking, to eruption which we have not dealt with 
except indirectly, in this paper. 

Summary 

(1) Tooth development in all tooth-bearing animals is essentially the same. 

(2) It depends primarily upon the differentiation of certain cells of the surface 

epithelium of the mouth with potentialities for tooth formation. 

(3) The various epithelial structures resulting from the proliferation of these specialized 
cells constitutes the dental epithelium. 

(4) It is convenient to describe four different sites of origin of tooth germs following 
the initial proliferation; 

(a) Surface Epithelium. {b) Sheath Epithelium. (c) Persistent Dental Lamina, 
(cf) Non-persistent Dental Lamina. 

(5) The initial proliferation determines the posidon of the developing germ and the 
point of eruption. The position of successional germs, and their eruption points are also 
pre-determined at the same time. Thus the original inflection that fixes the position 
of the minute teeth in the jaws of the newly-hatched crocodile, predetermines the posi- 
tion of the immensely larger teeth of the adult animal. 

(6) Emphasis has been laid upon the importance of the dental epithelium in position- 
ing the tooth, directing its path of eruption, establishing union at the surface and fixing 
it in its functional position. 

(7) We have classified the dental epithelium under headings which possess definite 
morphological and functional features. Thus it forms a “dental epithelial framework” 
distributed throughout the tooth-bearing areas of the jaws, which in its various mani- 
festations as “surface dental epithelium” the “epithelial envelope” and “connecting dental 
epithelium” joins up the individual elements of a “dental unit” and finally establishes 
their relationship both at the surface and with each other. Tire tooth-bearing region 
with its accompanying mesodermal structures constitutes the “dental zone.” 

(8) A dental unit contains all the individual teeth which are produced from one germ 
centre, and so is applicable to monophy'odont, diphyodont and poly’phyodont dentitions. 
The epithelial envelope controls the position of the tooth throughout the whole process 
of development. Proliferations of its cells on the coronal portion give rise, to buds and 
processes which are associated with its progressive development and change of position. 
These proliferations together with those from the dental lamina and surface dental 
epithelium form the connecting dental epithelium. 

(9) Origin of successional tooth germs from proliferation of the sheath epithelium is 
described in some teleostomi in contradiction of Charles Tomes, who states that each 
successional germ is derived bv a new proliferation of the surface epithelium. 

(10) Attention is drawn to the very striking resemblance of the sheath epithelium of a 
hair follicle to that of a tooth and the manner in which each is connected with the surface 
epithelium. There is also a develonmental similarity. 

(11) Contrary to the statement of Bolk that an “enamel septum” is not found in the 
enamel organs of reptilia, the presence of both an “enamel septum” and an “enamel 
navel” are shown in Caiman crocodihis. 
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but where enamel is present on the crown, as in mammals, the sheath epithelium can 
he clearly clelinctl as that part beyond the region of enamel formation. 

Two groups occur according to the nature of the attachment of the tooth. On ankyloscd 
teeth the sheath is widely open and bell shaped (figs. 5. 9. II), but on rooted teeth it it 
conical in form, being narrowed at the apex (fig. 20). 

At first the extension is intact forming a continuous layer of cell.s, later this con- 
dition may persist when fixation of the tooth is by a bone of attachment, as in acrodonts, 
but in socketed teeth, which arc attached to the bone bv a periodontal niembranc .is in 
crocodilia and most mammals, the continuity is interrupted by the formation of the 
principal fibres of the membrane rendering it fenestrated (figs. 20 and 21). 

The group selachia appears to be an exception. The epithelial envelope in these 
animals (dog-fish) surrounds the developing tooth as far as the expanded base of die 
tooth beyond which development occurs without the influence of the dental epithelium 

(fig- 

The sheath epithelium is universallv present around the implanted part of calcified 
teeth. 

In the teleostomi develojimcnt of succcssional germs occurs from the sheath epithelium 
in all the specimens of this subclass of fishes that we have examined (figs- b 
Charles Tomes (1876) in his classical paper on "The Development of the Teeth o> 
Fishes” makes the statement that “in lelcostei the new enamel germs are formed directly 
from the oral epithelium, and are new formations arising quire independently of any 
portion of the tooth germs of the teeth which have preceiied them". This may* be tnie 
only of the first tooth of a series but all succcssional germs are formed by a proliferation 
of- some part of the sheath epithelium of a preceding tooth. 

The-' opinion expressed by Tomes has probablv been responsible for the generally 
accepted view as to the origin of the succcssional teeth of these fishes, that each one 
arises independently of its predecessor hv a .separate proliferation from the oral epitheluini. 

Von Hcinke (1873), however, has described the new enamel organs of pike 
derived from older ones. This observation docs not appear to have been extended w 
other fish. There is a remarkable resemblance between this form of origin and diat seen 
in the replacement of a hair in mamm.als. . . 

In all lower forms where the teeth arc ankyloscd, the sheath epithelium complete*' 
surrounds the toodi and is in continuitv with the surface epithelium so th.ii the teeth 
are embedded in epithelium which extends as far as the bone of attachment (fig-'- ' 
and 9). . 

The sheath epithelium ns it is found on the completed mammalian tooth c.in oiil' 
be effectively demonstrated in reconstruction models which show it as an epithelial 
network surrounding the root. In individual sections it is seen .is the familiar epithelial 
"rests” (figs. 20 and 21). 


(4) The Connecting Dentai. Eimtiielium 

This is tire name we have given to the dental epithelium which connects the genus 
and developing teeth of a dental unit to e.Tcli other and to the surface. It is formed 
by proliferation of the cells of the dental lamina, witli some from the epithelial envelope 
and the surface dental epithelium. As connecting dental epithelium it consists of 
threads, columns or bands of cells often forming a network in mammals (the inter- 
mediary plexus of Malassez in man) (fig. 22). In poh'phodonts with persistent lamitis 
the connexions are established and maintained by the lamina to which the developing 
teeth are attached until they reach the surface epithelium (figs. -I and 5). In holostci 
and teleostei the connexions are brought about by' the sheath epithelium of the func- 
tional tooth where proliferation of its cells may form either an epitlielial bud close to it. 
or a column of cells leading to the new germ. Tliis column is of vnry'ing length m 
different or even in the same species (figs. I, 2, 3). 

In amphibia and some reptilia (snakes) a persistent lamina provides the connexions 
ffisrs. 5, 9, and 23). In crocodile, there is constantly found .i process of epithelium 
connecting succcssional germs shown in reconstructed models and photographs (fig. 23). 

In diphvodont mammals direct connexion is not so easily established. Tlie early 
staces are simple but the rapid proliferation of the lamina cells and the development 
of the connexions between the epithelial envelope of the *he lamina, 

roo-ether with the changes in the latter render interprct.ition difficult, rlorc the connecting 
dCTt.il epithelium is seen as a network consisting of columns or nodes if cut across. 
Tortuous columns do not appear to be continuous if a examined. 

Sr r examination of a series puts the "'ntter bevond doubt The greatest activity 

surface epithelium during the earlier periods is not more than a ... or there 
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FIG. 1. FIG. 20. 

FIG.'I . — Pike (Esax Indus), x ;IU. A, surface epithelium connecting dental units. It forms part of the epithelial 
framework of a dental zone ; B, origin from the surface epithelium or sheath epithelium ; C, origin from the sheath 
epithelium ; D, direct origin from the surface epithelium. 

FIG. 20. — Lion (foetal), x 70. Resemblance of the stellate mesoderm (S.M.) to the stellate reticulum (S.R.) 
Vesseis intermitting with buds of the epithelial envelope in the stellate mesoderm. 



FIG. 2. fig. 3. 

FIG. 2. — Catfish. X 00. A, functional tooth ; B, proliferation of the sheath epithelium from which C, a new dental 

germ, is arising. 

FIG. -i.—MzcUcTcl {Scomber scombrus). x 55. A, dental germ arising from the sheath epithelium connected with B, 
the remnant of a functional tooth which is attached to C, the bone. 

TF. WARWICK JAMES and A. W. WELLINGS : 

The Dental Epithelium and its Significance in Tooth Development. 
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(12) In telcostomi the sheath epitheluim has an added significance as it is bt’ proliferation 
t)f its cells and not those of the surface epithelium that the siicccssional germs arc 
derived. Also attention is drawn to the role of the dental epithelium in the restoration 
of the surface epithelium following the loss of teeth notably from tlic sheath epitheliiira, 
as in the eel {Auguilla vulgaris). 

(13) The connecting dental epithelium of the mammalian dentition is complex, its 
proliferations play a prominent part in maintaining connexion between the developing 
tooth and the surface. The extent of the proliferations over both deciduous and permanent 
germs does not appear to be realized; but after a study of many scries of different animals 
we are convinced that the marked proliferations are of great importance in directing 
the path of eruption and guiding the tooth to its correct position. 

(14) The activity of the cells of the surface dental epithelium as shown by the marked 
proliferation over and around the erupting tooth is obviously of great importance in 
establishing the tooth in its functional position. We have found it in all animals but it is 
especially pronounced in some teleostci such as Eso.v hicius, Auguilla vulgaris, sahiion, 
&c. 

This short cxjtosition and summary is an attempt to establish the supreme importance 
of the dental epithelium in initiating and controlling tooth development and eruption 
and the final positioning of the teeth. 


LIST OF ANIMALS EXAMINED 


Serial sections were cut of all 
Selachii 

Dog-fish — Scyllium canicula. ScylUum 
catiihis. 

Shark — (unknown) . 

Electric Ray — Narcobutus torpedo. 


Teleostomi 

Long-nosed garpike — Lepidosteus osseus. 

Pike — Esox Indus. 

Eel — Anguilla uuigaris. Conger vulgaris. 

Whiting — Gadus merlanptis. 

Cod — Gadus morrhua. 

Hake — Merlucdus vulgaris. 

Trout — Salmo fario. 

Sea-trout — Salmo trutta. 

Salmon — Salmo salar. 

Chub — heudscus cephalus. 

Perch — Perea fluviatilis. 

Mackerel — Scomber scombrus. 

Blenni — Bletmins gattorugine. 

Catfish — Species unknown. 

Swallow-tailed wrasse — Julis pavo. 

Goldfinny wrasse — Ctcnolabrus rupestris. 

Larger Bull-head — Cottus bubalis. 

West Indian fish — Cichlid? (This fisli was 
caught in the presence of one of us off 
Trinidad where the fresh water from the 
Orinoco extends far out to sea and is 
muddy. On this account in spite of 
being caught in the sea it was thought 
to be a Cichlid but was not classified.) 


that were sufficiently well fixed. 

Amphibia 

Newt — Triton (aniatus. 

Axolotl — Ambli/stoma tigrintim. . 
Frog — Rano tempornria. Rana tigrine, 

Rana catesbiana. 

Reptilia 

Spectacled caimpn — Caiman crocpdiliis. 
Broad-nosed caiman — Caiman latnnostns. 
Nile crocodile — Crocoriilus niloticus. 
Blind worm — Anguis fragilis. 

Chameleon — Cliamcdeon uulgons. 

Wall lizard — Lacerta muralis. 

Reticulate python — Python reticulatus. 
A.dder — Felias berus. 

• Mammalia 

Red kangaroo — Macropus rufus. 

Bennett’s tree-kangaroo — Dendrolagus 
bennetti. 

Wallaby — Mneropus rti/icollis bennetti. 
Pig — Sus scrofa. 

Indian mouse deer — Tragiilus meminna. 
Rat — Mns decumanus. 

Mouse — Mus musculus. 

Squirrel — Sciimis vulgaris. 

Rabbit — Lepus cuiiictiius. 

Lion — Fclis leo. 

Tiger — Felis tigris. 

Cat — Felis domestren. 

Syrian bear — Cfrsiis nrctos syriacus. 

Dingo — Canis familiaris dingo. 
Hedgehog— Erinacens europesus. 

Lemur — Galago moholi. 

Homo — Homo sapiens. 
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riG. 0. — Human fcctus fl^ngth no: knoun) cut vcrtlcany across twocericral mciaors. / 22. Or^in of a cfcnul ^ttm 
from a non-persistent dental lamina. S.D.E., surface denial epithelium ; D.L.„ dental lamina which is pToliferalin^. 
passing from the thickened surface epithelium ; C.D.E., conncaing dcnul cpitheljum as a short column from the 
D.L. to the epithelial envelope CE.E.)* 
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PLATE II. 


FIG. 4.— Dogfish. 


X i". Origin of germs from a persistent dcnt.sl lamina which is marked at its terminal margin 
by an arrow. The seclion is cut almost on one plane of a dental unit. 




'IG. o.— Frog (Rana cattsbiana). 


dental Rerm 


rfiaaol. x 250. A, persistent dental lanj^ina with a developing too* at, acl. 
forming at its terminal margin. The cptthel.al envelope, B, is seen in section. 
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FIG. 8.— Wrasse (Cumhhru! rupatrh). x Ifi. A. functional tooth ; B, epi^elia! "''f'’’in'’arcrof 

is lost^tlached to the sheath epithelium by connecting dental epithelium ; C and D, younger germ , , 

tooth development. 
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FIG. 12, ' FIG. 13. 

12. — Lemur (Galago moholi). x 20. Showing cpiihcHal envelopes (A, first incisor j B, second incisor ; 
C, wird incisor or canine) of the procumbent mandibular teeth in different stages of development i D, epithelial envelope 
of first incisor. 

FIG. (Macropus rtificoUisbennetti). x 30. Transverse section of the germ of an incisor shotting the 

epithelial envelope, A, almost enclosing it j B, stellate reticulum ; C, pulp i D, mesodermal tissue \tith many 
capillaries, outside the envelope ; E, alveolar bone. 



pTG 14 Human foetus. Vertical bucco-lingual section of mandible, x 14. A, surface epi ^elium ; B, proliferating 

dental lamina ; C, buds and processes from epithelial envelope of developmg tooth with formed enamel and dentine ; 


D, bone of crypi. 
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FIG. i:,. FIG. 18. 

FIG. 15.— Human foetus, x 55. Incisor earl)* genn. A, surface dental epithelium ; B, dental lamina proliferating 
and fojrming connecting dental epithelium which is attached at C to the epithelial envelope j D, E, proliferation from 
the epithelial envelope forming a projecting process. 

FIG. 18.— Human foetus, x a:J5. A, process from the epithelial envelope. 



fig. 19.— Caiman (Caiman rrocodi/wr). .. 
ipoih, outside the stellate reticulum. The summit of the enamel organ show-s an 
enamel septum " passes to the inner layer of cells as is seen in mammals. 


X 80. A young animal. The epithelial envelope encapsulating a develoDintr 

ut of the enamel organ show-s an « enamel navel from which an 
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FIG, 10.— Human fcccus. x 14. A, surface cpiihdium; B, epithelial coils and surface denial epithelium with 
characteristic depression ; C, proliferating dental lamina j D> buds and processes from E, the epithelial envelope ; 
F, capillaries associated with buds and processes. 
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FIG. 20. FIG. 23. 


FIG.20. — Pig. Newlybom. ^ 11*5. Continuity between the root sheath epithelium C, which is fenestrated, and B, 
the subgingival epithelium with the epithelial attachment- A, functional tooth and its epithelial envelope which has 
a.most attained its final relationship. 

fig. 22. — Human, x 225. Connecting dental epithelium which has been formed by proliferation of cells of the 

dental lamina. 

FIG. 23. — Caiman, x 80. The connecting dental epithelium, C, passes betts'een the epithelial envelope of the 
developing tooth. A, and the germ, B, with which the dental lamina, D, is just seen to be connected. 
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pjG oi Tiger (at birth), x 30. Section of a developing tooth prior to e^puon sho\ving 1, proliferation of the 

tjorface d^nwl epithelium above it; 2, coronal part of the epithelial envelope which is continuous with the subcoronal 
part 3 the root sheath epithelium which sho^vs fenestration. The apical mesoderm is undergoing active proliferation. 
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FIG, 24 

X TO From the same series a few sections apart The network of connecting den^ 
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explanation of statement that these cells disappear. 
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FIG. 25 

FIGS -n and 25.— Human, x 30. From the same series a few sections apart. . The nenvork of connecting denial 
coi'hctom'in fig. 24 and the absence of any cells in the tissues above the tooth in fig. 2o are striking : a possible 
exp'lanation of the statement that these cells disappear. 
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Severe Retrusion of the Mandible Treated by Buccal 
Inlay and Dental Prosthesis 

By B. W. Ficklin'g, F.R.C.S. 

(From the Maxillo-Facial Unit, Hill End Hospital, E.M.S.) 

The restoration of facial contour and mastication in cases of severe mandibular 
retrusion by means of a prosthetic appliance inserted into a buccal inlay is a well- 
recognized surgical and dental procedure. The dental treatment may be divided into 
three stages. First, a stable appliance is required to maintain in one position for six 
to ten days a mould constructed during the operation. Secondly, an appliance which is 
readily removed by the patient for cleansing, but which has sufficient fixation to with- 
stand "the tendency for extrusion during the contractile phase of healing which persists 
for three to four months. In both these stages the deformity must be over-corrected. 
Thirdly, the definitive appliance, functional, comfortable, light and yet large enough 
fully to restore the facial contour. 

In each of the following cases osteomyelitis of the mandible in childhood resulted 
in collapse and failure of growth of the mandible with consequent facial deformity. 



fig. 1. — Lateral view of Case I, before, during and at the completion of treatment. 


Case I. — L. N. Between the ages of 3 and 7 this patient was under treatment for 
osteomyelitis of the mandible, during which time there were numerous operations, exten- 
sive sequestra were removed, and the left mandibular teeth were lost. He cannot remem- 
ber being able to open his mouth. 

When aged 20 he developed an alveolar abscess on the right side of the mandible. On 
examination, there was severe retrusion of the mandible with lull cheeks, pouting lips and 
redundant soft tissue in the mental region (fig. 1). There was an extremely close bite and 
the opening of the mandible was limited to 1/16 inch on the right side and J inch on the 
left. Under endotracheal ansesthesia' the mouth could not be opened further, so the teeth 
involved were removed from the buccal aspect. Radiographs showed gross deformity of 
the mandible, both rami being almost absent (fig. 2). 
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On 16.9.42 Mr. Rainsford Mowlem and Mr. John Barron excised the right condyle and 
a spur of bone which represented the left condyle, using the post-auricular approach, with 
division and re-suture of the external auditory meati. Extensive fibrosis was discovered 
and divided. After this the mouth could be opened h in. and Zelex impressions were 
secured during the operation, for the preparation of splints. 



Right 



X-eft 


PIG •> —Radiocrpphs of Mondible'in Case I, showing lack of downward and forward growth and absence of the 

condyle on the left side. 


On 23 10 42 Mr. Rainsford Mowlem performed an extensive buccal inlay, a large gutla- 
oercha mould being inserted and secured to a splint cemented to four mandibular teeth. 
Eioht days later an acrylic mould was substituted, containing hollow spheres to make 
it liehter and made as a duplicate of the gutta-percha by means of impressions obtained 
durma the operation for insertion of the graft. After twelve weeks a new appliance was 
inserild constructed in two parts which, when screwed together, obtained a grip of the 
snfmt After twentv-seven weeks the remaining erupted mandibular teeth were e.xtracted 
with the four unerupted third molars. thirty weeks a new and more 

SIhAfe Siance was inserted, providing much greater tongue room as a result of the 

psthetic appliance anterior teeth. There is now an opening of approximately 1 in. 

whether melsured from Urn m’and'ibular alieolus or the artificiai mandibular incisors. 
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Case II. — G. W. developed osteomyelitis o£ the mandibie at the age of 7. Many teeth 
feii out and a massive sequestrum graduaily extruded into the mouth and was removed. 
This represented the greater part of the mandible and was used at the examinations at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, which the patient also attended. 

When aged thirty-eight the patient attended the Royal Dental Hospital complaining of 
indigestion and inability to masticate. There was extreme inferior retrusion with con- 
sequent fat and prominent cheeks (fig. 3). The mandible was edentulous and the posterior 
maxillarv teeth occluded on the gum. A radiograph revealed a rudimentary mandible 
(fig. 4).,' 



FIG. 3.— Anteroposterior views of Cose 11, before, during and at the completion of treatment. 



FIG. 4. — Lateral radiograph of Case II, showing the rudimentary mandible and artificial teeth maintaining the 
profile far anterior to the bone. The acrylic prosthesis is radiolucent. 


On 31.10.41 Mr. Rainsford Mowlem performed a buccal inlay, the mould being retained 
by means of a chin clamp. Stability is difficult to attain in the presence of such an 
edentulous rudimentary mandible. In this case a fistula developed at the bottom of 
the new sulcus as a result of pressure. After five weeks a denture was inserted con 
structed in cascowyte on account of the closeness of the bite, the mould being of acrvlio" 
A itelly s paste impression was used. After eleven weeks the fistula was closed and eivht 
months later a further plastic operation was performed to obliterate the depression in 
attachment of the tissues to the rudimentary mandible TMv 
considerably improved the contour. Later a permanent appliance in acrylic was inserted 
Tn "ifisticate all foods and the improvement in appeSance Is strikinv 

?? successful treatment results in a marked psychological chanve v^PJ' 

IS reflected in the change in facial expression as opposed to contour. 
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Case III. — F. C. had measles in childhood followed by osteomyelitis of the mandible. 
Numerous sequestra were removed by external incision. When aged 22 there was 
marked asymmetry of the face, the mandible being retruded and deviated to the right, 
with marked flattening on the left side. 

On 7.9.42 the scars were excised and the soft tissues freed from the bone. On 25.9.42 a 
buccal inlay was inserted from the right premolars to the left second molar, the mould 
being attached to a splint on the left mandibular teeth. Four weeks later a duplicate 
acrj'lic mould Avas inserted. Epithelialization was slow and there was suppuration at 
the bottom of the sulcus. 

Six months later the splint was discarded and a new prosthesis inserted in the sulcus 
without fixation of any kind. This is extremely comfortable and causes no inconvenience 
to the patient. 


I wish to record my thanks to Mr. Rainsford Mowlem and to all the members of the 
Unit, whose co-operation has made possible the treatment and recording of these cases. 
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The State, The Criminal and the Psychiatrist 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 
By W. Norwood East, M.D., E.R.C.P. 

Special Constillanl to the Royal Navy 
Formerly H.M. Commissioner of Prisons, &c. 


The task of one whose work lies within the confines of a narrow speciality and who 
attempts to interest those with wider activities than his own is not free from difficulty, 
and this is increased if his knowledge and understanding sometimes result from private 
statements made by men and women in explanation of conduct which has incurred legal 
punishment including the penalty of death. For here, as elsewhere, the physician must 
remember the relevant passage in the Hippocratic Oath and steadfastly refuse to “noise 
abroad ” the things which should be kept as “sacred secrets ". Moreover, a special 
responsibility devolves upon those who are concerned with medico-sociological problems 
to-day. The war of 1914-18 was followed by a marked impetus to the scientific approach 
to criminal problems, and the reconstruction of our daily life in the coming ygars will 
demand from those concerned with criminals, as from other specialists, well-conceived 
guidance which must be so clear and torceful that the co-operation of the public and 
administrators, as welt as of the legal and medical professions, is enlisted and sustained 
progress established. 

A prison psychiatrist, therefore, firm in the belief that physical and mental health are 
closely correlated with the welfare and security of society, can desire from his own pro- 
fession no higher recognition of the importance of his chosen sphere of work than to 
be called upon to deliver this address. 

The State ant) The Criminal 

The observations of ethnologists go to show that the members of a primitive community 
are required to conform to ritual and observe certain rules of conduct. Similarly, cultured 
society requires its members to react to certain situations in accordance with approved 
and complicated patterns of behaviour, and the pressure of public opinion is usually 
sufficient to enforce the adoption of the accepted standards. If this fails the imposition 
of penalties may result, in the civil court if compensation to a private individual is the 
purpose, in the criminal coun if the injury done affects the wider interests of society. The 
difference between crimes and civil injuries does not lie in the nature of the wrongful 
acts themselves, but in the subsequent legal consequences, and many criminals could, be 
sued in civil proceedings for pecuniary compensation for the harm which they have done. 

The law creates crimes since progress introduces unavoidable prohibitions, but an 
act may be a grave offence at one period and a trivial matter at another. Moreover, 
conduct may be criminal in one country and praiseworthy elsewhere. For example 
Hoebel points out that the killing of infants, invalids and old people, as well as the 
act of suicide, are forms of acceptable homicide in Eskimo society and are, in whole or in 
part, responses to the basic principle that only those may survive who are able, or 
potentially able, to contribute to the subsistence economy of the community. 

Crime is often due to motives which are both qualitatively and quantitatively similar 
to non-criminal motives, and it is generally just as biologically normal as ordinary 
behaviour. Indeed, law-breaking is so common that to determine who is guiltless might 
be as perplexing as the unanswered question of Pontius Pilate. 

Modern advances, and the recent interest in the behaviour of children and young 
persons who commit legal offences have caused some observers to shrink from using the 
^ word crime for the minor infractions of the law committed by juniors, and to replace 
it by the term delinquency, reserving the more virile term crime for major offences 
committed by adolescents or adults. But this is not always so, the word delinquency is 
sometimes used by writers for all types of offences, however serious their nature, and 
the word delinquent for adult criminals as well as for children and juveniles. 

A crime may be regarded as an act or omission forbidden bv law under pain of 
Nov. — Psych. 1 
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punishment, and the term will be used in what follows for major and minor offences, 
and the word criminal will be applied to all offenders who are punishable in adult criminal 
courts for I believe that to cuphemize here is to obscure'the importance of minor social 
defects. 

The classification of mental disorders accepted by the Council of the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association in 1938, like most classifications, does not include the term 
"crime” or “delinquency”. The Report on Mental Health by the British Medical 
Association Committee, issued in 1941, however, includes “delinquency” in the list of 
mental disorders. The Report states that the conditions enumerated overlap one another 
and that there are differences of opinion ns to what the diagnostic terms cover. To 
catalogue delinquency without qualification as a mental disorder with oligophrenia, the 
psychoneuroses, schizophrenia, affective psychoses and the rest invites hostile criticism 
from informed observers, and well-considered opposition from lawyers and adminis- 
trators whose daily experience discredits crude over-statements and fallacious generali- 
zations. 

To suggest that delinquency is necessarily a manifestation of mental disorder not only 
leads away from truth but serves to impede, rather than assist, the scientific approach 
to the problems involved. 

Lombroso declared that crime was a natural phenomenon and that it was as necessary 
as birth, death or conception. However this may be, standards of approved behaviour 
vary from time to time, and the innermost thoughts and undisclosed activities of our 
friends and acquaintances may evince unexpected deviations without transgressing the 
ordinary accepted standards of the average man. 

Crime may be the response to a high sense of duty towards an individual or to a group, 
and it sometimes happens that an offender believes his act is right and proper although 
it is wrong in the sense that it is punishable in law. This result is unfortunate for the 
offender as well as for society since the acceptance by the latv-breakcr of the_ fact that 
his offence is wrbng and his punishment just is, as the late Lord Haldane pointed out, 
an identification of his will with the will of his fellowmen, and a step towards compen- 
sating persons he has injured. 

Although there is no justification for the belief that crime, per se, is an indication of 
mental disorder, there can be no doubt that repeated criminal behaviour by the same 
offender may be the result of mental abnormality. If normal human conduct is developed 
through the stages of pleasure-pain, gain-loss, public approval-disapproval to the higher 
level in which right prevails because the intention to adopt exalted' standards and ideals 
is carried out regardless of the effect upon pleasure-pain, gain-loss, approval-disapproval, 
we may believe with Harold S. Hulbert that the development of the habitual criminal is 
fixed at the gain-loss level, and that his crimes are related to the fixation. 

The legal conception of guilt is now independent of the idea of morality, and we 
cannot base our efforts at reformation on training for citizenship divorced from moral 
standards. It is, therefore important to remember that modern research challenges the 
question as to w'hether compensation is the usual sequence in human affairs. Wood 
considers the correlation between mental and moral qualities is contrarv' to the popular 
idea. Thorndike states; 

. . in human nature good traits go together. To him that hath a superior intellect is 
given also on the average a superior character; the quick boy is also in the long run more 
accurate; the able boy is also more industrious. There is no principle of compensation 
whereby a weak intellect is offset by a strong will, a poor memory by good judgment, 
or a lack of ambition by an attractive personality. Every pair of such supposed compen- 
satory qualities that has been investigated Tias been found to show correspondence.” 

Chassell finds; 

“ The principle of the mutual relationship of desirable qualities still remains unchal- 
lenged; as far as the relation between morality and intellect is concerned, correlation and 
not compensation is the rule.” 

The official classification of the Home Office divides crimes into six main groups which, 
however, are not mutually exclusive, viz. offences against the person, offences against 
property with violence, offences against property without violence, malicious damage to 
property, forgery and offences against currency, other offences. This classification lacks 
significance for the psychiatrist since the legal and official approaches differ from the 
scientific approach. The legal interest in a killing, for ex.ample, may depend mainly upon 
the guilt of the accused and the differentiation of murder from manslaughter. The 
medical intere.st will be chiefly concerned with the personality of the offender, both 
nenerally and also at the time the crime wa.s committed. 

For rnedical purposes crimes can be conveniently classified into acquisitive, aggressive, 
sexual o-regarious and the like, .according to the instinct involved. This .approach directs 
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immediate attention to the emotional qualities accompanying the crime and the disposition 
of the offender. 

Official statistics do not allow any precise figure to be given concerning the number of 
criminals whose offences arc attributable to any particular instinct. Not only is there 
overlapping but the differentiation is often incomplete. For example, the ligures for 
“breaking and entering” leave doubt as to whether the criminal belongs essentially to 
the acquisitive, aggressive or sexual group. The figures cannot be taken at their face 
value, for although the great majority of offences are apparently acquisitive the study 
of individuals often shows that a seemingly acquisitive offence is really due to the self- 
preservative or parental instinct, and that some cases of murder or assault, burglary, 
theft, arson and the like are primarily sexual offences and only incidentally associated 
with the aggressive or acquisitive instinct. Again, the figures relating to crime and 
criminals arc always open to the criticism that they never can include crimes which are 
not reported to the police, or the offenders who arc not even suspected of committing 
crime. 

The legal and administrative classifications of criminals need not delay us, the latter 
is amended from time to time in order to comply with progressive measures of 
administration. It was customary in the earlier years of the present century to discuss 
criminals under the headings of accidental, occasional and habitual, and these terms 
still represent, broadly, some features of criminality. In the scientific study of the 
criminal, however, it is important to consider the mental condition of the offender as 
well as the occasions which prompted the crime, and whether he is a nuisance or a menace 
to society before a decision can be reached regarding his capacity for future social 
adaptation. 

From the medical point of view criminals can be classified broadly under the headings 
of normal, subnormal, mentally defective, psychoneurotic, psychopathic and psychotic. 
But the groups sometimes overlap, and no psychiatric classification is likely to give entire 
satisfaction until the dividing line between mental diseases and character anomalies is 
established with some degree of precision apart from personal estimates. 

The groups enumerated above and their sub-groups are fairly well defined by 
psychiatric practice, and I have suggested elsewhere that a criminal psychopathic per- 
sonality may be defined, tentatively, as a person who, although not insane,’ psychoneurotic 
or mentally defective, is persistently unable to adapt himself to social requirements on 
account of quantitative peculiarities of impulse, temperament and character which may 
require speciali2ed medical and rehabilitative treatment instead of, or in addition to, 
the ordinary' methods of punishment before his social reclamation is likely to be effected. 

Criminality is sometimes roughly measured by the nature, number and variety- of 
offences which have been previously committed. The degree of turpitude in different 
classes of crime, as well as of different offenders in the same crime group, cannot be 
accurately assessed unless the individual offender and the circumstances associated with 
the crime are closely studied. Criminality and turpitude are not measured necessarilv 
by the prescribed legal punishment. Murder, for example, must be punished with greater 
severity than theft, but the murderer who is not insane and who has been reprieved is 
unlikely to repeat his offence when he regains his liberty, whereas the criminal tendencies 
of the thief not infrequently prompt him to steal again as soon as an opportunity to do 
so presents itself. 

The positive school of criminology considered crime was forced upon those who became 
criminal because of their inherited traits, but it is unnecessary to regard this view at anv' 
length, or call attention to recent studies in heredity when’ addressing an audience of 
psychiatrists, for our daily estimations of behaviour show that it is sometimes mainlv 
endogenous, and at other times chiefly exogenous. Moreover, the interactions between 
heredity and environment are recognized by all observers to-day. Character and conduct 
may effect changes in the environment; conversely-, environment influences character and 
conduct. It will suffice here to note the well-known facts that crimogenic traits which in 
themselves are socially useful may produce anti-social effeas when synthesized in the 
offspring; that although many important new facts are emerging from recent investiga- 
tions concerning the interactions of the activities of the endocrine glands the resulting 
knowledge is, so far, of little practical value in the treatment of criminals; that crime in 
the individual is attributable to numerous causes and that no single cause is ever present; 
that the persistent criminal is on the whole more concerned with self in isolation than 
with self in the social setting, and often shapes his behaviour on phantasy, rationalization 
and projection; that personality takes time to reach its full development; and that practical 
experience seems to show that in a majority' of cases as one gks older personality is a 
more important crimogenic factor than environment. 

It is often stated with truth that criminal conduct is a maladjustment at the psycho- 
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" socio-biological Ic%cl, but it is not always true to say that it is the result of the incapacity 
of the criminal to inake an adequate social adjustment. The majority of persons found 
guilty' of substantia! oifences for the first time, who were followed up, were clear of 
further charges during the subsequent five years, and proved themselves capable of social 
adjustment. The study of crime and criminals has suffered from the overstatements of 
doctrinaires. The intricate subjects requiring exploration demand a clear recognition of 
the fact that the connexion of crime with mental abnormalitv is onlv a part of the problem. 
The association of crime and mental normality is also impartant and widespread. It is 
equally deserving of further research. 


The State Axn the PstvcitiATHisT 

This rough blackboard outline must serve to indicate some of the aspects of crime 
and criminals with which the psychiatrist is immediately concerned. Before going further 
it is advisable to consider briefly the relations of the State to the scientist, and since my 
working life has been happily spent in official duties my judgment may be biased in 
favour of the executive and administrative authorities. I therefore turn to the views of 
four eminent men of science. 

Wilfred Trotter declared in 1933; 

" The senior professions of the Church and Law have always had prestige enough 
to enable each of them to keep a finger firmly and consistently in the governmental pie. 
They have, therefore, been able to see to it that any duty that was laid upon them should 
be set off by a corresponding privilege or immunity. The lowly and junior profession of 
Medicine, unlike its proud and elder sisters, has had no direct part and no direct influence 
in the work of government. It has, therefore, had to submit to its duties being piled up 
as occasion arose, with no resource for securing a due compensation of privilege and 
immunity except such slender sense of natural justice as governments possess, and their 
occasional doubts about the prudence of overloading a willing beast. These resources have 
shown all the ineffectiveness we might have expected. The result is that at a time when 
it is no longer possible to conceal the wholly unique importance of medicine for the very 
existence of social life, that profession finds itself of all professions the least in command 
of social prestige, the least privileged, the most exposed and the hardest worked. I do not 
mention this state of affairs because I think it is to be deplored. I do not think it is 
to be deplored. The evolutionary cause that has put the profession of medicine where 
it is may not be the one that would have been pursued by conscious wisdom, but it has 
had the result of putting medicine in the very small class of professions that, in this tame 
world, can still be called jobs for men 

Julian Huxley stated in 1934 that he had bcccmc 

“ more than ever impressed with the fact that both our existing structure of civilization 
and our hope of progress are based on science, and that the lack of appreciation and 
understanding of science among business men, financiers, educational authorities, politicians 
and administrators was a serious feature in our present situation ". 

Sir A. Daniel Hall in 1937 said that 

“ the working men of science are called upon to organize in order to make their point of 
view prevail in the affairs of the State. I recognize how alien this is to tlie temperament 
of leaders of the world of science. They ask only to be allowed to remain in their labora- 
tories, there to secrete knowledge without bothering about its purpose. That they conceive 
is their function in the community, but in the end such detachment means slavery and 
the destruction of the freedom of thought upon which science itself depends 

And he recalls the disparaging remark of an American politician, a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, at the time President Wilson was running for President. “Brains”, he 
said, “I can buy any of that lot for tw’enty dollars.” 

A. G. Tnnsley speaking at Oxford University, in 1942, declared that: 

“ the current education of the men who are entrusted with the forming of Government 
policies has almost ignored and frequently despised science ”. 

Ministers of State generally lack scientific education or achievement, but the know- 
led"e and experience of the expert can never relieve the Government of the responsi- 
bilhy for judgment and decision in the direction cf aff.airs. The executive is, indeed, 
sometimes willing to accept the advances in scientific knowledge which can be put to 
practical use. Whilst, however, a scientific training creates a habit of forming decisions 
upon reason it is not itself entirely free from emotional influence. Moreover, the 
scientist usually limits his explorations to a narrow speciality and this is becoming 
increasin"lv prevalent. Even when his results are positive, and can be applied to practical 
purposes^ they may be unavoidably subordinated to wider interests or financial 
Tcstriciio'ns and the situation of tire moment must be focused cicariy. This done there 
Tcmains .and alwavs will remain until a remedy is found, dissatisfaction on the part of 
ft,,- ‘scientist who is affronted at the reluct.ance so often shown to utilize scientific 
knowledge to the full because it lacks popular appeal. 
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It \'as left to Ivan Petrovhch P.avlov to say in 1935 at Ryazan, his birthplace in Soviet 
Russia ; 

“ . . . Formerly science was divorced from life and alienated from the people, but now 

1 see it is otherwise— 1 see the whole nation respects and appreciates science. I raise 
my glass and drink to the only government in the world which could bring this about, 
ivnicn values science so highly and supports it so ferv’ently — to the government of my 
country ”, 

It is becoming increasingly important for the scientist in a democratic State to make 
contact with the general public as ivell as ivith the governing authorities, since the latter 
may be unable to advance too far ahead of public opinion. Statesmen are few, poli- 
ticians are numerous and arc interested in the popular vote, and the scientist may find 
his valuable contribution neglected unless the public arc interested in his work and 
force the politicians into activity. The difficulty lies less in the acquisition of know- 
ledge than in obtaining quick and effective public action. It will be remembered that 
Sir Edward Mellanby discus.sed the question at some length in a recent Harveian Oration. 

Although as doctors wc may be less effective than legislator.^ in the prevention of 
crime and the treatment of criminals, it is right to recognize the fact that w'c are con- 
cerned with individuals rather than with groups, and that the offenders who come under 
our special care are usually the most difficult and the least responsive. They are some- 
times referred to us only in the last resort, and we must serve them with optimism free 
from e.vaggeration, inspired by hope and encouraged by goodwill. 

Physicians must avoid any suspicion of self-advertisement, but a legitimate occasion 
to make contact with the public arises when evidence is given in a court of law 
concerning the mental condition of an accused person. Lawyers, administrators and 
mastermen of psychiatry arc sometimes shocked by the unwarranted explanation of 
criminal conduct given by journeymen psychiatrists. It is important to check the 
natural tendency to overinterpret criminal behaviour in terms of mental abncrmalities 
which are found in non-criminal cases. Opinions should be withheld until all the 
available facts concerning the circumstances of the crime are known and correlated with 
the findings of the medical examination. The offender must be appraised as a whole, 
and not according to the dictates of a medical fashion which may be, for the moment, 
interested in an isolated part of mental activity. I venture this trite remark because 
incorrect diagnoses are sometimes made regarding the mental condition of accused 
persons as a result of placing undue reliance upon hearsay, upon incomplete documentary 
evidence, and upon academic theories. 

There can be no doubt that opinions are occasionally peddled in public with real 
detriment to criminology and psychiatry. But it is the duty of journeymen psychia- 
trists as well as the mastermen to enhance the reliability of medical evidence, and we 
must not assume greater knowledge than we possess regarding the diagnosis, prognosis 
and treatment of the pathological criminal. Moreover, we must not promise dividends 
we cannot pay. The law' and the executive may wish for a dear-cut medical solution 
for dealing with an abnormal criminal, but our knowledge is the result of studying 
types of offenders with similar abnormalities, and we must often err if we are teo 
insistent in the belief that the individual offender before us will necessarily conform to 
the usual pattern of hi.s type. 

Evidence in a criminal court may, for seme reason entirely outside the medical pur- 
liew', obtain widespread publicity, and may have real propagandist value which is all 
the more effective if it is dearly and simply stated. It is a misfortune that the difficulties 
inherent in the changing views regarding psychological functioning sometimes prevent 
even the mastermen from using ordinary terms of e,xpression. It is an added misfortune 
that many mastermen of psychiatry are so actively engaged that thev seldom have time 
to spare to stand back from their work, like the painter at his easel, and consider whether 
it is good. 

We cannot disregard the fact that somr psychologists who have no medical qualifica- 
tions and no training in psj'diiatry are too ready to make a diagnosis concerning the 
mental condition of persons they examine. I am not here concerned with the relation 
of the medical profc.ssion to the non-medical psychologist, but I have for over forty 
years had exceptional opportunities to studv at close hand the evidence given in the 
criminal courts concerning the mental conditions of accused persons, and it would be 
simply untrue to sav that it was always satisfactory. 1 refer to this matter because the 
number of non-medical psychologists seems likelv to increase, and their divergent views 
are likely to confuse juries if they are expounded in the criminal courts. I believe that 
courts and juries will be best served in this matter by refusing to accept the opinions of 
non-medical psychologists and psychotherapists. 

1 go further. If progress in this direction is to be achieved in the post-war period I 
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believe that evidence concerning the mental condition of accused persons, and the 
manner of their psychological functioning should be accepted only from experts n'ho are 
registered medical practitioners and that medical men who have no special qualifications 
as psychiatrists, however eminent they may' be in other branches of medicine, should 
steadfastly refuse to be drawn into expressing opinions in the witness-box concerning 
the difficult matters which may arise in regard to the association of mental disease and 
crime. 

It is sometimes proposed that a psychiatric and psychological examination should be 
carried out on all jiersons who come before a criminal court. In my vieiv the scientific 
approach to criminal problems and the study' of the criminal is hindered by extravagant 
statements of this kind. Is it conceivable that all the offenders referred to previously, 
who were found guilty of substantial offences and were clear of any further criminal 
behaviour during the subsequent five years, required a special psychiatric investigation? 
Can we believe that the large number of motorists who come before courts of summary 
jurisdiction should, or would, subntit themselves for examination, or that there are ever 
likely to be a sufficient number of psychiatrists to carry out the proposal? Progress is 
best served by recognizing the hard realities which confront us, and by eschewing the 
fanciful and subversive assertions of doctrinaires. 

The protection of society from the criminal and of the criminal from society concern 
both the State and the psycliiatrist. The latter is sometimes not free from bias in favour 
of the criminal, and this seems to be almost inevitable since the training of the physician 
generally leads him to jnit the interest of his patient before other consideration.s. But 
in a criminal case the wider interests of society cannot be imjioverished in favour of the 
offender, and any attempt to do so will eventually injure him as well as the society in 
which he lives. 

On the other hand, too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of maintain- 
ing the independence of the jisychiatrisi whose researches and opinions should not 
become subservient to the political fashion of the moment, as appears to be the case 
in Nazi-Gcrmany. At the same time the psychiatrist must bear in mind the fact that 
public opinion in England still lags behind the progressive penal policy of the executive 
authoriucs. 

It is sometimes suggested that the mental condition of an accused person should be 
taken out of the hands of the jury, and that a medical referee sitting with the presiding 
judge should determine the issue. I believe this suggestion i.s thoroughly miscliievous. 
If the results of a psychiatric examination are to be informed and purposive the accused 
must feel that the medical examiner is able to extend to him a bond of human sympathy 
and understanding, a realization of his difficulties and temptations, and a willingness to 
explore the winding paths as well as the direct road which led up to the crime. If the 
medical referee is merely to assess the value of the documentary evidence and the 
opinions of the expert witnesses he will often find himself uncertain, dissatisfied and 
sometimes WTong unless he makes a personal examination of the offender. But it is 
quite impossible to carry out a ]5sychiatric examination satisfactorily in court. I have 
in mind particularly the art of the psychiatrist, for in criminal eases the art of examina- 
tion and the facility with w’hich the examiner obtains rapport with the accused are often 
more important than abstruse scientific learning. We should not expect a modern 
Grinling Gibbons to carve a masterpiece of delicate and elaborate detail in wood unless 
he applied the artist’s touch as well as tlie w'orkman’s hand directly to his material. 
Neither should w-e believe that the psychiatric referee would be able to work upon the 
delicate materials which make up mind and personality unless he applied his an, as well 
as his science, under the most favourable conditions available, and in immediate contact 
with the accused. On the other hand, if the medical referee had to examine the accused 
outside the precincts of the court the practice would present disadvantages and be inferior 
to our present methods. 

There wonid seem to be less medical objection to a procedure which restricted the duty 
of the jury to finding the pri.soner guiltv or not guilty of the crime, leaving the question 
of insanity and irresponsibility to a medical trihunal before the court determines the 
sentence. The Sccretavv of State is already directed to set un such a tribunal in certain 
circumstances after the sentence has been delivered in capital cases (Section 2 (41 of the 
Criminal Lunatics Act, I8S4). This clearly presupposes entire confidence in the 
psvehiatric opinion.s at the disposal of the State. 

” It should be remembered that there seems to be nowhere anv wiiluigncss to tran.sfer 
the functions of the court and iurv to the psychiatrists, and I do not believe that 
Lvrhiatrists wish thi-s duty to be imposed upon them, I believe wc recognize that our 
Traininc and experience are not necessarily the best to nnnW to wider issues, and that 
as psychiatrists wc may he able to carry a case only partially forward to the final con- 
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elusion. Different interpretations of the significance of the same set of facts may be made 
by warring c.vpert witnesses, and an intolerable burden would be placed upon psychiatry 
in its adolescence if it had the last word in a criminal court. 

For example, many authorities consider sadism may be expressed by normal or 
abnormal behaviour. It may be the only disccrnibly unusual feature associated with 
a crime, and the immediate challenge may concern merely a question of degree. Against 
this must be balanced all the other relevant factors which go to show' that the accused ' 
is fully responsible. Are these factors to be outweighed by the divergent opinion of 
one ol the disputing psychiatrists if he favours the accused, and considers that the 
degree of sadism manifested in the crime indicates a pathological condition which 
should excuse the criminal from the consequences of his act? 

Again, other sexual perversions may also be the result of a constitutional anomaly, 
but is the psychiatrist the person to decide whether its overt expression should be more 
tolerated than that of sexual offences which are not due to perversion, and may be more 
urgent than the less forceful drives of many perverts? If so, what standards should he 
apply? Further, competitive jealousy is a common cause of murder. Is this to be 
regarded by itself as an indication of abnormal mental functioning in the circum- 
stances, and so excessive that the accused ought to be considered irresponsible? If so, 
is the experience of a psychiatrist on this particular issue more reliable than the com- 
bined experience of twelve jurymen and an experienced judge who, unlike most psychia- 
trists, is constantly studying at first hand and in considerable detail the emotions and 
reactions of large numbers of criminals? , 

Let us at once recognize the fact that criminal responsibility is a legal concept which 
the public understands and of which it approves, and that so far psychiatry has not 
replaced it by anything more precise or practical. Let us remember that the law is 
applied with elasticity in suitable cases. Let us regard criminal responsibility and the 
culpability recognized by medical men as two different things, and by leaving the former 
to the lawyers have more time to study closely the medical conception of ' culpability, 
for this is likely to become increasingly important with the crystallization of our ^know- 
ledge regarding minor mental abnormalities. Perhaps as we approach nearer to the heart 
of the matter we may be more able to assist the lawyers in reshaping the doctrine of 
criminal responsibility as set out in the McNaghten Rules. 

Meanwhile, it seems logical and just to detain the sociopathic offender, who is not 
insane or mentally defective but whose culpability is lessened on account of a minor 
mental disability, in a special type of establishment which is not an ordinary prison 
or mental hospital but a custodial institution in which judicial restrictions and modern 
therapeutic measures are combined. 

The Cri.mikal and the Psychiatrist 

At the beginning of the present century psychiatric interest in the criminal was 
much occupied w'ith the association of mental defectiveness and crime. The next 
period was largely concerned with separating the mentally defective offenders from the 
ordinary criminal population, and was particularly useful in placing the position in 
correct perspective. At one time it seemed that some enthusiasts wanted us to believe 
that prisons were almost unnecessary and that most of them could be profitably con- 
verted into institutions for defectives. It can be confidently stated that if the prison 
medical officers had allowed themselves to be corrupted by these views the study of 
minor mental and character abnormalities associated with crime would have been deferred. 
We seem now', generally, to have reached a period when informed reason has displaced 
uninformed credulity, and have learnt that the problem of crime and mental defective- 
ness, although important, is comparatively small. 

In the Annual Report of the Prison Commissioners for 1932 I recorded three 
instances where the prisoners for some time had been regarded as mentally defective. 
As a result of prolonged observation during which a longitudinal view replaced a trans- 
verse section of their histories, and a change os-er from anti-social to social behaviour 
occurred, one prisoner was found to have suffered from mental conflicts during childhood 
which affected conduct until they were resolved. The repeated offences of the second 
were probably due to periodic physiological imbalance which w'as subsequently adjusted 
by marriage. In the third case the slow development of the personality which gave 
rise to the diagnosis of mental defectiveness was eventually caught up, anch the youth 
became a normal man. Cases like these are particularly instructive for they dispel com- 
placent diagnoses and emphasize the importance of prolonged clinical study. 

The rearrangement of modern psychiatric thought regarding the genesis, association, 
and classification of mental abnormalities has favourably influenced forensic psychiatry'. 
Different views may be held regarding these matters and the psychiatrist must have 
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no illusions. The interpretation of newly found knowledge is often more difficult than 
the ascertainment of new facts. Abstruse psychological hypotheses, although useful on 
suitable occasions, often nave little practical bearing on the crime under consideration. 

The psychological treatment of crime is so recent that its scope is still uncertain. 
It is not to be recommended lightly or without discrimination, and we may expect for 
^some time to come that unsuitable cases will be suggested for treatment as well as 
those which are suitable. The study of minor mental disorders, as well as the intro- 
duction of new methods of treatment in later years have opened up new possibilities in 
the scientific attack on crime. A psychological investigation, liowever, may explain 
conduct but docs not necessarily excuse it; and the comfortable doctrine of self- 
expression, regardless of the interests of society, causes ^distrust and opposition if it 
discounts the value of self-control and public security. There is a growing tendency 
in the criminal courts to consider the criminal more than the crime, but the welfare 
of the criminal must often be subordinated to the wider interests of societ}-. Imprison- 
ment may be necessary for public reasons in spite of the fact tltat non-custodial measures 
have been rccominended by the psychiatrist. Convcrsclv, detention over a prolonged 
neriod, with or without special psychiatric rehabilitative treatment, may he desirable 
from the medical aspect, but niav not he justified by the nature and circumstances of 
the crime. 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the association of the modern psycliiatrist 
and the criminal is the recognition of the importance of the emotional rather than 
the intellectual genesis of crime. It had, of course, long been recognized that certain 
crimes, particularly those of violence and sex, were primarilv emotional; but it is com- 
paratively new for offences such as theft, burglary, forgerv>," false pretences, arson and 
the like to be linked up with unapparent emotional activities. 

The study of sexual crime, in particular, has contributed much in recent years to a 
better understanding of instinctive action when directed towards criminal purposes. 
It is not too much to hope that future study relating to the other instinctive activides 
will assist in the better understanding of criminal behaviour. Wc may assert witlt 
some degree of confidence that the usual penal methods will often prove to be inadequate 
to prevent the commission of sexually perverted crime. \\''e may hope that research 
directed towards the study of perverted activity associated with the acquisitive, aggres- 
sive, parental and gregarious instincts will enable us to determine whether the usual 
penal methods will fail here also. Further knowledge may clear the way for the intro- 
duction of new methods for treating non-sexual jiervcrsions and for protecting society 
against them. 

Psychiatrists reduce the probability of criminal behaviour by effecting the social 
adjustments of their patients at Child Guidance and Psychiatric Clinics. The difficulty 
of assessing results, however, is increased by the fact that although anti-social tendencies 
may seem to be removed the iiatient sometimes remains more jiotentially criminal than 
his fellows when contact with him is lost. 


This does not, of course, in the least diminish the importance of the psychiatric 
approach to crime, or the value of the psychiatrist in the diagnosis, prognosis and treat- 
ment of abnormal mental states connected with crime, or indeed the need for psychiatric 
advice in regard to the disposal of the pathological criminal. But it does emphasize the 
importance of research regarding normal as well as abnormal criminality, and the need 
to avoid dogmatic opinions and unw.arranted complacency. Justice can be done to the 
abnormal offender only if the p.sychiatrist is consulted with reference to his personality, 
for the criminals who 'do not re.spond to the usual penal methods arc not only the most 
rccidivistic but also the most menacing to .society, the most difficult to understand, and 
the most in need of help. I urge this'view because 1 believe that the whole problem of 
the mental treatment of crime is likely to be jeopardized if the public come to think 
that the psychiatrist always wishes medical treatment to replace the ordinary measures 
of criminal justice. At the same time, as psychiatrists, wc mu.st deplore the general 
backiva'rdnes.s in the cnrlv recognition and treatment of mental illness ns well a.s of 


criminal tendencies. . 

My own investisjations in later years have impressed inc wuh the importance of 
CO oneration with research workers who arc not primarilv interested in crime or 
criminals but whose special knowledge can be advantageously a.ssociatcd with that of 
the orison nsychintrist. I have in mind, for example, joint rcsenrdt into the crime rates 
i t the two sexes the incidence of different crimes in different age-groups, the psycho- 
socio-economic c'nuses of prostitution, the invc.srigation of perversions other than sex 
the exploration of minor personnhtv deviatjons. the significance of tohtion on cnnnnal 
behatfour, a long distance view of the results of the psychological treatment of crime. 
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the biochemical associations of criminal behaviour and the like. I believe that such 
co-operation, if wisely exploited, will in future take us much further than it is possible 
for prison research workers to reach alone, and will add still further to our knowledge 
and understanding of the criminal. 

However this rnay be, we should remember Ryle’s admonition; 

“ The scientific ideal in medicine does not of necessity demand intensive abstract study 
o£ minutiae, prolonged specialized inquiry, or training or discovery by experiment alone. 
Rather does it require insistence on truth, correction of error, an understanding of the 
methods whereby truth is ascertained, an ability to sift evidence, and an appreciation of 
‘ wholes ’ and of those co-ordinating activities which determine the nature ot things, and 
without some understanding of which our study of ‘ parts ' may become an enfeebling or 
confusing rather than an enlightening process ", 


The State, the Criminal and the Psychiatrist 


The ultimate dispute concerning free will and determinism need not concern us here, 
as in the practical affairs of life the disputants act upon the assumption that they are 
able to select their course of action. Neither need an exhaustive survey of the principles 
involved in the term “punishment” detain us. The protection of society and the preven- 
tion of crime, as well as the treatment of the criminal, are recognized to-day to be more 
closely interwoven than has been sometimes assumed. 

The State acts, and must act, upon the assumption that men and women are mentally 
normal, until the contrary is proved. The psychiatrist may have difficulty in accepting 
the conception of normality for one of its inseparable characteristics is occasional odd 
behaviour, and no man is himself always. Nevertheless, our immediate concern is the 
amount of deviation from a hypothetical standard pattern of tliought and behaviour 
in a hypothetical standard man tvhich can be allowed in the clash between personal and 
community interests. 

The State, representing Corporate Society, is clearly entitled to adopt rules which are 
considered necessary for its own protection and are accepted by the majority. It must 
therefore have the right and power to enforce its principles upon anyone who accepts 
the advantages of living within this protection but transgresses the standards of conduct 
required. At the same time educational, economic, and other improvements in later 
years have brought ivith them a more humane approach to the problem of crime, and 
science has contributed to a better understanding of the criminal. 

The State, the Criminal and the Psychiatrist m,Ty be associated together before, during 

or after the trial. Reference has been made already to the preventive effect of early 

treatment. On arrest the accused may be remanded on bail or in custody in order that 
he may be medically examined. During the trial' an elaborate system known as the 

law of evidence, as well as special criteria regarding criminal responsibility which 

culminate in the verdict, govern the procedure. After the trial the association may be 
concerned with the appropriate treatment of the offender in a mental hospital, out-patient 
psychiatric clinic or penal institution. The different procedures relating thereto need 
not be considered, but some of the proposals put forward in the Criminal Justice Bill. 
1938, which were being considered by Parliament at the outbreak of war are of particular 
interest to the psychiatrist. 

One of the main objects of the Bill was to provide for the abolition of imprison- 
ment as a method of treatment for young offenders convicted of such offences 
as are dealt with by courts of summary jurisdiction, and to substitute alter- 
native methods. It proposed to authorize the provision of special institutions 
to be called “Remand Centres” to which j'oung offenders remanded or com- 
mitted for trial in custody should be sent instead of to prison. It also proposed to give 
improved facilities to courts of summary jurisdiction to obtain a medical report on the 
mental condition of an offender without remanding him to prison for the purpose, the 
court being empowered to remand the offender on bail with a requirement that he submit 
himself to medical examination at approved institutions or by approved persons. At the 
same time it was proposed that all expenses and fees incurred should be met from public 
funds. Another clause in the Bill proposed that courts of summary jurisdiction should 
be enabled to make an order for the treatment of an offender who is certifiable as insane 
m the same way as they can at present make an order for the treatment of an offender 
who IS mentally defective. Further, it was proposed that probation orders might include 
a provision requiring offenders who were not insane or mentally defective, but who 
required and were susceptible to treatment, to submit themselves to mental treatment. 
It also provided for the payment of such treatment by the probation committee. 


In accordance ivith the recommendations of the Departmental Committee on Persistent 
Offenders, upon which I had the privilege to serve, the Criminal Justice Bill proposed in 
lieu of, and not in addition to, sentences of imprisonment or penal servitude, two new 
types of sentence: 


(q) Sentences of corrective training tor a period of not less than two and not more than 
four years on persons between 21 and 30 years ot age, whose records, character and habits 
are such as to make such sentence expedient for the training of the offender; and 
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(b) Sentences of corrective detention for a term of not less than two and not more than 
four years on persons over the age of 30, if by reason of the offender’s criminal ante- 
Mdents and mode of life such a sentence is expedient for the protection of the public. 
For certain types of offenders with records of repeated crime it is proposed that such 
sentences may exceed four but shall not exceed ten years. 

Enough has been said to ensure the goodwill of psychiatrists in furthering the inten- 
tions of the Bill to grapple still more closely, individually, efficiently' and humanely widt 
the ever-present dilemma of penal reform. 

As a result of the investigation into the psychological treatment of crime at Wormwood 
Scrubs prison, Hubert and 1 recommended the establishment of a special institution, 
under the administration of the Prison Commis.sioncrs, for abnormal and unusual types 
of convicted offenders. I have also referred to this in a later publication. This institution 
would serve as a clinic or hospital where convicted prisoners could be investigated- and 
treated by psychotherapy and other means, and as a centre for criminological rpearch 
as well as for co-ordinating the various aspects of after-care organization. In the institu- 
tion selected cases could live under special conditions of training and treatment. Many 
who are unsuitable for, and unmodified by. the re-educative and rehabilitative influences 
of 'the modern prison system would be allocated to this section. Its aims would be to 
amend behaviour by the application of psychiatric experience. The institution would 
also serve as a colony in which a further type of offender could live who had proved 
unable to adapt himself to ordinary social conditions, but for whom reformative measures, 
however specialized, seemed useless and the inflexibility and restrictions of ordinary prison 
life inappropriate. A branch institution would serve as an observation and treatment 
centre for those who, because of minor mental abnormality', appeared to be unsuitable 
for, or had failed to resjrond to, ordinary Borstal training and for various reasons were 
considered unfit for early release on licence. 

Conclusion 

The scientific approach to crime and the scientific treatment of mentallj’ abnorrnal 
criminals are urgently important and eminently practical matters, and will demana 
further attention in the post-war scheme of social justice. I have attempted m m*f. 
to indicate briefly the trend of modern thought, as I see it, concerning sonre of the intri- 
cate problems involved. In my judgment some of these problems lie within the wiue 
borderland between mental disease and anomalies of character, rather than m the terri- 
tory dividing mental health from mental illness. .... , 

However this may be, our part must be carried out in the spirit of scientists who are 
able to take long views and perceive the shape of things to come, who are concernea 
with men and women and the naked facts of life and living as well as with the inexorauie 
realities of disease and death, who are willing to serve both State and law-breaker vyitn 
all the energy and goodwill of our humanistic tradition, and who, in spite of disappoint- 
ments and rebuffs, maintain an abiding faith in man’s usefulness to man. Moreover, as 
trustees of progress and truth we must not let our legatees remind us of the Writing on 
the Wall, for " The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, Moves on. . . 
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The Cancer Problem from the Point of View of the Young 

Gynaecologist 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Malcolm Donaldsox, F.R.C.S., F.R.C.O.G. 

Cancer is a research subject, the treatment of which must be carried out by a team, 
and the team should decide from time to time how a certain type of cancer shall be 
treated. In order to take his or her place in the team the young gyntecologist must 
not only be a good gyntecologist and an expert surgeon, hut must have a considerable 
knowledge of radiotherapy, and be able to take an intelligent interest m the advances 
that are taking place in the histology, pathology and tetioiogv' of this disepe. It is also 
of very great value if the gyntecologist has a working knowledge of radiophysics, but 
in any case he must work in close collaboration with a physicist. The treatment of 
cancer — both private and hospital patients — should be carried out in a fully staffed, and 
properly equipped, institution. 

Nature of cancer . — At one time it was thought that the nature of a malignant cell 
could be demonstrated by the abnormalities which might be seen under a high power 
lens of a microscope, and, although it is undoubtedly true that certain abnormalities are 
frequently present in the anatomy of a malignant cell, yet no one abnormality is always 
present, and, indeed, any of the histological abnormalities seen in a malignant cell may 
be found under certain conditions in non-malignant cells. It is now realized that the 
malignant process lies in the physiology of the cell, and this idea is endorsed by the late 
Professor Ewing who states that the physiology of a tumour cell is more important than 
its structure. There is an increasing amount of evidence that in some cells the abnor- 
mality of the physiologv' can be rectified, and the malignant cell be stimulated to attempt 
some measure of differentiation. This, I think, is a new point of view to some of us 
and is one that the voung gynaicofogist should keep in mind. 


/Etiology 

Volumes have been written on the astiolog)- of malignant disease, much of which 
makes fascinating reading; for instance, the works of Bittner, who reduced the 
susceptibility of a 100% cancer strain in mice to 50% by feeding the young on the milk 
of a low cancer strain of mice. It is impossible, however, for a practising gyntecologist to 
do much work on a:tiology; which is a whole-time job, but its study shows us the danger 
of jumping to conclusions. For instance, it is statistically true that there are a greater 
percentage of muitiparte suffering from carcinoma of the cervix than nulliparie, but it 
is very questionable whether this fact has anything to do with trauma. Again it is 
statistically true that carcinoma of the body of the uterus occurs more frequemlv in 
nullipara: but no explanation is yet known. 

Resistance 

The idea that the body may have a resistance to cancer is not new, but it is 
questionable whether sufficient thought is given to this side of the problem. Most 
Nov. — O bstet. 1 
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of US have seen how tfie peritoneum readily forms ndlicsions in order to cut off malignant 
disease. In one cn.se I did a laparatomy for carcinoma of the body of the uterus, and 
found secondaric.s spread out over the whole parietal peritoneum. Some of these were 
excised and microscopically they proved to he degenerated malignant cells. 

The fact that the jtcritoneum can destroy papillcmatn which have spread from a 
pnpillifcious ovarian cyst suggests that the “resistance” must be looked for not so much 
as a specific action against cancer cells, but as the power of the ti.ssues to control any 
abnormal growth. Tiiis power to control further growth is seen in the healing of a 
wound. The factors starting the process of healing arc well known, but little is known 
of the factors which stop the process when once the healing is complete. 

Again, every gynrccologisi has seen a small carcinoma of^thc vulva, with large mas.sesin 
the lymph glands and no evidence of growth between the two sites. It is difficult to 
believe that the lymphatic channels are such perfect tubes that every cell gct.s carried 
along and arrives in the lymphatic gland witltout being arrested on the way. The work 
of Gray showed that malignant cells wnndcr in and out of these channels. Tliis suggests 
very strongly that the tissues outside the glands very often can deal with the cancer cells, 
but once inside the glands the cells grow with ease. 

Another example of secondaries finding a suitable place in which to survive is .^hown 
in bone metastascs. It is true that recent experiments hat e been intblishcd which .suggest 
that these are carried there by the blood-stream, hut the fact remains that, in some cases 
where there arc extensive secondaries in bone, there are very* few surviving deposits outside 
the bone. 

The quc.stion of radio-sensitivity is bound up in the question of resistance to malignant 
disease. 

Early Diagnosis 

Nearly etery day of the year, certainly ct'cry week of a working year, wc 
say, “If only this patient had sought medical advice earlier wc should have had a 
chance”; but very little is being done to remedy this state of affairs. Before the war the 
British Empire Cancer Camjjnign organized lectures to lay audiences and over twelve 
hundred such lectures were given. At first very' considerable opposition was raised on 
the grounds that such lectures wotdd turn the population into neurasthenics. I am con- 
vinced from the numerous letters that were received from people who attended these 
lectures that the exact opposite is true. As soon as people are able to talk freely about 
cancer in the same wav that they talk about other diseases, then — and not until then 
will it be possible to do attay with the fear and ignorance which arc so largely responsible 
for the late diagnosis of cancer even in accessible sites. It is essential that many more 
lectures to the public should he given after the war. But how can the individual gyn.T- 
cologist help? Wc all have many cases of patients suffering from cancer-phobia, and 
some people beliet'e that it is possible to laugh away this fear from the minds of such 
patients. Nothing is further from the truth. The only way' we can help them is to say' 
after a careful examination ; "There is no evidence of cancer or tumour present.” It i-' 
essenti.al to use the word "cancer" in order to help the patient. If time permits the 
patient should be told something of the early .symptoms of the more common types of 
cancer, care being taken to emphasize tliat other diseases may cause these symptoms, 
but that in any case clicy should be investigated; for instance, lumps in breast, vagina! 
haemorrhage, or haemorrhoids. Further, if tlicy are worried at any time thev .should I)e 
encouraged to visit a doctor once a vear and to explain that they are anxious to have an 
overhaul. Unfortunatclv when cnrlv diagnosis is obtained the good i.s often nullified 
by the fact that the patient’s name is put on a waiting list, and. if the gyn.xcologist i-s 
not interested in cancer, the name will remain on the list for weeks before the patient is 
.admitted. Cancer should be regarded as an acnic disease, and staiting lists as a blot on 
our civilisation. 

Treatment 


The difficuhv of treating cancer arises not only' in finding a rrentment that will h.a'c 
an effect, but ' .akso in assessing the effect that the treatment has on that gronth. 
In most diseases it is e.asv to"^ treat a certain number of ca.sc.s within a compara- 
tivclv short tinac. and, if the signs and symiptonus disappear, that patient is said to be 
cured Such a simple procedure is not possible in the case of cancer, and some other 
assessment of the effect mu-st be sought. It is generally agreed th.at a fixe vears’ survival 
‘i-Vte nives a roimh idea of the effect of treatment, but. m order to use tins method for 
romnarine the efficicnev of different techniques, it is nccess.arx' to h.axe at the start the 
sintrbioiot'ical and other conditions present m the two senes of ca.ses. Thi.s difficultv 
is one of the factor.s that in the past ha.s caused such heated arguments on the respect, xe 
merits of surgery and radiotlicrapv in carcinoma of the cerxtx. .knothet diflicuhx an.scs 
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from the fact that in the course of five years any treatment is liable to undergo evolution, 
the changes produced being based not"so much on scientific grounds but rather on the 
intuition of the surgeon. Although these difficulties cannot he entirely overcome, yet 
a great deal can be done by keeping accurate rccord.s. In my experience it is essential 
to have a stenographer in the theatre with a form containing multiple headings. The 
stenographer calls out the headings and the operator dictates the note. Unfortunately, 
this procedure is impossible during the war owing to shortage of labour. 

Recentlv Dr. Spear and Dr. Gliicksmann have suggested another criterion, which 
makes it possible within a few weeks of the start of treatment to assess the effect on the 
primar)' growth. This method consists in counting the entire cell population of an area 
of tissue taken from the growing edge of the growth before and after irradiation, and 
then determining the number of cells in each of four categories, viz. dividing, degener- 
ating, resting and differentiating cells. By plotting the results as percentages against 
time on a graph, it has been found that the curves show certain characteristics by which 
the effectiveness of the radiation can he judged. 


Action df Radiotherapy 

This work has also thrown some light on the way in which radiotherapy 
brings about certain results. The cells of some malignant tumours have a 
tendency to go on dividing and thus produce an increase in the number of anaplastic 
cells, while those of other tumours differentiate. This ^capacity for differentiation varies 
for different tumours and also among different cells of the same tumour. In the opinion 
of Spear and Gliicksmann, irradiation, while dc.stroying some cells outright, helps other 
cells to differentiate. Thus, where a capacity for differentiation exists, irradiation may 
be used to transform the malignant mass into a relatively benign “lump”. 

This problem of how radiotherapy brings about certain results has been studied for 
many years. It was soon realized that cancer and other quickly growing tissues were 
more sensitive to radiotherapy than norm.al tissues. The question then arose as to 
whether the irradiation acted directly on the cells or indirectly through its effect on the 
surrounding tissues. It is not possible in a short general review to go into all the evidence 
for and against a direct versus an indirect action of radiotherapy, but the outstanding 
fact that large growths are usually more difficult to eradicate than smaller ones, in spite 
of the fact that each individual cell in the two tumours receives the same amount of 
radiation, suggests that there is an indirect action. Ten years ago (“Radiotherapy in the 
Diseases of Women,” London) I summed up in favour of the indirect action being the 
more important factor, and suggested that successful radiotherapy was a matter of restoring 
the balance of pow'er in favour of the normal tissues. I have seen no reason to change 
those views. 

The young gynxcologist who is undertaking radiotherapy must think seriously about 
all these theories and must search for an optimum dose of irradiation which will encourage 
differentiation. It is possible that a large dose may have the opposite effect. 

Value of a physicist. — In carrying out radiotherapy it is essential' to be in close contact 
with the physicist. For instance, in every case of advanced carcinoma of the vagina 
or vulva in which radiotherapy is used my colleague from the physics department attends 
in the theatre, and we plan the treatment so as to get the required number of r of 
irradiation to a certain area. 


Dangers of Radiotherapy 

There are still a certain number of practitioners who are using radium or radon with 
\ery little knowledge of the subject. One of the great dangers is the fact that the bad 
results of treatment, so often due to ignorance, do not appear at once, but 
begin to show after many months or even years, and the mistakes in technique 
are therefore not so obvious to the practitioner as would be the case in bad surgery. Some 
people think that legislation should be introduced to prevent people who are ignorant 
concerning radiotherapy from using it. It is a very difficult question and probably time 
and education will be required to solve the problem. 

Pain in advanced cases of cancer. — One of the things that makes cancer feared more 
than any other disease is the pain that is so often associated with the advanced stages. 
It is a provision of Nature that when pain ceases the victim verv rapidly forgets about it, 
but this'is a disadvantage, for it is very difficult to take sufficient interest in other people’s' 
pain. I do not suggest that medical people are callous about the pain that their 
patients suffer but there is a tendency to be content with ordering some morphia and 
to leave it at that. Pain is a physiological problem and, although good work' is being 
done here and there by individuals on this all-important problem, vet I look in vain for a 
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committee or group of workers who arc devoting their whole time and energy to find a 
method for the abolition of pain without leaving the victim an unconscious mass of 
useless flesh. 

Cancer Act 

The Cancer Act of 1939 will prove to be one' of the very greatest benefits in helping 
to solve the cancer problem. The Act itself i.s short and somewhat unimpressive, but 
everything will depend on the way it is carried out. The Act compels certain of 
the local authorities to submit schemes to the Ministry of Health that will provide efficient 
diagnosis and treatment for cancer patients within their area. It docs not require each 
local authority to have a separate scheme; on the contrary powers arc provided to compel 
them, where desirable, to set up joint schemes. Tncy are partly responsible tor 
financing such schemes but are enabled to recover from the Treasury .some of the money 
expended. The Act also compels local authorities to consult with the voluntary 
hospitals and other medical bodies within their boundary. Since most of the treatment 
of cancer has been, and is being, carried out in the voluntary hospitals, the. Act provide.' 
a golden opportunity for the voluntary hospitals to get together and draw tip schemes 
which will also embrace municipal hospitals and their services, and will provide a first- 
class cancer organization. I believe that any large hoapital which decides to adopt an 
isolationist policy will eventually lose all its cancer patients. Such schemes will provide 
for diagnostic and consultative centres, treatment after consultation between the surgeon 
and radiotherapist, efficient follow-up departments, statistical departments for die whole 
area as well as for the individual hospitals, educational lectures to the public, and a 
number of other services in connexion with cancer. Such an organization will provide 
not only for more efficient routine treatment than is obtained at present by most patients, 
but an ever-increasing opportunity for planned research. 

Finally, to quote the words of my late colleague, Herbert Williamson, "medicine 
without research is like a body without a soul”. 
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Electrodiagnostic Interpretations in Nerve Lesions [Ahs/rarf] 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By P. Bauwens, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

- The .potentials locally required to initiate nervous impulses or muscular contractions 
ate minute and there is little difficulty in producing them in isolated preparations. The 
current densities needed in the immediate neighbourhood of the structure to be stimulated 
are readily obtained by the use of small currents. Considerably larger currents are 
required in order to obtain the same densities around this structure when it lies deeply 
buried and is surrounded by other tissues. Only a small fraction of the total current 
used is then effective. The major portion is wasted by leakage along inert structures 
or perversely engaged in stimulating other excitable tissues. 

The main features which characterize the two types of muscle fibres involved in our 
problem are: quantitatively, the I/T (Intensity Duration) curve and qualitatively, the brisk 
as distinct from the sluggish response of the muscle fibre, \nien a muscle is homo- 
geneously composed of one or the other type of fibre it is easy to ascertain to which it 
belongs. It is where there are mixtures of the two that difficulties of detection and inter- 
pretation present themselves. In order to extract the maximum useful information from 
the transcutaneous method of muscle testing, it is necessary clearly to visualize the effect 
of electrical stimulation on muscles compounded of varying ratios of the two types of fibre. 

To this end, it is important to possess a vivid conception of the changes resulting from 
a progressive increase in the quantity of denervated muscle fibres with the consequent 
proportionate decrease in normal fibres. These modifications are expediently conceived 
and expressed in terms of twofold I/T curves. 

Fig. 1 consists of some sets of curves graphically depicting representative phases during 
this gradual change. In the case of mixed fibres, two separate curves are shown. Each 
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is the I/T curve of the aggregate of one type of fibre at a moment when axon degenera- 
tion is fully established and no recovery has occurred. The durations of liow of the 
current are measured in seconds along the abscissa on a logarithmic scale, while the 
threshold currents in ma.s appear along the ordinates on a linear scale. In 
fig. 1 (a) the typical I/T curves of a normal and of- a fully denervated muscle are 
shown for the sake of reference. It should be noted how the d-curve rises progressively 
with decreasing durations while the n-curve has an initial portion, which is parallel 
to the abscissa. In fig. 1 (ii) arc shown the 1/T curves of the normal and denervated com- 
ponents of a muscle whose motor nerve has been partially destroyed. In this particular case, 
there is but a small proportion of denervated muscle fibre and tne normal fibre component 
has a lower threshold tor all durations than tlic denervated component. 

It is clear that the denervated fibres will remain undetected, and that with currents 
below their own threshold, they will act merely' as inert by-pass resistances wliich will- 
entail the application of larger currents in order to stimulate the normal fibres. Even 
tvhen using currents of sufficient intensity to provoke a response in the denervated fibr«, 
their action will be masked by the dominant action of the normal fibres. Despite this, 
the presence of small numbers of denervated fibres may, under favourable conditions, 
be revealed by the expedient of applying the electrodes over both ends of the muscle, 
so that the current field invests the whole muscle. This longitudinal position of the 
electrodes favours thc-direct stimulation of muscle fibres as distinct from indirect stimu- 
iation through the nerve with a single electrode applied over the motor point. Only when 
the longitudinal reaction is sluggish can it he regarded as significant of the presence of 
denervated fibres. 

In fig. 1 (c) the number of denervated fibres is greater and that of normal fibres 
proportionately smaller. As a result, the I/T curves cross, which means that with tlic 
longer durations the typical sluggish respon.se of the denervated fibres will be in evidence 
whereas the brisk response which characterizes the normal fibres will be elicited with 
the brief impulses. Fig. 1 (n) merely shows I/T curves of a muscle with a still greater pro- 
portion of denervated fibres. It should be noted that this has led to a shift towards the 
shorter durations of the point at which the curves cross. This is manifested by a pre- 
valence of sluggish reactions over a larger range of impulses of long duration. 
In fig. 1 (e) the I/T curve of the denervated muscle fibres has for all durations, a 
threshold well below that of the normal fibres. This implies that by stimulation over 
the muscle itself, no normal fibres can be detected although they might be revealed 
when the actual nerve is stimulated. Fig. 1 (f) shows the I/T curve with the features of 
normal fibres only, but with a high threshold value for all durations. This might occur in 
the presence of oedema when currents of high intensity arc required, or in the same muscle 
as the preceding one (fig. 1 (e) ) if no recovery of the denervated fibres had taken place 
and all these had now undergone complete fibrosis. 

These various curves arc of some interest when examined in conjunction with the 
method adopted for producing the reaction. 

It is evident that if they could be reconstituted in their entirety— ns shown — they 
would afford valuable information from a diagnostic if not from a prognostic point of 
view. Unfortunately, of the twofold curves — the most important ones — only the portions 
nearest the abscissa arc obtainable by straightforward methods allowing of comparison. 

In an attempt to accumulate as much data as possible from which to reconstitute 
these cvirvcs, I devised an apparatus [Proc. R- Soc. Med. (1941) 34 , 715] which gives out 
single impulses, rectangular in wave form and the duration and intensity of which 
could be indcpettdently controlled. By using pentode valves in the output circuit, it 
was found possible to measure the current delivered and to ensure that this remained 
unaffected, within reasonable limits, by fluctuations of resistance. 

After a number of experiments which involved the plotting of complete I/T curves 
of both normal and denervated muscles, it was decided for practical purposes to restrict 
the measurements of thresholds to three different durations. 

Durations of one second, a thousandth of a second, and an intermediate one of a 
fiftieth of a second were decided upon. These particular values were selected because: 
The onc-second duration gave all the information which interrupted galvanism affords 
and was of sufficient length for the estimation of the rheobase. The thousandth of a 
second was not chosen solely as a conce.ssion to the classical method. It was found 
from experimental work that in normal muscles the threshold for this impulse rarely 
exceeded double the rheobase, as can be seen from the n-curve in fig. I (,\). -niis impulse 
of a thousandth of a second can moreover be identified with the traditional faradic im- 
pulse; with the added advantage that it can be assessed in milliampercs. The function 
of the intermediate duration of a fiftieth of a second is not immediately apparent. 
To envisage its utility it is necessary' to realize that in the normal muscle the 
threshold for this intermediate ■ impulse is still the same as the rheobase, but in 
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the denervatcd muscle the threshold for this intermediate impulse is more often than 
not at least double the rheobase. This can he seen from the curves in fig. 1 (a). 

Again if the response it elicits is definitely recognized as brisk or sluggish, one is able 
to decide on which side of this duration the curves cross. If they cross as in fig. 1 (c), 
the response at. a fiftieth of a second should be brisk and as might be expected it is 
found that the threshold for a thousandth of a second is less than double the threshold 
at a fiftieth of a second. The reason for this is apparent from the curves in fig. 1 (c). 
When the curves cross as in fig. 1 (n), the reaction to a fiftieth of a second should be 
sluggish and the response to a thousandth of a second should be well over twice that of 
the threshold at a fiftieth of a second. 

No electrical examination is complete unless it consists of stimulation of the nerve 
trunk itself — preferably above the level of the lesion. This should be followed by faradic 
and galvanic stimulation of the motor points of different muscles supplied by the nerve. 
If the apparatus for doing so is available, the relative values of the threshold to both 
these stimuli should be estimated. The discriminating position of the electrodes for 
faradic and galvanic stimuli should be noted as well as the character of the responses 
elicited. The condition of the nerve should be assessed only when all data are correlated. 

At times the findings are at variance with other evidence of accepted views. 
A good example of this type of conflict is the co-existence of lack of voluntary power 
and good nerve conduction, as evidenced by a powerful reaction in muscles when the 
appropriate nerve is stimulated above the site of the lesion. WTiether this can be 
invariably explained on psychological lines is debatable. My own view’ is that more 
attention should be paid to the effect of injury on the part played by the afferent fibres 
of the nerve through which the patient is made conscious of the existence of his 
muscles. A partial answer to this paradox may well lie in this direction. 

Risks of misinterpretation due to anomalous innervation are minimized if the possible 
alternative nerve is stimulated when suspicion is aroused. Cross-innervation is so pre- 
valent in the hand that the effects of stimulating both the ulnar and the median nerve at 
the level of the wrist should be investigated as a matter of routine. Electrically speaking, 
the hindrances to transcutaneous electrical stimulation of muscles and nerves are: 

• high resistance in series, and low resistance in parallel with the excitable tissue to 
be stimulated. The first of these acts as an impediment to the passage of the current and 
therefore demands the application of high e.m.f.s.; the second acts as a by-pass and compels 
one to employ large currents. In the deeper tissues the current density will to some 
extent be influenced by^ the presence of intermuscular fascial planes, blood-vessels, bones 
and adipose layers, thus it may be assumed that in normal circumstances some portion of 
the field will nave a higher density than another and that this core of high density will 
cause the electrode position to have some slight directional, and selective eHect. The 
motor points of muscles must be explained in terms of areas on the skin which bring this 
core of high density into the most advantageous position for stimulating the nerve supply- 
ing the muscle. When a nerve has degenerated the motor point loses its significance and 
becomes less critical. 

It is probable that anomalies of distribution account for some of the differences noted 
in connexion with current threshold measurements in bulky and small muscles. In a 
large muscular mass where the electric field between the two electrodes is at liberty to 
expand it does not necessarily follow that using twice the total current, causes doubling 
of the original current density at all points throughout the muscle, as would be the case 
with small muscles such as the interossei which are situated between two bony structures 
of high resistance. 

Of all the factors which hamper muscle testing, oedema holds pride of place. When 
present, the excessive intercellular fluids act as low resistance paths in parallel with 
the tissues to be stimulated. The application of Ohm’s Lasv explains why a higher current 
has to be used in a low resistance in order to obtain the necessary potential differences 
along it. A very marked increase in the blood content of muscle has a somewhat similar 
effect. I was able to demonstrate in a limb, which had a grossly defective blood supply due 
to a brachial plexus lesion, that an increase in the circulation produced by raising its 
temperature in a short-wave field, brought about an apparent decrease in the excitability. 
Apparent, because an analysis of the I/T curves revealed that the chronaxy was con- 
siderably lower in the warm limb although the threshold currents were higher (fig. 2). 

It is unfortunate that when electrically exploring nerves, we have to rely upon sight 
and touch in order to detect the responses. To be visible or palpable, a large number of 
fibres have to be brought into action. The number of fibres required will depend on 
a number of factors of a mechanical order ranging from stiffness of various structures to 
tendon discontinuity. 

In threshold measurements, where minimal responses have to be observed, the tension 
on the structures concerned and hence the position of the limb, are of some importance. 

Nov. — Phys. Med. 2 
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When concomitant contractions of other muscles due to spread of the, stimulus occur, 
and provoke movement of tendons and of joints, the greatest caution. has to be exercised 
in order to avoid being misled. Cold, too, increases stiffness and slows down contraction. 
It tends to cause a normal muscle to react sluggishlv, at times simulating the typical 



reaction of a denervated muscle. Many problems would he solved if instead of having 
to detect muscle contractions we could detect action potentials. 

Curiously enough, sensory losses which almost invariably accompany nerve lesions 
can be a source of error. The presence of anatsthctic areas over the muscle to be tested 
enables one to use currents of much higher densities than would otherwise be tolerated 
by the patient. In consequence, a response to faradic stimulation is sometimes obtained 
in denervated muscles with a faradic current of unusually high intensity. 

Some perplexing phenomena occasionally make their appearance. Of these, mention 
must be made of the sluggish contraction sometimes obtained as the result of faradic 
stimulation of the nerve or over the motor point of a muscle. My interpretation of 
this occurrence is that a few intact nerve fibres enable one to cause the contraction of the 
corresponding normal muscle fibres, whose movements act as a mechanical stimulus to 
the hyperexcitable denervated muscle fibres. It is significant that when this type of 
reaction is elicited, die muscles concerned are relatively easy to stimulate by percussion. 

When stimulating a muscle with threshold faradic and galvanic currents, it is 
occasionally observed that entirely different bundles of muscle fibre.s respond to these 
two stimuli. This is clearly significant of partial dcnervatioit. 

Before the stage of recovery is reached — that is, during the static stage — it is possible 
to visualize a muscle consisting wholly or partly of the only two types of muscle fibres 
normal and denervated. This simple conception unfortunately becomes one of great 
complexity at the moment when an increasing number of muscle fibres are regaining 
their nerve supply. Nor is this surprising, for it is inconceivable that a muscle fibre 
should, at one moment, affect the characteristics of a denervated fibre and an instant 
later, those of a normal fibre. There must be a transitional state with fluctuating 
characteristics. Their I/T curves of which we know little, probably are responsible for 
the confusion and erratic behaviour encountered at this particular juncture. 

A puzzling aspect of nerve regeneration is flic frequency with which return of volun- 
tary power precedes that of the response to faradic stimulation. Physiologists divorce 
the properties of conduction and excitabilitv in nerves. It is therefore not surprising to 
find them returning separately. Excitability of nerves to electrical stimuli ' must be 
intimately connected with the integrity of the polarizable surface in the nerve fibre. 
Consequently it is not far fetched to postulate that nerve fibres and their sheaths regain 
the requisite electrical properties independently from axon regeneration. 

I wish to record my indebtedness to the Medical Research Council for the grant which 
made possible the investigations relating to the I/T curves, mentioned here. 
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DISCUSSION ON BURNS OF THE EYELIDS AND CONJUNCTIVA 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral Cecil Wakeley, in opening the discussion, said; The problem of 
burns of the face and eyelids has been a very important one during this war and the last. 
In the last war, in the Navy, we had over 6.000 cases of burns, 95% of which affected the 
face and hands. In the Services, whether in the aeroplane, the tank, or the large or small 
ship, the face and hands suffer most severely. After the battle of Jutland we had some- 
thing like 650 cases at the hospital where I was stationed, and these included a large 
number of burns. Tlte first-aid dressing in those days was picric acid, but the cases in 
the battle of Jutland showed that this was of no use whatever, because when put on and 
left on it coagulated the skin to such an extent that a second degree burn was converted 
into a third degree burn when the dressings were removed. 

In one such case of a second degree burn we treated the man with saline packs. After 
three days he had a certain amount of oedema of the eyelids, but otherwise the case was 
proceeding perfectlv well, and at the end of ten days it had cleared up and there was 
no permanent disability. 

Another patient had complete skin loss round the eyes as a result .of a burn. In this 
case grafting was not done, and severe contractures remained. 

In 1916 we realized that there were two fundamental things in the treatment of 
burns; (1) Elimination of sepsis; (2) Skin grafting for the third degree or deep burn. 

After the battle of Jutland we devised an anti-flash gear for the face made of aertex 
material impregnated with an anti-heating substance to be worn by seamen. 

Soon after the beginning of this war there was an undue number of facial burns 
which were the result of the men having ,*.hc face completely unprotected. We had such 
a spate of cases that at the end of 1939 we devised an extra protection for men who did 
not tvear a gas-mask. It consists of cellulose acetate goggles and aertex heat-resisting 
material for the nose and mouth. It can be stowed away in the man’s steel helmet. 
Since we have introduced this protective device our incidence of burns of the face has 
been very small indeed. But in the Mediterranean Fleet it has seemed to me that the 
only thing which can induce the men to use the protection provided is to have had seme 
first-hand experience of the danger. Bv far the greatest pronortion of the cases ar*- nro- 
duced by exploding bombs. The bomb may not have touched the patient at all, but- 
the effect of the blast is to split the skin, and to produce a superficial burn of the hair 
and face. There are usually other lesions as well. Patients treated with triple dye jells' 
have done extremely well. 

In a bomb-flash burn the blast may also cause the skin to split. Some of these little 
Ipions of the skin go down a quarter of an inch, but the face is so vascular that prac- 
tically no scarring is experienced from the effect of such burns, and there is no permanent 
disability. They are usually treated with triple dye jelly. The oedema which is seen at 
first soon clears up. 

An interesting case was that of a Russian rating in a certain submarine who started to 
clean the switchboard with brush and water. This of course short-circuited and he got 
an electrical burn of his face. Some of these burns went through the whole thickness of 
the skin. He \yas treated only with sulohathiazolc cream, but we were able to cret him 
to hospital within half an hour of the accident. There was the usual oedema of the eye- 
lids, which cleared up and the ultimate result is extremely good, with no scarr'ne. 

n* treatment of burns, there is a vast difference between the case which is brought 
to hospital w'ithin half an hour or an hour of the accident and the case which does not 
reach hospital for five or six days. In the Royal Navy to-day 50% of our casualties due 
to burns occur in smaller .ships which have no medical officers on board and often cannot 
Xov. — Ophth. 1 
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reach port for five or six days. In 1939-40 half the burns cases on these small ships died. 
By the time the men reached hospital they were moribund; we then gave up the use of 
tannic acid and started to use such a coagulant as the triple dye or gentian violet, and we 
found that our mortality was reduced to 5%, But with tlie increase of our corvettes 
we have used in these small ships the sulphonamide preparations. The trouble 
always is that a layman cannot distinguish between a deep and a superficial burn, and 
therefore we have some cases which were wrongly treated and which died simply of 
sulphonamide poisoning. For that reason we persist in the small ships in using a coagu- 
lant which prevents excessive fluid loss and is also antiseptic. 

At the beginning of the war we thought that every case of burns should have intra- 
venous plasma, or saline, and two out of three cases of burns admitted to Haslar at di.at 
time were treated in this way. To-day we are giving only one in ten intravenous therapy, 
and that is due to the fact that we have impressed upon the medical officers and the 
nursing staff the instruction that burn cases should be given fluid by mouth. ITOen 
there are 50 or 60 such cases to deal with — the highest number we have ever had in one 
day was 90 — some definite and quick treatment is necessary, as a haemoglobin estimation 
of all these cases four times a day is obviously impossible." Common sense and^ clinical 
acumen ai e far more important in saving life "than scientific investigation; the main thing 
is to save as many lives as possible. Moreover, if a series of patients in a ward for such 
cases find that they are to have intravenous therapy they think they are going to die, whereas 
if they are asked only to drink a sweetened fluid the picture is very difierent. 

Shock . — In the Navy we take the view that morphia will never kill a man who is in pain. 
As to the application "of heat in shock 1 have heard it stated that the clinician is rather apt 
to overheat his patients who are suffering from shock. That may be so in some cases, but I 
myself have never seen a patient who was very badly shocked suffer from too much hea^t. 
As soon as the patient’s clinical condition has been got back to something like normal the 
heat should by all means be reduced, but if a man who has been in the water and 
has been badly burned with oil fuel is received in a shocked state, tire greater and me 
more immediate the heat treatment we give him tire better. An attempt to warm him 
up very gradually will never succeed. , 

With regard to" coagulants, it has been said that a patient can die from the amount m 
fluid which he loses from the burned area or from the fluid which shifts from the blood- 
vessels into the tissue spaces. If one has got means of treating shock and a means of re- 
suscitation for the patient, it does not matter whether he is treated witli a coagulant or not. 
But if it is a question of first-aid treatment and the patient is not going to rea(± hospital 
for five or six days, then a coagulant must be used, and, moreover, one which is an .anti- 
septic. If a patient has been badly burned and is got to hospital within half an hour tt 
does not matter whether you use sulphonamide cream, or paraffin or oil, as long a.s 
sepsis is prevented. The difficulty is in the cases which do not reach hospital for some 
days. Here a coagulant must be used, and the men in the destroyers must be told that 
above all things they must keep the patient warm. 

Wing-Commander J. C. Neely said that an analysis of 1 20 cases of burns received at an 
R.A.F. hospital showed that 80% affected the face, and of this 80%, 20% had ectropion aim 
5% only had the globe affected. The cause of this type of burn was, of course, (1) physical 
i.e. petrol flames, incendiary and flash bombs, or (2) chemical, i.e. caustic acid anti 
alkalis and gaseous chemicals. For prophylaxis thq goggles which were first issued were 
inadequate because of their restricted visual fields. These have been modified according 
to the specification of Air Commodore Livingston and now have a very wide field of vi.sion, 
but still in the large bombers none of the men wear these goggles because they interfere 
with night vision. 

[Lantern slides of the goggles used for flying and for men engaged in acetvlcue welding 
and for blacksmiths and others were shown on the screen, Tire pictures included a remark- 
able one of the amount of material which collected on the Icn.scs and which would have 
entered the eye had not the protective device been worn.] 


Flight-Lieutenant D. C. Bodenham said that as had been pointed out, in war burns of 
the face due to exposure to flame, tire eyelids were very frequently involved. He stressed 
the importance of the seb.aceoits glands and hair follicles of the skin, because in destruc- 
tive burns there were invariably i.solated epithelial cells left in the dermis, and it was from 
these island cells, by spreading and coalescing, that healing occurred. 

Two types of burn were important from the point of view of treatment, namelv. the 
.-iinerficial second degree burn affecting the epithelium only, and the destructive or' third 
dcltce burn in which all or practically all of the dermis tyas destroyed. But it was sur- 
prising bow often epithelial islands survived and were sufficient to bring about the healing 
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of small areas, although in the case of extensive destruction this was much too slow and 
skin grafting was necessary. 

He showed a typical second degree burn, saying that it would heal with verj' little 
trouble, almost without treatment, and would present practically no problem provided 
it was kept clean. 

The teal problem was the destructive third degree burn, with the epithelium hanging 
in loose shreds, exposing the underlying dermis, which was coagulated. No treatment would 
entirely prevent scarring in these cases. His lantern slides included histological pictures 
of the appearance of the second and third degree burn. In the latter, no cell structure 
was left at all. There was just one indistinguishable mass, and the skin was completely 
destroyed. 

In facial burns, owing to the very loose supporting tissues, a tremendous amount of 
mdema developed even with a moderate burn. The oedema began to make its appearance 
a few minutes after the accident and increased up to twelve hours. It remained at the 
maximum from twelve to thirty-six hours and then began to subside. This had a bearing 
on the management of these cases, particularly of the eyes, as at this early stage it was 
difficult to open the eyes and therefore these patients were got into hospital under expert 
care as soon as possible. The Royal Air Force was fortunate in this respect and most of 
them were in expert hands ver\' soon after the accident. It was remarkable how rarely 
the globe was involved, even in'thc most destructive cases. 

In the Air Force they saw only a few flash burns. These burns were due to .the instan- 
taneous combustion of magnesium used in flash bombs. In these the exposure was a 
matter of a fraction of a second, whereas in the flame burn it was anything from 10 to 60 
seconds, and that gave a chance for the closing of the eyelids, which tended to save the 
globe at the expense of the lid. In the flash burn, though there was conjunctival involve- 
ment the exposure was so brief that the burn was largely superficial. The globe in these 
cases was somewhat protected by the constant film of moisture which bathed the cornea 
and the conjunctiva. 

In magnesium flash burns tattooing of the globe sometimes occurred, owing to 
minute particles being driven home by the force of the explosion. Unfortunately they 
were often too small and too numerous to be removed surgically. Though the skin of the 
eyelid was particularly delicate, it was surprising how, even in the worst burns of the eye- 
lids, the tarsal plates remained intact. 

He next showed pictures of a third degree burn taken from the fifth day onwards. In 
the first some cedema was still remaining, and the lids were closed on the ninth day. 
There were red granulations which bled easily. As shown in this case there was often 
ultimate scarring, with failure to close the lids completely. 

Treatment . — After showing other examples of cases of burns received by airmen, the 
speaker turned to the question of treatment. In the Royal Air Force the results with 
tannic acid were so unsuccessful that quite early in the war its use was forbidden in RiA.F. 
and E.M.S. hospitals. 

The present-day treatment rested on simple principles, namely, to prevent infection and 
to do as little harm as possible to the healing tissues. If infection developed it should be 
treated specifically. Early healing should be the aim, and if the case did not heal on its 
own, it should be assisted by skin grafting. For some eighteen months they had been 
using the synthetic detergent C.T.A.B, (cetyl trimethyl ammonium bromide) prepared bv 
Imperial Chemical Industries. It was used in 0-75% water solution and at the same time 
was a ver)' good antiseptic, seeming to combine many valuable features for the primary 
cleansing of fresh burns. It was applied with a swab of cotton-wool. Any loose-hanging 
threads of epithelium were then removed. This could be done with the aid of morphia to 
keep the patient quiet, not to relieve pain, because in the early stages of destructive burns 
there was no pain. Cleansing was followed by an application of sulphonamide either as pow- 
der or 3°o cream as advocated by Dr, Colebrook. The face was covered by coarse mesh 
vaselin gauze, and this made a very soft, gentle non-traumatic dressing, and one which 
could be easily removed. 

Facial burns were particularly open to infection. The nose and mouth could not be 
covered completely and formed an adjacent source of staphylococci and streptococci, 
which obtained easy access to the burnt tissue, and in this way infection, particularly 
with the staphylococcus, occurred almost always in the treatment of these severe 
burns. Penicillin had been used as a local application. If it was used in a cream base he 
preferred a simple mixture of lanette wax and vaselin. Penicillin made to a strength of 
100 units per gramme was consistentlv effective in eliminating streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci from granulating surfaces. It was applied every twenty-four hours, and the cases as 
a rule responded within four days. In undertaking specific treatment they often came 
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back to penicillin because of the failure pf the sulphonamides. and in this way tltey ob- 
tained the conditions under which healing took place most rapidlv. ' 

Later when contracture of the lids developed, some degree of keratitis was not infre- 
quent, and might go on to ulceration with loss of the eve, though this had not occurred 
in his experience. In the milder cases simple measures might be employed, such as 
constantly keeping the globe moist with saline and using a lubricant such as liquid 
paraffin. In the severe cases with complete ectropion developing before the face and lids 
had healed, this alone would not prevent keratitis. A case was shown wearing a contact 
lens. . 

Effective protection to the cornea could be given much more simply by wearing a 
■Standard anti-gas eye shield. A picture rvas shown with one in use on a severe case. 
These eye shields were particularly valuable in protecting the cornea when such cases 
came to operation for skin grafting of other areas. 

They could be used with complete confidence and manv sore eves could be avoided 
by this simple measure. 


Squadron Leader G. W. Cashell said that it was interesting to note that in the R.A.F. 
type of burns of the face it is unusual to find any burning of the cornea or conjunctiva. 
The I'.ds which were instinctively closed, bore the brunt of the trauma, and in the nn’or'tv 
of cases there was only some slight reddening of the conjunctiva, and slight redema of the 
corneal epithelium. 

Cases of direct burning of the conjunctiva have been due to : (1) a magnesium flash bomb; 
(2) incendiary bomb; (3) the effect of phosphorus; (4) concentrated sulphuric acid. 

In treating cases where the conjunctiva and cornea were directly involved, the inmortant 
thing was the prevention of adhesions between these two structures, or between the pal- 
pebral and ocular conjunctiva with obliteration of rite fornix. It was much easier to 
prevent these complications than to deal with them. 


Squadron Leader Cashell then gave details of five cases; 

Case I. — Flash bomb burns to Sgt, G., aged 31, Flight Engineer. While flying over en^y 
territory, was injured when a flash bomb exploded in the flare shoot of the aircraft, tne 
chief effect in this case was the production of multiple fine abrasions of cornets of ootn 
eyes, with masses of fine foreign bodies embedded in each. The burning effect in tms 
case was very slight and the vision was 6/12 each eye. unimproved on account of me 
corneal nebulae. 


Case 11. — In sharp contrast was the case of L.A.C. B,. aged 22, an Armourer. He va- 
injured when a magnesium bomb exploded and had very severe burning of the cornete la 
both eyes, and the eyes became badly infected, forming deep necrotic ulcers. He vas 
transferred temporarify under the speaker’s care. The chief effect in this case was tlie 
secondary infection following the burns to the cornea. The eyes became much cleaner 
after starting treatment with penicillin. The culture from both eyes showed Staph, aureus. , 


Case III. — Burn from an incendiary bomb Sgt, S, of a Bomb Disposal Unit. He sus-, 
tained severe burns of the lower arid inner conjunctival fornix. Dense adhesions nan 
formed between the lower lid and the globe. The lower canaliculus had been obliteratea 
in scar tissue and the cornea was badly ulcerated. He was first treated with a Thierscn 
skin graft inserted in the lower fornix which took well, but was not well tolerated in 
association with the adjacent conjunctiva and cornea. The eye remained irritable ana 
the conjunctiva was chronically ulcerated along the edge of the graft, which was attacliea 
to the limbus. It was decided to replace the skin with a mucous membrane graft, A 
large amount of mucous membrane can be obtained from the inside of the lower liP- 
With the help of Squadron Leader Matthews, who took the graft, the original skin graft 
was removed, and the mucous membrane graft inserted; this was keot in Place by means 
of a contact lens. Although the vision in this case was very poor, on account of tj’® 
extensive corneal nebulse, the eye was comfortable and the cornea smoothly healed. Tho 
mucous membrane still looks rather red and swollen, but it may contract down, leaving 
an eye that is fairly comfort.able and not too unsightly. 

Case IV— Was quoted from a publication by Wing-Commander T. Keith Lyle and 
Squadron Leader A. G. Cross in the British Journal of Ophthalmology. 1942, 23. 301, where 
th°y described the delayed effect of direct burns to the eye with phosphorus. The case, 
R '^K . an airman, sustained burns to the eyes m HUB, and following that had frequent 
recurrin" attacks of keratitis and scleritis. The effect resembled mustard gas keratitis, 
but the ’clinical features were different. The mam lesion vyas a scleritis with a deep 
corneal opacity separated from the sclera by a small ring of clear cornea. There was very 
little corneal vascularization. It was suggested that the condition of the cornea was a 
degenerative one originating with phosphorus burn. 

V Sulphuric acid burns to the face and left eye of L.A.C. p. (A full report of 

thic nse had already been made and would appear elsewhere.) This airman sustained 
the iSfurv when a carboy of concentrated sulphuric acid broke and spl^ashed him. He was 
hospital shortlv after the accident, and in addition to burns of the hands 
f n? lees l%d a burn involving the cornea and lower conjunctiyal fornix of left eve. 
The problems to be dealt with here were; (1) Control of the infection: <2) prevention of 
symblepharon. 
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The infection with the hemolytic' streptococcus was o.uickly controlled with penicillin, 
applied in the form of drops, and this materially assisted the solution of the second 
problem. The prevention of symblepharon was by means of a contact lens manufactured 
in the hospital, with the co-operation of the dental officer. Under a general anffisthetic, 
a cast was taken of the eye in a soft dental wax. From this was made a contact lens in 
portex acrylic resin. The lens was fitted within four days of the injury and worn con- 
tinuously for twenty-one days. The result was excellent. The man now had a healthy 
mobile eye, with a' small corneal nebula, and a vision of G/9. 

The points to be noted with regard to these special types of burns were: (1) Control of 
infection. (2) Prevention of symblepharon, which could be guaranteed by the use of 
rapidly made plastic contact lens, fd) Mucous membrane could be used to restore the 
conjunctival fornix, where obliteration had occurred, and wa.s less irritating than skin. 


Mr. T. Pomfret Kilner said that he intended to confine his contribution to the showing 
of a film indicating clearly the technique of eyelid grafting. This seemed all the more 
justifiable since a very high percentage of the repair work on burns about the eyelids is 
concerned with the treatment of ectropion. 

During the projection of the film he advised that when possible only one eyelid should 
be tackled at a time: that it was unwise to graft upper and lower eyelids at the same opera- 
tion, for if this was attempted it was difficult to obtain over-correction on which success 
so much depended: that approximation of eyelids by tarsorrhaphy and grafting both eye- 
lids with a single mould-applied graft failed to give the necessarv area of new skin, re- 
eversion of the eyelid over the mould being essential. 

He also stressed (a) the importance of early grafting — even at the risk of recontracture or 
partial failure — to provide covering for an exposed cornea and avoidance of ulceration and 
opacity formation, (h) The need to remember the bearing of other scarred areas of the 
face on the eyelids — release of scarring of the cheek or forehead regions often being needed 
to' overcome drag on the eyelids, (c) The importance of diagnosing the extent and type of 
loss, it being useless trying to repair full- thickness loss by free skin grafting. 

He hoped that he was passing on information from his experience which would help 
surgeons to deal with such cases as were under consideration when the services of a plastic 
specialist were not available. 


Mr. Frederick Ridley spoke of the protection of the eye. His observations were based 
upon the experience of a Maxillo-Facial Unit, where more than 100 ca.'es of burns so 
severe as toTequire lid-grafting bad been treated. They were summarized as follows; 

No coagulants should be used in the treatment of the eyelids; the splinting effect, the 
difficulty of proper care of the eye, the discomfort and the fact that nothing is gained by 
waterproofing such a minute area are strong contra-indications. 

Tulle gras dressings and saline packs are satisfactory. The full saline bath has a drama- 
tic effect in alleviating blepharospasm and photophobia. Argyrol 10% b.d. and atropine 
1 % daily protect against local sepsis and anticipate the development of corneal mischief. 
Organic silver preparations used should be neutral, many are strongly alkaline. 

Grafting of the lids should be undertaken as soon as lid retraction develops. Healing 
is promoted and such grafts do better than expected. Burnt areas remote from the lids 
contribute much to the retraction and should be grafted as soon as possible. 

Only four cases had failed to respond to this routine. Two developed ulceration with 
some visual loss. This experience led to the use of mechanical protection in the other 
two cases. 


The exposed cornea may be protected by contact lenses; delay in production, discon- 
tinuity of wearing, retention of pus, and discomfort are serious disadvantages. Lid suture 
is impracticable in the acute septic stage and useless in the cicatricial stage. Earlv ca'es 
with loss of lid tissue may be saved by sliding down a frontal skin flap and suturing over 
the exposed eye. If an unburnt skin area is available an acrylic mask should be worn. 
This should be moulded from a cast of the face and should fit both the face and the 
eye perfectly. The part apposed to the eye itself should be lined with thin sheet dental 
casting wax. Against this the cornea moves with comfort and retains its polish. A narrow- 
tube may be built into the centre of the mask to facilitate irrigation of the eye. A solution 
of 10% of the patient’s serum in 0-5% saline reproduces the surface tension of the tears 
and wets the cornea perfectly. Atropine or other drugs may he added. If a mask cannot 
be worn a small shield filling the palpebral aperture mav" be fitted, as was described in 
the Brit. Med 1943 (ii). 268. This shield is carried on an extension bar from a 
dental cap spUnt. 
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Two Cases of Whole-Tliickness Skin Grafts to the Lower Lid. — Major A. Seymour Philps, 
R.A.M.C. (for Sir Harold Gillies, C.B.E., F.R.C.S.). 

Both patients had liad whole-thickness skin grafu; to the lower lid taken from behind the 
ear. Attention tvas drawn to the good colour match of this skin with the surrounding 
area. It was much better than that usually obtained ivith a Thiersch graft. 

Flying-Officer K. was shot down over Tripoli and captured by the Italians. He was 
badly burned about the face and hands, and by. the time he was repatriated there was 
marked scarring and ectropion of the lower lids of both eyes. He has now had both lower 
lids grafted (May 1943) and also nose (August 1943). 

The second patient, a hospital porter, though not injured by burning, had a marked 
degree of cicatricial ectropion of the right lower lid. This w'as grafted in Augpt 194 j. 
and although ttvo months had not yet elapsed the resiilt appeared to be very satisfactor;’. 

Metallic Foreign Body in the Vitreous. — Violet M. Attenborough, D.O.M.S. (for T. C. 
Summers, F.R.C.S.). 

T. C., male, aged 37. Riveter. 

The patient was first seen in March 1943. 

He gave a history of having received an injury to the right eye a year before whilst 
riveting duralumin. Vision in die right eye was then 6/9, in the left eye 6/6. A large 
foreign body could be seen projecting into the vitreous. This proved to be non-magnctic. 
The eye was quiet. In Septemlicr the patient complained that his right vision was failing- 
Vision in right eye is now 6/24. The vitreous is hazy and there are metallic deposits cu 
the surface of and in the Icn.s capsule. There is a greenish coloration throughout the 
whole of the lens. 

The left eye is unaffected. 

Other cases were shotvn as follows : 

Tarsectomy for Intractable Trachoma. — A. F. MacCaluan, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

-Bilateral Htemorrhagic Retinitis with Retinal Detachments. — ^Violet M. Attenborouch, 
D.O.M.S. 

(1) Anophthalmos Following Injury Where Artificial Eye Had Not Been Removed From 
Socket For 27 Years. (2) Congenital Pigmentation of Right Nerve-Head, Vision Being 
Unaffected. — V. B. Purvis, M.B. 
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The Clinical Society of London (1868-1907) 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By ]. D. Rollestox, M.D. 

In contrast with the practice of the parent society on only two previous occasions have 
Presidential Addresses been given before the Clinical Section. One was that of Sir Thomas 
Barlow in 1907, which was the first to be delivered before the Section after the Clinical 
Society became merged in the Royal Society of Medicine, while the other was Sir Anthony 
Bowlby’s Address in 1920 “On the Application of War Methods to Civil Practice,” 

A proposal to make a Section of Clinical hledicine and Surgery as tvell as of other sub- 
jects, part of a Royal Society of Medicine dates back to 1868, when a committee to deal 
with the matter was set up by the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society and was funher 
discussed the following year, but nothing came of it (Moore and Paget, 1905), 

In 1892 Sir Andrew Clark, who was president of that Society, raised the question of 
amalgamation again, but died before much progress was made in effecting union, and hi.s 
successor Mr., afterwards Sir, Jonathan Hutchinson was so opposed to it that the matter 
was not resuscitated until 1905, u’hen a revised scheme of union was made and two years 
later the union of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society with seventeen other Societies 
was firmly established. 

The term “Clinical Society of London ” has been erroneously applied in the First Scries 
of. the Surgeon-General's Catalogue, 1882, 229, to a Clinical Society at Guy's Hospital 
founded in 1836, also called “Clinical Report Society”, whose proceedings were incorpora- 
ted for many years in Guy’s Hospito! Reports- 
According" to James Blake Bailey, librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons, the forma- 
tion of the Clinical Society of London, the parent of the Clinical Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, was mainly due to Dr. Headlam Greenhow and Dr., afterwards Sir, 
John Burden Sanderson, who were both assistant physicians to the Middlesex Hospital, 
the latter subsequently going to Oxford where he was appointed first Waynflete Professor 
of Physiology and later Regius Professor of Medicine. According to Sir John Bland-Sutton 
Greenhow's only monument consists of specimens illustrating Addison’s disease and miner’s 
phthisis in the Museum of the Middlesex Hospital, but he was also the author of the best 
pre-antitoxin work on diphtheria and also of a valuable monograph on Addison’s 
disease. On October 29, 1867, a meeting was held at Burdon Sanderson’s 
house, 49, Queen Anne Street, with Greenhow in the Chair, to discuss 
the formation of a Society “for the cultivation and promotion of practical 
medicine and surgery by the collection of cases, especially such as bear upon undeter- 
mined questions in pathology and therapeutics.” A provisional committee was then 
appointed, and a sub-committee consisting of Dr., afterwards Sir, George Buchanan, 
Medical Inspector to the Privy Council, Mr. Callender, assistant surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospnal, Dr. Greenhow, Dr. Sydney Ringer, physician to University College Hos- 
pital and Dr. Burdon Sanderson, was nominated to prepare a draft of rules for the 
Society. The proposal met with immediate success. At a meeting on December 9, 1867, 
it was reported that 1 10 original members had joined the Society. Sir Thomas Watson, 
the leading physician of the dav, indeed, it has been said of the century, as well 
as author of a classical work on “The Principles and Practice of Physic,” was appointed 
first President with Dr. Burdon Sanderson and Mr. Callender as the first Secretaries. The 
first General Meeting was held on January 10, 1868, tvhen Sir Thomas Watson delivered 
his Presidential Address. With the exception of the first session which was held from 
Januarj' to May, all the sessions were held from October to May, as in the Clinical 
Section to-day, but took place twice a month, namelv on the second and fourth Fridays. 

The business of each Ordinary Meeting consisted in the receiving of communications 
of two classes; the first relating to cases of which the records were complete, while those 
of the second class were still under observation. No communication was to exceed ten 
minutes, longer papers being regarded as more suitable for the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. Annual Meetings were held for the election of officers and other 
members of the Council, and Special Meetings were convened by the President and 
Council for the consideration of special business The meetings tvere successively held at 
53, Berners Street in the rooms of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, at 33, 
Dec. — Cun. 5 
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George Street, Hanover Square, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, and again 
in tile rooms of tlic Koyai AJedicnl and Gliirurgical Society at 20, Hanover Square, ■ 
Cases shown were arawn from all dcpartmeiits of med.cinc in the widest sense of the 
word. Duniatology was represented Dy kadclillc Crocker, Colcott Fox, Tilbury Fox. 
.Malcolm Morns, ana J. J. 1-r.ngle; Epidemiology by George Buchanan and Sir Richard 
Thorne-Tliornc; Neurology by Chnrlton Basi.an, C. E. beevor, Thomas Buzzard, Sir 
William Goivers and Hugulings Jackson; Ophinalmology by E. Ncttlcship, George Lawson 
and Brudcncll Carta*; Crthopieaics by J. Jackson ClarKc, T. H. Opensnaw and Bernard 
Both; Otorhinolaryngology by Sir Felix Scnion, Sir Morcll Mackenzie and Sir William 
Dalby; Paidiairics by Sir I'homas Barlow, J. F. Goodhnrt and Sir G. F. Still, and Urology 
by Sir Henry Thompson, Sir George Buckston Browne, \V. F. Tcevan, Harry Fenwick and 

David Newman. As regards my own speciality of acute infectious diseases, the Truiisaclions 

of the Clinical Society show that this subject received much more attention than it subse- 
quently did at the Clinical Section, as is seen from the fact that during the forty years 
of the Clinical Society’s existence there were seme fiftv eases of acute infectious disease 
recorded, particularly diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid, as compared with only 
fifteen in the Trmisactions of the Clinical Section between 1907 and 1942. . 

Undoubtedly the most interesting historical event connected with the Clinical Societ)' 
was the first medical demonstration held in this country of X-rays nearly fifty years ago. 
Sir William Hale- White, who was honorary secretary at the time.'said: “Earlyin 1896 the 
Society invited Professor Sylvanus Thomp.son. the celebrated physicist, to tell its members 
about die new discovery. A Special Meeting was held on March 30, 1896, in the'Sactetys 
rooms in Hanover Square and was attended by nearly dOO members.” As the profosor 
did not read a formal paper, the demonstration w.os not recorded in the Trniisnct oii^, but 
short notices of the event appeared in the Lancet (1896, i, 935) and British Medical Jonrnat 
(1896, i, 875) at the t'nic. Subsequently numerous cases illustrating the diagnostic ana 
therapeutic value of X-rays were reported at the meetings of the Society, and recorded in 
Volumes 30 to dO of its Transactions. r • ' i 

At the t'me of its amalgamation in the Royal Society of Medicine in 1907 the Chnica 
Society numbered 572 ordin.irv members and' 16 honorary members, seven of’ whom were 
British, viz. Sir William Eroadbent. Thomas Bryant, Lord Lister, Sir William Osier, oit 
Thomas Smith and Sir Samuel Wilks, and nine foreign, namely John Billings, Wilhelm 
Erb, Friedrich von E'tmrch, William Williams Keen. Theodor Kocher, Ernst von Leyden, 


Just Lucas-Championniere, Costanzo Mazzoni and Weir Mitchell. _ . , 

Sir Thomas Watson was the first and most eminent President of the Clinical Society, ot 
whom John Marshall in his Presidential Address before the Royal Medical and 9 
gical Society, of which Watson was a Vice-President, said; “All his titles must yield in 
significance to that of being termed ‘the greatest English Physician of the present centu^’, 
a designation which he fairlv earned by his nrofes.sional eminence, his moral worth, his 
sagacity, his integrity, his undeviating regard for the feelings and interests of his brethren, 
and by his steady adhesion to those high principles of duty, which he so eloquently ex- 
pounded in his well-known and often quoted ‘Introductorv Lecture,’ and which made 
him so fit an adviser on ethical questions relating to our profession.” {See my paper en- 
titled "Sir Thomas Watson, President, Royal College of Physicians,” to appear in a 
forthcoming number of The Medical Press and Circular.) 

Of the 19 other Presidents of the Society the most notable were Sir William Broadbent, 
Sir Douglas Powell and Sir Frederick Tavlor among the phvsicians, and Sir James Paget. 
Lord Lister, Thomas Bryant, Howard Marsh and Hugh Glutton among the surgeons- 

The rules of the Society ordained that each President should hold office for two ve.irs 
and that surgeons should alternate with physicians — n rule which was and still is rigidly 
observed. Each President either in h‘s first or second year of office delivered an Addre.ss— 
a rule ivhich wa.s also faithfully kept by the Society though not subsequently bv the Section- 
Four Presidents indeed, viz. Dr. Greenhow, Sir William Gull, Sir Dvee Duckworth and 
Sir Prescott Hewitt gave two Addres'cs, the first being Inaugural and the second Vale- 
dictory. The great majority of Pre.sidential Addresses dealt with generalities, and only 
three had definite titles, viz. those bv St Prescott Gardner Hewitt on> Pvatmia in General 
Practice (Trans, din. Soc. Land.. 7, 1874), Jo'cph Lister, as he was then, on The Catgut 
Ligature {12, 1881). and H. H. Glutton on Adolescent or Late Rickets (39, 1907). 

A remarkable custom in the practice of the Society, which, doubtless, owing to life 
having become much more strenuous, is not now observed bv the Section. w,as''the fre- 
ouent'formation of special crmmhtces to discuss various subjects or individual cases. Of 
such ccmmittecs undoubtedly the three most important were those on nivNcedema 
Lr the D-riods of incubation and contagiousness of certain infectious dise.ases 

it.’ y ftfon and "Jbe antitoxin of diphlher=a (31 End), of which the members were Dr. 

rhurch Stephen Mackenzie. Sidnev Coupland. Hale- White, Sidney Ringer. Willi.am 
p ^ fHon’ Sec ) T W Wnshbourn. H. P. Hawkins ,-nd last but bv no mc.ans le.a.st, 
PasKur^n - -n interesting subjects di.scussed by speci.al committees 
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The financial position of the Society was eminently 
and this is no doubt to be attributed to the business capacity of 
whom— Greenhow. Heath and Ord— held office for ten elesen j 

largest sum expended by the Society at one time was £300 for the publ.cation of the 
Committee’s Report on Myxoedcma, £100 of which, however, was defrayed by Dr. W. M. 

Ord, the Chairman of the Committee. illusion 

No account of the activities of the Clinical Society would be 'uthout al^^^ 

to the valuable author and subject indexes of the Tratisachms, occi^> g , . 

The first, which was compiled by Dr., afterwards Sir Archibald E. g 

1898, and dealt with the thirty years 1868-189/, while the second published in 1919 
covered the period 1898-1907. 
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Carcinoma of CEsophagus: Resection and CEsophago-gastrostomy.— Vernon C. Thompson, 
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J. W., aged 53. Labourer. 

Hisfory.— June 1941: Sudden onset of dysphagia. September 1941: Carcinoma of 
oesophagus diagnosed by X-ray. 
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George Street, Hanover Square, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, and again 
in tile rooms of the Royal Medical and Cliiriirgical Society at 20, Hanover Square.- 
Cases shown were arawn from all deparcme.its of med.cine in the widest sense of the 
word. Dermatology was represented oy Kadcliflc Crocker, Colcott Fox, Tilbury Fox, 
, hJaicolm Morris, .ana j. j. I'r.ngle; lipidemiology by George Buchanan and Sir fiichaw 
Thorne-Thorne; Neurology by Charlton Bast.an, C. E. beevor, Thomas Buzzard, Sir 
William Gowers and Hugulings Jackson; Ophtnalmalogy bv E. Nctllcship, George Lawson 
and Brudenell Carter; Crthopietlics by J. Jackson ClarKC.'T. H. Opensuaw and Bernard 
Roth; Otorhinolaryngology b}' Sir Felix Semon, Sir Morcll Mackenzie and Sir IVillia® 
Dalby; Paidiatrics by Sir I'homas Barlow, J. F. Goodharc and Sir G. F. Still, and Uralogt 
by Sir Henry Thompson, S.'r George Buckston Browne, W. F. Tcevan, Hurry Fenwick and 

David Newman. As regards my own spcciahtv of acute infectious diseases, the rrournrfw'ii 

of the Clinical Society show that this subject received much more attention than it sub>e- 
quently did at the Clinical Section, as is seen from the fact that during the forty yean 
of the Clinical Society’s existence there were seme fifty case.s of acute infectious diseaie 
recorded, particularly diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid, as compared with only 
fifteen in the Trausacltons of the Clinical Section between 1907 and 19-12. _ 

Undoubtedly the most interesting historical event connected with the Clinical Society 
was the first medical demanstration held in this country of X-rays nearly 
Sir William Hale- White, who was honorary secretary at the time, said: “Early in 1896 the 
Society invited Professor Sylvanus Thompson, the celebrated physicist, to tell its memoets 
about die new discovery. A Special Meeting was held on March 30, 1S96, in thc'Socicq s 
rooms in Hanover Square and was attcndetl bv nearly -100 members." As the professor 


did not read a formal 


paper, the demanstration was not recorded in the Trwsad otn, a 
short notices of the event appeared in the Lancet (IS96, i, 935) and British Medical joitrm 
(1896, i, 875) at the t'me. Subsequently numerous cases illustrating the diagnostic an 
therapeutic value of X-rays were reported at the meetings of the Society, and rccoraeu i 
Volumes 30 to “10 oi hs Transact ions. - rr ’‘1 

At the t'me of its amalgamation in the Royal Society of Medicine in 1907 the Chnica 
Society numbered 572 ordmary members and' 16 honorary' members, seven of whom "cr 
British, viz. Sir William Eroadbent. Thomas Bryant, Lord Lister, Sir William Cldof- 
Thomas Smith and Sir Samuel Wilks, and nine foreign, namely John Billings, V 
Erb, Friedrich von E'nnrch, Wflliam Williams Keen. Theodor Kocher, Ernst von Lcyac , 
Just Lucas-Chnnipionniere, Costanzo Mazzoni and V^cir Mitchell. _ . t 

Sir Thomas Watson was the first and most eminent Pre.sident of the Clinical Society, o 
whom John Marshall in his Presidential Address before the Royal Medical and Chiruj* 
gical Society, of which Watson was a Vice-President, said : “All his titles must yield i" 
significance to that of being termed ‘the greatest English Physician of the present century, 
a designation which he fairlv earned by his nrofessional eminence, his moral worth, m* 
sagacity, his integrity, his undeviating regard for the feelings and interests of his brethren, 
and by his steady adhesion to those high principles of duty, which he so eloQuently ex- 
pounded in his tvell-known and often quoted ‘Introductorv Lecture,’ and ivhich maar 
him so fit an adviser on ethical questions relating to our profession.” (See my paper en- 
titled “Sir Thomas Watson, President, Royal College of Physicians,” to appear m a 
forthcoming number of The Medical Press and Circular.) 

Of the 19 other Presidents of the Society the most notable were Sir William Broadbent, 
Sir Douglas Powell and Sir Frederick Tavlor among the phvsicians, and Sir James Paget- 
Lord Lister, Thomas Bryant, Howard Marsh and Hugh Clunon among the surgeons. 

The rules of the Society ordained that each President should hold office for two ve.ars 
and that surgeons should alternate with physicians — a rule which was and still is rigidly 
observed. Each President either in h's first or second year of office delivered an Atfdress^ 
a rule which was also faithfully kept by the Society though not subiequentlv bv the Section- 
Four Presidents indeed, viz.. Dr, Greenhow. Sir William Gull. Sir Dvee Duckworth and 
Sir Prescott Hewitt gave two Addresses, the first being Inaugural and the second ^^^le- 
dictory. The great majority of President‘'al Addresses dealt ivith generalities, and only 
three had definite titles, viz. those bv S'r Prescott G.ydncr Hewitt on Pvaemia ’u General 
Practice (Trans, din. Soc. Land.. 7. 1S74), Joseph Lister, ns he was then, on The Catgut 
Ligature ( 12 , 1881), and H. H. Glutton on Adolescent or Late Rickets ( 39 , 1907). 

A remarkable custom in the practice of the Society, which, doubtless, owing to life 
Invine become much more strenuous, is not now observed bv the Section, was The fre- 
' cut formation of special cmim'Uees to discuss various subjects or individual cases. Of 
such committees undoubtedly the three most important were those on mvxn'dcma 
r , the n-riods of incubation and contagiousness of certain infectious diseases 

c ntirl the antitoxin of dinhthera (St End), of which the members were Dr. 

iv^’e^rburrh Stenh-n Mackenzie. Sidnev Coupland. Hale-White, Sidney Ringer. William 
W. S. Chircl. p W.-i.dibourn. H. P. Hawkins and last but bv no mean.s least, 

Pastwr^Ho . (31 1898). Other interesting subjects discussed by special committees 
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were The Temperature in Syphilis { 3 , 1870, 170), Hyperpyrexia in Rheumatism 
(1882, IS, 261), Excision of Hip-joint (ISSl, 14 , 223) and Joint Disease and Locomotor 
Ataxia ( 20 , 1887, 271). Reference should also be made to the Supplement ( 22 , 1889) 
containing additional information concerning the cases reported in the first 21 volumes of 
the Transactions and compiled by a committee of five physicians and five surgeons 
appointed by the Council at the suggestion of the President, Mr. Christopher Heath, 
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The financial position of the Society was eminently satisfactory throughout its course 
and this is no doubt to be attributed to the business capacity of the treasurers, three of 
whom — Greenhow, Heath and Ord — held office for ten or eleven successive years. The 
largest sum expended by the Society at one time was £300 for the publication of the 
Committee’s Report on Myxoedema, £100 of which, however, was defrayed by Dr. W. M. 
Ord, the Chairman of the Committee. 

No account of the activities of the Clinical Society would be complete without allusion 
to the valuable author and subject indexes of the Transactions, occupying two volumes. 
The first, which was compiled by Dr., afterwards Sir, Archibald E. Garrod, appeared in 
1898, and dealt with the thirty years 1868-1897, while the second published in 1919 
covered the period 1898-1907. 
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George Street, Hanover Square, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, and again 
in tfte rooms of tnc Koynt Medical and Gliirurgical Society at 20, Hanover Square.- 
Cases sivown were drawn from till dcparimciits of mcd.cinc in the widest sense of the 
word. Dermatology was rcjircscntcd Oy Kaddiflc Crocker, Colcott Fox, Tilbury Fox, 
.Malcolm Morns, ana J. J, l-r.nglc; Epidemiology by George Buchanan and Sir Kichara 
Thorne-Thorne; Neurology by Charlton Uast.an, C. E. heevor, Thomas Buzzard, Sir 
■^Villiam Gowers and Hugiilings Jackson; Ophtnalmology by E. Nettleship, George Lawson 
and Brudenell Carter; Crthepieeiics by J. Jackson ClarKc,"T. H. Opensnaw and Burnara 
Roth; Otorhinolaryngology by Sir Felix Semon,- Sir Mordl Mackenzie and Sir dydliam 
Dalby; Pediatrics by Sir I’homas Barlow, J. F. Goodhart and Sir G. F. Still, and yyungi 
by Sir Henry Thompson, Sir George Buckston Browne, W. F. Tcevan, Hurry Fenwick ana 

David Newman. As regards my own speciality of acute infectious diseases, the rrmisutdwnr 

of the Clinical Society show that this -subject received much more attention than it subse- 
quently did at the Clinical Section, as is seen from the fact, that during the forty- years 
of the Clinical Society’s existence "there were seme fifty cases of acute infectious disease 
recorded, particularly diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid, as compared with onl)' 
fifteen in the Transachons of the Clinical Section between 1907 and 1942. . 

'Undoubtedly the most interesting historical event connected with the Clinical oocieq 
was the first medical demonstration held in this country of X-rays nearly 
Sir William Hale- White, who was honorary secretary at the time,'said; “Early in * 
Society invited Professor Sylvanus Thompson,, the celebrated physicist, to tell its 
about tile new discovery. A Special Meeting was held on March 30, 1896, in thcSaciet) 
rooms in Hanover Square and was attended by nearly 400 mEmbers.” As the 
did not read a formal paper, the demonstration was not recorded in the Trnttsact oitu, 
short notices of the event appeared in the Lancet (1896, i, 93S) and British Medical jourit 
(1896, i, 875) at the t'me. Subsequently numerous cases illustrating the 
therapeutic value of X-rays were reported at the meetings of the Society, and recordea 
Volumes 20 to 40 of its Transactions. - 1 

At the t'me of its amalgamation in the Royal Society of Medicine in 1907 the 
Society numbered 572 ordinary members and' 16 honorary members, seven of' whom " 
British, viz. Sir William Eroadbent. Thomas Bryant, Lord Lister, Sir William Oder- 
Thomas Smith and Sir Samuel Wilks, and nine foreign, namely John Billing.s, v\ line 
Erb, Friedrich von E'mirch, Wflliam Williams Keen. Theodor Kocher, Ernst von Leya® ' 


Just Lucas-Championniere, Costanzo Mazzoni and Weir Mitchell. _ • , nf 

Sir Thomas Watson was the first and most eminent President of the Clinical Soc^ty, 
whom John Marshall in his Presidential Address before the Royal Medical and 9 
gical Society, of which Watson was a Vice-President, said: "All his titles must yield i , 
significance to that of being termed ‘the greatest English Phvsician of the present century, 
a designation which he fairly earned by his professional eminence, his moral worth, a'* 
sagacity, his integrity, his undeviating regard for the feelings and interests of his brethren, 
and by his steady adhesion to those high principles of duty, which he so eloquently ex- 
pounded in his well-known and often quoted ‘Introductory Lecture,’ and which mad 
him so fit an adviser on ethical questions relating to our profession.” (See my paper en- 
titled “Sir Thomas Watson, President, Royal College of Physicians,” to appear in a 
forthcoming number of The Medical Press and Circidar.) 

Of the 19 other Presidents of the Society the most notable were Sir William Broadbent, 
Sir Douglas Powell and Sir Frederick Tavlor among the physicians, and Sir James Paget. 
Lord Lister, Thomas Brvant, Howard Marsh and Hugh Glutton among the surgeons. 

The rules of the Society ordained that each President should hold office for two vears 
and that surgeons should alternate with physicians — a rule which was and still is rigidly 
observed. Each President either in h's first or second year of office delivered an Address 
a rule which was also faithfully kept by the Society though not subsequently by the Section- 
Four Presidents indeed, viz. .^Dr. Creenhow. Sir William Gull, Sir Dyce Duckworth and 
Sir Prescott Hew'itt gave two Addresses, the first being Inaugural and the second Vale- 
dictory. The great majority of Presidential Addresses dealt with generalities, and only 
three had definite titles, viz. those bv S’r Prescott Gardner Hewitt on-Pva^mia in General 
Practice (Trans, din. Soc. Land.. 7 , 1874), Joseph Lister, as he was then, on The Catgut 
Lieature ( 12 , 1881), and H. H. Clutton on Adolescent or Late Rickets ( 39 , 1907). 

A remarkable custom in the practice of the Society, which, doubtless, owing to life 
h-ivinp- become much more strenuous, is not now observed bv the Section, was "'the fre- 
A„rmntion of special cemm’-ttees to discuss various subjects or individual cases. Of 
1 ? d-nrnmittees undoubtedly the three most important were those on mvxa:dema 
suen ccmi of incubation and contagiousness of certain infectious diseases 

( 21 , Sappl-h the p- Pf diphtheria (31 Bnd). of which the members were Dr. 

Stephen Mackenzie. Sidney Coupland. Hale-Whitc. Sidney Ringer. William 
W. S. Chmch, S P tV-ashbourn. H. P. Hawkins and last but bv no mean.s least, 

Pasteur (Hon. ace.;, ■ -g^g^ other interesting subjects discussed by special committees 
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were The Temperature in Syphilis ( 3 , 1870, 170), Hyperpyrexia in Rheumatism 
(1882, 15 , 261), Excision of Hip-joint (1881, 14 , 223) and Joint Disease and Locomotor 
Ataxia ( 20 , 1887, 271). Reference should also be made to the Supplement ( 22 , 1889) 
containing additional information concerning the cases reported in the first 21 volumes of 
the Transactions and compiled by a committee of five physicians and five surgeons 
appointed by the Council at the suggestion of the President, Mr.' Christopher Heath. 
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The financial position of the Society was eminently satisfactory’ throughout its course 
and this is no doubt to be attributed to the business capacity of the treasurers, three of 
whom — Greenhow, Heath and Ord — held office for ten or eleven successive years. The 
largest sum expended by the Society at one time was £300 for the publication of the 
Committee’s Report on Myxoedema, £100 of which, however, was defrayed by Dr. W. M. 
Ord, the Chairman of the Committee. 

No account of the activities of the Clinical Society would be complete without allusion 
to the valuable author and subject indexes of the Transactions, occupying two volumes. 
The first, which was compiled by Dr., afterwards Sir, Archibald E. Garrod, appeared in 
1898, and dealt with the thirty years 1868-1897, while the second published in 1919 
covered the period 1898-1907. 
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Carcinoma of CEsophagus: Resection and CEsophago-gastrostomy. — Vernox C. Thompson- 
F.R.C.S. 

J. W., aged 53, Labourer. 

History.— June 1941: Sudden onset of dysphagia. September 1941: Carcinoma of 
oesophagus diagnosed by X-ray. “ ur 
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George Street, Hanover Square, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, and again 
in tile rooms of tlic Koyai Medical and Uiirurgical Society at 20 , Hanover Square.- 
Cases shown were oratvn from all dcparinients of med.cine in the widest sense of ihe 
word. Dermatology was represented Dy Kadclilic Crocker, Colcott Fo.\, Tilbury Fov. 
.Malcolm Morns, aiui j. J. I'r.nglc; Epidemiology by George Buchanan and Sir Kichan 
Thorne-Thorne; j\eurology by Charlton Bast.an, C. E. beevor, Thomas Buzzard. Sir 
William Gowers and Hiigulings Jackson; Ophtnalmology by E. Mcttlcship, Geerge Lawson 
and lirudencll Cari.r; Crthopieaics by J. Jackson Clantc. T. H. Opcnsiiaw and Bernard 
Roth; Otorhinolaryngelcgy by Sir Felix Semon, Sir Morell Mackenzie and Sir ^yilll 3 ^l 
Dalby; Paediatrics by Sir I'homas Barlow, J. F. Goodhart and Sir G. F. Still, and bromg) 
by Sir Henry Thompson, Sir George Buckston Browne, \V. F. Teevan, Hurry Fenwick ana 

David Newman. As regards my own speciality of acute infectious di.seascs, the Traiisdc/wns 

of the Clinical Society show that this subject received much more attention than it sub-t- 
qnently did at the Clinical Section, as is seen from the fact that during the forty yeah 
of the Clinical Society's existence "there were seme fifty' casc.s of acute infectious disease 
recorded, particularly diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid, as compared with only 
fifteen in the Tratuachoits of the Clinical Section between 1907 and 19-12. _ c • rr 

Undoubtedly the most interesting historical event connected with the Clinical Society 
was the first medical dcmansiration held in this country of X-rays nearly 
Sir William Hale- White, who was honorary secretary at the time,' said; “Early- in ^ 
Society invited Professor Sylvanus Thompson, the celebrated phy.sicist. to tell its membeis 
about die new discovery. A Special Meeting was held on March 30, 1896, in the Socieb 
rooms in Hanover Square and was attended by nearly 400 members." As the P™ 
did not read a formal paper, the demonstration was not recorded in the Trnnsaci ou^, u 
short notices of the event appeared in the Lancet (IS96, i, 935) and British Medical 
(1896, i, 875) at the t'me. Subsequently numerous cases illustrating the 
therapeutic value of X-rays were reported at the meetings of the Society, and recorded 
Volumes 20 to 40 of its Troiixoc/ioiis. __ rr ‘‘I 

At the t'ms of its amalgamation in the Royal Society of Medicine in 1907 the Cliniw 
Society numbered 572 ordinary members and 16 honorary members, seven of whom 'at 
British, viz. Sir William Eroadbent. Thomas Bryant, Lord Lister, Sir yViiliam ' 

Thomas Smith and Sir Samuel Wilks, and nine foreign, namely John Billings, 

Erb, Friedrich von E'nm-ch, William Williams Keen. Theodor Kocher, Ernst von Leydc , 


Just Lucas-Championnicre, Costanzo Mazzoni and Weir Mitchell. . c 

Sir Thomas Watson was the first and most eminent President of the Clinical Soewty, 0 
whom John Marshall in his Presidential Address before the Royal Medical and 9 
gical Society, of which Watson was a Vice-President, said: “All his titles must yield 
significance to that of being termed ‘the greatest English Phvsician of the present centuryv 
a designation which he fairly earned by his professional eminence, his moral worth. 1 "- 
sagacity, his integrity, his undsviating regard for the feelings and interests of his brethren, 
and by his steady adhesion to those high principles of duty, which he so eloquently ex- 
pounded in his well-known and often quoted Tntroductorv Lecture,’ and which made 
him so fit an adviser on ethical questions relating to our profession.” (See my pnpnj 
titled “Sir Thomas Watson, President, Royal College of Physicians,” to appear in n 
forthcoming number of The Medical Press and Circular.) 

Of the 19 other Presidents of the Society the most notable were Sir William Brondbent, 
Sir Douglas Powell and Sir Frederick Tavlor among the phvsicians, and- Sir James Paget- 
Lord Lister, Thomas Brvant, Howard Marsh and Hugh Glutton among the surgeons. 

The rules of the Society ordained that each President should hold office for two vears 
and that surgeons .should alternate with physicians — a rule which was and still is rigidly 
observed. Each President either in h's first or second year of office delivered an Address—- 
a rule which was also faithfully kept by the Society though not subsequently bv the Scctioit 
Four Presidents indeed, viz. Dr. Greenhow, Sir William Gull. Sir Dvee Duckworth and 
Sir Prescott Hewitt gave two Addres'es, the first being Inaugural and the second Vale- 
dictory. The great majority of Presidential Addresses dealt with generalities, and only 
three had definite titles, viz. those bv -St Prescott Gariner Hewitt omPv.-emia m Ccncml 
Practice (Trans, clin. Sac. Land.. 7 . 1874), Joseph Lister, as he was then, on The Catgut 
Ligature { 12 , 1881), and H. H. Glutton on Adolescent or Late Rickets ( 39 , 1907). 

A remarkable custom in the practice of the Society, which, doubtless, owing to liR 
Invin? become much more strenuous, is not now observed hv the Section, was "the fre- 
oupnt formation of special cmim'-tiees to discuss various subjects or individual cases. Of 
r) remmittccs undoubtedly the three most important were those on mvxo’dema 
suen cc neriods of incubation and contagiousness of certain infectious diseases 

( 21 , mipp •). i - .jjjfitoxin of dinhthcra (31 End), of which the members were Dr. 

Steohen M.ackenzie. Sidney Coupland. Halc-Whitc, Sidney Ringer. Willi.am 
S. Church, P W.a.shbmirn. H. P. Hawkins rnd last but bv no means least, 

Pasteur^l^on.^ ( 31 ’ 1S9S)- Other interesting subjects discussed by spcci.al committees 
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were The Temperature in Syphilis ( 3 , 1870, 170), Hyperpyrexia in Rheumatism 
(1882, 15 , 261), Excision of Hip-joint (1881. 14 , 223) and Joint Disease and Locomotor 
Ataxia ( 20 , 1887, 271). Reference should also be made to the Supplement ( 22 , 1889) 
containing additional information concerning the cases reported in the first 21 volumes of 
the Transactions and compiled by a committee of five physicians and five surgeons 
appointed by the Council at the suggestion of the President, Mr. Christopher Heath. 



Georg* Richmond^ R.A. pinx. S. CousxnSt sculp. 

SIR THOxMAS WATSON, BART. 


The financial position of the Society was eminently satisfactory throughout its course 
and this is no doubt to be attributed to the business capacity of the treasurers, three of 
whom — Greenhow, Heath and Ord — held office for ten or eleven successive years. The 
largest sum expended by the Society at one time was £300 for the publication of the 
Committee’s Report on Myxoedema, £100 of which, however, was defrayed by Dr. W. M. 
Ord, the Chairman of the Committee. 

No account of the activities of the Clinical Society would be complete without allusion 
to the valuable author and subject indexes of the Transactions, occupying two volumes. 
The first, which was compiled by Dr., afterwards Sir, Archibald E. Garrod, appeared in 
1898, and dealt with the thirty years 1868-1897, while the second published in 1919 
covered the period 1898-1907. 
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Carcinoma of CEsophagus: Resection and CEsophago-gastrostomy. — Vernon C. Thompso.n, 
F.R.C.S. 

J. W., aged 53, Labourer. 

Hrslory.—June 1941: Sudden onset of dvsphagia. September 1941: Carcinoma of 
oesophagus diagnosed by X-ray. * 7 
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George Street, Hanover Square, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, and again 
in the rooms of the Royal iVlcdienl and Ghirurgical Society at 20, Hanover Square. ■ 

Cases shown were arawn from all departmeats of med.cine in the widest sense of the ' 
word. Dermatology ivas represented Oy Kadcii/le Lrockcr, Colcott Fox, Tilbury Fox, 
.Malcolm Morns, ana J. J. l-r.ngle; Epidemiology . by George Buchanan and Sir Richard 
Thorne-Thorne; iSieurology by Charlton Bast.an, C. E. beevor, Thomas Buzzard, Sir _ 
William Gowers and Hugulings Jackson; Ophtnaim^logy by E. Nettlcship, George Lawson 
and Brudenell Cart..r; Crthopieuics by J. Jackson Clarice, T. H. Opensnaw and Bernard 
Roth; Otorhinolaryngclcgy by Sir Fcli.v Semon, Sir MorcH Mackenzie and Sir William 
Dalby: Paediatrics by Sir Fhomas Barlow, J, F. Goodliart and Sir G. F. Still, and Urology 
by Sir Henry Thompson, Sir George Buckston Browne, W, F. Teevan, Hurry Fenwick and 
David Newman. As regards my own speciality of acute infectious diseases, the Tmiisiic/ioiis 
of the Clinical Society show that this subject received much more attention than it subse- 
quently did at the Clinical Section, as is seen from the fact that during the forty years 
of the Clinical Society’s existence 'there were seme fifty cases of acute infectious disease 
recorded, particularly diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid, as compared with only 
fifteen in the Transactions of the Clinical Section between 1907 and 19-12. 


Undoubtedly the most interesting historical event connected with the Clinical Society 
was the first medical demonstration held in this country of X-rays nearly fifty years ago. 
Sir William Hale- White, who was honorary secretary at the time,'said: “Early in 1S96 the 
Society invited Professor Sylvanus Thompson,. the celebrated physicist, to tell its members 
about die new discovery. A Special Meeting was held on March 30, 1896, in thcSociety’s 
rooms in Hanover Square and was attended by nearly 400 members.” As the professor 
did not read a formal paper, the demonstration wa.s not recorded in the Transact otts, but 
short notices of the event appeared in the Lancet {1S96, i, 935) and British Medical Journal 
(1896, i, 875) at die t'nie. Subsequently numerous cases illustrating the diagnostic and 
therapeutic value of X-rays were reported at the meetings of the Society, and recorded in 
Volumes 30 to 40 of its Transactions. ■ • ■ • i 

At the t'ms of its amalgamation in the Royal Society of Medicine in 1907 the Clinical 
Society numbered 572 ord.nary members and .16 honorary members, seven of whom were 
British, viz. Sir William Eroadbent, Thomas Bryant, Lord Lister, Sir William Osier, Sir 
Thomas Smith and Sir Samuel Wilks, and nine foreign, namely John Billings, Wilhelm 
Erb, Friedrich von E'mirch, William Williams Keen. Theodor Kocher, Ernst von Leyden, 


Just Lucas-Cliampionnicre, Costanzo Mazzoni and Weir Mitchell. 

Sir Thomas Wat.son was the first and most eminent President of the Clinical Society,' of 


significance to that of being termed ‘the greatest English Physician of the present century, 
a designation which he fairly earned by his orofessional eminence, his moral worth. Ins 
sagacity, his integrity, his undeviating regard for the feelings and interests of his brethren, 
and by his steady adhesion to those high principles of duty, which he so eloouently ex- 
pounded in his well-known and often quoted ‘Introductory Lecture,’ and which made 
him so fit an adviser on ethical questions relating to our profession.” (See my paper en- 
titled “Sir Thomas Watson, President, Royal College of Physicians,” to appear in a 
forthcoming number of The Medical Press and Circular.) 

Of the 19 other Presidents of the Society the most notable were Sir William Broadbent, 
Sir Dougins Powell and Sir Frederick T.avlor among the phvsicians, and- Sir James Paget, 
Lord Li.ster, Thomas Bn'ant, Howard Marsh and Hugh Glutton among the surgeons. 

The rules of the Society ordained that each President should hold office for two vwrs 
and that surgeons should alternate with physicians — a rule which was and still is rigidly 
observed. Each President either in his first or second year of office delivered an Addre.ss— 
a rule which was also faithfullv kept by the Society though not subsequently bv the Section. 
Four Presidents indeed, viz.. Dr. Greenhow, Sir William Gull. Sir Dyce Duckworth and 
Sir Prescott Hewitt gave two Addrcs'cs, the first being Inaugural and the second Vale- 
dictory. The great majority of Presidential Addresses dealt with generalities, and only 
three had definite titles, viz. those bv S'r Prescott Gardner Hewitt on^Pvremia in General 
Practice (Trans, clin. Soc. Land.. 7 , 1874), Joseph Lister, .as he was then, on The Catgut 
Ligature ( 12 , 1881), and H. H. Glutton on Adolescent or Late Rickets ( 39 , 1907). 

A remarkable custom in the practice of the Society, which, doubtless, owing to life 
having become much more strentious, is not now observed bv the Section, was the fre- 
quent formation of special crmmhtees to discuss various subjects or individual cases. Of 
such committees undoubtedly the three most important were those on mvxocdema 
121 Subhl). the periods of incubation and contagiousness of certain infectious diseases 
Iz^ Svlfli and the antitoxin of diphtheria (3* End), of which the members were Dr. 

Church Stephen Mackenzie. Sidnev Coupland. Hale-White, Sidney Ringer. William 
P->‘reiir fflfon' See) T W, Wa.shbourn. H. P. Hawkins Pnd last but bv no means least, 
E W Goodail (31 1898). Other interesting subjects discussed by special committees 
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were The Temperature in Syphilis (3, 1S70, ,170), Hyperpyrexia in Rheumatism 

(1882, IS, 261), Excision of Hip-joint (1881, 14, 223) and Joint Disease and Locomotor 
Ataxia ( 20 , 1887, 271). Reference should also be made to the Supplement ( 22 , 1889) 
containing additional information concerning the cases reported in the first 21 volumes of 
the Trwisactions and compiled bv a committee of five physicians and five surgeons 
appointed by the Council at the suggestion of the President, Mr.' Christopher Heath. 
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SIR THOMAS WATSON, BART. 


The financial position of the Society was eminently satisfactory throughout its course 
and this is no doubt to be attributed to the business capacity of the treasurers, three of 
whom — Greenhow, Heath and Ord — held office for ten or eleven successive years. The 
largest sum expended by the Society at one time was £300 for the publication of the 
Committee’s Report on Myxoedema, £100 of which, however, was defrayed by Dr. W. M. 
Ord, the Chairman of the Committee. 


No account of the activities of the Clinical Society would be complete without allusion 
to the valuable author and subject indexes of the Transactions, occupying two volumes. 
The first, which was compiled by Dr., afterwards Sir, Archibald E. Garrod, appeared in 
1898, and dealt with the thirty years 1868-1897, while the second published in 1919 
covered the period 1898-1907. 
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Carcinoma of CEsophagus: Resection and CEsophago-gastrostomy. — Vernon C Thompson 
F.R.C.S. 

J. W., aged 53, Labourer. 

History . — ^^fune 1941; Sudden onset of dysphagia. September 1941: Carcinoma of 
oesophagus diagnosed by X-ray. 
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Operations. — October 7, ]941 : Laparotomy and jejunostomy. October 29, 1941 ; Thora- 
cotomy. Diaphragm incised. Growth involving lower l^^ ’in. of oesophagus and upper 
in. of stomach resected. Stomach closed and cut end of oesophagus implanted into 
separate incision in stomach. Biopsy : Squamous-cell carcinoma. Convalescence unevent- 
ful. Present condtlion. — Eats normally. Working seventy-two hours a week. 

Case of Partial CEsophagectomy for Carcinoma with EKtrathoracic Gastro-cesophageal 
Anastomosis.— Hermon Taylor, M.D., M.Ch., F.R.C.S. 

Mrs. A. B., aged 60. Used to weigh 1 1 st. Admitted weighing 6 sr. 8 lb. having had si.v 
montlis’ history of increasing dysphagia. 

Examination. — No notable physical signs except gross wasting. Barium swallow : X-ray 
showed typical carcinoma 2 in. to 3 in. above catdia. . 

Operation (8.4.43 after three weeks’ preparation in hospital). — No preliminary jejmio.'!- 
tomy. Cyclopropane and oxygen anaesthesia by Mr. Stout. Intravenous plasma. Time 
two and three-quarter hours. 

Right thoracotomy removing 7th rib. Operable growth found in the oesophagus behind 
pericardium apparently extending to . 1 in. from, the cardia. Ossophagus mobilized from 
the mediastinum after division of the azygos veins and vascular attachments. The lovver 
5 in. of oesophagus bearing the growth were resected. Upper end of awophagus temporarily 
brought out in the neck between pharynx and right carotid sheath above suprasternal 
notch. Through an epigastric incision, whole stomach separated from its attaclunents 
except the pylorus and the right gastric and gastro-epiploic vessels, completely mobilizing 
the body ana fundus. A pre-sternal subcutaneous tunnel was made between cervical and 
epigastric incisions along which the oesophagus from above, and the stomach from below, 
were passed and anastomosed through a transverse opening at the level of the 4th costal 
cartilage. Ryle’s tube inserted for feeding purpose.s. Wounds closed with immediate ex- 
pansion of lung. 

Post-operative progress. — Oxygen by BLB mask. Sidphathiazole by tube. Cough and 
sputum on fourth day. The anastomosis leaked on fifth day and caused temporary surgi- 
cal emphysema followed by infection of the wound and, later, the pre.sent fistula. _ Aspira- 
tion of chest on third, fourth, fifth and eighth days produced small amounts of fluid which 
were sterile on culture. On twenty-fifth day aspiration produced staphylococcal pus 
(? secondary infection from wound). Rib resection and drainage of empyema. Empyema 
healed in four months. At the present time the patient is ambulant, is gaining weight 
and taking food by mouth. The fistula at the gastro-cesophageal junction is a gap 1 in. 
long and is bridged by an indwelling tube dirough which the food passes without leakage. 

The fistula is due for operative closure in the near future. 

Comment. — The above operation, which as far as the writer i.s aware, is a new one. 
has the following advantages; (1) It provides an ossophagenl anastomosis which is unlikely 
to be fatal if leakage occurs. (2) It restores the continuity of tlic gaslro-intestinal tract after 
the removal of the growth and it obviates the necessity for further subsidiary operations. 

(3) The resection and the anastomosis may, if necessary, be performed in two stages. 

(4) It is applicable to growths anywhere in the oesophagus except the upper end. 

Two Cases of CEsophagectomy and Anterior CEsophagoplasty. — R. C. Brock, M.S. 

(1) Mrs. A. B., aged 60, had had difficulty in .swallowing for two months. X-ray showed 
a carcinomatous constriction at the level of the 9th thoracic vertebra confirmed _ by 
cesophagoscopy and biopsy. On 25.3.43 the oesophagus was removed by Torek’s operation, 
the organ being divided some 2 in. above the cardia and brought out through a stab 
wound in the epigastrium as an inferior ocsophagostomy. 

Convalescence was uneventful after thi.s operation and continuity was restored by a 
rubber tube through which she ate quite well. On 27.3.43 anterior a-sophagoplasty was 
performed, the skin tube being joined above and below but left open near the lower end 
to allow exit of a tube passing through into the stomach for feeding. Unfortimatelv some 
breaking-down occurred at the junction of the upper end of the tube and the cesophagus 
and a fistula developed. Attempts are being made to close this by plastic operations. Her 
general condition continues to be good. 

(2) Mr. F- B., aged 60, had had dysphagia for three months and invc.stigation revealed 
a carcinomatous stricture at the level of the bifurcation of the trachea. On 4.3.43 the 
cesophagus was resected by Torek's method, the upper and lower stumps of the oesophagus 
being brought out to the skin surface and the two ends joined immediately by an anterior 
skin lube. Infection occurred leading to breaking-down of the anastomoses but apart 
from this the patient made a good recovery and feeding was established by a rubber tube. 
On 17.6.43 a second attempt was made to perform anterior msophagoplasty but again this 
failed. He is now feeding well with a large-bore rubber tube. 

‘ Co„jj,icnt. ^Both these cases illustrate the difficuitics in the wav of re-establishing con- 

tinuity of the oesophagus, though the ccsophagectomy itself is well tolerated. A prelimin- 
ary jejunostomy is definitely desirable. 
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Transthoracic Resection of Carcinoma of the Cardia with Involvement of the Lower End 
of the CEsophagus, and CEsophago-gastrostomy. — O. S. Tubbs, F.R.C.S. 

J. P., male, aged 56. Admitted for operation 29.4.43. 

Complaint . — Epigastric pain and wettkness. 

Previous history . — Abdominal gunshot wound 1917. i 

History of present complaint . — In May 1942: Excessive fatigue. August 1942: 
Severe pain in epigastrium immediately after swallowing food; this lasted for a quarter 
of an hour and was followed by a dull ache which lasted to the next meal. Appetite 
good but afraid to eat. No difficulty in swallowing. No vomiting. November 1942: 
Black stools for three days — felt very weak and was admitted to hospital. Htemoglobin 
34% (Haldane). No abnormal clinical signs apart from secondary ana;mia associated with 
achlorhydria. Barium X-ray examination of stomach revealed no abnormality. Rest, 
alkalis and iron resulted in almost complete relief of pain and a rise in ha;moglobin to 
54%. Discharged after seven weeks. March 1943: Pain more severe than ever 
before. Vomited a small amount of blood. Readmitted to hospital. X-ray examination 
again showed no gastric abnormality but gastroscopy (Dr. Charles Fletcher) revealed the 
borders of a sloughing ulcer near the oesophageal opening. 

29.4.43 : Transferred for operation. 30.4.43 : Transfusion of 2 pints of fresh blood. 
3.5.43: Hemoglobin 72%. 4.5.43: Exploratory laparotomy (Mr. J. P. Hosford). Carci- 
noma of cardia confirmed. The growth was mobile but involved the abdominal part of the 
oesophagus, and therefore irremovable by total gastrectomy. Jejunostomy performed. 
Convalescence complicated by suppurative bronchitis. 27.5.43 : Transthoracic resection 
of growth and oesophago-gastrostorriy. Exposure obtained through the left 9th rib bed 
followed by incision of diaphragm; lower end of oesophagus mobilized and stomach freed 
by division of greater and lesser omenta; growth resected with proximal half of stomach 
and 2 in. of oesophagus; stomach closed and oesophagus anastomosed to anterior wall of 
stomach; diaphragm sutured to partially thoracic stomach; chest closed with intercostal 
drainage. 1 .6.43 : Pleural drain removed. 

5.6.43; Fluid first given by mouth. 9.6.43: Jejunostomy tube removed. 11.6.43: 
Allowed up. 24.6.43: Barium X-ray examination of oesophagus and stomach: no stricture 
at site of anastomosis: barium passed rapidly into stomach. 

29.6.43 : Discharged. Since discharge, general condition has improved; no pain; no 
difficulty in swallowing; regurgitates small quantity of watery fluid after meals. 


Professor Grey Turner said it was a remarkable occasion and he could not help wonder- 
ing what the members of the Laryngological Section would have thought when he presented 
his first completely successful case of oesophagectomy in this very room in 1934, if someone 
had told them that in less than ten years five successful cases could be shown in one 
afternoon! The fact that these successful cases could be shown was a complete vindication 
for what he had urged about the place of operation in the management of malignant 
disease of the oesophagus. He had always predicted that the day was not far distant when 
it would be much more generally amenable to surgery. The cases also showed that in the 
presence of malignant disease the surgeon must never be easily deterred. One of the 
speakers had mentioned that "pull-through” method which had been employed in the case 
presented by the speaker in 1934, but he would like it to be clearly understood that he did 
not advocate that method at the present time. He felt sure that the future of the manage- 
ment of the malignant disease of the oesophagus depended upon the development of the 
intrathoracic operation but none the less he was not prepared to say that the “pull- 
through” would never again have a place in surgery. The whole problem was wrapped 
up m the question of early diagnosis. This ought to be- made within a week or two 
of the presentation of the first suggestive symptoms, if that could be done then probably 
ui. many cases the growth would be found limited to the wall of the cesophagus which 
might still move freely in thfe bed of cellular tissue in which it lies. This would greatly 
facilitate the problem of removal. He did not wish to take up the time of the meeting 
oy making detailed remarks about the patients shown but he would like to point out 
that a very favourable feature was the fact that their average age was just a few months 
over 57. This was in marked contrast to the majority of the cases with which he had 
Been called upon to deal for most of his patients had been round about 70 and were 
usually rather worn and often the victims of cardiac and respiratory breakdown. The 
wses also showed the importance of experience in chest surgery and he was reminded 
of the remark made in 1918 by George E. Gask, one of the pioneers in thoracic 
surgery, to the effect that the day would come when the chest cavity might be as freely 
opened for exploration as the abdomen. But it would be wrong and misleading to give 
the impression that the problems of oesophagectomy were all solved for there was still 
a very high mortality which was often disheartening because the cause could not be 
assigned. Restoration by direct anastomosis after excision of the lower oesophagus seemed 
on the ri^t lines as exemplified by two of the cases shown, but the speaker knew only 
too well that there were many difficulties and d-sappoint’T’ents connected with the efforts 
function of swallowing after excision of the middle portion, and he con- 
^ssed that he still had considerable doubt in his own mind as to the best method 
much impressed with the extrathoracic restoration by using 
mobilized stomach as exemplified in one of the patients. One debatable Question 

S the'^lower nllV patients showed conclusively that divfLon 

''Bgi had not interfered with restoration to health and artiviK- 
These remarkable cases certainly demonstrated the value of the Clinical SectUirwhich 
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was an admirable place to compare results and pool experience for it was in that way 
that progress lay. 

Hffimangiectatic Hepatoma. — Kenneth Heritage, F.R.C.S. 

I Miss M. F., aged 46, was admitted with a three days' history of persistent localized pain 
in the right iliac fossa. No vomiting. Bowels normal. Micturition normal. Anicnorrhcea 
for the last tnrec years. 

T. 98-6'’. P. 84, R. 20. No signs of acute appendicitis but a large smooth rounded mass 
was palpable immediately, to the right of the umbilicus. The mass moved with respiration 
but an interval could be felt between it and the liver and the costal margin. No pulsation 
could be felt. All pain cleared up with rest in bed. 

Urine completely normal on chemical examination, microscopy and culture. Intra- 
venous pyelogram .showed normal renal pelvcs'and calicos. 

Barium follow-through meal showed no abnormality of the stomach or duodenum but 
the hepatic flexure and proximal part of the transverse colon were displaced downwards 
by the mass. 

, Laparotomy (30.4.43) showed the mass to be a pulsatile tumour arising from the under- 
surface of the right lobe of the liver. The common hepatic artery and its right and left 
branches were greatly hypertrophied and tortuous and many large vessels could be traced 
through the liver substance into the tumour. As the intense vascular engorgement sug- 
gested that severe hatmorrhage might arise spontaneously or as result of slight trauma it 
was felt that the tumour should be removed but attempts to separate it frem the liver 
threatened uncontrollable hremorrhage. , Compression of the right hepatic artery arrested 
all pulsation in the tumour leaving the left lobe of the liver unchanged so this artery was 
tied in continuity. The tumour shrank, immediately ceased pulsating and was removed 
without difficulty. The bare area of liver was covered with an omental graft. 

The patient made an uneventful recovery. 

Dr. :F. Parkes Weber thought the tumour might be termed hepatoma only in the 
sense that its parenchyma consisted of cells resembling hepatic glandular cells, ^ 
separated from the true liver and Dr. Weber suggested that it really represented an 
attempt at the formation of another liver from a misplaced or separated embryGUic 
rudiment. In such cases the blood supply was likely to be abnormal and in the present case 
there was a decidedly hsemangiectatic (not hsemangiomatous, he thought) blood supply- 
He would therefore call the tumour a “hsemangiectatic hepatoma", in the above- 
mentioned special use of the term “hepatoma”, namely, as being a tumour or a pseudo- 
tumour of E. Albrecht’s “choristoma" class. (Compare Dr. Weber's remarks on Dr. h. a- 
Lee’s cass, Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1942, 36, 35.) 


Psoas Abscess Containing Gas and Faeces, Secondary to a Fistula from the Caecum. 

E. C. B. Butler, F.R.C.S. 

Mrs. M., admitted 1942. General condition became desperate. Surgical treatment; 
(1) Ileostomv for eight months. General condition became good. Discharge from fistula 
less. (2) Right side of colon completely isolated and drained by mucous fistula in trans- 
verse colon, (3) Ileostomy closed and ileo-transversc colostomy performed. 

Present condition . — ^Up and walking, general health good. Still some discharge from 
sinus in thigh and back. Bowels open regularly. 

Possible cause of fistula may have been appendix but this has never been proved. 


Periarteritis Nodosa with Marked Eosinophilia. — ^Horace Evans, M.D., F.R.C.P. (shown 
by J. R. Tasker, M.R.C.P.). 

Female, aged 47. Admitted to the London Hospital on 15.8.43. 

History . — Nine months — muscular pains in legs, tender nodules on the hands and 
luemoptysis. Five weeks — sudden loss of vision of left eve. 

On exnmination . — ^Flushed tvith fever and tachycardia. Tender nodules on hands, 
elbows and coccyx. Signs of blockage of left centr.i! retinal artery. 

Investittations. — Blood-count showed a persistent eosinophilia up to 76% of the total 
white cell count which was itself increased. Urine contained red blood cells. Biopsy of 
nodules suggested granulomatous rheumatic nodules. 


Dr. F. Parkes Weber agreed that the case was, undoubtedly a genuine example of 
neriarteritis nodosa, of a somewhat chronic type, m which uie reaction on the part of 
the tissues to some extent compensated the damage caused by the direct action of the 
agent-Lwhich he thought must be .'ome kind of infective agent. The inflammatory 
fibroid tissue reaction in this case had apparently prevemed the formation of aneurysmal 
dilatations, though it had caused occlusive lesions. The actiori and reaction in the 
lesions had probably (between them) caused the entry of some substance into the circu- 
iting blood which 'in its turn had excited theJe-xcessiye eosmophihc reaction The tender 
nodufes on the bands, he thought, neither macroscopically nor m croscopically resembled 
any kind of rheumatic or rheumatoid nodules and were (in some way) probably a specific 
expression of the disease process. 
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The Present Position with Regard to' the Epidemiology of 

Poliomyelitis ■ 

By Professor S. P. Bedson, M.D., F.R.S. . 

A FEW years ago not ymany of us had any doubts as to the way in which 
poliomyelitis was spread. It was accepted that this was one of those diseases which was 
passes from man to man by m.:ans or infective droplets; the pr.mary fpeus of inlection 
was thought to ba in the nasopharynx, the virus passing from this situation to the 
anterior horn cells of the cord oy axonal routes. 'I he basis of this conception was a 
number of well-established observations concerning botli the virus and the naturally 
occurring and experimentally produced disease. It was known that poliomyelitis virus 
was a highly specialized neurotropc, incapable apparently of developing in any but nerve 
cells. In the disease as it occurs in man, the virus had been found in the nasopharynx, 
' in the central nervous system and in tne stools but only exceptionally in other situations 
(mesenteric glands) and in the expcr.mental production of inis disease in the monkey, 
of the less artificial methods of inoculation, application of the virus to the nasopharynx 
had proved the most successful. By a combination of histological study and examination 
of the central nervous system for the presence of virus at ditferent levels and at varying 
intervals of time after inoculation both by the intranasal and intracerebral routes, it had 
been deduced that the virus reached the nerve cells of the anterior horns by axonal 
routes; in particular histological changes in the olfactory bulbs were found to develop 
regularly in monkeys infected by the nasal route. Furthermore, the monkey was shown 
to be -insusceptible to infection by the nasal route if, before inoculation, all connexion 
between the olfactory bulbs and the olfactory mucosa had been severed or the olfactory 
mucosa had been “tanned” with alum, zinc sulphate or picric acid. No one to-day 
contests the accuracy of these observations, and it must be admitted that the conclusions 
drawn from them were by no means unreasonable or illogical. Even the occasional 
indirect spread of poliomyelitis by milk, for which there is some evidence, was not out 
of keeping with the view that this disease was spread primarily by infective droplets, 
since in a condition like scarlet fever, which is spread mainly by infective droplets, milk- 
borne outbreaks occur. There was, however, one feature of the epidemiology of polio- 
myelitis which did not fit in with the generally accepted view and that was the seasonal 
incidence of the disease. Poliomyelitis has its major incidence in the late summer and 
early -autumn unlike droplet-spread infections which are diseases of winter and early 
spring: at any rate it is at those times of the year that they are most prevalent. This 
fact led some to question the conception of the droplet spread of poliomyelitis. Toomey, 
m America, in particular, expressed disbelief and advanced the view that the portal of 
entry was the alimentary tract. In support of this hypothesis he produced experi- 
mental evidence showing that in -the monkey infection could be produced by intro- 
ducing poliomyelitis virus into isolated loops of small intestine or by injeain^ it into 
tbe intestinal submucosa. Whilst not denyirig that this could be done, Toomey’s 
critics held that the methods used in these experiments were too artificial m have any 
bearing on the naturally occurring disease and the majority retained their belief in 
the droplet spread of poliomyelitis. 

■ Work done during the last few years has shaken this belief and gone a lone wav to 
substantiate the views of those who, like Toomey, believe that infection enters bv the 
alimentary tract. For instance, where the olfactory bulbs have been examined in^f-itol 
human cases there has been a remarkable absence of any histological chance It has 
been suggested that this might merely mean that in nian the transit of^the virus 
Dec.— Xeur. 1 
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through tacsc structures was more or less unopposed and in consequence left little in 
the way of structural change, but in the light of the failure of chemical sprays in the 
prophylaxis of human poliomyelitis, it would appear more reasonable to assume that 
in man the virus rarely used this route- in its transit to the central nervous system. 

In the Toronto epidemic of 1937 a 1% zinc sulphate sprav was given a thorough 
trial and found to have no preventive value (Pentecost, 1937; I’isdall ei al, 1937). These 
observations pointing to the relative unimportance of the olfactory mucosa as the portal 
of entry in hviman infections acquire even greater significance when viewed in the 
light of recent work on the presence of the virus of poliomyelitis in the stools of human 
cases and contacts. It has been known for some time that poliomyelitis virus could 
be demonstrated in the frnces, but with the exception of Kling, Wernstedt and Pettetsson 
(1911-12) who isolated the virus from this material with some regularity, the majority 
of workers obtained cither negative or inconstant results. The recent studies of Pa*d 
and Trask and their colleagues in America have shown, however, that, given an adequate 
technique, the virus of poliomyelitis can be demonstrated in the stools of human cases 
with remarkable regularity (Trask, Vignec and Paul, 1938; Trask, Paul and Vignec, 
1940; Melnick, 1943). What is more they have succeeded in isolating the virus from 
the sewage of urban communities in which poliomyelitis was epidemic (Paul? Trask 
and Card, 1940). In, this investigation. 5 out of 19 specimens collected from sewers in 
the vicinity of isolation hospitals in which cases of poliomyelitis were being nur.scd 
yielded positive results. Sewage samples collected at a distance from the hospitals 
were negative, as were samples collected after the epidemic had censed. It is interesting 
to note that whereas positive results were obtained if the specimen of sewage was 
examined within twenty-four hours of its collection, negative results were the rule 
with setvage which had stood for thirty or more days, suggesting that the virus is 
destroyed in sewage fairly rapidly. The work of this group of American investigators 
has established, however, that the virus of poliomyelitis is excreted in the stools wim 
considerable regularity and that it can be recovered from sewage. Confirmation of this 
important observation has not been lacking. Piszczek, Shnughnessy, Zichis and Levinson 
(1941) isolated poliomyelitis virus from the stools in 3 out of 4 cases and from o 
out of 34 contacts in an outbreak involving two schools in a suburban community, wh«-'t 
negative results were obtained with the stools from 14 non-contacts. 

The investigation of an outbreak of poliomyelitis in a family following tonsillectomy 
reported by Francis, Krill, Toomey and Ma<i (1942) is even more interesting. This 
family consisted of the parents and 6 children. On August 22, 1942, 5 of the 6 children 
had their tonsils removed and by September 5 all 5 were acutely ill with poliomyelitis 
of the bulbar type; 3 of them died. Poliomyelitis virus was isolated from the s'omf 
of all 6 children. The stools from 43 contacts of these 5 cases were examined. Oi 
these contacts 9 were adults; none had positive stools. The child contacts fell mto. 
two groups, one, comprising 6 individuals, where the contact was intimate and the 
other, 28 children, in whom the contact was less intimate. All the children in the 
first group and 4 in the second group had virus in their stools. There is, therefore, no 
lack of evidence of this mode of excretion of the virus in human poliomyelitis and 
this together with the recent demonstration that flies may carry the infection (Paul, 
Trask, Bishop, Melnick and Case5% 1941; Sabin and Ward, 1941), and the other evidence 
I have mentioned — the failure of chemical sprays in the prophylaxis of poliomyelitis 
and the rarity of histological change in the olfactory bulbs in fatal human cases of 
this disease — suggest most strongly that the common route of infection in man is the 
alimentary and not the vipper respiratory tract. The evidence does not entitle one to 
say that this disease is never spread by infective droplets; it may well be so spread 
but if this does occur it would seem to be uncommon. And die acceptance of the 
.alimentary tract as the common route of infection does not imply diat invasion neces- 
sarily takes place from the intestinal tract, though the frequency with which the lumbar 
enlargement of the cord is involved would point to the importance of this particular route. 
In this respect the findings of Faber and Silverberg (1942) in one of their experimental 
monkeys are of interest. This animal had received virus in fat-coated capsules, had its 
tongue gently swabbed with virus and had received a high enema of virus all without 
effect. It finally developed poliomyelitis after having virus sprayed on to the throat, 
the olfactory mucosa having previously been blocked by spraying with zinc sulphate. 
The histological evidence suggested that in this monkey, virus had reached the bulb 
by the intermediavv of the "fl'th and 10th nerves. In all probability, therefore, virus 
entering bv the alimentarv tract can pass to the central nervous systcni by a variety of 
routes at different levels and this would help to explain die distribution of the lesions 

'"k^sTems '^permissible, therefore, to conclude that, although in poliomyelitis the lirus 
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may invade the central nervous system from a variety of peripheral starting points, the 
nasopharynx, the throat (tonsil) or the intestinal tract, it is the last two which are the 
most important. This would imply that, contrarj' to our previous beliefs, poliomyelitis 
is acquired mainly if not entirely by the alimentary route, the virus reaching man 
indirectly through the agency of contaminated food, milk and possibly water. ‘Whether 
infection is spread by droplets as well and if so, what is the relative importance of the 
two modes of spread will be for future investigation to disclose. In any case the 
recognition of the importance of the alimentary tract as a portal of entry of infection 
necessitates a recasting of our views of the epidemiology of poliomyelitis and of the 
measures we may take for its control. 
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Sir Arthur MacNalty : In the epidemiological work at jhe central Health Department 
the droplet theory of infection had been regarded as the main explanation for the 
spread of poliomyelitis, although an intestinal route was not excluded. It had been 
known for many years that the virus of the disease might be present in the stools of 
patients, while the abortive forms and the initial stage of the malady were frequently 
characterized by gastro-intestinal symptoms. In addition, widespread visceral lesions 
might be found such as hyperplasia of the tonsils, the spleen and lymphatic glands, 
together with cloudy swelling of the kidney and liver. Cenain of the investigators in 
the New York epidemic of 1916 found some grounds for the belief that poliomyelitis 
followed the course of a river. This could now be correlated with the presence of the 
virus in sewage. He noted that Professor Bedson did not entirely exclude the naso- 
pharyngeal route of infection. 

With regard to the incubation period, in experimental observations by Flexner and 
others this is stated to vary from three to foriy-six days, the general period being about 
eleven days. Clinical observations suggest an incubation period of from two to ten days, 
and although shorter and much longer periods have been recorded, the average period 
may be regarded as from three to four days. ' 

Professor Seddon^ had mentioned certain cases with facial paralysis in the Malta Out- ' 
break. He would like to know if there were many instances of the polio-encephalitic 
form in this epidemic? Wickman, in the Swedish epidemic in 1905, in over 1,000 cases 
did not see a single instance. Nor was any example reported in the New York epidemic 
of 1907 in which over 2,000 cases were observed. This cerebral type of poliomyelitis 
had been seen not infrequently in England and Wales in recent years. He found this 
to be a striking feature of the Broadstairs epidemic in 1926 where, out of 55 cases, 
no fewer than 32 were examples of polio-encephalitis. 


Dr. Robert Cruickshank : I think that the possibility of flies acting as vectors of the 
virus should be considered. American work has lately shown that the virus can be 
recovered from blowflies and green bottle-flies (but not from' biting flies) with access 
to the fteces of acute and convalescent cases of poliomyelitis. I should like to ask 
Professor Seddon if flies were unduly prevalent at the time of the epidemic in Malta, 
described by him? Another interesting point was the large number of affected infants 
in this epidemic: the probability that some of these infants were wholly breastfed would 
suggest that droplet infection was a factor in the spread of poliomyelitis. 

Dr. F. E. Camps : During the last large epidemic of poliomyelitis in this country 
which occurred in Essex in 1938 it was possible to trace contact cases which I feel 
niight aid the recognition of the incubation period and which possibly throws some 
light on the mode of spread. The first cases were known to have occurred at Halstead 
on and after July 1 1938. On July 15. 1938, four boys at Felstead school contracted the 
disease, the mode of infection at the time was obscure particularly as the general trend 

HiJinShel in Ma'ta, and another by Army Medical Officers in Malta, still appear 
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of opinion was that the disease was spread by droplets. However Dr. Barber, the 
medical otticer of the school, did suggest that it might have been conveyed from Halstead 
to the school' by straivberrics which were eaten on the prizcgivmg dav some time before. 
Now in light of more recent knowledge this theory docs appear to be a possible explana- 
tion. Ah four boys who contracted the disease were in the same house and their 
beds were made by two maids who went to and fro between their own homes and the 
school: it is therefore of considerable interest that on August 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1938, three 
brothers and sisters of one of the maids developed the disease and that iri a neigh- 
bouring cottage a small child who was on a visit from Southend from July 25, 2938, to 
August 2, 19-8, later developed poliomyelitis at Wcstciill on August 22, 193S. and 
two othen children in another cottage fell ill on September 1, 1938, and September IS, 
1938. His two cousins had visited him at his home after he had returned on August 
4, 5 and 6, 1938, and they in their turn contracted the disease at Yarmoi^h whilst on 
holiday on August 18 and 21, 1938. Similarly the brother of the other maid developed 
the disease on August 12, 1938. 

It seemed that a faical-contamin'ated milk or water-borne spread would not 
explain all cases in the same way as the droplet theory would have done had the season 
been cpidcmiologically incorrect, but the possibility of seme cembination of the two, 
such as hand to hand ftccal or droplet contamination might be a possible explanation 
which would fit in with all the known facts. . > , 

A further observation made during the epidemic was that cases which were diagnosed 
early in the disease and rested at once tended cither to have no paralysis or if paralysis 
did occur to get complete recovery. Also those persons who were known to have JtiKen 
violent exercise appeared to become paralysed in the muscles which were most used and 
a possible explanation would" seem to be an exhaustion of tlie anterior horn cells 
rendering them more susceptible to attack by the virus. 

Professor Seddon in reply to Sir Arthur MacNalty’s que.stion: Apart from the fourteen 
cases of respiratory paralysis, all fatal, the only cases of, brain-stem involvement were 
as follows: (u) One case of polio-encephalitis; (l))'the forty cases of facial paralysis; 
in two of them the 6th cranial nerve was involved; (c) one case of involvement of the 
6th nerve, with paresis of the lower limbs. 

In reply to Dr. Robert Cruickshank’s question: Flies were unduly prevalent in Malta 
before and at the time of the epidemic. In the devastated areas there were quantities 
of garbage that could not be cleared awav, as well as the sewage that was used for 
fertilizing crops. The factor of breast feeding in relat'on to droplet infection may be 
of importance; but the contact between a brea't-fed child and its mother would hardly 
he so intimate as the contact between the child and those with whom it slept. Only 
98 of the 396 children had a bed or cot to themselves, and in no single case was me 
affected child in a room by itself at night. 
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The History and Progress of Gas and Air Analgesia for Midwifery 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By R. J. Min'Xitt, M.D., D.A. 

About the year 1932 many public bodies were awakening to the urgent need 
that something should be done for the relief of pain during childbirth, and in response 
to a request from the Clinical Investigation bub-Committec of the Medical Board 
of the Liverpool Maternity Hospital to suggest any proposals that could be considered on 
the subject, 1 replied that some form of oral administration for assuaging labour pains 
had yet to be found, and that I would like to be associated with the research work. 

The fact that 1 had often noticed that although a patient undergoing teeth extraction 
with gas struggled violently, yet later had no recollection of the actual operation, 
encouraged the intention to try out the drug in midwifery, and early in 1933 I remember 
the late Dr. Howard Jones saying that he thought it could be administered on the 
injector principle. Tliis stimulated me to consider the working out of details and make 
the experiment, but my view was that it should be a mi.xture of nitrous oxide and air, 
and not pure gas. Gas and air was first used in America, and was administered with 
a machine invented by Dr. McKesson, the proportion of gas being 70%. The unsatis- 
factory results were due to a too high percentage of gas, and I felt that if the proper 
proportions could be found a safe and reliable analgesia would be produced. 

Dr. A. A. Gcmmell wrote on July 4, 1933, to ask me to suggest a possible scheme for 
research on anaesthetics in labour at the Liverpool Maternity Hospital, the aim being 
to discover a means of alleviating the pains of labour without interfering with the 
uterine action. Further, the method was to be one applicable to general practice, and 
one which ^e doctor could safely leave in the hands of the midwife to carry out in his 
absence. 

On Julv 19, 1933, Mr. A. Charles King and I considered the -adaptation of a McKesson 
oxygen therapy apparatus for the purpose, and during the next two months I colla- 
borated with him in the construction of an intermittent flow apparatus for admini- 
stering gas and air inhalations. 

About the middle of September the machine (fig. I) arrived, together with a Devonshire 
cylinder stand, and a month later I instructed Dr. Hilda Garry how to use it for 
the first case at the Liverpool Maternity Hospital, and evplved the technique of admini- 
stration, Four days later it was shown in London at the General Meeting of the 
Association of Anesthetists of Great Britain and Ireland. It had then been employed 
in four cases. 

Shortly aftenvards Dr. John Elam introduced the machine at the Wellhouse Hospital, 
Barnet, and from this time investigations were being carried out with the apparatus at 
these two places under my direction and control. Details of 121 cases were recorded 
at the Liverpool Maternity Hospital, and of 58 cases conducted at the Wellhouse Hos- 
pital. Barnet. These analyses and reports were incorporated in the paper which I read 
at the Liverpool Medical Institution in February 1934, entitled "Self-administered 
Analgesia for the Midwifery of General Practice”. 

A month later Professor A. Leyland Robinson wrote to the Council of the Briti.'h 
(now Rovall College of Obstetricians and Gyntecologists, saying that the apparatus for 
administration of eas and air had' given extraordinary results in hospital, and had 
already proved itself to be of excellent value. He suggested that the method should be 
given a trial in dom'ciliarv practice. Some research having been undertaken at the 
Liverpool Maternity Hospital it was establi.'hed by elecfro-cardiographic exammations 
of women to whom gas-air analgesia was administered that these were not influenced 
to anv extent by the patients’ experiences. It was also found that the second stage of 
labour was not prolonged. I read a paper at a Meeting of this Section on May 4, 1934 
[Proc-’edin^s. 27 . 1313) upon the subject, and a cine film, kindly made for me bv Mr. 

C. Macinto'h Marshall, was shown of actual administration to patients. I also demoni 
strated the apparatus at University College Hospital and Queen Charlotte’s Ho-'nttal. and 
described the technique at the Roval Free Hosnital. Other London ho.'^pitali quickly 
acouired the apparatus, and machines were installed at the Roval Infirmary and at the 
Walton Hospital, Liverpool, and St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, soon aftenvards. 

Dec. — 1 
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Dr. Hilda Garry, wlio had been appointed by the National Birthday Trust Fund, super- 
vised (under my direction) aii the administrations in' the Liverpool hospitals, and the 
following analy.sis of 1,025 cases conducted during 1933. 1934 and 1935, gives .some 
indication- of the value of the method: 

(1) Relief from pain was good in 952 (92-8%). 

(2) Length of time gas and air was administered ; 


Over 4 hours 



80 

Between 2 and 

4 

hours 

169 

Between 1 and 

2 

hours 

239 

Under 1 hour 



464 


(The stage in labour already reached on admission to hospital . 
accounts for the largest number being under one hour.) 

(3) Number of forceps deliveries in the series, 56 (5-5%). 

(4) Number of .stillbirths in the scries, 19 (1-8%). (One iine.vplaincd, the remainder 

due to obstetrical causes.) 

Within nine months of its inception gas and air analgesia in midwifery went dirougli 
a very difficult period. In many places midwives had been using the method under 
the direction of a medical man, but not under his personal supervision. In 
consequence, objections were raised in certain quarters, which resulted _ in action 
being taken by the Central Midwives Board to insist upon personal medical siiptr- 
vision, and so the development of the procedure was arrested. In July 1934 the matter 
was taken up by influential people, including Mrs. Stanley Baldwin (now Lady Baldwin). 
Deputy Chairman of the National Birthday Trust Fund, the late Lord Knutsford, and 
others. It was left in abeyance, however, in view of an investigation which was about 
to be carried out into the use of analgesics in labour by the British -College of Obstet- 
ricians and Gynecologists, at the request of the National Birthday Trust Fund,' who 
generously defrayed the cost. Dr. Z. Mcnnell was nominated by the Association oi 
Anesthetists to give advice as to the actual analgesics employed. Thirty-six hospitals 
throughout England, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State, pw* 
ticipated, and the findings were anxiously awaited. A report was published in January 
1936 with conclusions and recommendations. Tliis prepared the way for the publication 
of regulations issued by the Central Midwives Board, governing the administration of 
gas and air by a midwife "with a recognized apparatus. 

An Advisory Committee on the administration of gas and air by midwives, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Coniyns Berkeley, was set up by the Central Midwives Board m 
January 1937. Various meetings were held to discuss the definition of an approved 
apparatus for the administration of gas and air; and a desirable curriculum for a course 
of instruction to midwives, and to frame recommendations for the approval of institu- 
tions for the purpose of conducting such courses of instruction. Two months later the 
Government Chemist made a report on the proportions of nitrous oxide in the ga_s-air 
mixture delivered under normal inspiration by apparatus submitted by the Comtnittee 
for testing. This was found to be not more than 45^ nitrous oxide in air. It was decided, 
therefore, that the specification of an approved machine should include that of the 
delivery of not less than 55% air as an e.ssential condition, together with other definitions. 

Hospitals which carried out the original investigation were authorized to give instruc- 
tion in obstetric analgesia, and grant a certificate. Other hospitals which desired to do 
likewise could be approved by the Central Midwives- Board under certain conditions, 

I have been informed, through the courresv of Mr. L. Farcer Brown, Secretary of the 
Central Midwives Board, that up to date 1,784 midwives, and 485 pupil midwives, have 
been found proficient in the use of a recognized apparatus, aldiough the list is not yet 
complete, since the Board is at present engaged in compiling a register. I am gratified 
to know that these numbers include 353 candidates 'in twenty groups, who have received 
instruction and gained the certificate at the Liverpool Maternity Ho.spiral since Januart' 


29, 1937. . . , , , 

The course of lectures I deliver at this hospital in obstetric analgesia (which are four 
in number) cover the history of drugs, description and demonstration of apparatus, the 
theorv and practice of administration of gas and air analgesia, and the rules and regula- 
tions for its use by midwives. At the end of the course each candidate for the cer- 
tificate is examined for about ten minutes by both myself, ns the Honorary An.-esthetist. 
and* a member of the Medical Board, the Sister Tutor or Labour Ward Sister being 
isresent A certificate is granted if practical knowledge of the subject is shown. 

^ In 1936 Mr. L. Carnac Rivett made suggestions for the design of the Queen Charlotte 
model which was very convenient to carry. One of its features was an irremovahlc 
rvlinder key incorporated in the case. Other machines produced during 1936 and 1937 
^ nn the lines of the well-known Walton gas and oxygen dental apoaratu.'. 

Tn^bv imitation I showed one of these— the midwives' model— at thc,British Medical 
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Association Meeting held in Oxford in July 1936. The latest in 
course of manufacture is the incorporation of its principal workii 


ichine ivhich is now in 
parts in the compact 



FIG. 1. 

The fiist Minnitt Gas-Air Analgesia Apparatus 
used October 10, 1933. 


FIG.. 2. 

Minnitt Gas-Air Analgesia Apparatus (iatest model). . 


I am not going to describe any mechanical details, but wish to draw attention to 
certain factors that have been found of importance for obtaining satisfactoiy results in 
administration. Two points should receive especial emphasis: 

(1) Ante-mtal tuition of the patient is very essential, ip order that she should be 
thoroughly conversant in the use of the machine before labour commences. This gives 
her confidence and familiarizes her with what she has to do. The time is ideal for train- 
ing, as there is no distraction by pain and distress. I think the value of this cannot 
be over-estimated. 

(2) The timing of inhalation. — At a meeting of the Section of Obstetrics and Gynm- 
cology held on February 19, 1937, I was present at tbe demonstration given by Professor 
Chassar Moir of a new type of apparatus for the self-administration of nitrous-oxide 
gas during labour. The chief feature in technique was the inhalation of two deep 
breaths of pure gas before the onset of each pain. Correspondence took place between 
us in the British Journal of Anesthesia of April and October 1937 and January 1938 
with reference to the relative merits of the two procedures — pure gas versus gas and air. 

1 conducted some experiments on mvself with the help of Dr. R. Penn Harbord, 
Demonstrator in Anesthesia, University of Liverpool, who also confirmed my observa- 
tions. We found that two or three breaths of pure gas produced the first signs of 
analgesia in sixteen seconds. This was five to eight seconds quicker than with the 
standard gas and air machine. In thirty seconds the analgesic effect was the most 
intense; it then declined gradually for fifteen seconds, and became practically absent 
in sixty seconds. At thirty seconds the gas and air machine produced a state of 
analgesia as intense as the pure gas machine, but this was maintained as long as 
inhalation continued. 

When using the pure gas method for patients in labour there was a variable amount 
of relief for the (lains when they were not long in duration or severe in character, and 
this was more rapidly obtained than with gas and air, but in many cases the analgesic 
effect had worn off before the pain was over, and the patient complained in consequence. 
In a number of cases there was some cyanosis after the inhalation, which soon dis- 
appeared. 

It may be of interest to note that a special attachment embodying Professor Chassar 
Moif’s suggestion of enabling pure gas to be inhaled from a bag until exhausted (which 
amounts to two or three deep breaths) can be fitted to a gas and air apparatus, and 
then, as proposed by Dr. Elam, inhalation to be continued with gas and air of the 
standard percentages. 

Dec. — -Ax.t.sth. 2. 
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The advantage of sp-.cd claimed for the pure gas method, however,- can he compen- 
sated for by making ..ertain that gas and air is inhaled in the first stage of labour in 
sufficient time before the onset of a pain to ensure adequate saturation of the blood, 
and in the second stage in the interval between the pains, so that expulsive efforts can 
be made by the patient. 

The periods of rest obtained between dtc pains due to the effea of nitrous oxide- 
and air intermittently administered have a most beneficial influence in conserving strength, 
and in producing a sense of well-being which is of such value in the convalescence. 
Amnesia of the delivery is also a conspicuous feature. 

As so much success had been attained in the relief of the pains of labour it was thought 
that the method could be applied for diminishing painful sensations in other conditions. 

In the David Lewis Northern Ho.spital, Liverpool, the gas and air apparatus has 
been employed in the necessary dressings associated with surgery, and on many occasions 
it has been found a great boon. Such types of painful dressings include — perineal after 
excision of the rectum, deep sinus after nephrolithotomv. those following operation for 



FIG. 3. 

Calibrated vaporiser wnth adapter for attachment to original .Minnitt Gas-Air Apparatus. 

mastoid, deep anal fistula;, ostcomvclitis of the leg, rectal dilatation, and removal of 
radium needles from the breast. 

This means of relieving pain shoidd be at the disposal of c\cry hospital out-patient 
department. 

In order to enhance the value of analgesia, and for iicquiring a transitory anaesthesia 
in suitable cn.ses, other anaesthetic drugs can he combined with gas and air by fitting a 
Rowbotham’s bottle, or its equivalent, on to the original apparatus by an adapter (fig. 3). 
Trichlorethylene (trilene) is admirable for this purpose, although great c.are must be 
exercised in its use. In one case I have seen tachypnnen. as described by Langton Hewer. 

Here are three constructi\e suggestions for the luturc; 

(1) Midwives and pupil midwive-s should have the best training dint can 
be given, and consequently those lecltircrs who arc in the position to as.sisi 
with this tuition shoidd themselves be well acquainted with the details of the technique 
they have to teach. The provision of special opportunities for discussion concerning 
instruction in obstetric analgesia might be of much help. 

(2) In order to make apparatus available for the largest po.ssible number of patients, 
depots should be provided where midwives could obtain machines ready for use in their 
districts. This should not be an insuperable problern when the war is over. 

(3) One of the greatest obstacles with which the midwife has to contend is the regula- 
tion about the extra person being present at the time of the administration. As I have 
already mentioned this has been somewhat relaxed, but not enough, f look forward 
to the dnv when the rule can be so modified as to remove the difficulty that is now exper- 
ienced and cn.nblc the patient to be provided with the ncccssnrt- relief, without at the 
same time losing anything that is requisite for safety. 
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Impending New Developments in Radiotherapy [Abstract] 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By N. S. Finzi, M.B. 

In the past improvement has occurred along two lines oE radiotherapy ; (1) More accurate 
measurement of the dose at the lesion, and (2) decrease in wave-length of X-rays, from an 
increase in the exciting voltage. Researches into the first-named are steadily proceeding. 
As to the second, our million-volt apparatus at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, secured through 
the generosity of Mrs. Meyer Sassoon, has demonstrated that results have been obtained in 
some forms of malignant disease which were previously impossible and that in some other 
forms, but not all, there is improvement over the lower voltages. 

The inventon of the cyclotron by E. D. Lawrence, the canalization of the beam by 
Hopwood and Chalmers, and the work of Aebersold had already resulted in Dr. J. H. 
Lawrence having been able to start work on neutrons for medical and biological purposes 
in 1938, but there was only one cyclotron available and it was of rather low power, 8 mil- 
lion electron volts (M.e.v.). There were so many physical questions requiring solution too 
that there was little time for the use of the cyclotron by medical men and no possibility 
for continuous research. Also there were frequent breakdowns in the cyclotron itself. In 
1939 a new cyclotron to be used for medical and biological purposes was finished. The 
maximum energy of the neutrons from this was 21 M.e.v. A ^ant cyclotron to deliver 
energies of 100 M.e.v. was under construction and was due to have been completed this year, 
but that will probably be mainly for physical work. It is in fact in use at the present 
time. Since September 1938T)rs. Robert S. Stone and John C. Larken have been working 
with this 21 M'.e:v. cyclotron measuring quantity by a special unit which they call a 
neutron roentgen (N) and which is probably equal in biological effect to 6 r of X-rays, 
as judged by the threshold skin reaction, T2ie\' come to the conclusion, working onlv 
on advanced cases, that the effect of neutrons is such as to encourage further study in 
selected cases. These results will, of course, have to be confirmed and much more work 
requires to be done, and is being done, on these and other lines. 

In artificial radio-activity, the use of labelled atoms, which can be detected and 
measured by their radio-activity was obviously going to be of great importance to physio- 
logists and others. The employment of this in plant physiology' is demonstrated by this 
autogram of radio-active phosphorus on a tomato plant. It is seen that the radio- 
phosphorus is deposited in the pulp and to a much greater extent in the unripe seeds: 
the ripe seeds, however, contain none. Radioactive hydrogen in a drop of water dropped 
on a leaf can be traced into the vascular system of a plant, showing both the fact and the 
path of its absorption. 

Obviously there are very many problems awaiting solution by this means in plant 
physiology and pathology but they are at least equalled by those capable of solution in 
animal and human physiology and pathology. Some of this work has alreadv been started 
in the U.S.A., but probably the war has interfered with it. 

Induced radio-activity also has a use in radiotherapy. If a certain radio-activated atom 
were deposited in some panicular tissue there was the possibility of getting a much bigger 
dose of radiations to this tissue with only a minimal effect on other tissues. Examples of 
this are being tried, such as the use of radio-active iodine in the treatment of hvperthv- 
roidism and that of radio-active phosphorus in the treatment of leuktemia. In the first case 
the iodine is deposited in the thyroid selectively and to more than double this amount in 
Dec. — Rad. 1 
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thyrotoxic cases. ^ A heat'y horaologue of iodine, element 85, is also a possible remedy for 
hyperthyroidism^ in view of the firmer combination it forms in the thyroid tissue. The 
uptake of radio-iodine and element 85 in other tissues was less than 1 % of their concen- 
tration in the thyroid (Joseph G. Hamilton, Radiology, 39 , No. 5, 441). 

Low-Beer, J. H. Lawrence, and Stone have worked with other radio-active isotopes. It 
has been, found that radio-phospliorus is deposited selectively in bone, bone-marrow, 
leukaemia tissue, neoplastic tissue and any rapidly growing tissue. Owing to the short life 
of radio-active phosphorus and radio-active iodine, these substances hav'e -not the dangers 
of the injection of radium and of thorium salts. In view of the distribution of die acti- 
vated phosphorus it was evident that it must be tried in leukremia and some of the other 
reticulo-endothelial diseases. While it is too soon to assess their value relatively to X-ra)' 
and radium treatments, the authors say; “In the treatment of chronic myelogenous 
leukaemia, chronic lymphatic leukaemia, and lymphosarcoma, some remarkable responses 
have been obtained and some unsatisfactory ones with widely varying methods of dosage." 
Good results have also been obtained in this group with polycythxmia vera. In any new 
treatment the question of dosage is always a difficult problem: big or small doses, fre- 
quency and interval of administration and duration of treatment. It will be a long time 
before these factors can be worked out. 


Radio-active strontium is selectively deposited in bone and its value in the treatment of 
neoplastic diseases of bone is being investigated; activated calcium is unsuitable, because 
of the small amount formed and its short life. 

Activated chromic phosphate is also being investigated in the treatment of neopiasuc 
diseases. 

There must be a vast field for the use of these and other artificially radio-activated 
substances. It is quite possible that they may become available for other purposes, sudi 
as the local application of a very short-lived radiation by injection into the tissues or even 
by external application of radiations of different wave-lengths. 

An X-ray apparatus of the compressed-air-insulated electrostatic type is already in use 
in the United Slates generating 3,000 kV. and the physical characteristics at this voltage 
have been worked out (Trump and Cloud, Amer. J. Roent., 49 , No. 4). The clinical stage 
is, of course, only in its infancy, and it is to be hoped that it will be worked out with the 
same care "tith which Mr. Ralph Phillips has worked out the clinical results of our 
million-volt apparatus, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospittil. 

The next invention tltat has emerged during the war is that of the betatron. A device 
somewhat similar to the cyclotron has been developed by Dr. Kerst of Illinois Univ^ity, 
which will produce very high-speed electrons and thus very short wave-length X-iays- 
Five million and twenty million volts have already been obtained and a betatron to give 
one hundred million volts has been constructed. Its radiations are now undergoing 
investigation. The whole machine is extraordinarily compact in view of its output, and 
with the improvements resulting from shortened wave-lengtits there is no question that 
these ultra-voltage or mega-voltage X-rays have got to be tried in the human being after 
suitable experimental work on animals. 

Depth doses for 5, 10, 15, and 20 million volts have been worked out by Koch, Kerst 
and Morrison. The most striking difference is that with increasing voltage the maximum 
ionization occurs further and further from the surf.tce, so that the point of maximum dose 
is as much as 3 or 4 cm. deep and this maximum can be several times greater tlian tlio 
surface dose. Thus the limitations imposed by damage to the skin and subcutaneous 
tissues will be much diminished, although there will probably be other difficulties to take 
their place. In the case of the 20 M.c.v. betatron the niaximum intensity of irradiation 
is at 3 cm. from the surface and is more than three times the surface dose. No doubt 
with the 100 M.e.v. betatron wc* shall obtain some other extraordinary features, in fact wc 
may have to consider the exit port of the rays as more important than the inlet for with 
die 20 M.e.v. the dose at 10 cm. is still 225% of the surface dose. (Fig. 1.) 

At 20 M.e.v., however, we shall get artificial radio-activity whicli may be either an 
advantage or a disadvantage; we shall also get some degree of neutron formation. At 
100 M.e.v. both will be mucii more marked. Thus it is evident that the path of the investi- 
gators will be beset with unforseeable difficulties which can only be indic.ited by animal 
experiment, especially when we realize that all elements can be made radio-active. Most 
of the elements activated have only veiy short half -value periods. At their threshold 
their production is minimal, at higher voltages it increases. These facts may save us. 

Both with the cyclotron and the betatron the radio-active elements produced can and 
will be used at a distance from the machine; sometimes a great advantage. It is of the 
p^reatest importance to the patient that the control of these remain in the hands of an . 
expert who must be a doctor with radiological training. 

Problems of protection will undoubtedly arise, but to a certain extent they are assisted 
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by the rays tending to go in the same direction as the electrons which are flowing out of 
the betatron and to be a relatively narrow beam in the direction of their projection, also 
almost all the scatter is fonvard. It may be possible further to control the beam by con- 
trolling the electrons with magnets after their emergence from the betatron and to get the 
same type of effects which one can with a lens, only converting them into X-ra:ys when one 
is ready to do so. How much such a suggestion is- feasible 1 do not know. 

It is now several years since Spear discovered that by suitably adjusting the time relation- 
ship between doses^it was possible to get results in cultures with doses that were very much 
smaller than those ordinarily used to produce the same effect, and ever since then I have 
urged that the time factor for the treatment of malignant disease should be ascertained 
to' see if we could not here get some results by a special time-distribution of doses. 

We should also like to hear something about combined X-ray and stilboestrol treatment. 



CU CF WATER 

FIG, I. 

Eipcrimental results referred to surface dose. Targct-to-surface distance 45 cm. 
iFrom Radiolog^y 1943, fig. 4, 40 , 124.) 


Dr. Frank Ellis : There is an electrostatic type of generator scheduled to provide 
3 million volts in process of erection at present by Grimmet at the Hammersmith Post- 
Graduate Hospital. There are. I think, two cyclotrons in this country. One at the 
Cavendish Laboratory and one in the care of Professor Chadwick at Liverpool. The 
use of the cyclotron opens up certain possibilities of importance. It is most used, of course, 
for producing artificially radio-active isotopes. It seems possible that radio-active 
phosphorus, used so far in treating leuksemia in San •Francisco and having a relatively 
long half-value period, about fifteen days, may be of value in treating cancer because 
the phosphorus may be deposited in the nucleus of cells since nucleoproteins contain 
phosphorus. If this turned out to be the case, the radiation would be available at the 
most vulnerable spot of the malignant cells. The more rapid division of the malignant 
cells -suggests that they would take up relatively more of the phosphorus than most 
normal cells, although rapidly dividing normal cells would also be vulnerable. 

The possibility of undesirable genetic effects' resulting in gene mutations in the repro- 
ductive cells must be borne in mind as a possible effect of therapy by artificially radio- 
active substances. 
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A point on which Dr. Finzi did not touch but which seems to be of considerable im- 
portance in future development is the possibility of using electrons instead of X-rays 
from the betatron. Everything depends of course on whether it is possible to get the 
electrons out of the betatron, though I believe this has been achieved. The intriguing 
possibility emerges of being able, if a parallel beam of electrons can be obtained, of 
choosing the voltage of the electrons so that they are absorbed at the requisite depth 
with little or no absorption elsewhere. The 99-9% waste of electron energy associated 

with the production of X-rays would in this case be avoided and the dosage of normal 

tissues might be reduced to a minimum. Careful control of dosage would be necessary 
but not impossible. Exposures wotlld probably be of the order of seconds ,6r even frac- 
tions of a second. 

I should like to ask Professor Mayneord if the production of X-rays from electron 
therapy need be considered seriously. Assuming that an electron dose equivalent to 
6,000 r X-rays were used, we should have only about of this. i-e. 9 rontgens trafts- 
formed into X-rays. The volume dose from this even if the “target” from which they 

were produced was tungsten would be very small. As the target is composed mostly 

of small atomic number elements such as calcium, carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, the 
“quality” of the X-rays will be such that apart from the high generating voltage they 
may not be very penetrating. In any case the quantity, as suggested above, would seem 
likely to be small. 


Professor W. V. Mayneord: Dr. Ellis's argument is based on the presumption that 
the method of loss of energy of an electron is the same at the very high energies under 
consideration as at relatively low voltages. 'This however is not in accordance with the 
modern theory of such very fast electrons. If the energy of the particle is of the order 
of 100 million electron-volts practically the whole of the loss of energy of the electron 
will be by radiation even in materials of as small atomic number as air and water. This 
energy would be expected to be lost in emission of relatively large quanta, of the order 
of the electron itself. There is to be expected a critical energy (about 10 million volts 
for lead and 100 million volts tor air and water) above which electrons would lose energy 
almost completely by radiation. 


Dr. George G. Binnie ; Dr. Finzi has asked for information on the combined X-ray 
and stilboestrol treatment of carcinoma of the prostate. I have no experience of this but 
I have been treating other tumours by the combined method and by stilboestrol ambe 
and my present impressions are that some tumours, e.g. certain carcinomas of the breast, 
will regress with stilboestrol alone, an exceptional one being apparently cured. Omer 
tumours, e.g. carcinoma of the bladder and lung metastases from carcinoma of the breast, 
may regress if a combined method of treatment is used. In a third class of tumour, e.g. 
carcinoma of the rectum and colon, the combined method causes no immediate appreci- 
able change in the size. , .. 

My investigations have been repeatedly interrupted by breakdowns m the therapy 
apparatus owing to difficulties caused by the war, so I have to regard my results as 
inconclusive, "rime may be an important factor, six months or more may be required 
where the combined method is used. 


Dr. Finzi (in reply to Dr. Ellis): Fast electrons have been tried in the past, but M far 
have met with no success. Their effect is destructive and not selective, so that although 
an intense local effect is produced it is only that of a cautery. The great advantage 
of X-rays is that the same dose has a greater effect on the disease than on the normal 
tissues. 
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Some Chapters in Cambridge Medical History. — William 
Heberden and the Age of Reason^ 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

By Sir Walter Lan’gdon-Browtm, M.D. 

In the retrospect there is a certain feeling of flatness about the eighteenth century; 
almost the impression of an alluvial valley through which the river of time passed be- 
tween the torrents of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries on its way to the turbulence 
of thought in the nineteenth and the violence of action of the twenrieth. But this im- 
pression can be exaggerated. After all, the century had enough war even to suit modern 
demands; we lost the American colonies but founded a new Empire; despite corruption 
which shocks us to-day our political system took firmer shape, while literature, art and 
architecture flourished exceedingly. True, poetry declined to a wearisome imitation of 
the classical and Miltonic diction, which Cowper implicitly, and Wordsworth explicitly 
set themselves to break up. And herein we may trace a justification to the charge of 
flatness; the Age of Reason lacked imagination. Mark Rutherford illustrated this by 
saying that the curious dryness of the criticism of Shakespeare then was because there was 
so much in Shakespeare to which the eighteenth century 'could not respond. The Univer- 
sities played no conspicuous part in the intellectual life of the country; this I should at- 
tribute largely to the fact that with some exceptions Fellows had to be in Orders and the 
current Natural Theology however edifying was not exciting. 

In medicine the gold-headed cane symbolized the rise in social status and wealth of the 
physicians. Men like Radcliffe and Mead lived in a style unetjualled even in the palmy 
days of Victoria, and one which will seem incredible in the future. Samuel Johnson said 
of Mead that he “lived more in the broad sunshine of life than almost any man”. It 
did not help medicine at Cambridge that for ninety-three years of the century there 
were only two occupants of the Regius Chair. Christopher Green appointed in 1700 
held office until his death in 1741, at the age of 90, but during the last two years he had 
a deputy who' became his successor. During Green’s reign there was the famous con- 
troversy between the Royal College of Physicians and the Universities, the former de- 
manding their licence before a medical graduate could practise in or within seven miles 
of London, and the Universities had to undenake to make their medical deerees strictly 
conformable with the statutory qualifications. And with good reason, for the results of 
examinations were biased by favouritism and the granting of degrees by royal mandate 
was rife. Neither Green nor his successor Russell Plumptre, who held office for fifty-three 
years, seem to have published anything or to have held much of a position in the medical 
world. Plumptre appears to have served one year on the staff of Addenbrooke’s Hospital 
but no more. The mistake of his appointment to the Chair was all the more glaring as 
the brilliant William Heberden was available. Yet Plumptre came of a family that 
provided able men and women for two hundred and sixty years, from Huntingdon Plumptre 
of Nottingham to Dean Plumptre of Wells. Russell’s father was President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians for six years and his cousin became President of Queens’ College." Never- 
theless, the industrious annalist of the College of Physicians could find no more to say of 
him than that he was “for many years father of the University and the longest resident 
that had then been known”. Even that was not true, for his immediate predecessor 
Christopher Green had lived to be older and was resident longer than Plumptre. 

In spite of these drawbacks, there were three events of primarv importance to Cam- 
bridge medicine during the century, the establishment of certain laboratories, the founda- 
tion of Addenbrooke's Hospital and the gallant effort of William Heberden to insti- 
tute a rational system of materia medica and therapeutics. It will be convenient to deal 
with each of these events in turn rather than to observe a strictly chronological order. 

* Cairn and ihr Revival of Learning,” Ptne, R. Soc. Med., as. 61 

Chapter It, " Francis Glisson and the Insurgent Centurj-,” Proc. R. Soc. Med'., 36', 17, 

Dec. — Hist, of Med. I 
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In the year after Queen Anne had ascended the throne, Richard Bentley, Master of 
Trinity, established in tvhat is now called the Old Bursary u’hat he described as an 
“elegant chymical laboratory’’ for Francis Vigani, who had just been appointed the first 
University Professor of Chemistry. "Vigani who was born in Verona settled in Cambridge 
in 1683 and gave private tuition in chemistry and pharmacy. The profc.ssorship created 
for him was only titular and in recognition of the fact that he had “taught chemistry mth 
reputation” in Cambridge for twenty years. His drug chest, which is pfesened in Queens" 
College, has been fully described by Mr. Sayille Peck before this Section. But this room 
in Trinity may also be regarded as the first physiological laborator)-, for here Stephen Hales, 
Fellotv of Corpus, applied his training in physics under Isaac Newton to physiological 
problems. He was the first to measure blood-pressure and made many other important 
observations in animal and plant physiology, besides studying problems of ventilation. 
Indeed he had been called the Harvey of plant physiology. His incursion into medicine 
was, however, less successful, as I showed in my paper on David Hartley. In 1716 the 
professors of anatomy and chemistry were accommodated, if that is the’ right word for 
such cramped quarters, in a house close to the old University Press, The professor of 
chemistry soon migrated to other quarters, but it does not appear likely that the study of 
dremistry can have been very seriously pursued, for when a vacancy occurred in 1764 Mr. 
Watson of Trinity was appointed through the influence of the Duke of Newcastle, tlien 
Chancellor, although it is recorded that “he knew nothing at all, had never read a syllable 
on the subject, nor seen a single e.xperiment in it”. After holding office for seven years, 
during which time he does appear to have acquired a real knowledge of the subject, he 
became Regius Professor of Divinity and finally found his proper vocation as Bishop of 
Llandalf, Nor can the first professor of anatomy, George Rolfc, appointed in 1707 have 
been veiy active, since in 1728 he was deprived of office for neglect of duty. At first 
dissections scan to have been carried out in the Old Schools, and it is to be feared that 
the body-snatchers made their contribution, for Laurence Sterne, who died in London 
from tuberculosis in 1768, appeared a week later on the dissecting table there. A grim 
return to his old University! Evidently the undergraduates had played a part in such bodj'- 
snatching earlier, for when Matthias ’Mawson, Master of Corpus Christ! College was "Vice- 
Chancellor from 1730-32 he caused a Grace to be passed in tlic Senate to prevent this. 
In the words of Robert Master’s History of the College (1753) : "The practice of digging 
up human Bodies in the Church-Yards of the town and the neighbouring villages and 
the carrying them into Colleges to be dissected which became more common about this 
time, although to no small offence to all ' serious people was now provided against, ij 
having been hitherto omitted; and the Disturbances which this scandlous Practice caused 
between the Scholars and Inhabitants prevented." The way of the anatomists in pursuit 
of knowledge has always been a thorny one. 

In 1762 when Dr. Richard Walker, "Vice-Master of Trinity, bought a large part of 
Austin Friary for a botanic and physic garden, some of the “Great House” belonging to 
it was used as a botanical laboratory and lecture room. This hou.se had been bought 
shortlv after the dissolution by John Hatcher, who became Regius Professor of Physic in 
1554. ’ It was then an extensive building full of old monastic furniture and tapestry. 
Here he lived in princely magnificence until his death in 1586-7. Yet he made his own 
lozenges and had his own shop in Bene’t Street, which ironicall)' enough must have been 
on the same site as tlic present Culpeper shop, devoted to the herbalist cult. For it was 
Nicholas Culpeper, a Cambridge man, who inculcated that hostility to medicine still 
manifested by his disciples by his dictum : “The Colledg of Phisitians are too stately to 
learn and too proud to continue.” For a time after Hatcher the premises had been used 
by John Buck for the University Printing Press, and it was due to the example of William 
Heberden that a botanic garden was instituted here. Dr, Walker wrote: “About 15 years 
ago tlte learned physician. Dr. Heberden was so kind as to oblige the University with a 
course of Experiments upon such plants as_ he then found amongst us in order to show 
their use in Medicines. This was entering into the practical and principal part of Botany 
to which we had been strangers. . . . But this Doctor s great Abilities in his profession soon 
after called him from us, much lamenting the rvnnt of a Public Garden, furnished with a 
sufficient variety of Plants for making the like experiments. 

“These considerations, particularly Dr. Heherden’s most useful attempt, put the present 
Vice-Master of Trinity College upon finding a proper situation for such a garden.” 

In 1832 the Botanic Garden was moved to the outskirts of Coe Fen, and the old site 
was eradually built over by University laboratories. Only the Friary C.nfe at the corner of 
Free Scltool Lane recalls the site of *e old_ Augustiman splendour! 

Tohn Addenbrooke who founded the hospital known by his name, entered St. Catherine’s 
HMl as it was then called, in 1697, where he was successively scholar. Fellow, Prelector, 
Bursar and Tutor. He must have been a rich man, for he lent verv considerable sums 
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of money towards the building of the College Chapel. There is no record of his taking 
Ills MB.’ but he proceeded to the M.D. in 1710. In the following year he married the 
Master’s niece, Miss Fisher, resigned his Fellowship "and gave his medicine chest and books 
to the College library. A description of that chest has been given before this Section by 
Dr. A. W. Langford'. Addenbrookc went to Caen in Normandy and took another M.D. 
there. He practised first in London and then at Buntinrford, where he died in 1719; he 
was buried in the College chapel. He left his money to found the Hospital and his lands 
to some relatives. He had no children. There is only one surviving work of his, which 
was published while he was practising in London — ^an essay against Free Thinking, which 
has been described as "forceful but obscure”. That I can well believe for a letter hanging 
framed in the hospital in which he complained of some breach of etiquette oh the part 
of a professional colleague is couched in terms which arc quite incomprehensible to me. 
In the Cole MSS. at the British Museum there is a letter from Mary Collis who looked 
after him in his latter days. She describes him as “a tali thin man, skilled in necromancy”, 
who foretold the hour of his death which happened within five minutes of the predicted 
time; in this resembling Cains. He had all his manuscripts burnt in the courtyard of 
his house shortly beforehand. Mary Collis says he had “many oddities and [was] supposed 
at times to be insane”. 

His bequest of £4,000 being Inadequate for the purpose he intended, the money was 
allowed to accumulate until 1766, when an appeal for subscriptions was started on May 1, 
which enabled the Hospital to be opened at Michaelmas of the same year. Even then it 
tras very restricted for Binds until more legacies fell in, particularly that of Mr. John 
Bowtell in 1813. Its successful modern developments lie outside my present topic. 

I now come to the most important figure in eighteenth century Cambridge medicine, 
William Heberden. He was the first man who tried to rationalize pharmacology and 
materia medica, while in clinical medicine he insisted on direct observation without slavish 
adherence to tradition. He entered St. John’s College in 1724 at the early age of .14, 
subsequently becoming a Fellow. He resigned his Fellowship, however, as' soon as he 
could afford to do so, in order to allow someone poorer to take his place. He gave an 
annual course of lectures for ten years, during four of them as-Linacrc Lecturer. Several 
of his students rose to positions of distinction. He exposed the legend of that famous 
antidote, the Theriaca Mithridates. This proved to be a very trivial mixture of 20 leaves 
of rue, I gr, of salt and two dried figs; and Heberden infers that even if Mithridates had 
ever used it, which he doubted, his escape was less owing to the strength of his antidote 
than to the weakness of the poison. Yet by the time of Celsiis a farrago which went, by 
the' same name consisted of 38 simples, and by the eighteenth centur)’ contained 70 in- 
gredients. This was the kind of nonsense against which Heberden waged continual war; 
he ridiculed the stories about poisons concealed under the stone of a ring or emanating 
from perfumed gloves and letters. 

His Commentaries strike an entirely different note from that of most contemporary' 
medicine. Although not put together until he was 7 1 he tells us that they were prepared 
from notes collected at the bedside and revised every month in a light of fresh cas'es, but 
without borrowing from other writers. He stated in the preface that: “I am willing to 
employ the remainder of my days in teaching what I know to any of my sons’ who may 
choose the profession of physic; and to him I desire these papers should be given.” As is 
well known his second son, also a William, became a highly successful physician. Tire 
sceptical turn of mind previously .shown in his lecture on toxicology reveals itself again 
and again in these commentaries. Here are some examples: “Many physicians appear 
to be too stria in the rules of diet and regimen” — remark which was made a century 
later by Sir William Roberts and is still applicable to-day. “The difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the powers of medicine”, he asserts, “must have been felt bv every physician and no 
•aphorism of Hippocrates holds truer to this day than that in which he laments the leng^ 
of time necessary to establish medical truths and the danger of our being misled even by 
experience.” Again, “very few remedies have justified promises. However, the title of 
■ specific ’ may be justly claimed by Peruvian bark for ague, quicksilver for venereal dis- 
orders, sulphur for the itch and perhaps opium for some sp.-isms. Besides these it may 
be doubted whether ten others have on any good authority been confirmed to be speci- 
fics”. Thus “we have the misfortune to have innumerable remedies for the worm, this 
being pretty gencrallv a sure sign that we have not one upon which we can with certainty 
depend”. On gout he is entertaining and well ahead of his times. He says: “people 
are neither ashamed nor afraid of the gout, but rather ambitious of supposing that everv 
complaint arises from a gouty cause and even try to contract it bv means which happily 
for them are generally ineffectual ... the belief that it is antagonistic to other diseases is 
fallacious.” It will be remembered that Heberden 's friend, Samuel Johnson, was cheered 
up when told by a Dr. Mudge th.at gout would be antagonistic to his palsv ! To continue : 
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“the criteria of suppressed gout are very obscure. Hardly any of them give us ground 
to suspect it when there are no signs of history of articular gout. . . . The belief that 
•Strong tvines and in no small quantity arc beneficial for gout arises not so much perhaps 
from a reasonable persuasion of its truth as from a desire that it should be true because 
they love wine." 

He attributed the value of the treatment at Bath to the cltange of surroundings and 
habits and to the suspension of business and cares rather than to something subtle in 
the waters. 

He was more sceptical than Stephen Hnfes and David Hartley as to the value of Mrs. 
Joanna Stephens’ notorious soap leys cure for the stone and records -the case of a man 
who took o'z. of this nauseous draught almost daily for ten years. At the post-mortem 
one kidney was full of stones and there were two in the bladder. He tested the effect of 
soap leys in vitro on gall-stones, with a negative result and comments that “there is very 
little likelihood of their being able to do more in the body than out of it”. 

On pulmonary tuberculosis he remarks: “I have not seen proof enough to say that the 
breath of a consumptive is infectious and yet I have seen too, much appearance of it to 
be sure that it is not.” As to its treatment by a sea voyage which lingered in fashion 
until nearly the end of the nineteenth century, he is non-committal: “I can go no 
further in its commendation than to say consumptive patients have borne it well.” But 
he believed in fresh air : “No cardial is so reviving and many persons have been stifled 
in their own putrid atmosphere by the injudicious.” 

Sydenham had said that jaundice might be due to hysteria on which Heberden com- 
ments: “No reasonable deference to this accurate observer can make anyone very much 
doubt of his having been mistaken.” Yet that same mistake was copied into some of the 
textbooks still in use in my student days. It is carious that he should have been sceptical 
about the association between diabetes and carbuncle, but still more curious that he 
should say “diabetes is a complaint which happily occurs but seldom ... I have scarce 
had the opportunity of observing 20 cases”. But he is clear tliat it was “the symptom of 
some other distemper and not of kidney disease”. Sometimes he adopted an aphoristic 
style; thus of autonomous depression, he said : “It appears to be a misery much harder 
to be borne than most other human ills & makes every blessing tasteless & unenjov- 
able.” Of tire idea that epilepsy was likely to cease at puberty he wrote: “I should think 
[it] was founded on theory or in the hopes of the physician rather than 'on fact.” On 
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has uniformly contradicted that madness is influenced by the moon”. “Palpitation of the 
heart in many instances arises from causes too fatal to admit or too frivolous to stand in 
need of a cure.” “Lord Verulam blames physicians for not making euthanasia a part of 
their studies; and surely though the recovery of the patient be the grand aim of their 
profession, yet where that cannot be obtained they should try to disarm death of some of 
its terrors.” His teaching was by no means simply negative. Some of his original observa- 
tions now clearly recognized were forgotten for many years; thus he described dyschezia, 
as it is now called, and realized the connexion between fistula-in-ano and pulmonary 
tuberculosis. He knew that asthma was in many instances due to a nervous disturbance 
and he described the emphysematous bullae that might result. “A little grume of blood . 
said he, "often forms the nucleus of a stone.” He described the post-herpetic neuralgia 
of elderly patients and recommended sulphates for dysentery (which in this country 
would presumably be bacterial). Yet of all the wit and wisdom of these commentaries 
only one thing is generally remembered, his description of the nodes which still go by 
his name. Nevertheless, he does not appear to have attached much importance to them 
himself, for this is all he has to say on the subject: "What are these little hard knobs about 
the size of a small pea, whiclt are frequently seep upon the fingers, particularly near the 
top, near the joint?. They have no connection with the gout, being found in persons who 
h^'e never had it; they continue for life and being hardly ever attended with pain or 
disposed to become sores, are rather unsightly than inconyenient, though they must be 
some little hindrance to the free use of the fingers.” 

In 1768 he gave the first real account of angina pectoris to the Royal College of 
Physicians in a paper entitled "Some Account of a Disorder of the Breast", which was 
based on ^0 cases. Besides his lectures and his commentaries his princioal litemn,- efforts 
were directed towards urging the College of Physicians to establish Medical Transactions. 
The first of these appeared in 1 767. but they only ran into three volumes. In addition 
to several ori«inal contributions he sketched out an admirable preface from which I mav 
make the following quotations. “Bv attentively observing nature itself a greater progress 
has-been made during the last centurv than had been till that tune from the days of 
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Aristotle." Speaking of the importance of forming one common stock of knowledge, he 
said ; "It is high time that this should be done as physicians have . . . fully run the round 
of commenting on the ancients and contriving tlieories and teaching systematical doctrine. 

. . . Some physicians still choose to wrangle about the meaning of the ancients rather 
than to consult nature herself . . . notwithstanding all that Bacon and Harvey and 
Newton . . . have witnessed against this ancient veneration. ... In that sort of knowledge 
which depends wholly on e.\pcrience, the latest writers must in general be the best. . . . 
The ancients are in reality very little read and attended to by practitioners, though the 
fashion of quoting and recommending them be still prevalent”, and finally, "it were to be 
wished that writers would not confine themselves to relate only their successful practice but 
would have the courage to tell us the ineffectual and hurtful." I think the character of 
the man stands out clearly from his writings. For those who scoff at the whole of 
eighteenth century medicine I recommend reading the works of Heberden. 

After taking his M.D. he practised in Cambridge for about ten years during which time, 
in 1741, the Regius Chair fell vacant. As already stated Russell Plumptre, unfortunately 
as it seems to me, was appointed. Whether Heberden desired the post is unknown but 
I agree with Sir Humphi^' Rolleston that had he been appointed he would probably have 
brought about a new birth of medicine in Cambridge more than a century before it 
actually took place. As it was, he moved to London in 1748 having been elected F.R.C.P. 
two years earlier. He had apparently collaborated with Henry Plumptre, the father of 
Russell, in preparing a new edition of the London Pharmacopoeia, From this many use- 
less drugs were deleted, but in some respects the purge was too drastic and several useful 
drugs had to be reinstated subsequently. Perhaps we may see Heberden’s sceptical mind 
at work here. In 1749 he was elected F.R.S., delivered the Goulstonian Lectures and in 
the following year the Harveian Oration. Ten years later he gave the Croonian Lectures. 
But his heart seems always to have been in Cambridge and he often expressed a desire 
to return thither. On this point there are two.different interpretations; Munk says practice 
came so slowly in London that Heberden thought he had better return, but his son’s 
brief memoir gives no hint of this and certainly later on it was from his patients that 
the plea came for him to remain in London. Indeed although he declined the post of 
Physician to the King his practice became very’ large indeed. However, some support is 
given to Munk’s view by the fact that he did not marry until he was 50. His wife was 
Mary Wollaston, a member of a brilliant family. By her he had five sons and three 
daughters. His second son, also named William, who became, Physician-in-Ordinary to 
King George III and Queen Charlotte, declined a Baronetcy, but I do not know whether, 
like a physician of a later age, he asked for a fur coat instead ! William Hyde Wollaston 
was a nephew of the elder Heberden; trained as a physician, he abjured practice as 
"mental flagellation” so anxious was he about his patients. Until he discovered how to 
make platinum malleable he was very badly off. After that he had a prosperous career 
in science. 

Among Heberden’s friends were Cowper the poet. Bishop Warburton the truculent critic, 
and especially Doctor Samuel Johnson. Boswell said that “Johnson had in general a 
peculiar pleasure in the company of physicians", but Heberden seems to have been his 
favourite, llTien Johnson had his attack of palsv, with aphasia but not accompanied by 
agraphia, in June 1783 he urgently wrote for Heberden and Brocklesby to come and see 
him. It is satisfactory to record that he had recovered his speech sixteen days later. 
Subsequently he wrote to Brocklesby, “tell Dr. Heberden that in' the coach I read Cicero- 
nianus, which I concluded as I entered Lichfield”. So thev' were evidently in harmony 
over their literary interests. Heberden, Brocklesby, Warren and Butter all attended 
Johnson in his last illness without any fee, and in his will he asked each of them to take 
a book “at their election” from his shelves as a memento. 

Heberden’s sceptical attitude of mind did not extend to religion. On the death of a 
certain Dr. Conyers Middleton whose orthodoxy was much suspect, his widow consulted 
Heberden about the publication of a manuscript he had left on the inefficacy of prayer. 
He^rden said that though it might be worthy of her husband’s learning, it would be in- 
jurious to his memory. But as it appeared that a publisher would give £150 for it. he 
bought it from her for £200 and then burnt the manuscript. , 

In his 70th vear he decided to restrict his practice, so he bought a house near Windsor 
where he resided in the summer but practised in London during the winter for several 
years longer. He was a great walker until his 86th year, when he met with an accident 
which disabled him for the rest of his life. Yet when he was nearlv 90 he said he did 
not knoiv that he had ever passed a vear more comfortably than the last. His mental 
power and memory remained unimpaired to the end and he was quoting Latin within 
forty-eight hours of his death which occurred peacefully and painlessly in 1801 in his 
91st year. Thus ended a singularly complete life. His friend Dr. Macmichae! has left a 
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glowing tribute to his personal character and charm in which he bears testimony to the 
"cheertulness and serenity of his latest age”. The impression left on my mind from the ' 
various records of his life I have read is that few physicians have been so greatly admired 
and beloved. 

The most distinguished of Heherden’s pupils was Robert Glynn who spent nearly all his 
long life within the precincts of the University. Glynn came from Eton to King’s College 
in 1737, where he subsequently became a Fellow. After obtaining his medical d^e 
he practised for a short time 'in Richmond, Surrey, but soon returned to Cambridge, 
tvherc he practised until his death in 1800, from his rooms in College. Being left money 
by a relative he assumed the additional surname of Cloberv. but was usually still referred 
to as Glynn. Munk said of him that “his life was one uniform course of integrity and 
benevolence. ... Of long and distinguished celebrity in the University of Cambridge . . . 
this venerable philanthropist continued to enjoy to the end of his days the heartfelt rever- 
ence and affection not only of tire middle-aged and advanced in years but also of the 
young". He was physically so ugly that it was said some patients were frightened of 
him at first, but not for long, and an illness he had was jokingly attributed to his catching 
sight of himself in a mirror. His eccentricities became famous in CSmbridge. Among 
other things he had a detestation of opium. Once he said to a colleague : “I am going to 
be very ill and commit myself to your care, but on no account give me that vile drug opium 
or any preparation of it.” On hts recovery he enquired whether his friend had complied 
with his request or whether he had given him opium. “If I had not”, was the reply, 
“you would not have been here to ask the question.” \\tlren Russell Plumptre died in 
1793 Pitt offered the Regius Professorship to Glynn who declined it on account of his 
advanced age, so Sir Isaac Pennington was appointed. 

Glynn died In College aged 81, and according to his expressed wish was buried privately 
in the Chapel between 10 and 11 at night. But public feeling demanded some more 
eminent mark of respect and Dr. Mansel, Master of Trinity and then Vice-Chancellor, 
announced his intention of proceeding with Dr. Glynn’s friends and relations on the 
following Sunday from Trinity to Great St. Mary’s to hear a Memorial Sermon, and a 
large procession accompanied him. Glynn bequeathed the bulk of his property to King s 
College and is commemorated by a tablet on the south side of the Chapel. 

These two scholar physicians, Heberden and Glynn, teacher and pupil, and life-Iopg 
friends, must have been a gracious influence in Cambridge at a time when the University 
was largely sunk in sloth and indifference. They were true to the highest traditions ot 
their profession, cultivated both the art and science of medicine and were rewarded by 
the admiration of their colleagues and the devotion of their patients. 

I now come to a man of a very different type who had considerable importance^ m 
eighteenth century Cambridge. John Woodward, admitted to Pembroke by incorporation 
in 1695, who made the famous collection of fossils which commanded Whewell’s admira- 
tion and who endowed the Chair ot Geology which goes by his name, was also an_in- 
different and quarrelsome physician. He had been elected a Fellow of the Royal Soriety 
in 1693, but was expelled in 1710 for conduce unbecoming a gentleman. Sir Hans Sloanc 
was reading- a paper when Woodward made some grossly insulting remarks and not for 
the first time. He refused to apologize and expulsion followed. Sir Isaac Newton w.is 
in the Chair and when it was pleaded in Woodward’s favour that he was a good natural 
philosopher, Newton remarked that in order to belong to that Society a man ought to 
be a good moral philosopher as well. Woodward brought an action'for reinstatement 
but without success. He next became notorious for his controversy with Richard Me.w 
and John Freind on the treatment of smallpox. Mead was then at the height of hi* 
fame; his house in Gt. Ormond St., which afterwards became the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, was crowded with books and works of art, and here he entertained in right princely 
style. He resented Woodward’s attack with the air of a St. Bernard faced by a mongrel 
puppy. Encountering one another at the gate of Gresham College, each drew his sword 
but Woodward stumbled on the steps and fell. “Take your life", said Mead contemp- 
tuously; “anything but your physic”, was the retort. Freind, as his political record shows, 
enjoyed disputes and continued his ridicule of Woodward, until Henry Plumptre. of whom 
I have already spoken, lampooned them both in his “Serious Conference between Scara- 
mouch and Harlequin”. Even Woodward’s geological theories were disputed bv John 
Arbuthnot who was granted the M-D. in 1705. Arbuthnot though in active practice and 
the favourite physician of Queen Anne, is better known as a writer and the intimate friend 
of Pope and Swift, who formed the Scriblenis Club with him. They published "The First 
Rook of Martin Scriblerus" but did not continue it because of the mourning for Queen 
Anne. Both the Dunciad and Gulliver’s Travels were originally designed to form part 

'’^Tbose^intwesT^ in figures may care to know that during the eighteenth century 60S 
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persons were admitted to die Royal College of Physicians as Fellows, Licentiates or Extra- 
Licentiates. The two latter classes were not generally graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 
The total number of Cambridge men admitted was 120, of whom 21 had become members 
of the University by incorporation or by Royal Mandate. I will refer briefly to some of 
those physicians whose names are of general interest, whether their work was mainly in 
Cambridge or, as was more usually the case, outside. ^ 

The most extraordinary medical alumnus of eighteenth century Cambridge was Thomas 
Dover, who despite his remarkable exploits was a friend of the great Sydenham. Lord 
Moynihan once gave an interesting lecture or. “Truants from Medicine”; surely no one 
was ever such a startling truant as Dover. He was the son of Captain John Dover (one 
of Prince Rupert’s officers) and after matriculating at Magdalen, Oxford, migrated to 
Caius College, Cambridge, in 1686. After obtaining his M.B., he practised in Bristol, 
where he became fascinated by shipping. Then, like Dr. Livesey of Treasure Island, he 
took to buccaneering! In the course of his voyages with Captain Woodes-Rogers, .they 
touched at the island of Juan Fernandez in 1708-9 and rescued the original of Robinson 
Crusoe, the marooned Alexander Selkirk. Next they took a town in Peru by storm and a 
few months later captured a valuable prize — a ship of twenty guns and 109 men. Dover 
transferred to this ship, with Selkirk as Master; they reached England again in 1711, and 
Dover quietly resumed his practice in Bristol, becoming so successful that he removed to 
London in 1721 where he was admitted L.R.C.P. His fondness for prescribing mercury as 
well as his hasty temper led to his being nicknamed “the quicksilver doctor”, but his 
principal medical claim to fame is his well-known powder. Munk says that nothing is 
known of his latter end, but Dr. J. A. Nixon has shown that he retired to the beautiful 
mansion of Stanway House in the Cotswolds, where with his friend Robert Tracy, he spent 
the dosing years of his life, dying in 1742, aged 80. HLs family had long association with 
the Cotswolds, and his grandfather founded the famous Cotswold Games. Dr. Nixon 
calls attention to the interesting fact that Selkirk after returning with Dover, handed 
over his papers to Daniel Defoe, who had several cousins at Caius. 

There are some other survivors from the seventeenth century who call for a passing 
notice; Clopto'n Havers of St. Catherine’s left without taking a degree, but was famous 
for his description of the architecture of bone, which is still kept in mind by the name 
“Haversian canals”. Nehemiah Grew was much more important as a botanist than as 
a physician, but he was the first to isolate sulphate of magnesia from Epsom waters. Sir 
Samuel Garth of Peterhouse took an active part in the life of the College of Physicians, 
but he is better remembered as a writer and a member of the Kit Kat Club. 

When I was Second Censor at the College of Physicians, I was faced at the meetings of 
the Board by a crude, glaring portrait of Edward VII from the brush of Luke Fildes, but 
when I became Senior Censor, I sat on the other side of the table and was refreshed by 
the sight of three fine portraits — ^William Pitcairn by Joshua Reynolds, David Pitcairn by 
Hoppner, and perhaps best of all, Richard Warren by Gainsborough. Richard Warren was 
born at Cavendish, the son of the Archdeacon of Suffolk who was a leading antagonist of 
Bishop Hoadly in the Bangorian controversy^. The son entered Jesus College in 1748, 
and after becoming fourth wrangler, was elected to a Fellowship, Dr. Peter Shaw, an 
eminent Jvondon physician, placed his Son under Warren’s tuition at Jesus, and liked 
the handsome young man so well that he encouraged him to take up medicine which he 
did, and married Shaw’s daughter as well. He rapidly became very successful, and was 
Physician to George III. An able and delightful man, he was one of the first to discard 
the pompous manner hitherto considered appropriate to the physician of the gold-headed 
cane epoch. Perhaps his suavity of manner encountered a shock when in his usual style 
having said to Dr. Johnson he hoped he was better, he was gruffly told: “No Sir;, you 
cannot conceive with what acceleration I advance towards death." For he may have 
remembered that Johnson had previously said : “Of all lying I have the greatest abhorrence 
fof telling a lie to a sick man for fear of alarming him) because I believe it has been 
frequently practised on ravself.” Warren’s practice was said to have brought him £9,000 a 
year, and he certainly left £100,000. 

David Pitcairn was the son of Major Pitcairn who was killed at the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. His Uncle William, President of the Royal College of Physicians and Physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, paid for his education and entered him at Corpus Christi 
College where he became M.B. in 1779. In the following year he became Physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s on the resignation of his uncle, A contemporary said of him; "His 
countenance during youth was a model of manly beauty, and even in advanced years was 
accounted remarkably handsome.” He died, not at an advanced age, but when he was 59, 
and was buried in the church of St. Bartholomew the Less in the same vault as his uncle 
and father. The memory of the Pitcairns is kept in mind at Bart’s by the ward named 
after them. I do not know whether they were related to Robert Pitcairn, the midshipman 
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who first sighted the island now named after him, which became the home of the muti- 
neers of the Bounty. Robert was lost at sea aged about 23. 

Finally I come to the somewhat enigmatic figure of William Stukelcy. It not infre- 
quently happens that attached to a circle of brilliant men one finds an adherent who 
clearly is not of the same calibre in character or attainments. Yet the circle appears 
to do more than merely tolerate him. Perhaps he is an agreeable companion, or had 
merits which escaped his biographers, or perhaps the great appreciated the incense 
offered by the lesser light. Of this Boswell is tne outstanding example, and 1 tliink 
William Stukeley of Corpus must have bcen'of that type. He was certainly a friend of 
Stephen Hales and he was a Boswell to Isaac Newton. He helped John 'Ray in- his 
catalogue of Cambridgeshire plants. Entering Corpus Christi College in 1708 he studied 
chemistry under Vigani and anatomy under Rolfe, though as I have said since Rolfe was 
subsequently deprived of his office for neglect of his duties it is doubtful if Stukeley 
learned much from him. That he was interested, however, is shown by his habits of 
dissecting cats and dogs in his college rooms. Dr. Clark-Kennedy in his recent paper 
on Stephen Hales before this Section certainly gave us a vivid account of the lively 
scientific interest he roused in the undergraduates at Corpus, and Stukeley’s diary shows 
that he shared in this to the full. From Cambridge Stukeley went to St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital where he studied under the great Mead. He was elected F.R,S. in 1717, and in the 
following year he took a leading part in founding the Society of Antiquaries. He pro- 
ceeded to the M.D. and became F.R.C.P. giving the Goulstonian Lectures with the spleen 
for his subject, and subsequently acted as Censor. His antiquarian researches included 
Hadrian’s Wall, Stonehenge and Maiden Castle. It may be asked why with such a record 
I should be doubtful of his real merit. Certainly not because of his' unconventional 
behaviour after he took orders; it may even be imputed to him for rightedusness that on 
one occasion he postponed divine service for an hour to enable the congregation to witness 
an eclipse of the sun. Even Bishop Warburton who spared neither friend nor foe said 
of him that he was an honest and learned man, but then added that he was a_ strange 
compound of “simplicity, drollery, absurdity, ingenuity, superstition and antiquariamsm . 
Gibbon said: “I have used his material and rejected most of his fanciful conjectuKs. 
Thomas Hearne described him as “very fanciful and a mighty conceited man”. That 
he must have been very conceited is proved by the highly laudatory biography he wrote 
of himself in Master’s History of Corpus in the third person, in which he attributed his 
lack of success as an author to the artifices of booksellers 'which prevented him from reap- 
ing the fruits of his labours. His reliability -as a scholar may be gauged bv his conviction 
that he had proved the identity of Bacchus and Jehovah. No wonder Gibbon could 'riot 
accept his conjectures! I think I am justified in concluding that his ambitions excetSed 
his intellectual equipment and that his scientific friends perhaps found him more amus- 
ing than inspiring. _ . 

In looking back from this present Age of Violence to the so-called Age of Reason it is 
easy but erroneous to form judgments in the light of'subsequenr events. It would, howevCT, 
be generally admitted that the effect of Newton upon its- thought was enormous. A. N. 
'Whitehead makes this interesting comment: "Gibbon . . . was the incarnation of the 
dominant spirit of his own times. In this way his volumes also tell another tale. They 
are a record of the mentality of the 18th centur)’. . . . This silver age . . . was oblivious ot 
its own imminent destruction by the impact of the Age of Steam and of Democracy. . ■ ■ 
Thus Gibbon narrated the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and exemplified the 
prelude to die Decline and Fall of his own type of culture." 
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By Geoffrey Evans, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Physician, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 

Dr. Evans in his opening remarks outlined his thesis in the follotving terms. Human 
nature is as yet incompletely understood. The crux of the problem is the human mind. 
Science- 'has established the organic unity of the universe. We can look back, not to 
the beginning, but according to Professor Jeans, to something like 3,000 million years 
ago, when matter in a form smaller than atoms was more or less evenly distributed 
through space. The universe was in darkness and its temperature was about that of 
melting ice. Out of this were created the heavenly bodies and the Milky Way, the sun 
and it' planets, this world of ours and its moon — and all tltis by the operation of natural 
laws. There is a pattern in everything, from the infinitely small, such as atomic and 
molecular form, and nuclear structure to the vastly great; it would seem that our sun 
with its planets is but a pan of a pattern on a scale magnificent, and that ours is not the 
only planetary system in the universe. 

Dr. Evans visualized a Vital Impulse existing at least in all matter inanimate as well 
as animate. He referred to the ceaseless movement within the atomic structure of even 
cold steel — as postulated by science. He realized this as expressing itself in motion, in 
continual change; in ordered elaboration of form (which is evolution), working itself out 
in animate nature in growth and reproduction, finding for itself further expression in the 
mind and instincts of animals and man, and in the present achieving its highest expres- 
sion of activity at one and the same time in the instinctive feelings of man and in his 
spiritual aspirations and abstract thought. In terms of these two paths of expression of 
the Vital Impulse, which he called the Sensuous and Super-sensuous Spheres, Dr. Evans 
presented the Pattern of the Mind. 

The Sensuous Sphere 

The human body. Dr. Evans said, in its structure and function conforms to this universal 
tendency to pattern. And as there is a basic pattern to the structure of the 
brain, so Professor Jung has put forward the conception of a basic pattern in intellectual 
activity, the “universal collective psyche.” He finds evidence of this in, for example, the 
extraoriinaiy’ similarity of the myth-forms of aborigines. But in the understanding of 
the mind we are concerned only with function and this function is feeling. 

Humanity lives under the delusion that it is acting on a rational basis, whereas its 
actions are largely determined bV instinctive feeling. The primitive instincts 
which are common to animals and man are those of Sejf-preservation, Creation and 
Destruction. These are the basic components of the human mind. It is significant that 
each of them is associated with the name and doctrine of a well-known experimental 
psvchologist. Adler interpreted psychoneurosis in terms of repression of the instinct of 
self-preservation, the ego instinct, the will to power. Freud was the champion of the 
creative instinct, which he realized chiefly in terms of the sexual impulse, and its over- 
riding expression in the gratification of this instinct. These two instincts have this in 
common, the former the survival of the individual, and the latter the survival of the 
Dec. — ^Med. 1 
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human race. Together they have, up to date proved stronger than the instinct of destruc- 
tion. Tire name of Stekel is cspeciaily associated with the instinct of destruction. He 
speaks of two eternal forces controlling man’s psychic, life, hate arid love: or, better 
expressed^ the life impulse and tlic death impulse”. He seems to give preference to the 
destructive insunct when he says; "Hate is the really great motive power of all tliat 
happens. It is fair comment to observe that we humans can create ideas only from our 
own experience, a fact which led Jung to observe tliat whereas Adler was an introvert 
Freud was an extrovert, and that on this account they ofterqd a different interpretation 
of the same problem. • ' 


To tile three basic instincts, self-preservation, creation and destruction, which are the 
essential components of the human mind, must be added the herd instinct. Trotter 
rcgai'dcd tlie herd instinct as an acquired function of the mind. To his interpretation 
the inirld of the gregarious animal "possesses a specific sensitiveness to external opinion, 
and the capacity to confer on its precepts the sanction of instinctive force”. He further 
elaborates this conception by remarking that "the repressing forces (of herd opinion) be- 
come actvially constituent in the child’s personality, and as much a part of his being as 
the egoistic desires with which they are now able to contend on equal terms”. These four 
instincts are the cliief components of the core of the human mind. They are the sensuous 
sphere. 


Self-preservation . — ^Infancy and childhood are, as one would expect, largely 
animated by the instinct of self-preservation, and so for the fullest development 
of personality and character a child requires above 'all things security 
and love. In adult life the - impulse of creation tends to supersede tlie 
instinct of self-preservation, and self-sacrifice is born. But for creation too some measiu'c 
of security is required, and for its greatest acliievements some measure of isolation too. 
These things are common knowledge, and' establish the fact that the home and home 
life is the essential unit of a society that has reached the highest level in the evolution 
of mankind. The Church, politicians, educadonists and doctors, must make this the 
foundation of their plans for mental health. We must be slow to interpret self-interest 
in terms of selfishness. Self-interest determines self-preservation. It is in itself a contri- 
bution to democracy, because if every member of a democratic state were ‘self-dependent 
what a surplus of power and energy there would be for creation! Self-interest too is 
required to provide the material background of a home, and to maintain its existence. 
Self-interest, like every other instinct, requires control, and is only harmful when it ex- 
pands to the detriment of others and of the State. In itself, however, self-interest is not 
sufficient as a prime objective in life. However successful a man may be in the acquisi- 
tion of financial fortune and worldly position it does not satisfy the needs of his human 
nature, and sucii a man frequently devotes part of his fortune or a part of his life to 
some creative activity, to the service of others, or to the State. 

Creation . — Creative activity in its widest sense is the real purpose of life. Women in 
bearing children create life, men create things, concrete and abstract. It is to the restric- 
tion and limitation of creative activity that rnuch mental ill-health is due. In the case 
of married women the absence of children is a well-established cause of married un- 
happiness, and it is our experience as doctors that an only child, or perhaps only two 
children, may hot satisfy the needs of human nature, at least in later 
life. Creative activity demands self-sacrifice. A woman may lose her fifo 
in childbirth, and is ready to sacrifice herself for children. The creative activity ot 
a married woman is not, ' of course, to be measured by die number of her chil- 
dren ■ Generallv speaking a woman is ultimately responsible for the activities of a man. 
She may find the outlet for her creative function in Ins life s work. She may indeed be 
resoonsible for its direction and for his adiievcnient. A man must be ready to sacrifice 
himself to his work or for an idea. Self-preservation gives way before the demands of 
creative activity in both men and women. Before the war creative activity was at a dis- 
count When it was possible people looked forward to living on income, inherited or 
cnrncd and idleness was encouraged by the provision of pensions at an ever earlier age. 
Familiw were becoming smaller, and the birth-rate ivas falling. A vast number of men 
women were occupied in administration, supervision and tending machines. The 
midiincs did the creative work. An interest ui life was found m pl,-ivmg the gallers’ 
cimc in cinemas, horse and dog racing, in watching cricket and footbal matches. The 
numosrof life, even if the occSpatioii was m creative acuvity, was holidays or leisure 
?wTfooni work. The war has contributed to the poverty of all this In spite of 

™ an™ strain, discomforts and anxieties, the jicalth of the comnnmitv has improved 
vnr -ind this mav be due to the outlet provided for the basic needs of human nature 
r the opportunitv for creation and destruction on a great scale. In our planning for 
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mental health in the £utnre, ample opportunity Cor creative impulse must be found by the 
encouragement of home life and larger families, and by finding opportunity for creative 
activity in art and literature, in allotments and gardens', and other such occupations, for 
those who cannot find expression for their natural instincts in their daily work. The 
opportunity for creative activity is not open to all, nor has everyone the energy or courage 
for its undertaking. Service amply takes its place. This service may be performed for 
an individual, for an institution or for the State. Service has another advantage. Most 
people require a constant supply of appreciation for their mental health and happiness. 
This applies equally to women and to men. For women personal service contributes best 
to mental health. . Men, more easily than women, are able to satisfy their needs in the 
service of an institution, an idea, or some abstraction, because a man gets his appreciation 
from the woman to whom he is attached. Both in doctoring and nursing, service is 
rewarded by generous appreciation from those to whom service is given. It follows, then, 
that for the attainment of mental health when there is no opportunity for creative activity 
an opportunit)' for service must be found to take its place. 


Destruction. — In infancy, childhood, adolescence and adult life, the instinct of destruction 
is always present, and of quite unrealized strength. The instincts of self-preservation and 
creation up to the present time have beaten the spirit of destruction by but a narroiv margin, 
but unless the strength of the destructive instinct is fully realized human nature will destroy 
Itself before long. In general terms the instinct of dekruction is stronger in men than in 
women, and there are many occupations in which there are opportunities for its display. 
It would be shocking to detail these occupations in their great variety, and it would be 
denied that the spirit of destruction is an animating impulse in their pursuit, but at least 
It will be agreed that demolition workers, butchers, timber fellers, and game-keepers, find 
°PP°{tunity in their work for the outlet of this instinct. The reason that the spirit 
of destruction is not generally recognized, and indeed is regarded by so many with such 
ho^or, IS because destruction is often associated with pain, although pain is only incidental 
to It; because too there may be a joy in the destruction of human life, and this is cruelty; 

like ever)' other instinct it may be perverted, and the most fiendish actions of 
Which humanity is capable will then result. Yet in itself Dr, Evans regarded destruction as 
natural and good, giving strength to character and combativeness to overcome evil. Un- 
controlled destruction is alarming, and must be met and overcome by greater force, or even 
controlled by fear. This war is not, he thinks, “a sporadic outburst of barbarism”; it has 
Its 'b the basic forces of the human mind. In generations to come it may be 

possible to deal with it by appeal to feeling in the super-sensuous realm, but this will not 
be in our time. ^ ^ 


The herd instinct is all pervasive in human life. More of our actions and thoughts 
me due to others than we are ever aware of. Fashion in clothes is an obvious example. 
Fashion in thought and feeling is just as common. Tlie present subordination and direc- 
tion of individual capacity to service of the State is determined by ivar, but over and 
above this the continental ideology of pre-war days, accentuated by war, is having a great 
^ V on English thought. The partial isolation of our island home, 

which Iws contributed so much to British character and inventive genius, noiv runs the 
risk ot being flooded by the fashion of continental thought, and against this danger to 
the independence of British outlook we must be prepared to defend ourselves when the 
war IS oyer. Our individualistic outlook must be preserved if an endo-psvehic conflict 
j^twnal scale is to be prevented, a conflict between the instincts of self-preservation 
and the herd. Such a conflict would sow the seed of widespread mental ill-heakh and 
could lead to revolution. 


The Super-Sensuous Sphere 

It is commonly imagined. Dr. Evans said, that in this sphere intellect and rational 
thought reign supreme, but as a fact both are coloured by emotion. Primitive impulses, 
that is the components of the sensuous sphere, still remain the basis of feeling and 
action. \Vhen the likeness of human beings to animals was first generally recognised, 
and when the doctrine of evolution made its first impact on scientific minds, there ivas a 
mndency to emphasize the likeness and to minimise the difference between man and 
a experience of life and people increases it becomes apparent that there is a 

general desire among individuals to do better and to be better, and this in the highest 
sense. It dawns on the obsen'er that the determining difference between animals and 
man is the power of humanity to distinguish between good and evil. This is a great 
discovery, which gains in imponance w'hen it is realized that it has been known for 
centuries past. Aristotle, for instance, wrote: 

Nature, as we often say, makes nothing in vain, and man is the only animal whom 
sue has endowed with the gift of speech. And whereas mere voice is but an indication 
Bec. — Med. 2 
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human race, logerher they have uji to date prored stronger titan the instinct o£ destruc- 
tion. the name of Stekel is especially associated with the instinct of destruction. He 
speaks erf two eternal forces controlling man’s psychic, life, hate and love: or, better 
expressed, the life impulse and tlie death impulse'’. He seems to give preference to the ■ 
destiuctnc insdnci tvJicn he says; ‘‘Hate is the really great motive power of all that 
happens. It is fair comment to observe that we humans can create ideas only front our 
own experience, a fact which led Jung to observe tliat whereas Adler was an introven 
Freud was an extrovert, and that on this account thev offered a dillercnt iiiterptctatioii 
of the same problem. ■ ■ ^ i • 

To die tltree basic instincts, self-preservation, creation and destruction, which arc the 
essential coinponcnts of the human mind, must be added the herd instinct. Trotter 
regarded the herd instinct as an acquired function of tlte mind. To his interpretation 
tlic mind of the gregarious animal “possesses a specific sensitiveness to external opinion, 
and the capacity to confer on its precepts the sanction of instinctive force”. He further 
elaborates tltis conception by remarking that “the repressing forces (of herd opinion) be- 
come actually constituent in the child’s personality, and as much a part of his being as 
the egoistic desires w'itli whicli they are now able to contend on equal terms”. These four 
instincts are the chief components of the core of the human mind. Thev arc the seiisuon-' 
spliere. ‘ 


5e//-prcscrt'mio)i.-~Infancy and childlrood are, as one would expect, largely 
animated by the instinct of self-preservation, and so for the fullest developmwt 
of personality and character a child requires above all things securin’ 
and love. In adult life the impulse of creation tends to supersede the 
instinct of self-preservation, and self-sacrifice is born. But for creation too some measure 
of security is required, and for its greatest achievements some measure of isolation too. 
These things are common knowledge, and establish the fact that the home and home 
life is thn essential unit of a society that has reached the highest level in the evolution 
of mankind. The Church, politicians, educationists and doctors, must make this die 
foundation of their plans for mental health. We must be slow to interpret self-interest 
in terms of selfishness. Self-Interest determines self-preservation. It is in Ir.self a contri- 
bution to democracy, because if every member of a democratic state were 'self-dependent 
what a surplus of power and energy there would be for creation.' Self-interest too is 
required to provide the material background of a home, and to maintain its existence. 
Self-interest, like every other instinct, requires control, and is only harmful when it e.v- 
paiids to the detriment of others and of the State. In itself, however, self-interest is not 
sufficient as a prime objective in life. However successful a man may be in the acquisi- 
tion of financial fortune and worldly position it does not satisfy the needs of his human 
nature, and sucli a man frequently devotes part of his fortune or a part of his life to 
some creative activity, to the service of otliers, or to the State. 

Creatiou . — Creative activity in its widest sense is the real purpose of life. Women in 
bearing children create life, men create things, concrete and abstract. It is to the restric- 
tion and limitation of creative activity that much mental ill-health is due. In the case 
of married women the absence of children is a well-established cause of married un- 


happiness, and it is our experience as doctors that an only child, or perhaps only two 
diildren, may hot satisfy the needs of human nature, at least in lat^ 
life. Creative activity demands self-sacrifice. A woman may lose her hie 
in childbirth, and is ready to sacrifice hci-self for children. The creative activity ot 
a married woman is not, 'of course, to be measured by the number of her chil- 
dren. ' Generally speaking a woman is ultimately responsible for the actmties of a man. 
She mav find the outlet for her creative function in his life’s work. She may indeed be 
responsible for its direction and for Ids adiicvcment. A man must be ready to sacnfice 
himself to his work or for an idea. Self-preservation gives way before the demands ot 
creative activity in both men and women. Before the war creative activity was at a dis- 
count When it was possible people looked forward to living on income, inherited or 
nrned and idleness was encouraged by the provision of pensions at an ever earlier age. 
Familiw were becoming smaller, .and the birth-rate was falling. A vast number of men 
and women were occupied in administration, supervision and tending madunes. -The 
m^chin^ did the creative work. An interest m life was found m Pluxmg the gallery 
^am^ in cinemas, horse and dog racing, in watching cricket and footbal matches. The 
of life eien if the occupation was m creative actiaaty, was holidays or leisure 
from ork Th^var has c'onti-ibuted to show the pm^rty of all rtiis In spite of 
m and strain discomforts and anxieties, the health of the comnnmitv has improved 
®>warknd this mav be due to the outlet provided for the basic needs of human nature 
^thc oppmtumtv for creation and destruction on a great scale. In our planning for 
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It is in this sphere that religion plays its part. Science prorides the basis for religious 
thought, as is of course to be expected, because intellect and rational thought reign in 
the super-sensuous sphere, though not supreme. Science realizes the organic unity' of 
the universe. Motion is universal. In the infinitely small, electrons revolve round the 
nucleus of an atom; the earth revolves round the sun: the stars move in the heavens; 
there is continual change. The universe, it seems, has increased 100 times in size within 
the measure of calculable time. This movement, this change in the direction of ordered 
elaboration is evolution. Through it there is an all-pers’ading pattern. So much for 
science. Religion sees design in pattern. Just as science brings all measurable things 
into an organic unitv or whole, so religion brings all these basic scientific conceptions 
into one conceptual whole. Religion, too, eives to all these thoughts and concents a 
feeling tone, and this is the sensation peculiar to the super-sensuous sphere. Religion 
does more than this. It teaches mind control and concentration by prayer. It incul- 
cates discioline of body and mind by religious observance.' When to all this is added a 
firm belief in the beneficence of The All-pervading Power mortal man finds peace of 
mind. All this, or much of it, is the interest of religious bodies, and they must bestir 
themselves to provide the outlet for the vital imnulse in the super-sensuous realm. Educa- 
tionists and doctors can take a part bv teaching how to harness thought and set it in 
the right direction. Tefmvson said ; “Think well — ^Do well will follow thought.” Thought 
can initiate emotion. Thought can be thought-controlled. It can also be mind-con- 
trolled. In this doctors have their opportunitv, for not onlv the attitude of the body., 
but also its physical condition, affects the mind. 


Surgeon Captain Desmond Curran said mental ill-heaith. like mental health, was 
dependent upon general and social faetors. largely or entirely outside medical control. 
Psychiatric practice in the Serc'ice was more dependent upon the nossibility of manipu- 
lating the environment than was perhaps any other branch of medicine. The co-operation 
of the executive authorities was therefore absolutely essential and without this outside 
co-operation the psychiatrist-- could, by himself, do relativelv little and for the very 
reason that psychiatry was the most personal branch of medicine, Foi- the more a man 
was considered as a whole, the more important did his social relationships become, since 
man was a social animal. 

All Service medicine was in a special way social medicine, for the Service doctor was 
required to anstver. with no havering, social ouestions. such as was the man fit for 
duty, when would he be fit for duty and what sort of dtitv. A satisfactory' answer to such 
questions was only possible if the psychiatric aspect of the case was also considered, no 
matter what the complaint. 

The possibilities of treating neurotic cases in the Navy while still at duty were largely 
dependent upon the opport'inities that existed for recommending, when necessar.v. 
restricted types of duty. The executive authorities were usually willing to accept 
psychiatric recommendations, although any attempt at medical dictatorship would land 
he thought rightly) be resisted. They had the power to place men in a general medical 
category, such as shore service only, but only to make recommendations for their place- 
ment within that category. He thought this an important principle and was as H should 
be. For apart from other considerations, a lot of the success that was achieved depended 
upon powers of compulsion; and, except in certain restricted spheres, these were not best 
exercised by medical men. The compulsory powers that existed were of course essential 
for Service efficiency: but the.v were also of .striking benefit to raan.y of the men them- 
selves. who were greatly helped by finding that, under pressure, they could do more than 
they thought, or would have done on their own initiative in civilian life. 

For the early treatment of psychiatric cases in the Navy much depended upon the 
ordinary medical officers in ships and shore establishments. 

Turning to the hospital arrangements, the success that had. on the whole, heen achieved 
by the neuropsychiatric units that had been instituted in the main naval hospitals had 
been gratifying. It was important that psychiatry should develop in the closest possible 
relationship with general medicine and surgery, for the advantages were mutual, and 
the educational value not least for the psychiatrist. 

What was achieved in the naval neuropsycbiatric units would, however, be woeful'v 
incomplete without subsequent facilities for rehabilitation, preferably, if a man was fit 
enough for it, while still at some form of duty and under the supervision of one of the naval 
neuropsychiatric specialists working in the main naval depots. For those who were not 
nt enough for this, two types of rehabilitation units had been found desirable. One. for 
the better type of man. under purely medical management, the other, for the less good type 
of man, under executive direction, who could wield the compulsory powers that might 
be necessary. c- j ^ & 

This raised the question of what power was it reasonable to confer on doctors, and 
more particularly on psychiatrists, in order that they might implement what they thought 
proper. It could scarcely be argued that because social and economic factors had 
important medical implications they should therefore be regarded as a purely medical 


.°f tke psvchiatrisfs role of adviser and expert evidence, as opposed to 
be Illustrated by a brief consideration of a basic requisite 
lor mental health, namely suitable employment. 
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of pleasure or pain, and is therefore found in other animals, the power of speech is 
intended to set forth the expedient and the inexpedient, and therefore hkewise the just and 
the unjust. And it is a characteristic of man that he alone has any sense of good and 
evil, of just and unjust, and the like.” 

Both these distinctions arc noted in the Book of Genesis. By eating the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge Adam and Eve learnt the difference heuvecn good and evil. The birth 
of language is recorded — “And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, 
;md to every beast of the field." Professor Wilson in his hook, The Miraculous Birth of 
Language, analyses the difference between tlie rudi-langiinge of animals and the definite 
shape and inditiduality of human words, cacli invested with a definite limited arbitran' 
(or conventional) meaning. He argues that this differentiation of sounds which consti- 
tutes human language is the product of a mind which differentiates one object from an- 
other in space, and one event from another in time, in an explicit way beyond the scope 
of any animal. The next step in the evolution of the mind of man was the conversion of 
sound-symbols into form-symbols, in other words, the invention of written language. 
Man also differs from animals in his power to place things in time and space. A dog s 
idea of time is presumably limited by his lifetime, and his idea of space is limited by 
his experience of space. Man lives in a double world, the world he experiences and 
shares with animals, and a world he can imagine beyond the limits of time and space. 
Language alone expresses this double world of space and time in which man lives, h 
expresses the emergence of the human mind into the free sphere of conscious thought. 
Language provides the symbols by means of which the human mind registers^ its trans- 
ference from the realm of the primitive senses to the realm of the imagination. 

In this super-sensuous sphere of thought and feeling human beings conceive theif 
dards of truth and justice and their ideals of honour, virtue and the like. It is in this, 
sphere of idealism that human nature has reached its highest level on the winding stair 
of evolutionary change. We arc led to believe that actinty in this sphere is the highest 
expression of the purpose of life. This dual nature of man belonging at one apd the 
same' time to both sensuous and super-sensuous spheres must be completely realized if 
human nature is to be understood. In readting out to the purest idealism the human 
mind cannot grow out of tlie primitive sensuous sphere, nor can it leave it behind. The 
mind is dyed with the instincts of self-preservation, creation, destruction and the herd. 
These instincts give feeling tone to the highest thoughts conceived in the super-sensuous 
sphere by the human mind. 


Mektal Health 


Mental healtlt depends in some measure on adjustment to the surroundings 
as well as on the co-ordination and harmony in working of the components of 
the mind. There must be an opportunity for the expression of the vital impulse, and 
this w'ill be in the direction of self-preservation, creation, or destruction, initiated perhaps, 
but certainly directed and controlled by the imaginative faculties of the super-sensuous 
sphere. A man’s activities are the expression of the purpose of life, and the objective 
best contributes to mental health when it is outside himself and seems to the individual 
to be worth his while. 


Mental ill-health is due to a failure of adjustment of the mind to its surroundings and 
to a disharmony or conflict in the working of the components of the mind. This dis- 
harmony may fie due to an endo-psychic conflict within the sensuous sphere, or to a 
conflict between the sensuous and super-sensuous spheres. The explanation of mental 
ill-health in terms of conflict has been greatly exaggerated. In ordinary life and general 
medical practice the commonest causes of mental ill-health are lack of outlet, exhaustion, 
and frustration, and even when conflict results from defeat or frustration it is best re- 
solv'ed bv acceptance, or it is often better sublimated by diversion and direction to the 
ievel of the super-sensnous sphere than by its analysis on the sensuous level. 


The future of mankind depends on the development and growing power of activity in 
the super-sensuous sphere. And it is a power that must be expanded under discipline 
and control. It must be developed in conjunction^ with activity in the sensuous sphere. 
To develop it alone is to encourage mysticism, which from the point of view of mental 
health is a daneerous doctrine. A healthy mind is better cultivated by the development 
of human natufe at the same time in its sensuous and super-sensuous spheres. It should 
he the objective of every man and woman, writes Professor Jung, to stand feet 

Smty ptS in the ngUne.io. i. S” 

completely, so that in every respect he is a vital member ot soaety . 
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[November 19, 19-43] 

Some Recent Studies and Investigations in Sterility 
• By Albert Sharmax, M.D. 

The title of this paper indicates both the scope and limitations of the communication. 

I have selected for consideration certain aspects of the problem which I have been inyesti-; 
gating over a number of years, together with some recent observations (I) on the estima- 
tion of tubal patency; (II) on anovular menstruation as assessed by endometrial biopsy; ■ 
(III) on endometrial tuberculosis; and (W) on the causation of tubal occlusion. 

These observations are based on a consecutive and unselected series of 500 cases of/ 
primary sterility, with additional selected cases, the subject of particularized research. L 

I. Recent Observations on the Estimation of Txtbal Patency 
The methods employed have been (n) insufflation and (b) hystexpsalpingography, 

(a) Insufflation. — ^The total number of patients in the series, whose tubes were in- 
sufflated, amount to 480, of whom 232 had two or more insufflations. In most instances 
the test was repeated simply as a confirmatory procedure; in many it was done to compare 
the findings with and without anesthesia; but in 22 patients, 6 or more insufflations were 
done to study the behaviour of patent tubes over a considerable period of time. The 
figures in this group are as follows: 

6 insufflations were performed in 

1 ,t ,» ft »> 

8 ,, „ ,, ,, 

9 It It It ti 

12 ,, ,, „ ,, 

14 ,, „ ,, ,, 

23 ,, ,, „ ,, 


11 cases 
4 „ 

2 „ 

1 case 
1 

1 .. 

1 

1 .. 


The total number of insufflations performed in the whole series is 1,003. For over six 
years the kymograph has been used in conjunction with tubal insufflation, and it may 
here be stressed that its value "cannot be over-estimated. (Examples of kymographic 
tracings were shown.) 

A study of the behaviour of patent tubes as revealed by repeated insufflations shows 
chat under similar conditions, e.g. the constancy of the rate of the flow of the gas, there 
is a noteworthy constancy in the appearance of the tracings obtained. No great diftfei- 
ence, either in the level at which patency is established, or in the appearance of tubal 
contraction waves is usually seen in any given patient when insufflation is repeated, ev^ 
after several months. Increase in the rate of flow of gas may be followed by a markll 
increase in the patency -pressure level and by more active, deeper peristaltic waves; but tlS 
is not invariable. Around ovulation-time (presumptive) more acTive or more frequent 
peristalsis may be seen. This also is not invariable, and there is no indication that there 
is any constant close correspondence between the type of tracing obtained and the sta<>e 
of the endometrial cycle. On the other hand repeated insufflations have shed sorte 
interesting light on the criteria of non-patency. The first point is that a single finding cf 
non-patency is not reliable. This has been proved by the subsequent occurrence of prer- 
nancy or by the occurrence of a characteristic kymographic tracing of patency (corroboratd 
by the occurrence of shoulder pain or by the demonstration of pneumoperitoneum) or fir 
hysterosalpingography. A study of this group (25 patients) may throw some h'ght on tU 
apparently anomalous finding, and may he of assistance in obviating a possible source k 
enf The findings — •■■ted as follows: (1) In 9 patients two tests onl, 
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that thlre°&rbe'a dnnsef Iff -"“st suited to their capacity 

cision was oton more e?=P>'essed in a numerical form; but the pre- 

measured or how real, since it was not always clear what was being 

indeed was wantV ^ ^ ® measured related to what was wanted, or even what 

restri™ln‘ H was'Sot®for\')fi'iof medical role was traditionally and properly one of 
that a m?n wL not fif m oiLf ‘o choose the football eleven, although he could say 

no medical reason whv he could also say that he could find 

be elected a member'^ n*/' P!t>y- But he could not reasonably claim to 
even a psychiatrist selection committee merely because he was a doctor or 

might be Lld^th-it’th^s^mo "’“’’c important qualification. It 

In vocational euidUef should apply in the case of vocational selection, 

was laid prfmnrVlv n^f,,*,^ ^ different one, since for that the emphasis 

be beft Vr sSy or the grou^'°“ ^ individual and not on what would 

speciffc™ Dh?-e of ’mprtffjf medical, and the sick constituted the only quite 

the facts as thev responsibility, the best course seemed to be to put forward 

but to leave ‘thi ultfmltf^dec'iLli^to'^othew! advocate what action seemed appropriate, 

was^ac^uallv *sT^ri ?hnnt niental hygiene propaganda. The less that 

for civilian^ ^ Navy the better and the same possibly held true 

should be taueht^fn^fbff*.r something to be said for- the view that people 

conseauentlv to feel ‘’"i® ii^® was a vale of tears and that 

unlikely to ® or unhappy or frustrated was to be expected, was 

rea ization of thf^e trff.b/ seldom a good reason for giving up work. The 

auzauon of these truths might materially reduce the task of the psychiatrist. 

perhaps In the?f‘'o^n‘ i’’® 'Pedical profession could make to mental health lay 
the men oassert fof fll |duc.ation, the need for which had been strikingly shown by 
facilities fo’c -Another clamant need was for better 

a!l the main telchlfl^ho^rf diflficult problems. It was obvious that at leas 
maladantttfon hv should possess a proper neuropsychiatric unit. Was social 

definitfon of terms ‘thI evidence of sickness? This depended upon the 

sMe for it and iS ^ medical case not respon- 

siWe and not in nefd^nf a medical case and therefore respon- 

p^nt ‘ ^ medical treatment, was inadequate from the psychiatric stand- 
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Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

Presiden^-lSlALCOLM Don.vlbson, F.R.C.S. 

[November 19, 1943] 

Some Recent Studies and Investigations in Sterility 

• By Albert Sharmax, M.D. 


The title of this paper indicates both the scope and limitations of the communication 
I have selected for consideration certain aspects of the problem which I have been invest! 
gating over a number of years, together with some recent observations (I) on the estima 
tion of tubal patency; (II) on anovular menstruation as assessed by endoniArial biopsy 
(III) on endometrial tuberculosis; and (IV) on the causation of tubal occlusion. 

These observations arc based on a consecutive and unselected series of 500 cases o 
primary sterility, with additional selected cases, the subject of particularized research. 

I. Recent Observations on the Estimation o/ Tubal Patency 
The methods employed have been (n) insufflation and (b) hysterosalpingography, 

(a) Insufflation. — The total number of patients in the series, whose tubes were in 
sufflated, amount to 480, of whom 232 had two or more insufflations. In most instance 
the test was repeated simply as a confirmatory procedure; in many it was done to compat 
the findings with and without anesthesia; but in 22 patients, 6 or more insufflations wer 
done to study the behaviour of patent tubes over a conMderable period of time. Th 
figures in this group are as follows : . . . , 

insufflations were performed in 11 cases 

It tt *t >t 4 ,, 

9 

»» »t t* »» *• *> 

,, ,, „ „ 1 Case ’• 

,t t, tt It 1 ,, 

,, tt ,1 ,t i tt 

tt t, ft It 1 ,, 

t. tt tt It 1 „ 


6 

r 

8 

9 

12 

14 

23 

25 


The total number of insufflations performed in the whole series is 1,003. For over si 
years the kymograph has been used in conjunction with tubal insufflation, and it ms 
here be stressed that its value 'cannot be over-estimated. (Examples of kymograph 
tracings were shown.) ° ^ 

A study of the behaviour of patent tubes as revealed by repealed insufflations shot 
that under similar conditions, e.g. the constancy of the rate of the flow of the gas the 
is a noteworthy constancy in the appearance of the tracings obtained. No great dfflt 
ence, either in the level at which patency is established, or in the appearance of tub 
contraction waves is usually seen in any given patient when insufflation is repeated evi 
after several months. Increase in the rate of flow of gas may be followed W a mark! 
increase in the patency -pressure level and by more active, deeper peristaltic wav-es- but tl 
is not invariable. Around ovulation-time (presumptive) more active or more frequd 
peristalsis may he seen. This also is not invariable, and there is no indication that ffle 
IS any constant close correspondence between the type of tracing obtained and the sta 
of the endometrial cycle. On the other ' hand repeated insufflations have shed sor 
interesting light on the criteria of non-patency. The first point is that a single finding 
non-patency is not reliable. This has been proved by the subsequent occurrence of pre 
nancy or by the occurrence.of a characteristic kymographic tracing of patency (corroborat 
by the occurrence of shoulder pain or by the demonstration of pneumoperitoneum) or 
hysterosalpingography. A study of this group (25 patients) may throw some light on tl 
apparently anomalous finding, and may be of assistance in obviating a possible source 
err^ The findings may be summarized as follows: (1) In 9 patients two tests oi 
/ 'Jbstet. 1 
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iVerc performed; in 15 patients, three tests, two showing patency and one non-patency; in 
1 patient four tests, tltree showing patency and one non-patency. Thus none of the patency 
;ases showed non-patency more than once. (2) Anesthesia tvas employed in 1 2 of the group ' 
ivhen 1 insufflation showed non-patency. In a further 2, with anesthesia patency was 
shown, but without it non-patency. The remainder (11) had no anesthetic at any in- 
fufflation. 

The conclusions that may be drawn from a study of dtis small group, arc (1) in cases of 
ubal patency, an isolated or occasional finding of apparent non-patency may occur and 
his, equally in anesthetized and non-anesthctized subjects, and (2) the result of a single 
“sufliation, with or without anestiresia, showing apparent non-patency, . cannot be de- 
mded upon. This latter conclusion receives further consideration when the results of 
sufilation are compared with (1) hysterosalpingography, and (2) the incidence of preg- 
imcy. In a series of 60 cases subsequent examination by lipiodol showed that insufflation 
d erroneously indicated blockage in 6. Among 115 patients who became pregnant 29 
?id been diagnosed as having non-patent tubes as a resrdt of a single insufflation. 

It would follow therefore that in all reported scries, except where two or more insuffla- 
tions (and/or a hysterosalpingogram) established non-patency, dependency on a single 
finding of non-patency has given too high an incidence in the past. It has been sug- 
gested that a finding of patency subsequent to one of non-patency may be explained by 
the therapeutic effect of the first test. This view finds no substantiation in our results 
since if non-patency were found on two or more occasions, no success in restoring patency 
was achieved by repeated insufflation. 

hese findings prompted investigation into the question — what prevents the gas from 
ling through the tubes on one occasion while it passes freely on other occasions? This 
ble'm was studied from three aspects: (1) the clicct of anesthesia; (2) the timc-relation- 
up of insufflation to the phase of the cycle (particularly the premenstruum); and (3) 
tl'l rajc of flow of the gas. 

t seemed possible that anesthesia might have tlic effect of pennitting gas to pass 
jh tubes which had shown non-paiency without it, or vice versa. But this possi- 
ieceived no' support from the findings already, mentioned, in which, of die scries 
patients, a false finding of non-patency was obtained in 12 cases under amTesthesia 
i 13 without it. Nevertheless, a small group of cases (6) was investigated to note 
ii'.^Spet of anaisthesia on tubal patency and on apparent blockage as recorded by kymo- 
iiphfc insufllation. 'Various' ana;sclietics were employed, viz. gas and oxygen, ether, 
chloroform, and intravenous evipan sodium. In 3 of the cases, insufflation was performed 
first without and immediately thereafter with anaisthesia; in the other 3 it w.as done first 
under anaesthesia and soon after the anaesthetic had been discontinued. No 
anKSthetic had any material effect on the type of tracing obtained. 

(2) It is well known that, for various reasons, insufflation should not be performed 
during, the premenstrual phase of the cycle. The hypothetical consideration that the 
^ ary thickening of the endometrium around the uterine end of the fallopian tube 
ive an erroneous finding of blockage, has not been confirmed in this series of 9 
showing normal tubal patency, when insufflated on six or more occasions at 
t phases of the cycle. Again, a study of the group of 25 patients with patent 
but who showed on one insufflation apparent non-patency revealed 
e latter findings occurred irregularly in the cycle and were not related 
particular phase. Corroborative information was obtained as the result 
er studies; (fl) Kymographic insufflation was performed on 20 consecutive days 
uation intervening). No material change in the type of tracing occurred at any 
all showed patency, {b) In the course of investigations,:! further cases were en- 
[tered in which a finding of patency was followed by one of non-patency on a subse- 
'ent date. Onlv in 1 case was the “non-patency” finding at the pre-menstrual phase, in 
^‘n tire other in.'tiinccs insufflation had been performed in the first half of the cycle. 

'It may be concluded that a fallacious finding of non-patency may be obtained at any 

Tffll Numeiwi^s'^ experimental insufflations were carried out in both an.-csthetized and 


SsthVtIzed p.itients to determine whether variations in the rate of flow of gas into 
"tubes could materially alter the appc.arance of a kymogr.rphic tracing, even to tire 


don-ana.'; 

ektent of simulating tubal blockage. 


Numerous variatioirs from 30 c.c, per minute to 
""oerminutc (the latter rate^is never used in clinical routine) were employed and in 
scauences In a few instances the excessive rate of flow of the gas caused the 
varying - coirsiderablv, but never above ISO mm.Hg: in no case was the tracing of 

Von patency obtained. Tb'e pliase of the cycle appeared to bear no influence on the pro- 

\r'"sum uji^^tbSe^fflvcstigations have had a negative result in that no light has been 
i‘s If 
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si^ated, 29 showed tubal blockage, an incidence of 83%. This extremely high incidence of 
occlusion suggested the possibility of an unsuspected subclinical tuberculous salpingitis as 
the soujrce of reinfection of the endometrium, and this conception in turn led me to re- 
consider the possible aetiology of tubal occlusion from a new angle. 

IV. An Inquiry into the Causation of Tubal Occlusion 

There is, of course, no need to discuss tubal occlusion arising from gross tubal damage. 
The problem under consideration at the moment is the etiology of blockage in tubes 
which appear normal on bimanual examination. In the past, it has been widely accepted 
that in most instances the occlusion of the lumen results from gonococcal salpingitis, or 
from tubal infection from a nearby pelvic lesion (particularly appendicitis), or from con- 
genital hypoplasia. The recent finding tltat endometrial tuberculosis is unexpectedly 
common (5%) in steiilc women suggested the possibihty that tubal tuberculosis 
of a degree insufficient to he grossly recognizable, except on laparotomy, 
might be responsible for a much greater number of cases of tubal non-patenej' than is 
generally recognized, and led me to undertake certain investigations which I shall now 
discuss. 

(1) Gonococcal salpingitis as a cause of tubal occlusion . — There is very little positive 
proof that, apart from gross tubal damage, gonococcal salpingitis is a common cause of 
tubal occlusion. It is unusual to obtain a history of any acute pelvic illness in a series of 
sterile women and, more important still, there is little direct evidence that the infection 
ever reaches the tubes in more than a very small percentage of cases of gonorrhoea. There 
are few published data on this point, but with the co-operation of the Public Health 
Department of Glasgow I have been able to obtain the following figures which, I think, 
are of considerable significance. The records of acute gonorrhoea in women who attended 
the principal clinic from 1930 to 1937 were surveyed, with special reference to the inci- 
dence of pelvic involvement. There were only '5 cases of the latter in a total of 540 
patients. A follow-up of the 5 cases revealed that 1 subsequently had three pregnancies, 
but that the others had not become pregnant. During the years 1938 to 1942 (inclusive) 
the total number of new cases of acute and chronic gonorrhoea in females over 15 years of 
age, attending the principal Glasgow municipal centre, amounted to 987. Of these, there 
were 26 cases of acute pelvic involvement, i.e. 2-6%. In 775 consecutive cases of acute 
gonorrhoea, during the same period, there were 10 cases of salpingitis, i.e. 1’3%. Vety 
careful observations have been made on this point since June 1941. Since that date a 
total of 979 cases have been treated, of which only 8 have developed an acute febrile pelvic 
lesion (less than 1%). 

Even if it is admitted that a number of mild pelvic infections may have occurred, the 
general conclusion appears to be that the gonococcus is seldom responsible for the occlu- 
sion of tubes which are not palpably thickened. 

(2) Congenital hypoplasia as a cause of tubal occlusion . — ^The significance of this factor 
was first described and stressed by Clauberg, who maintained that, in cases of infantile 
uterus, the tubes often share in the developmental deficienev and are consequently im- 
pernieable. There has been a vague general acceptance of Clauberg’s theory, but I am 
not satisfied that it is correct. The following arguments may be raised against it: (1) 
Clauberg’s evidence was almost entirely radiological (apart from investigations on lower- 
animals); (2) a large number of cases of uterine hypoplasia have shotvn normal tubal 
patency and function on kymographic insufflation; (3) radiographs frequently show patency 
in tubes presenting the long, thin, tortuous features of the “congenital hypoplastic” type; 
(4) in a small series of cases showing definite tubal blockage and treated by Clauberg’s 
method with oestrogenic hormone none showed patency after treatment as claimed by 
him; and (5) tubal blockage associated with uterine hypoplasia need not be due to tubal 
hypoplasia hut may be due to other causes, e.g. subclinical tuberculosis, as will be dis- 
cussed later. It is not disputed, of course, that follicular hormone produces proliferation 
of the mucous membrane and general hyperteraia of the fallopian tubes, as Clauberg has 
shown, but the point at issue is whether the hypoplastic or infantile tube is essentially 
a non-patent structure or not. I ha^ e approached this question from three angles : (A) 
a histological study of the prepubertal tube; (B) insufflation of the tubes of the foetus 
and infant; and (C) kymographic insufflation in an unselected, consecutive series of un- 
married women. 

A. The prepubertal tube-. Fallopian tubes were removed post mortem and sectioned 
from cases of the following ages ; (a) a 7 months' feetus; (6) a foetus stillborn at term; (c) a 
child aged 2 days; (d) a child aged 10 weeks; (e) 3 months; (/) 4)4 months; (g) 7 months; 
(/i) 16 months; (j) 3 years; {j) 4 years; (k) 8 years; and (1) 10 years. Sections were cut through 
fimbnal, ampullary and isthmial portions. The appearances of the tubes throughout the 
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All but one of the cases in my scries are incorporated in his paper and it is not intended 
therefore to discuss the pathological aspects here. 

The points I wish to discuss are: 

(a) The high incidence of endometrial tuberculosis in sterility. 

(b) The evidence that this estimated incidence is minimal. 

(c) The duration of the disease. 

(dl The effect of curettage. 

(e) The results of search for tuberculous history and other tubercuious lesions. 

(/) The relationship of endometrial tuberculosis to tubal occlusion. 


(n) The high incidence of endomclrinl lubcrculosis in sierility . — Sutherland has reported 
the finding of tuberculosis in 100 ehdometria in a consecutive series of 7,670 (inchidiii" 
sterility cases) giving an incidence of 1-3%. It has already been pointed out that my 
.serie.s of 840 endometria shows an incidence of 5% tuberculosis. Further analysis shows 
that endometrial tuberculosis is fifteen times more common in sterile women than in dtosc 
who are not. 


(h) The evidence thal this estimated incidence is minimal . — In 17 of these - patient? 
biopsy was performed more than once: when performed twice it was tubercle positiyc 
on both occasions in 5 patients, and once positive and once negative in 

2 cases: when performed cither three or four limes in the remainin| 

patients, on. 19 occasions it was tubercle positive and on 17 tubercle negative- 
Obviously therefore in maiiv instances no evidence of the disca.se was found on single 
occasions. This occasional absence of evidence prompted further study of the endometria 
concerned. The paraffin blocks were re-imbedded and re-orientated so that further 

sections might be taken from the other end of the biopsy material. This was done m 

■ twelve blocks from 6 patients. Numerous sections were examined, bur there wa.s n” 
evidence of tuberculosis in any of them. Further light in this connexion was thrown hy 
the examination of additional sections of the definitely positive biopsies: in several of the 
cases, sections showed no endcnce of tubercle follicles. Moreover, in several cases m 
which biopsy material was divided, negative liistological findings and positive guinea-pig 
inoculation results were obtained. It mav be concluded, therefore, that absence of_ signs 
of tubercular endometritis in any given biopsy is not evidence that the disease is not 
present and that the incidence figure of 5% in mv series is an absolutely minimal one. _ 
■(c) The duration of the disease . — Endometrial tuberculosis was found to be still m 
evidence after the following lengthy periods of time in 6 patients : (I) two and a half years: 
(2) fivc years; (3) two and a third years; (4) two years: (5) two and a half -years; (6) scveii 
and a half years. Follow-up also showed that not one sterility patient, with .endometrial 
tuberculosis, became pregnant. 

(d) The effect of curettage . — Although it was considered most improbable that even 
very thorough curettage of a tubercular endometrium would "cure” the condition, studies 
were carried out to observe the recurrence of the tubercle follicle and to determine it® 
time-interval. Four sterile patients were investigated. 


The findings may be summarized: Tubercular endometritis was found to have recurred 
at the following intervals of time after thorough curettage under aniesthesia: (11 thirty- 
four days; (2) twenty days: (3) 'three months: and (4) twenty-seven days. There seems 
little doubt therefore that reinfection of the endometrium rapidly recurs after curettage- 
The question naturally arises as to the location of the focus from which reinfection occuriy 
Investigating this matter, careful inquiry was made to the previous history of the patient 
and a detailed search for tubercular lesions in other organs of the body was carried out- 

(e) The fesidts of search for tnbercidous history and other tuberculous lesions . — In none 
of these cases was pelvic tuberculosis diagnosed or su.specthd when endometrial biopsy wa?' 
performed. All tvere noted as enjoying good healdi and, with the exception of three 
cases, there was no history suggestive of tuberculosis in childhood, or adolescence; the 
three' exceptions were: (I) Case No. 452. aged 2S, “pleurisy and gastro-enteritis” at age of 
17- IT) Case No. 454, aged 29, "T.B. gland of neck” at age of 5; and (3) Case No. 76. 

’d''* 24 , “tabes mesenterica” at age of 14 (nine months in sanatorium). Radiographs of 
the chest in 10 cases .showed no evidence of pulmonary tuberculosis in 7, but 2 showed 
-mini tuberculosis of both lungs (Case No. 21 and Case No. 469) and the other calcified 
Inmies at'both apices (Case No. 98)— in the latter, radiograph of the spine showed Eott’s 
disease- no calcified glands were seen in abdominal radiographs (4 cases) or in pebde ones 

relationship of endometrial tuberculosis to tubal occlusion . — I have left to the 
' rnnsideration of the incidence of tubal occlusion in cases of endometrial tubercu- 
I ‘n IS of the '^0 cases tubal insufflation was performed, and showed non-patenev in 
In the second series of 22 cases, insufflation was performed in 17 and showed 
^n patency in 15 Combining the two serie.s. it will be seen that out of .35 cases in- 
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Section of Dermatology 

President — A. G. Roxburgh, M.D. 

[October 21, 1943] 

Circumscribed Scleroderma of the Buccal Mucous Membrane. — H. W, Barber, M.B. 

Mr. J. P. K. W., aged 43, consulted me September 6, 1943, for a white patch on 
the mucous membrane of the left side of the lower lip. It had been noticed for the 
first time some six months previously, and for a while increased in size. 

On examination there was seen at the above site a sharply circumscribed patch, 
white in colour, and extending downwards from the margin of the vermilion border of 
the lip to the alveolar sulcus. The patch was indurated, as could be determined by 
pinching up the affected portion of the lip between the thumb and forefinger. It was 
narrow above, broadening out towards the lower part, and resembling somewhat in 
shape a primitive stone-hammer! Its configuration recalled the band form of sclero- 
derma sometimes seen on the forehead and scalp — en cotip de sabre. An important 
point is that the patch was depressed below the level of the surrounding normal mucous 
membrane. This prevents confusion with leucoplakia. 

As regards the causation of the condition in this case, I think it may be of signifi- 
cance that at the time of its appearance the patient was passing through a period of 
great strain owing to the serious illness of his mother and her subsequent death, 
apparently from shock after an air raid. 

Scleroderma of the mucous membranes is extremely rare, and even authoritative 
accounts of the disease often omit to mention it. In Anderson’s classical case of sclero- 
derma involving the areas of skin supplied by all three divisions of the Vth nerve the 
mucous membranes were also involved (Anderson, W., Bril. J. Derm., 1898, lo, 46). 

There is now considerably less induration of the patch and in places it appears that 
spontaneous resolution is occurring. 

The President: I have had a case of morphoea on the back clear up completely in eight 
months from its first appearance. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: I would compare this mucosal sclerodermatous patch on one 
side of the frenum lingua to the ivory-like sclerodermatous line occasionally seen running 
from the root of the nose upwards on one side of the middle line of the forehead. The 
consistency in such cases is very hard, and the appearance of ivory is striking. I cannot 
believe that such patches can clear up completely. It seems to me that there must be 
hardly any blood-vessels in these patches, so that troublesome chronic ischremic ulcer- 
ation is very likely to occur. 

The President: I should be glad to hear the experience of members as to ‘whether 
it is a common thing for morphoea to ulcerate. I have a patient, a woman aged 38, now 
in St. Bartholomew’s who is covered with ivory-like patches of morphoea nearly every 
one of which is ulcerated deeply in the centre. 

Tir. S. R. Brunauer: This case is very interesting. When I was writing the chapter 
"Scleroderma" for Jadassohn's handbook. I could find only a very few cases in the 
literature of circumscribed scleroderma of the mucous membrane. Dr. Barber’s case, 
therefore, is all the more remarkable, because it recalls the scleroderma en conp de sabre 
of the forehead. 

Dr. Barber; Patches of morphoea on the skin freo.uently disappear spontaneously and 
completely, leaving a brownish stain for a time. 

As regards ulceration in the patches, I had a patient with a single large patch on 
one leg, the central part of which was ulcerated, but rather to my surprise this healed 
under simple treatment. 

Pemphigus Foliaceus. — ^J. E. M. Wicley, M.B. 

F. C., male, aged 32. 

Eighteen months’ history. Eruption first appeared on the chest, back, face, neck, 
and ears. Seen bv Dr. Goldsmith in January 1943, when a diagnosis of “low-grade 
impetigo implanted on seborrhoeic dermatitis” was made. 

I saiv him first on July 2, when an eruption was present on the face, about the ears, 
the chest, the back and the limbs. There were yart'ing ' sized pigmented areas with 
circinate and gyrate erythematous macules, some irregular crusted lesions, and one or 
two small bullse. He complained of slight irritation, but said that his skin was sore 
in many places. 

When seen again on August 6 the eruption was more of a herpetiform nature and 
the irritation was more marked. A diagnosis of dermatitis herpetiformis was made, 
and he was admitted to hospital. 

Jax‘. — Dermat. 1 
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series are those of a patent structure and there is no evidence that canalization of the 
Mullerian ducts is often (if ever) incomplete. 

B. lustiffta/ioii of the tubes of the fa'tus and infant". The material studied ivas obtained 
post mortem from a scries of stillborn infants and neonatal deaths in the Glasgow Royal 
ftlatcrnity Hospital and from fatal cases in tlie. Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Glasgow. 
The examination was carried out as soon as practicable after death, usually within a few 
hours. 12 cases were insufflated. All showed tubal patenev; 


Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

5-months’ fa-tus 

. i 

iO days ... 

... I 

Stillborn 

. I 

1 1 days ... 

... 1 

4 days 

. 1 

19 days ... 

1 

6 days 

2 

2 months 

... 1 

7 days 

r 

4 years ... 

1 

S days ... 

. 1 



(Skiagram.s dcmonsti 

ting tubal patency 

in two infants 

were shown.) 


C. Insufflation in unmarried "women: No woman was admitted to hospital and sub- 
jected to this test simply for purposes of experiment. All of the patients thus examineo 
had been admitted for* the treatment of some definite complaint, the commonest being 
dysmenorrhoea. The opportunity was taken at the time of operation to apply tins 
100 have been studied to date, tlicir .ages ranging from 13 to 39 yc.ars. It was estimat 
that in over one-third of the patients the uterus appeared to be of the small, hypopw- ' 

Insufflation showed that in all cases the tubes were permeable to gas. In 93 of then 
the gas passe4 at low pressure, but in 7 a certain degree of sjaasm appe.ared to be pieseti , 
as evidenced by the fact that gas reached a high pressure before passing. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the evidence obtained from these three sepata 
lines of inquiry suggests that impcrme.ability of the tubes is seldom a congenital defect. 

(3) Stibclinica! tuberculous salfiingitis as a cause of tubal occlusion.— h will be reme - 
bered chat, in the course of this investigation, unsuspected subclinical endometri<al ’ 
culosis was found in a relatively high percentage (5%) of sterile women. Now, sin 
endometrial tuberculosis in general is almost invariably secondary to tuberculous mie ■ 
tion of the tube, it is highly probable that subclinical tubal tuberculosis is present in 
le<ast 5% of sterile women. Further, it is well known that endometrium often escapes in- 
fection even when the tubes are the seat of gross tuberculous lesions, .and it is, thereiot i 
highly probable that in sterile women the incidence of subclinical tubal tuberculosis - 
much higher than 5%. This suggests the possibility that subclinical tuberculosis of t - 
tube may be the cause of occlusion in a tube which appears normal to palpation. A 
endeavour was made to obtain positive evidence on this point, and two separate metho 
of investigation were utilized. First, the incidence of tubal occlusion in cases of endo 
metrial tuberculosis was investigated and, second, histological proof of tuberculous in- 
fection was looked for in tubes which had been found to be blocked. . , 

The incidence of tubal blockage in endometrial tuberculosis was found to be 29 in Ja 
cases, i.e. 83%. This compares w-ith an incidence of 38% over the tot.al series of SOO sterile 
women, including those in whom endometrial tuberculosis was present. 

The second line of evidence W'as more difficult to apply, because only a small nufflbef 
of women were willing that an attempt should be made to restore patency of the tube 
by operation. So far I have had an opportunity of studying the histology of three sucli 
tubes, a small piece being removed in the course of salpingostomy. The series is too 
small’ from which to dogmatize, but nevertheless it is striking that all three specimens 
shoived tuberculous infection. . 

In view of these findings I feel justified in putting forward the view that tubal blockage 
may, in a considerable number of cases, at any rate, be due to a subclinic.al tuberculous 
salpingitis. 
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Circumscribed Scleroderma of the Buccal Mucous Membrane. — H. W. Baruer, M.B. 

Mr. J. P. K. W., aged 43, consulted me September 6, 1943, for a white patch on 
the mucous membrane of the left side of the lower lip. It had been noticed for the 
first time some six months previously, and for a while increased in size. 

On examination there was seen at the above site a sharply circumscribed patch, 
white in colour, and extending downwards from the margin of the vermilion border of 
the lip to the alveolar sulcus. The patch was indurated, as could be determined by 
pinching up the affected portion of the lip between the thumb and forefinger. It was 
narrow above, broadening out towards the lower part, and resembling somewhat in 
shape a primitive stone-hammer. Its configuration recalled the band form of sclero- 
derma sometimes seen on the forehead and scalp — en cotip de sabre. An important 
point is that the patch was depressed below the level of the surrounding normal mucous 
membrane. This prevents confusion with leucoplakia. 

As regards the causation of the condition in this case, I think it may be of signifi- 
cance that at the time of its appearance the patient was passing through a period of 
great strain owing to the serious illness of his mother and her subsequent death, 
apparently from shock after ah air raid. 

Scleroderma of the mucous membranes is extremely rare, and even authoritative 
accounts of the disease often omit to mention it. In Anderson’s classical case of sclero- 
derma involving the areas of skin supplied by all three divisions of the nerve the 
mucous membranes were also involved (Anderson, W., Bril. J. Derm., 1898, lo, 46). 

There is now considerably less induration of the patch and in places it appears that 
spontaneous resolution is occurring. 

The President: I have had a case of morphoea on the back clear up completely in eight 
months from its first appearance. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: I would compare this mucosal sclerodermatous patch on one 
side of the frenum linguae to the ivorj'-like sclerodermatous line occasionally seen running 
from the root of the nose upwards on one side of the middle line of the forehead. The 
consistency in such cases is very hard, and the appearance of ivory is striking. I cannot 
believe that such patches can clear up completely. It seems to me that there must be 
hardly any blood-vessels in these patches, so that troublesome chronic ischaemic ulcer- 
ation is very likely to occur. 

The President: I should be glad to hear the experience of members as to 'whether 
it is a common thing for mprphoea to ulcerate. 1 have a patient, a woman aged 38, now 
in St. Bartholomew’s who is covered with ivory-like patches of morphoea nearly every 
one of which is ulcerated deeply in the centre. 

..iPT- Brunauer: This case is very interesting. When I was writing the chapter 

“'scleroderma ’ for Jadassohn’s handbook. I could find only a very few cases in the 
literature ot circumscribed scleroderma of the mucous membrane. Dr. Barber’s case, 
therefore, is all the more remarkable, because it recalls the scleroderma en coup de sabre 
of the forehead. 

Dr. Barber: Patches of morphoea on the skin freouently disappear spontaneously and 
completely, leaving a brownish stain for a time. 

As regards ulceration in the patches, I had a patient with a single large patch on 
one leg, the central part of which was ulcerated, but rather to my surprise this healed 
under simple treatment. 

Pemphigus Foliaceus. — ^J. E. M. Wicley, M.B. 

F. C., male, aged 32. 

Eighteen months’ history. Eruption first appeared on the chest, back, face, neck, 
and ears. Seen by Dr. Goldsmith in January 1943, when a diagnosis of “low-grade 
impetigo implanted on seborrhoeic dermatitis” was made. 

1 saw him first on July 2, when an eruption was present on the face, about the ears, 
the chest, the back and the limbs. There were yar\’ing ' sized pigmented areas with 
circinate and gyrate en’thematous macules, some irregular crusted lesions, and one or 
two small bulla:. He complained of slight irritation, but said that his skin was sore 
in many places. 

When seen again on August 6 the eruption was more of a herpetiform nature and 
the irritation was more marked. A diagnosis of dermatitis herpetiformis was made, 
and he was admitted to hospital. 

Jan. — Derm AT. 1 
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A blood-count was within normal limits (eosinophils 1%), 

Examination of the blister fluid did not reveal an eosinophilia. He was treated with 
liq. arsenicalis but showed intolerance when' a dose of ni viii t.d.s. was reached. He 
w’as discharged on August 28, J943, with the rash more or less unaltered. 

He then received ultraviolet irradiation and five injections of \ gr. sodium cacodylate 
as an out-patient. 

On September 29, 1943, he returned complaining that he had not had a night's 
sleep for a fortnight because of soreness of the skin, not because of irritation. His 
skin was blistering and peeling rapidly and there was a great deal of exudation from 
the lesions. He received a course of sulphapyridine without effect on the skin con- 
dition (51 g. over a period of fourteen days). 

The patient’s present condition .shows an extensive eruption over the face, cars, neck, 
upper trunk, and limbs. Many of the lesions are flat crusts over an occasional gyrate 
erythematous base, but here and there definite fiat blistering lesions can be seen. These 
are the places where the patient has noticed that the skin peels easily, and may be 
taken as a positive Nikolsky's sign. 

I think the diagnosis of pemphigus foliaccus can be made with some confidence on 
the above history and clinical picture. 

Dr. \V. N. Goldsmith; This case reminds me of another case which I first diagnosed as 
seborrhceic dermatitis. He then developed blisters, and I considered the .possibility oi 
dermatitis herpetiformis. He was later seen by Dr. Barber who diagnosed the Senear- 
Usher syndrome. That case has undergone fluctuations, but on the whole has been 
getting worse. He, too, did not respond to sulphonamide. He responded for a time 
to gold. 

Dr. Elizabeth Hunt; A comment might be made on the absence in this case of the 
distinctive odour usually noticed in pemphigus foliaceus. 

Dr. Wigley; 1 am asked whether the patient had local sulphonamide before he had 
sulphonamide by mouth. That did not happen so far as I am aware. 

The President; I have seen cases of dermatitis due to sulphathiazole in which 
ation has been produced by external application and the substance has then been 
given internally, with the result that a terrific dermatitis has developed. But those 
cases have not looked like this one shown by Dr. Wigley. The odour can be controijea 
by sulphanilamide 5% in zinc cream. My patient with pemphigus foliaceus had this foi 
two years without becoming sensitized to it. 


Mycosis Fungoides. — Theresa Kindler, M.D. (for J. E. M. Wiclev, M.B.). 

A. W., male, aged 71, has had a very irritating rash for about six months which first 
appeared after a course of myocri.sin injections, given for arthritis. He has lost 2 st. 
in weight since the complaint started. When I first saw him four months ago, the rash 
consisted of circinate red, purplish and reddish-brown, slightly scaling patches of various 
sizes. Distribution chiefly over chest, sides of trunk and limbs. Later on many 
coalesced to polycyclic figures, which became infiltrated in the axiilie, groins, at the 
inside of the thighs and in the natal cleft. Fresh plaques appeared from time to time, 
others involuted, some spontaneously, some apparently' as the result of X-ray treatnieiit. 
the newest lesions being erythematous patches. In the last month several wartlike 
growths developed on the infiltrated areas of the thighs. The niucosK are free, except 
for a leucoplakia on the right cheek at the interdental line. Moderate inguinal and 
cen’ical adenitis. The Wassermann and Kahn reactions are negative. The blood-count 
was normal, except for the high percentage of monocytes which from 8% in July 
increased to 27% in September; eosinophils \yere only 1%. 

Biopsy (Dr. M. Loewenberg) : The histological picture from a fresh lesion is indefinite: 
but another one from an infiltrated area shows a very massive polymorphous infiltration 
of the papillary and subp.apillary layers situated in a loose network of connective tissue 
bundles. There are lymphocytes, epithelioid cells, eosinophils, mast cells, cells with 
pseudopodia, and occasional giant ceils with ttvo to three nuclei. Between these cell-' 
are numerous fragments of broken-down protoplasm and nuclei. The elastic tissue, 
sebaceous and sweat glands are missing in the infiltrated areas. In the tower cutis the 
elastic fibres consist of coarse, broken fragments; sweat glands are well preserved here. 
The connective tissue has hardly suffered at all. In the epithelium there is acanthosis 
ind spongiosis. In some places there is an upward immigration of cells in the epidermis 
*ind the borderline between the epidermis and cutis has disappeared. 

* The histological picture together with the clinical one, the colour, outline, infiltration 
“ -he eruption, and the disappearance and reappearance of the lesions 
mvcosis fungoides. Also the high percentage of monocytes is 
this disease; figures up to 60% have been recorded. There is no 

Whatever the eruption on the body may be the lesions on the right 
typical of lichen planus. 


d erratic course oi i 
jgest the diagnosis 
quentlv observed m 
linophilia here. 

Or. Robert KlaberiJ 
^ of the mouth arc 
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Dr W Freudenthal- One of the two biopsies would do for a lichen, planus as well as for 
a mycosis fungoides, but the other is in favour of a mycosis fungoides, although a drug 
eruption cannot be excluded. 

The President: One can certainly get a great amount of hyperkeratosis in gold der- 
matitis, but the fact that the lesions are still progressing seems against the theory cf 
gold eruption. 

Dr Wigley: I have been able to see this case on several occasions. At first, I thought 
it could be a drug eruption, e.g. phenolphthalein, but there was no history to support 
this It is a very long time for the gold injections, given in January, to be still pro- 
ducing lesions. At no time have I seen lesions which I regarded as lichen planus. 
I think that the histology is very suggestive of mycosis fungoides. 

Dr C H Whittle: What struck me is the atrophy which is noticeable in some of the 
lesions on the lower part of the trunk. The case is of great interest if it turns out to be 
.mycosis fungoides with atrophy. 

Dr Kindler: At no time was there any nrimary lesion resembling that of lichen planus. 
We will watch the case and report about it further to the Section. 


Erythema Annulate Centrifugum (Darier). — C. H. Whittle, M.D. 

J. H. I., aged 36, a radio electrician. 

Three months’ eruption on the right side of the neck of red rings, irritable, spreading 
ccntrifugally, leaving normal skin in their wake. 

Previous history of multiple tuberculous glands, right side of neck at age of 14, 

removed by excision and leaving extensive scars. There is an arabesque made up of 

four arcs of circles, the largest 6 cm. diameter, lines of bluish red raised papules, only 
in places slightly scaly, and about 6 mm. diameter. An early commencing ring on the 
chest 1 cm. diameter from which biopsy was taken. The friction and pressure of the 

collar appear to make the lesions redder and more raised. 

Scales were examined for fungus. 

Biopsy (shown) : Some increase in prickle-cell layer, some hyperkeratosis, oedema 
and moderate infiltration of the corium with round cells, polymorphs, and two micro- 
abscesses in the epidermis beneath the horny layer. 

Treatment and course . — Tar and Whitfield’s ointment resulted in temporary improve- 
ment only. 

Mantoux reaction very strong positive to 0-1 c.c. 1 ; 1,000 human and bovine tuberculins 
with wheals 4 to 5 in. across and vesication. Some general malaise resulted and the 
reaction persisted for several days. 

Wassermann reaction negative. 

On the second examination for fungus after a long hunt, a single but definite length 
of branching mycelium was found. I cannot find- any evidence of fungus infection 
elsewhere in the body. Sutton (“Diseases of the Skin”, 1939, 10th ed., Vol. I, p. 150) 
mentions the association of ert’thema centrifugum of the Darier type in at least three 
cases with epidermophytosis in another part of the body : the erythema disappeared 
when the fungus infection was cured. 

A veterinary examination of the patient’s dog showed no parasitic or fungus infection. 


Pigmented Lesion of Neck. — G. B. Dowling, M.D. 

The patient is a woman aged 35, who three and a half years ago developed an oval, 
red patch on the left side of the neck. It has grown a little subsequently, but has not 
changed in appearance during the last year or more. There has been a moderate degree 
of itching. 

An oval, sharply marginated, pigmented area on the left side of the neck; in colour a 
mottled brown; slightly infiltrated; does not appear to be atrophic. The pigmentation 
is disposed in small stris, the background appears to be faintly red. Small lichenoid 
papules are to be seen in the area, the surface of which, as a whole, is slightly rough. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: I should like to suggest the possibility of something in the nature 
of a delayed” nsevoid patch. It is not certain that it only started three and a half 


The President: Was there not some atrophy between the papules? 

Dr. Dowling: I thought not — I looked very carefully. 

The President: Do you think a section would settle that question? 

Dr, F. Parkes Weber: Not absolutely. Such nsevoid patches on the skin 
scopic structure imitate dysplastic diseases. 


may in micro- 


Dr. C. H. Whittle: I thought it was a 
causing lichenification. 


naevoid condition which the patient had scratched. 


Dr. Dowling: It was red, nigmented and irritable from the beginning 
naevus is-not-irritable as a rule. 


A pigmented 
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Folliculitis Decalvans in Mother and (?) in Child.— W. N. Goldsmith, M.D. 

G. N., woman, aged 20. 

Present condition (October 19, 1943). — Most of the top of the scalp is bald. The skin 
appears slight!)' crinkled but not obviously atrophic. At the occiput, where the hair 
is still present, there are irregular patches of redness centring around the hair roots at 
some of which there are little scales or scabs. A large proportion of the hairs is.'uing 
from the inflamed follicles arc broken off short. There are no pustules and the stumps 
when pulled out arc quite dry. 

History.-— She states that this trouble started at the age of 4 years. She has never 
had any skin disorder elsewhere. I first saw her at the West Herts Hospital on September 
21, 1943, when the occiput was more scaly. I prescribed. 

Hydrarg. ammon. ... ... ... .... gr. 20 

Ung. aquos. ... ... ... ... ... ) 1 

which reduced the scaling and scabhing but not the degree of redness. Stumps examined 
in KOH revealed no fungus. Cultures are being made. 

Her daughter, V. N., aged 2 years, has also been noticed by the mother for some 
little while to have similar sores on tlie scalp. Wren I first saw her on September 2! 
there were little crusted .spots difficult to distinguish from impetigo. After treatment with 
the mercurial ointment the crusts have gone and there remain streaks of reddened 
follicular orifices across the top of the scalp verv like those of the mother, and in an 
arrangement unlike impetigo. There is, however, so far no baldness or breaking of fbe 
hair. 

Comment. — ^The interest of these cases is in the involvement of mother and daughter 
and in the early onset. I have not found any evidence of keratosis pilaris or ichthyosi-s- 

Dr. G. B. Dowling: This may possibly be a case of favus. I presented 4° ^ 
Section a case of favus of the scalp some years ago (Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1932, 2o, “SUL 
The patient was a young girl who had been for many years suffering from a ^raduaii,’ 
increasing cicatricial alopecia. The diagnosis was made of folliculitis decalvans, but after 
several weeks I noticed that small scabs were developing here and there. Tliese contamen 
a feltwork of mycelium which was shown by culture to be favus. The girl had spent 
most of her life in Istanbul. 

Postscript (31.12.43), — Dr. Dowling was right. Cultures from stumps taken before 
the cases were demonstrated, as well as some more taken since, have all grown Achonon 
schoenleinii (Dr. A. C. Cunliffe). Some of these latter stumps when withdrawn brought 
with them a tiny bead of pus. The patients were sent for X-ray epilation to Ashridge 
Hospital where Dr. Wigley found that numerous affected hairs "gave the characteristic 
fluorescence under Wood’s light. Fungus was also seen in the stumps. Nothing 
remotely resembling scutula was present. It is also unusual for the hairs to break 
off short. The patients have not been abroad. W. N. G. 


? Poikiloderma (Civatte). — Geoffrey Duckworth, M.R.C.P. 

Mrs. H., aged 47. For eight months has noticed a blackish pigmentation and redness 
that began about the upper eyelids and cheeks and which has spread over the bridge 
of the nose, and downwards, to the chin and front of the neck. The skin used to be 
conspicuously greasy, but is now remarkably dry. 

On examination there is a macular and reticulate dark brownish pigmentation on a 
reddish ground of skin, which seems a little thickened. There is no obvious atrophy- 
but the dryness suggests at least a functional inactivity of the glands of the skin. 

The last menstrual period was in July, and the one before that a year earlier. Pre- 
viously they had always been regular since the birth of a daughter, now 26 years of 
age. She thinks the pigmentation wa.s less marked at the time of the last period. 
The health otherwise is good, and nothing abnormal has been discovered apart from a 
little dandruff and some gingivitis. Tliere is no history of applications of tar or oil. 
locally, and none of the ingestion of liquid paraffin or excess of fats. Her father was 
a Sicilian, her mother a fair-haired Englishwoman. Her complexion is olive. 

It niav be interesting to see if stilboestrol has any helpful effect, in view of her impres- 
sion that the disfigurement was less obvious during the time of the last period. 

Tii- B Parkes Weber: The only diagnosis I can think of. apart from the tentative one 
rir Duckworth has given, is that the case might be a premature geroderma. that 
Qav a premature senile condition of the fkin of the face connected with the 
complete cessation of menstruation. With regard to doing anything X do 
not know whether what I have suggested opens up the question of trying any hormone 
treatment. 

rnrher cases shown at this meeting will be published in the next issue of the 
Pmcecdingl' ot the Section of Dermatology.] 
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Paralysis of the Bladder 

[^Abridged] 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By E. W. Riches, M.C., M.S. 

The Mechanism of Micturition 

The theory of sympathetic and parasympathetic antagonism fails to provide a 
satisfactory explanation of the peripheral mechanism of micturition. There is no 
separately innervated sphincter at the internal vesical orifice; the muscle here forms part 
of the detrusor musculature and is supplied by the parasympathetic nerves’. Contraction 
of the longitudinal fibres of the detrusor pulls the bladder neck open mechanically whilst 
the circular fibres exert pressure on the contents. Interruption of the parasympathetic 
nerves causes paralysis of the whole bladder with relaxation at the internal orifice. The 
striated external sphincter and perineal muscles complete the continuity of the vesical 
and urethral musculature. The segmental origin of the parasympathetics (S. 2, 3, and 
possibly 4) to the detrusor, and of the somatic supply (S. 3 and 4) to the external sphincter 
make up the sacral “centre” for micturition. Cerebral control is inhibitory to the para- 
sympathetic-detrusor mechanism, and its removal by .transection of the cord allows 
the stretch reflex to act unhindered. 

The trigone, innervated by the sympathetic, is not essential for normal micturition 
(Langworthy, Kolb and Lewis, 1940) and is concerned with the sexual function 
(Macalpine, 1934). 

This account is based on a study of 30 cases of bladder paralysis seen in routine 
practice and 35 war injuries of the spine seen in the special centres and reported else- 
where (Riches, 1943h). 

Methods of Study 

The special urological methods used are cystoscopy, cystography and cystometry. 
Cystoscopy shows alteration in size from atony, or hypertrophy at a later stage, fine 
trabeculation, and relaxation of the bl.adder neck giving a funnel-shaped deformity 
(Barrington, 1915; Burns, 1917). The funnel neck is an almost constant occurrence and 
was present in 23 out of 25 cases cystoscoped, the other 2 being females. Its degree 
usually depends on the amount of bladder distension, but it may become fixed and verv 
wide in a contracted bladder. It can be simulated after endoscopie resection of the 
prostate, or in lateral lobe enlargement, and it can be produeed temporarily by a spinal 
anaesthetie. It is the most important sign of bladder paralysis, but it must be looked for 
deliberately if it is not to be missed. 

Cystography . — An atonic paralysed bladder is often bilocular; if the bladder has 
been allowed to become contracted there may be a ureteric reflux, but this is not seen 
in the atonic stage and is not the route of early ascending infection. Peri-ureteral 
lymphatics form the more probable route. 

Cystometry is of some value as a record of the type of bladder under observation, 
and as a check on progress. A modification of the existing appliances has been described 
as the “Double Y” tidal irrigator and cystometer (Riches, 1943n) and is convenient 
for clinical use. 

Clinical Material 

Of the 30 cases studied 13 have had spina bifida occulta, 5 were tabetics, 2 had cord 
lesions, 6 cauda equina lesions, 2 had disseminated sclerosis and in only 2 where signs 
of bladder paralysis were present was it impossible to find a neurogenic cause. 

Jan. — Urol. 1 
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A. Spinal Fusion Defects 

Although the defect may only be a mild degree of spina bifida occulta the constant 
accompaniment of the typical cystoscopic picture leaves no doubt that the urinan' 
symptoms arc produced by it. 

Case I. — Enuresis: A boy of 14 with lifelong nocturnal enuresis of such degrw that he 
he could not be kept at a public school. Cystoscopy under a general anaesthetic showed 


FIG. 1 (Cose //). — Sacral spina bifida occulta 




fig. 2 (Cose //).-Spina bifida occulta. Cj-stograra. 


FIG. 3. — Cj,-stomctroeram of Case II. 5.12.42. 


jsloe of a oz capacity and a complete funnel-neck deformity visible at every 
a clean bladder oio « ' y* 5 jjo\ved failure of fusion of the first and second sacral lamin®- 
degree of distenMoii. prior to proposed psychological treatment; it is not 

hkerrthd^ » 
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Case II. — Frequency: A man of 29 complaining for one year of hourly frequency of 
micturition by day and little better by night. The urine was not infected and there were 
no abnormal sign's in the central nervous system. Cystoscopy showed a clean trabeculated 
bladder with a capacity of 9 oz. and a complete funnel-neck deformitj’. There was radio- 
logical evidence of non-fusion of the laminae of S. 1-4 (fig. I); the upper urinary tract 
was normal, blood urea 23 mg. per 100 c.c. and 'Wassermann reaction negative. A cystbgram 
(fig. 2) showed the domed bladder often found with nerve lesions, and cystometry an 
irritable bladder with many detrusor contractions emptying at a fill of 400 c.c. and a 
pressure of 50 to 60 cm. (fig. 3). 

One can imagine similar contractions occurring during normal bladder filling, 
inadequate to empty it. but enough to produce frequent urination. Tliis type of curve 
probably indicates an involvement of the anterior roots. 

Case III . — Stress incontinence: A sailor of 41 who was blown up on eonvoy duty two 
years earlier by bombs exploding in the sea on both the port and starboard side. He 
was knocked flat but not hit and continued to serve his gun for three hours. On going off 
watch he found his trousers wet through, and thought it might be from the sea but was 
disillusioned later when he found that he passed urine involuntarily on any sudden strain 
or fright. He was invalided from the Navy and now in civilian life finds that he is in- 
continent at any unexpected noise like a car back-firing. He gets up two or three times 
in the night to pass urine but does not wet the bed. If he goes out for any length of 
time he wears a bag. Examination of the nervous system was negative. The urine was 
not infected but after passing one pint be still had a residual of half a pint. Cystoscopy 
showed a clean bladder with fine trabeculation and a funnel-neck deformity. An X-ray 
revealed a defect of the sacral laminae, ossification being poor in the first piece and 
decreasing progressivelj' from the third to the fifth neural arch, with a wider canal than 
normal. Cystometry showed an atonic curve with few and feeble detrusor contractions. 
There was some sensation of distension at 500 c.c. and thereafter the pressure rose a 
little more steeply but only reached 20 cm. at a fill of 700 c.c. when he felt uncomfortable. 

This is the type of curve obtained when the nerve involvement is mainly of the 
posterior roots. 


.Case IV . — Overflow incontinence: A man of 59 who had been operated upon for spina 
bifida m infancy; there was a protrusion of skin over the sacrum. After a period of 
increasing frequency of micturition he became incontinent and this had persisted for 
the past year. He had no desire to pass urine, but tried every two hours and passed 
® stream with little difficulty. The bladder was distended, the prostate not enlarged, 
w u j''®® "’S- P®"" Wassermann reaction negative in blood and C.S.F. 

bad over a pint of residual urine which was not infected, and cystoscopy showed 
b hhely trabeculated bladder with a funnel-neck deformity. In this case there was a 
patulous anal sphincter and a relative anaesthesia over the third, fourth and fifth sacral 
®®| 5 bents; X-ray showed a deficiency of tbe sacral laminae. He declined suprapubic 
cyswtomy but consented to a further exploration of the sacral swelling. The scar was 
^ band of fibrous tissue extending into the spinal canal removed; this was 
reported as the remains of a meningocele. Two and a half years later the incontinence 
«.^®ibb®banged and he continued to wear a rubber urinal. Irreversible changes had been 
produced in the affected nerves. 

These four cases give some indication of the varying types of urinary symptoms 
encountered in spinal fusion defects and show the transition from frequent micturition 
ana enuresis through stress incontinence to overflow incontinence. Loss of control is 
commoner than acute retention although this may occur; the type of disturbance 
appears to depend not only on the degree of nerve injury and the relative involvement 
anterior and posterior nerve roots but also on the age of the patient; in the earlier 
stages the phenomena are those of nerve irritation, but as growth proceeds and the 
nenes are further stretched or pressed upon paralytic effects supervene. Some cases 
are no symptoms and are only discovered on the occurrence of infection or quite by 
V ance as in the treatment of a papilloma of the bladder. These are likely candidates 
or the delayed onset of symptoms after some additional strain or shock such as was 
seen in Case III. 

Treatment. — ^The surgical principle of treating the cause should be followed, and more 
o these cases should be submitted to an exploratory operation at the site of the spinal 
elect at an early stage. The nerve involvement is sometimes due to pressure of a lipoma 
or traction by fibrous tissue and is capable of relief; even if a cure cannot be promised 
m all cases there is some hope of preventing the progressive damage which is otherwise 
' results have been reported by Mertz and Smith (1930); Ingraham 

and Swan (1943) explored 26 cases in children; the commonest finding was a lipoma, 
ither extra- or intra-dural or both, and good results were claimed in 13, or 50%. WTiere 
e mam involvement is of motor fibres ephedrine or belladonna may help to check the 
requency; where sensory fibres are chiefly affected drugs of the acetylcholine type should 
e tried. For incontinent cases gracilis muscle transplants have been advocated; for the 
rare cases with retention a high suprapubic catheterization is probably the best solution 
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and urethral catlicterization should be avoided as it is the surest means of prodtidng 
urinary infection. 


B. Tribes 

In tabes there is no interference with the motor side of the reflex arc, but the gradual 
sensory loss leads eventually to chronic overdistension with jtermanent loss of tone 
of the detrusor so that its contractions are not sufliciently strong to; empty the bladder. 
Residual urine collects and if it becomes infected the consequences may be most serious. 
Tabetics arc often in the prostatic age-group when first seen, but the differential diagno.d.' 
is usually obvious on cystoscopy; the two conditions may co-exist. 

Case V. — A man of 71, a tabetic, was admitted for retention with overflow; for years he 
had complained of difficulty of micturition, and he passed urine four or five times at 
night. The bladder was drained by a urethral catheter and this led to urinary infeciion 
which was not formerly present. Cystoscopy showed a large trabeculated bladder with 
a false diverticulum at the fundus and a funnel-neck deformity; both lateral lobes ol 
the prostate were enlarged into the urethra. A cystogram confirmed the irregulanne. 
and showed the funnel neck. Cystometry showed an atonic bladder with no feeling oi 
distension until its content was 700 c.c. when the pressure was still only 10 cm. on 
further filling there were some poorly sustained detrusor contractions, and the pressure 
rose to 35 cm. at 1,000 c.c. fill. There was no return of bladder function after seven 
weeks’ treatment by catheter, and in view of the cystometric evidence of some 
activity I decided to resect the lateral prostatic lobes. ' He passed urine when tlie catneter 
was removed and after a month anotlier curve was done which showed a voiding pressure 
at a fill of only 400 c.c. Residual urine after six weeks was only' 1 oz. and eighteen uionm. 
later it remained the same. He was then quite symptom-free and did not have to get up 
at night at all. The bladder picture was unchanged save for the absence of the latera 
lobes, but its capacity was still 18 oz. 

Other such cases have been reported by Emmett and Bcare (1941). It is 
retention develops that the treatment of the tabetic bladder becomes difficult. In d't 
earlier stages catheterization and infection may be po.stponcd by the use of acetylcholine 
derivatives. 


C. Paralysis after a Spinal Anxsthctic 

In these unfortunate cases the usual immediate sequel is retention of urine with 
an atonic bladder as in enuda equina lesions but hater incontinence may develop if the 
bladder is allowed to become contracted. 

Case VI. — A man of 67 whose prostate had been resected under stovaine sp'bul 
antesthesia one year before I saw him; he now had constant incontinence. There was 
anesthesia over the second, third and fourth sacral cutaneous segments and absent anai 
and bulbo-cavernosus reflexes. The bladder held only 3J oz. of infected urine and na® 
a funnel neck; its capacity was increased by weekly lavage and distension to 9 oz. w 
graphy then showed a ragged outline, a wide funnel neck and a reflux up a distenaea 
left ureter. Cystometry was difficult owing to the contracted musculature but gave 
a steeply ascending curve with no power of adaptation and no detrusor contractions. 
refused suprapubic cystotomy and was still incontinent two years after the spmai 
anaesthetic. 

This hypertrophy of the detrusor is seen at n late stage after parasympathetic lesions 
and has treen produced in experimental animals by Langworthv and his associates after 
.section of preganglionic par.asympathetic fibres in the sacral roots. Wliatever the dis- 
advantages of a paralysed atonic bladder they are small compared with those of a con- 
tracted one which leaks constantly. The best treatment of these unfortunate cases is 
probably early high suprapubic catheterization which prevents this complication and 
does not interfere tvith any recovery which may ultim.atelv take place. 


D. Cauda Equina and Conus Lesions 


Periodic reflex micturition will follow lesions of the cauda equina and I have seen it 
after a proved lesion of the conus, but it takes longer to develop th.vn does the automatic 
bladder of a cord lesion. The problem in treatment is to prevent either over-distension 
in the earlv stages or contraction later on, whilst guarding against ascending infection. 
I will mention two cases in only one of which has this problem been successfully dealt 
with. 


Tasf VH.— Conus lesion; A girl of 20 who was thrown out of a ear and sustained a 
dislocation of the first lumbar vertebra with paraplegia. Retention with overflow 
apvplnned and suprapubic catheterization was done under local antesthesia nearly forty- 
hours after the accident. After decompression for two days tidal drainage was 
®iffitutpd via the suprapubic catheter and tvas continued for five months. The neurological 
those of a lesion of the conus and epiconus. Cystometry two weeks after 
«gns were ‘ ^ ^ atonic bladder with no detrusor contractions: the cun’e after 
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twenty weeks is also shown when there were moderate detrusor contractions but no reflex 
micturition (fig. 4). A cystogram at this time showed that the bladder was still somewhat 
atonic, but distension was felt at 300 c.c., the outline was regular and there was no ureteric 
reflux. Cystoscopy showed a clean mucous membrane with some trabeculation, and after 
the cystoscope was withdrawn she was able to pass through the urethra fluid introduced 
by the catheter. It is now nearly six months since the injury; there has been a mild 
bladder infection since the third week but she has been afebrile throughout and has 
had no suggestion of renal infection. Excretion urography shows an apparently normal 
urinary tract. Her general state has been good throughout in great contrast with the 
frequent toxaemic course followed by such cases. Tho only urethral instrumentation was 
the cystoscopy five months after the injurj-. 

Case VIII. — Fibrous stricture of cauda equina: A man of 39 who had suffered from 
a sudden urinary incontinence fiv'e years previously. He had been treated at various 
hospitals by dilatation and lavage during the intervening period until in 1939 he had 
pain in his back which came on two weeks afer a tall. His back was manipulated twice 
without relief and nine months later the fifth lumbar spine was excised. Following this 
operation he had retention of urine and incontinence of faeces. I saw him nine days later 
when he had been catheterized intermittently, (flystoscopj' showed an infected bladder 
holding 21 oz. with a funnel-neck deformity. There was anaesthesia over the sacral area 
P^'^'^'ous anal sphincter. Neurological opinion confirmed a lesion of the lower roots 
of the cauda equina. Automatic tidal drainage was started but failed to control the 
urinary infection. He was sent to a neurosurgical centre where after thorough investi- 



*^ininrovp^* F//). — Conus lesion. Cystomctrograms rwo weeks and twenty weeks after injury, showing the 
e vctnent m tone and return of detrusor contractions after suprapubic catheterization and tidal drainage. 


adherenf performed; an extremely dense fibrous structure was found 
imnossihl dura and compressing the nerves of the cauda equina, and it proved 

supramihf separate the constrictive ring from the nerve roots. Three months later a 
the svmnh ‘^.^^totomy was done; it was very low, the tube emerging immediately above 
up with **■ leaked, and he passed urine incontinently from the urethra. He put 

I aerepd t i years but was unable to work on account of it. and early this year 

(fig. 5) ana 'If® fistula. The bladder had now contracted down to about 2 oz. capacity 
fistula War showed gross cystitis, a funnel neck, and a reflux up the right ureter. The 
Irrigation I"'® months and the bladder capacity was then increased by tidal 

months Infer iplermittent distension until it was 4 oz., at which point it remains ten 
leavine an A,'. wears an incontinence bag, but can pass a good stream by straining, 
I believe residual urine. He is working and is glad that the fistula was closed, 

have deveinr, j cystotomy had been early and high instead of late and low he would 
eloped a useful aufomatic bladder. 

Th * 

there^ir^'^'”^'^ reflex micturition of a cauda equina lesion is subject to some control as 
abdominal distension and detrusor contractions can then be initiated by 

straining. In a man the resistance of the tissues around the membranous 
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and bulbous uretlira prevents a leak unless overdistension is allowed to occur; in a woman 
there is more likely to be some leakage and a permanent suprapubic catheter is often 
of better service. ' 


E, Cord Lesions 

After complete supralumbar lesions periodic reflex micturition is quite automatic and 
uncontrollable and as the tendency towards a contracted bladder appears to be greater 
in these cases they are usually best served by permanent cystotomy. 

Case IX . — Carcinoma of bronchus with spinal secondaries: A man of 61, admitted to 
hospital for pneumonia; after seven weeks he complained of numbness below the umbiltcus 
and inability to micturate properly. Catheterization gave a residual of 14 pz. and was 
continued thrice daily for eight daj's when it was replaced by an indwelling catneier 
to which tidal irrigation was subsequently added. He had absolute paralysis below tne 
tenth dorsal segment; the urine was mildly infected. I saw him after a month wnen 
the bladder showed a funnel-neck deformity with a capacity of 24 oz. At a little more 
distension he passed a forcible stream reflexly. 1 did a high suprapubic catheterization 
and thereafter he was much more comfortable and was able to sleep through the ni^m 
for the first time. Cystometry showed the hypertonic type of curve assMiatea wiin 
cord lesions, overflow occurring at 300 c.c. fill and a pressure of 50 cm. He relurneo 
to his former hospital and died eight weeks later; autopsy showed a bronchial carcinoma 
with secondaries in the spine. The kidneys were free from infection and the niaaoer 
clean. The suprapubic catheter had worked perfectly throughout. 



FIG. 5 (Case VJII ). — Cauda equina lesion with low suprapubic cystotomy. Cystogratti. 
Contracted bladder with funnel neck and ureteric reflux. 


^ e-. X Complete transverse lesion of the dorsal cord: A soldier of 23 wounded m 

in North Africa in March 1943; he received a shrapnel wound in the spine resulting 
fn'^rnmnlete naraplegia below the sixth dorsal segment. He had retention of urine and 
^‘^nfMtheterized once and urine was expressed manually once. Within twenty-four 
the iniurv suprapubic cystotomy was performed in a mobile neurosurgical uni}, 
Tu^nnonine WHS made low, immediately above the symphysis. He was evacuated by air 
j°Jlfinhpd a base hospital six days after being wounded. He was pyrexial for some 
and reac u infection but after a month was well enough to undergo laminec- 
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Thi'; dcplornble state is due to the extreme contraction^ of the bladder following a 
verv low suprapubic opening, and the condition appears beyond remedy after this lapse 
of time. It suggests also that the position of the opening is of even more importance 
than the time at which it is made. 




FIG. 8. — From a case of carcinoma of 
bronchus with spinal secondaries. Speci- 
men sixteen days after suprapubic 
catheterization. 



FIG. 7 {Case X ). — Wound of dorsal cord. Cystogram. Contracted bladder (50 c.c.) with wide funnel neck and 
ureteric reflux. Low suprapubic cystotomy. 

These cases are but a few I have chosen to illustrate how far we are from perfection 
in our knowledge and treatment of the paralysed bladder. We are almost unanimous 
in this country in condemning the urethral catheter but it is dying a lingdring death 
like the unfortunate patient for whom it is used. Early suprapubic cystotomy is a better 
Jan-. — Urol. 2 
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alternative at least in thcor)', but in practice it leads too often to a low fistula which 
leaks and allows the bladder to contract. This is usually due to an incision immediately 
above the symphysis, btit even if the tube is brought out at the top of the incision the 
wound may give way, especially in a paralysed abdominal wall, and the final result is 
the same; I prefer a short transverse incision half-way up to the umbilicus. It is 
because of these results that I have suggested the method of suprapubic catheterization 
which I have described elsewhere {19-l.lrt). The high point of entry appears to prevent 
the extreme degree of bladder contraction seen in some of these cases, and the technique 
is simple. 

(The operation was shown in a film.) 

Tidal drainage is not an essential part of the treatment and it may be a danger iinfes 
everyone, down to the most junior probationer, understands what it is for. I diink its 
main value may prove to he in the maintenance of an adequate capacity in the hyper- 
tonic bladder of high spinal lesions; overdistension is a greater danger in cauda equina 
lesions, but of the two evils overcontraction is the worse in its effect on the iiitiniatc 
well-being of the patient. Ascending infection leading to pyelonephritis is die worst 
evil of all as it will kill him or make him a chronic invalid from urinary sepsis. 

There is no danger of injuring the peritoneum if the bladder is distended and the 
catheter inserted obliquely. The specimen illustrated in fig. 8, p. 7, shows the track takffl 
by the catheter. This patient died from carcinoma of the bronchus with spinal second- 
aries sixteen days after suprapubic catheterization for paralytic retention: the bladder 
is neither contracted nor overdistended and it is clean. The peritoneal reflexion is an 
inch away from the track and was a good deal more when the catheter was put m!® 
the distended bladder. The length and obliquity of the track and its small size prevent 
leakage and make it the best substitute for the natural urethra which is, at least tempor- 
arily, out of action. The operation is easy and rapid: it should not be done until me 
bladder is distended but it does not require the perfect surgical surroundings needed wt 
an open operation or for urethral catheterization. Incidentally it is the best, way ot 
decompressing the bladder in cases of long-standing chronic retention from prostatic 
obstruction. 

In conclusion, although there are still many gaps in our knowledge of the paralysed 
bladder we should be quite clear on the aims of our treatment. Thev are not only to 
prevent serious infection but to leave the patient continent, with a bladder which wm 
hold an adequate quantity of urine whether it is passed voluntarily, or automatically 
or through a suprapubic tube. 
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[November 12, 1943] 


Meeting at St. Mary Abbots Hospital London 

Hffiinolytic Hypochromic Megalocytic Anaemia Associated With Post-malarial 
Spienomegiy. — G. W. Goodhart, M.D. (Case reported by Hamilton Fairley, M.D., 
in Trans. R. Soc. Trap. Med., 1940, 34, 1/3). 

Male, aged 25, born in Bengal. 

First attack of malaria at 2 followed by recurrences. 1922: Three weeks’ fever with 
anaemia regarded as pernicious type. 1924: Enlarged spleen noted. 1928: Severe 
ana:mia (Hb. 30%) : dramatic response to cooked liver (Hb. to 75%). 1930: Fever and 

anaemia. Benign tertian parasites found. Satisfactory response to oral administration of 
liver extract. 1938: Arrived in England; worked hard on inadequate diet and complained 
of drowsiness, breathlessness and swelling of the ankles. Admitted to hospital September 
(1938) with severe ana;mia which responded to treatment with crude liver extract (oral). 
Splenectomy performed; subsequently developed haemolytic erythroblastic megalocytic 
anaemia with great increase in target cells and decreased fragility to hypotonic saline. 
Methaemalbununaemia disappeared after splenectomy but reappeared later. 

During past three years has carried on taking such liver extracts as were obtainable, 
the haemoglobin percentage varying between 40 and 60. Other striking features during 
this period were the ver)' large size of the red cells, the low colour index and the enormous 
numbers of nucleated red cells. Was twice admitted to hospital subsequently with 
relapses of grave anaemia, breathlessness and dropsy and responded well to blood trans- 
fusions. No response at any time to parenteral liver extracts. 

On last admission spleen felt 2 in. below costal margin, presumably due to regeneration 
of splenunculus. 


R.B.C. 

in millions Hb.% 

On arrival in Hospital for 
Tropical Diseases : — 

13.9.38 

During treatment : — 

11.11.38 

29.11.38 

(Splenectomy 26.1.39) : — 

8.2.39 

21.11.39 

2.9.40 

5.9.40 

Blood transfusion 500 c.c. : — 

7.9.40 

18.9.40 

30.9.40 

26.10.40 

14.11.40 

29.4.41 

22.5.41 

30.12.42 

27.8.43 

Blood transfusion 2 pints : — 

28.8.43 

Blood transfusion 2 pints 

8.9.43 

11.10.43 



Diameter 

White 

Nucleated {TJ 

Colour 

of red 

cells 

red cells 

index 

cells 

per c.mm. 

per c.mm. 

0-6 

7-1 



0-7 

7-5 



0-7 

6-9 



0-7 

7-2 



0-7 

8-92 



0-62 

8-2 



0-56 




0-6 


? 4,760 

17,900 

0-44 




0-5 


8,740 

14,260 

0-44 


11,000 

88,000 

0-51 

8-6 

32,000 

125,000 

0-54 


19,000 

180,000 

0-7 


11,000 


0-68 


18,900 

65,000 

0-85 

8-4 

37,000 

135,000 


1-17 

16 

2'93 

40 

4-34 

54 

5-54 

7C 

4-20 

60 

2-47 

30 


10 

2-57 

28 

3-8 

46 

4-3 

38 

5-7 

54 

6-5 

58 

3-89 

40 

4-24 

45 

3 0 

42 

213 

28 


50 


74 

4-7 

68 


Dr. Eli Davis referred to the progressive increase in size of the red cells which the 
patient had shown following splene.ctomy. 

He had under his observation a patient suffering from thrombocytopenia combined with 
haemolytic anaemia whose spleen had been removed sixteen months previously and whose 
red cells had subsequently increased in size to a marked extent. 

Unlike Dr. Goodhart’s case his patient had not had liver treatment but had taken iron 
and marmite daily. 


Dr. F. Parkes Weber said he did not know of any case exactly like Dr Goodhart’c A 
feature which particularly interested him was the high degree of the symptom which he 
preferred to call “Erythroblastaemia" (Lancet, 1940 (i), 1077). He supposed that some 
Jan. — Tlin. l 
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(presumably hsemolytic) agent was provoking an erythropoietic reaction by which a 
great number o£ immature (nucleated) red cells found their wav from the bone-marrow 
into the circulating blood. There was, he understood, no evidence of the presence o{ 
excessive immature white cells in the peripheral blood. 

Ulcerative Colitis, Treated by Medication Through a Csecostomy. — ^]uuus Bubntow, 

M. R., female, aged 3(, Admitted to hospital 1936 with acute colitis. Persistent 
dysenteric flux, with much exhaustion. As the appendix had been removed some time 
previously, a caccostomy was performed and a catheter inserted. Through this she was 
treated with oxygen at first and then with cod-liver oil daily. Otherwise her treatment 
included a generous dietary regardless of roughage, hydrocliloric acid with the meals 
to counteract the deficiency of acid which is found in most cases, and isogel or normacol 
daily. She rapidly improved and became pregnant, but it was decided to remove the 
foetus. A year ago she gave birth to a healthy boy without difficulty or inconvenience 
during the pregnancy. She occasionally has a mild relapse with inflammatory flux but 
this rapidly subsides with instillation of cod-liver oil through the catheter, which has 
been retained. Improvement in colon confirmed by X-ray examination (films shown). 

Author’s Note. — ^T he case is one of a large series of colitis treated with satisfactory 
results by appendicostomy and colonic medication. 


Granular Leucopenia. — B. B.srling, M.D. 

E. R., female, aged 26. For twelve years has complained of ulcers in the mouth, 
recurring at irregular intervals of three to four weeks. . . 

Blood-count 1941 showed total white cells 2,600 with 40% polymorphs; senes ot 
counts showed that appearance of ulcers, coincided with low white cell counts, h® 
relationship between ulcers and menstrual cycle. Fractional test meal_ normal. Ulcers 
are shallow and appear on tongue or inside of mouth and are sufficiently painful to 
make mastication difficult. No response to any form of treatment to date. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber said he had no evidence that in the extremely rare cases of this 
class there was a spontaneous tendency for the attacks to cease to recur. There 
indeed, he thought, a question of the advisability of trying splenectorny later on. 
might compare D. Embleton’s case of "Rhythmical Neutropenia with Recurrent Bucca 
Ulceration" in a woman, aged 43 (Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1937, 30, 980). 


Strangulated Uterus in Inguinal Hernia. — R. LAren, Ch.M. 

E. W., female, aged 41. 

History of hernia in right inguinal region for fourteen years, reducible until shotti; 
after the birth of her youngest child four years ago. Two days before admission to 
hospital swelling increased in size and became painful. Last menstrual period fourteen 
days before. , 

Examination on admission . — An irregular mass, the size of a grapefruit, was found 
lying over inner half of inguinal ligament. No impulse on coughing; tender on palpation. 

At operation fluid was found in the hernial sac which also contained an enlargeo 
uterus, both ovaries and tubes. Subtotal hysterectomy performed outside the abdomen, 
the ovaries being replaced. Patient’s post-operative progress was satisfactory. 

Pathological report on the uterus showed early pregnancy’. 


Acute Haemolytic Anaemia of Childhood. — C. A. Royde, M.B., and V. Glass, M.B. 

J. C., female, aged 7 (Gibraltarian parents). — Acute onset of shivering, headache and 
tingling of fingers. 

On admission, within twenty-four hours of onset, very marked pallor but no other 
physical signs. Temperature 101” F., pulse 130. Hb. 36%; blood picture that of very 
active blood regeneration. Slight icteric tinge with 2-7 units of bilirubin and delayed 
direct Van den Bergh. 

A small transfusion (250 c.c.) of stored blood (Group O) appeared to produce temporary 
improvement, but Hb. fell to a low level within a few days. During next seven weeks 
had repeated acute attacks of severe pyrexia, tachycardia and rigors with blanching and 
later icterus and splenomegaly : ail these attacks appeared to be relieved by transfusion 
of stored blood. . 

T.ilv 1943: Had a continuous senes of attacks not relieved by transfusions. 

Oheration . — Laparotomy 16.7.43 and large spleen (200 g.) removed. 

One further hmmolytic attack ensued; treated by transfusion. 

Moc been much improved until recently but is now having a slow hiemolvsis. 

Has been on iron and cooked liver since admission. 
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Dr. Herbert Lew suggested that in view of the Gitealtanan origin of this child, the 
parents’ blood should be examined for target cells: Dameshek had recently described 
(Amer. J. med. Sci., fSfS, 205, 643) the presence of target cells as the only abnormality 
in the* parents of children suffering from Cooley’s anjemia. 


Pneumonectomy for Bronchial Carcinoma.^— R. Laird, Ch.M. 

F. K., female, aged 50. Admitted to hospital complaining of cough and pain in right 
chest. Histori' of several small hsmoptyses, , 

X-ray of chest: Shadow at right base suggesting carcinoma. Bronchography unsuc- 
cessful.^ Patient was referred to Thoracic Surgical Unit, December 1936. Bronchoscopy 
showed Carina of right bronchus narrowed to a pin-point lumen. Report on specimen 
removed for pathological examination: Trabecular, polygonal and oat-celled carcinoma 
of bronchus. 

Dissection pneumonectomy 4.2.37 (Mr. Tudor Edwards) under high spinal anaesthesia. 
Incision anterior, below the right breast. Adhesions divided and lung removed after 
structure of hilum had been ligatured and divided. No carcinomatous glands seen. 

Patient’s post-operative condition satisfactory. Aspiration of chest gave blood-stained 
fluid. 

Generalized Ossifying Chondromata. — ^Leslie W. Fraser, M.B. 

A. B., female, aged 70. Admitted to hospital 18.6.36 and found to be completely 
helpless owing to tumours of long bones. Never able to walk and always incontinent. 
Increase in size of tumours at inteiwals causing considerable pain. 

No relevant family historv'. 

On examination . — Large tumours on long bones ranging from size of an orange to 
that of a melon. Elbows fixed in 30 degrees flexion; slight to-and-fro movements at 
the right shoulder, no movement at left. Both thighs grossly enlarged. Both legs 
immobile and deformed by curvature to left. No sensory loss; knee-jerks not obtained; 
plantar reflexes flexor. Other systems normal. 

Blood chemistry . — ^Blood calcium, phosphorus and phosphatase normal. 

X-ray report (Dr. Grace Batten) ; The radiological findings in this case are extreme 
cystic expansion of all the long bones, apparently slowly progressive and primarily 
at the ends of the bones. In addition there is ossification of the main spinal ligaments 
and the right ischio-sacral, and ankylosis of the sacro-iliac joints. The condition of 
the long bones can probably be interpreted as a generalized ossifying chondroma of 
an unusually advanced type, and the associated appearances of spondylitis ankylopoietica 
are also a part of the disturbed calcium metabolism. 


Huntington’s Chorea.— G. A. James, M.B., B.S. 

J. C., female, aged 57. Admitted 5.8.42. 

History . — Increasing difficulty in walking, inability to keep still and falling about for 
four years. In last three months has had several outbursts of temper. No family history 
of chorea. 

On examination. — Cardiovascular, respiratory and alimentary systems: N.A.D. 
C.N.S. : Constant choreiform movements affecting the whole body. Speech markedly 
impaired by these movements. Mentality somewhat impaired, cheerful, fatuous but 
very independent. Cranial nerves intact. No nystagmus. Motor system: All movements 
normal but jerky. All reflexes rather brisk. Plantars flexor. Sensory system normal. No 
Rombergism. Special investigations: Blood W.R. and Kahn test negative. C..S.F.: 
traumatic bleeding at lumbar puncture. Normal fluid apart from this. 


Unilateral Paralysis Agitans with Molluscum Fibrosum.— Leslie W. Fraser, M.B. 

A. K., female, aged 66. Unilateral (left) paralysis agitans showing characteristic cog- 
wheel rigidity and weakness with unilateral masklike expression and fine rhythmic^ 
tremor of twenty years’ duration. Slight tremor of right hand during recent years if 
worried or excited; C.N.S. othenvise intact. Whole body surface covered with thousands 
of soft painless nodules in skin varying in size up to half an inch in diameter. Most 
of nodules sessile but some pedunculated. Marked pigmentation of skin. Blood- 
pressure 180/90. Blood W.R. and Kahn test negative. X-ray of skull: No evidence of 
abnormality in vault. A semi-opaque rounded shadow in left side and lateral parietal 
region — probably not bony. ^ 

Family history.— Mother epileptic with less marked degree of molluscum fibrosum. 
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Double Aortic Aneurysm. — C. A. Royde, M.B. 

A. G., male, aged 79. Admitted with pain in chest and left shoulder on e.'cercise, 
relieved by rest. 

On exammalion . — Large pulsating tumour in left upper chest just lateral to angle 
of Louis. Diffuse apex beat 6th left space mid-axillary line; systolic murmur at apes. 
To-and-fro murmurs over aortic and pulmonary bases and over tumour. Blood-pressure; 
Left arm 200/100; right arm 180/70. Pupils eccentric and slightly irregidar. W.R. -f. 
X-ray chest; Double aortic aneurysm of descending aorta. 

Old Cystic Disease Right Humerus.— A. D. Winton Jones, F.R.C.S. 

P. E., male, aged 14. 

History . — First attended Januarv 1941 having been hit by a snowball containing a 
stone. X-ray ; Spiral fracture of shaft of right humerus; position good. Fracture did 
not unite and when second X-ray taken cystic condition of shaft suspected. Following 
month sustained 'pathological "fracture' of* right humerus caused by throwing a b.dl. 
X-ray; Simple bone cyst with new crack running from cyst into old fracture. 

July 194] : Third fracture following a fall. X-rays showxd this to be through another 
cystic area higher up than the previous fracture. . ^ 

The present condition is that all three fractures have united but repeated X-rays 
show that the cystic condition is still present in the humerus, although more localized. 
X-rays of pelvis, femor.a, tibitc and skull show no evidence of any cystic condition. 

Old Fracture Coronoid Process. — A. D. Winton Jones, F.R.C.S. 

J. L., male, aged 49. First attended 14.1.43 following fall down twenty steps injuring 
left arm. Examination and X-ray showed dislocated elbow-joint (postero-hiteral). ^ Re- 
duction performed without particular difficulty. Post-reduction X-ray showed fracture 
of the coronoid process. In spite of the period of rest followed by gentle active move- 
ments myositis ossificans developed. At present left forearm is fixed in semi-pronation 
and there is very little movement. 

Fractured Patella Excision. — A. D. Winton Jones, F.R.C.S. 

E. T., female, aged 60. First attended 9.2.42 for an injury to her left knee^ from 
catching her foot in a piece of string and falling forward on to her left knee. X-ray: 
Transverse fracture of the patella with wide separation. No sign of old injury. 
(Fracture of same knee five years ago.) Operation a few days later showed comminution 
at the site of the fracture. Patella excised; quadriceps aponeurosis apposed with intff- 
rupted silk sutures. Plaster applied. Subsequently phy'siotherapy to the knee was carried 
out and good movement and stability were obtained. 


Paget’s Disease of the Bone with Pathological Fractured Femur. — A. D. Mbx-rox 

Jones, F.R.C.S. 

C. S., aged 54. First attended on 6.2.43 complaining of pain in the left hip for two 
weeks. Also a swelling in front of the thigh. On the day of admission, slipped and fell, 
hurting the leg. 

On e.x'owimjtioti . — Pale and shocked, left leg everted with large oval swelling in ftynt 
of thigh, rather tender. Diagnosis; Fractured left femur. X-rav showed patliologic.al 
fracture upper third of left femur due to osteitis deformans. Traction applied on a 
Thomas’ splint and angulation deformity improved. Progress: Union very .slow. Even- 
tually a walking calliper was applied which the patient is still wearing. 

(Other cases shown at this meeting will be published in the next issue of the Proceedings 
of the Clinical Section.) 
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We are aU conscious to-day of living in one of those crises in the history of human 
society in which a phase of steady progress is replaced by a sudden jerk forward under 
the influence of a greart social upheaval, in this case, as so often, war. We all hope that 
a more beautiful Society may emerge like the dragon-fly from the old cramping larval 
skin and, having balanced perilously for a while in imminent danger of drowning, the 
new being may spread its wings and take flight into the sunshine of a wider and better 
life. In that life Medicine must play a part— a more vital part than ever before, and 
it is this realization that has set our profession and the Nation in general to examining, 
though not always with all the fearlessness and objectivity which it deserves, the future 
relationship of the Doctor to the State. ,, , , , 

In the course of my own examination of this question I have asked myself what has 
been in the past the position of the doctor in the community and the attitude of the public 
towards him, to what extent has the State concerned itself with his activities and what 
has our great profession done to regulate its training and conduct so as best to serve the 
community. Any attempt to answer this question in full would involve a review not 
only of the whole history of medicine, but also that of the many different civilizations 
which gave birth to it and conditioned its development, and such an account cannot be 
' compressed within the narrow limits of a Presidential Address. I must therefore con- 
tent myself to-da,v with glancing briefly at the medical profession in bygone ages and the 
public’s attitude towards it, endeavouring to show how never-changing human nature 
causes a recurrence age after age of certain social tendencies and their resulting 
phenomena and how, in spite of our justifiable pride in modern scientific achievement 
and our youthful impatience with the past, we can yet use that past as a firm foundation 
for future progress and a warning of the pitfalls which may beset our path. 

For convenience I propose to consider the position of the doctor in different civiliza- 
tions and epochs taken seriatim, but I would ask you to bear in mind that these civili- 
zations often overlapped. 


The Medicine-Man 

In the most primitive form of society the medical practitioner is represented by the 
“medicine-man”, though in truth this personage is far more than a doctor in the modern 
sense of the word, fulfilling in addition the roles of priest, magician and sometimes 
chieftain. We are, perhaps, too much inclined to regard with amused contempt this 
father of our craft, but his importance is defended with convincing argument and almost 
affectionate vigour by Sir James Frazer in "The Golden Bough”. . . . “The development 
of such a class of functionaries”, he says, “is of great importance for the political as well 
as the religious evolution of society. . . . The profession . . . draws into its ranks 
some of the ablest and most ambitious men of the tribe, because it holds out to them a 
prospect of honour, wealth and power such as hardly any other career could offer” [1]. 
Admittedly the men who thus come to wield the supreme power in the tribe are those 
possessed not only of the keenest intelligence but also of the most unscrupulous 
characters, but Frazer maintains that nevertheless: “If we could balance the harm they 
do by their knavery against the benefits they confer by their superior sagacity, it might 
well be found that the good greatly outweighed the evil.” ... 

Personally I am inclined to agree with Frazer that “the original institution of this class 
of man has, take it all in all, b^een productive of incalculable good to humanity. They 
were the direct predecessors, not merely of our physicians and surgeons, but of our 
investigators and discoverers in every branch of natural science”. 
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It is curious to reflect that it is in this, the most primitive form of organized society, 
that we find the doctor occupying the higlicst position in the whole of history — and that 
never was the choice of doctor less free! 


China 

^ Chronologically the rival claims of China, Mesopotamia and Egypt to be con- 
sidercd next arc difficult to determine, hut I propose to take China as ancient Chinese 
civilization is to all appearances suclr an isolated phenomenon. 

In the early phases of Chinese civilization which enshrine the memory of Shen Nung, 
the Divine Husbandman (supposed to have reigned 283S-269S ii.c.), still ivonshipped by 
native drug guilds as their patron god and venerated as the Father of Medicine, the pro- 
fession was represented by priests and sorcerers and it was not until the Chou dynasty 
(1123-256 n.c.), one of the most glorious periods in Chinese history, that the functions 
of the two were separated. But unfortunately no amount of intellectual dexterity or 
philosophical insight can compensate for lack of scientific method and consequent!' 
medicine at this time degenerated from a practical art, based upon knowledge and 
observation, ho'vevcr restricted, into an absurdly elaborate and meretricious system, ever 
growing in complexity as it decreased in rationality and clfcctivene.ss. Very similar 
phases occurred in other and later civilizations as I shall hope to show. Ho'vever ive may 
venerate China as the birthplace of systematic medicine, the medical student must e'M 
bear her a grudge for inventing medical examinations, which appear in China as carl) 
as the tenth century n.c. In contrast to the scholastic atmosphere of the Chou dynasty 
these early examinations were devised on a very' practical basis of grading by die per- 
centage of successful cures, a system which persisted without material change into the 
T’ang dynasty (,\.n. 618-906). It would, however, he a mistake to conceive of medical 
education and testing at this period as provided on a national scale. Medical education 
was confined almost entirely to the Imperial College, an institution whose purpose teas 
to care for the needs of the Emperor rather than to train doctors to look after his 
subjects. It was not until the Sung dynasty that proper medical schools uere establishea, 
first in die capital and later in other parts of the country, and the sctipe of the examina- 
tions markedly widened till they corresponded nearly to the official literary' compenii'c 
examinations which for long ages played so important a part in the intellectual and ofncial 
life of the country. ... 

In the third year of Yiu Yu (,\.d. 1317) State medical examinations "ere reintroduced 
and under the same dynasty women doctors were officially recognized for the first unic- 

The Chinese people arc famous, among other qualities, for their love of order- and 
nothing in the history of Chinese medicine is perhaps more remarkable titan the high 
degree of practical organization which existed side by side with extremely artificial 
medical theories during the Chou dynasty. The Chou Rituals describe four kinds of 
doctors, each with his special well-defined sphere. First there is the dietitian to loos 
after food and drink; second the physician, concerned with interna! complaints only, 
third the surgeon, whose sphere is external diseases such as wounds, fractures and ulcers, 
and lastly the veterinary surgeon to care for sick animals. 

You will note that the dietitian comes first in this classification, and this is the place 
he occupies in the scheme of organization of the medical department. His function is 
defined very' exactly as that of mixing the six foods and drinks, the six meaks, 
hundred sauces and the eight delicacies to see that each is of the right taste and con- 
sistency. 

At this period, in spite of the fact that the priest and physician were already separate, 
there 'vas still general distrust of the latter’s ability and character. 

The Analects says tliat without perseverance one cannot even become a doctor and 
the Record of Rates warns against taking any medicine compounded by a doctor who has 
not the experience of three generations behind him; an attitude of caution shared h}' 
no less a person than the great Confucius who. on being sent a present of medicine bv a 
disciple received it w'ith a bow- and the words “I do not know it. I dare not taste it” [2j. 
The T’ang Annals class doctors with mathematicians, surveyors, fortune-tellers, physiogno- 
mists and magicians ns charlatans. “The Sages”, it says, "did not regard them as cdu- 


caicu. 

Alt Ancient Chinese writers do not, I am glad to say, take such a poor view of the 
r,rofession. and perhaps the highest tribute paid to them was by Fan Wen-Cheng, of 
^ Sim<^ dvnastv "’ho said that if he could not aspire to be a good statesman he would 
u ^ doAnr ' Finnilv I would commend to your notice this very modern dictum of 

be a goM _ ^ -^Ven: “The sage does not treat those who are ill but those 

who are lU.” Is no? that real preventive medicine? 
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Mesopotamia 

The records as regards " our profession in ancient Mesopotamia are extremely 
limited. Babylonic-Assyrian medicine was essentially demonistic and “primitive 
folk medicine, with all 'its superstitions, completely dominated the medical teaching 
of the ancient Babylonians” [13], But religious influence was not, apparently, the 
only stumbling block in the path of the Babylonian doctor, he was in addition alter- 
nately encouraged and intimidated by a scale of rewards and punishments of an elaborate 
kind.' The Code of Hammurapi (c. 2200 b.c.) which is almost entirely surgical lays 
down an award of ten shekels of silver (less than £1) for a successful major operation, 
the reward being reduced to five shekels in the case of a free man and two shekels from the 
owner of a slave so operated. If, however, the patient died or lost his eye the surgeon was 
to have his hands cut off, though if the patient was a slave the doctor merely had to 
replace him by another slave [3J. The beginnings of medical learning in Assyria prob- 
ably date back to nearly 3000 b.c., but medical lore seems to have 'changed very little 
there even bv the seventh century b.c. when we find Arad-Nanai, a famous medical 
man and court physician of Esarhaddon, the son of Sennacherib, writing letters to the 
king advising him' on the treatment of his illness, probably rheumatism [HJ. Baby- 
lonic-Assyrian medicine remained to the last demonistic and wedded to incantation and 
divination, but nevertheless, as Jastrow says, “the physicians of Babylonia and Assyria . . . 
passed across the barren wastes of incantation rites and divination practices and reached 
at least the border of the promised land of pure genuine medical science” [13]. Babylonia, 
however, “had nothing to teach Greece which could have led to the great schools of 
medicine associated with Cos and Cnidos”. 

Mecles and Persians 

After the fall of Babylon and the establishment by Cyrus of the kingdom- 
of the Medes and Persians the records become even scarcer, almost the only 
source of information being the religious writings carefully preserved by the Parsees, 
namely the Zend-Avesta and its literary predecessors. 

The Persians, like the Babylonians before them, had a scale of charges authorized for 
doctors — as well as a scale of punishments. Thus the Vendidad, or code of purifications 
of the Zend-Avesta, lays down that: “A priest must he healed for his blessing; the head 
of a house, a village, or a town for the price of an ox, of low, average or high value 
respectively, while the lord of a province must pay the price of a chariot and four” [4], 
But when we come to the penalties for unsuccessful surgery' a novel and interesting 
feature appears, namely the sharp distinction betiyeen operations upon believers 
(Mazdajasnas) and unbelievers (Daivajasnas). Medical students are enjoined to get their 
hand in by practising surgery on unbelievers and it was only when the budding doctor 
had killed three such that he was considered unfit to practise! If, however, he -was 
skilful enough — or lucky enough — to perform three successful operations on these experi- 
mental subjects, he might be allowed to exercise his craft upon worshippers of Ahuta- 
Mazda. If he dared to practise without passing this test and the patient died it was 
regarded as premeditated murder. 

Even in these early days the special obligation of the physician to attend a patient 
promptly when called upon was clearly laid down, but coupled with this injunction was 
an admirable warning against hasty treatment before the symptoms had been carefully 
observed. 

Persia’s most valuable contribution to medicine arose from her geographical position, 
which enabled her to act as a bridge between the civilizations of the East and the West. 
Important among the countries whose medical learning and knowledge of drugs were 
thus transmitted to the Near East and eventually to Europe was India. 

India 

In India we find the status of the physician refreshingly elevated, at any rate 
during the Brahmanic epoch, the golden age of Indian medicine. This is accounted for 
by the fact that the physicians of this period were independent of the priesthood; be- 
longed to a high mixed caste of Ambastha (Vaidya), descended on the father’s side from 
Brahmans; were required to possess manual dexterity and certain physical, moral and 
intellectual qualities; and finally not only their scientific studies but also their whole mode 
of life, their relations with their patients and patients’ friends and their fees, were all 
prescribed in the minutest detail. It is interesting to note, however, that as in Egypt 
and Imperial Rome (as 1 shall show later) the services of these superior practitioners were 
not at the disposal of the whole population. Hunters, fowlers, caste-breakers, criminals 
and incurables were not to be treated bv them. 

A remarkably sensible conception of' the physician’s role in the treatment of disease 
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IS shown by the following passage from the Ayur-Veda of Susruta : “The physician, the 
patient, the medicine and the nurse are the four feet of medicine upon which the cure 
depends. WTien three of these are as they should be, then by their aid the exertions 
of the fourth, the physician, are of effect, and he can cure a sore disease in a short 
time” [4], 

And w’hat better tribute could any of us hope to earn than that contained in this 
description of the physician of ancient India: "In illness the physician is a father; in 
convalescence a friend; tvhen healdi is restored, he is a guardian” [3]. 


Hypt 

In Egypt we find the earliest physician known to history, Imhotep, medical 
adviser to a Pharaoh of the thirtieth century n.c., who as the Asclepios of the Greeks 
and the Aesculapius of the Romans became the patron god of medicine in early classical 
Europe [14], 

In the early days of Egyptian civilization the priest-physician was the practitioner of 
medicine, but the differentiation of function occtirs quite early resulting in the develop- 
ment of physicians, surgeons and exercisers, the last named holding the highest position 
of the three. Further differentiation occurred as time went on, but it was not until 
Egyptian civilization, and with it Egyptian medicine, were on the decline that highlj' 
developed specialism occurred, as described by Herodotus. I shall refer again later to 
this association of specialism with social decay, , . 

Tho death penally attaching to a fatal outcome of medical treatment is found again in 
Egypt as in Mesopotamia and the Persian Kingdom. It is true that tlie medical practi- 
tioner was held to be free of blame in such cases so long as the treatment followed pre- 
scribed lines, but this rule, however comforting to the doctor, can hardly be regarded 
as an encouragement to progress.. 

One of the most remarkable features of the civilization of ancient Egypt was tM 
manner in which every minute detail of public hygiene and private life was reguto^ 
by ordinance. The manner of life, the cleanliness of the house, the care of the body, 
clothing, diet, sexual life, all were exactly prescribed and in return for compliance long 
life, boundless health and many offspring were promised. “The whole manner of lift • 
says Diodorus, “was so evenly ordered that it would appear as though it had been 
arranged according to the rules of health by a learned physician, rather tlian by a law- 
giver” [3]. The same author tells us that die Egy’ptian physician was obliged to treat 
soldiers and travellers free of charge. In many re.spects Egypt was a pioneer and one 
can clearly trace her profound influence upon the Mosaic law and the beginning ot 
medicine in Greece and through these on the whole subsequent course of civilization. 


Hebrews 

It was towards the end of the Hyskos dynasties in Egypt that Joseph entered the 
country and later Jacob and his Seventy Souls, and there the Hebrews remained 
for two hundred and ten years [5j. There is no need for me to remind you of 
the changes which took place in the position of the Hebrews in Egypt during this period, 
culminating in a state of profound unrest and decline during whicli Moses was born 
and brought up in the palace of the Pharaohs. Here, as he grew up, he eagerly absorbed 
the wisdom of ancient Egypt, neglected by her then rulers, and that the medical papyt' 
must have particidariy attracted his interest is shown by the remarkable hygienic laws 
which he gave to his people when he led them out of the land where they had been 
reduced to slavery. His fine intelligence, as well as the traditions of his race, led hini 
to despise magic and magicians and, what is more remarkable, to disentangle the hygienic 
lore of Egy'pt from the religious symbolism and superstitious practices with which it had 
become encrusted. 

The elaborate system of hygienic ordinances and public health officials (priests) which 
he devised, is familiar to all of us from the Old Testament. 

In view of the criticism often levelled at the medical profession to-day of giving in- 
sufficient diet.ary advice to their patients, it is noteworthy that Moses was apparently 
not content merelv to adopt the numerous and detailed dietetic rules he found in the 
E<^ptian papyri, but carried out careful researches of his own, the results of which he 
emb^ied in his code. These rules concerned the selection, cleanly preparation, cooking, 
servin" and eating of food and proved of inestimable value to his people, especially dur- 
ino- their wanderings in the wildern^.^ j • u i , 

I ater when thev became e.stablished in Palestine, medical science underwent sonic 
rlpvelonnient and received special impetus from King Solomon, who is .said himself w 
? . written a book on the subject. The increasing influence of surrounding nations 
" tlv enlarged the outlook of the Hebrews resulting in the evolution of lav doctors 
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in addition to the priests, and eventually even Gentile doctors were employed and Jewish 
doctors were obliged to care for Gentile patients when called upon [6]. These lay doctors 
gradually won a high place in Jewish society and medical officers were appointed for 
each town, and surgeons as well sometimes. The priests, too, had their special doctors. 


Greece 


At no point do I findJt so hard to confine myself within the strict limits of my 
subject as when I reach the sunny shores of Greece, and am confronted by the amazing 
and. fascinating picture of that great civilization to which we owe so much in every 
department of life and learriing, and certainly not least in medicine. In the world's 
hi«ory there has been only one Hippocrates, of whom Dante says: 


. . . quel sommo Ippocrate, che natura 
agli animali fe ch’ell’ha piu cari” 

(Purgatorio, Cant. XXIX. st. 137-8). 


Of doctors in the early days we know little, but Homer tells us that they were held 
in high esteem, and even in this early period we hear of “lay physicians who freely exer- 
cised their profession, untrammelled by temple medicine” [3]. State medicine, too, was 
well organized, with towns appointing their official physicians at a fixed salary', to attend 
the poor without charge, to control epidemics and to give expert evidence in Court; and 
the armv and navy had their own medical corps. 

Freedom of entry into the profession — except for women — and freedom of practice for 
those duly qualified — with the exception that slaves might only treat slaves — encouraged 
progress in the art. The physician qualified by undergoing a practical and theoretical 
course of instruction under a recognized master and received a diploma which was essen- 
tial for any doctor wishing to be elected (by popular assembly) to an offidal post. Physi- 
cians practised in their own homes or went on circuit. Besides domiciliary treatment 
there were nursing homes {latreia) provided with sick rooms for temporary treatment. 
Some of these iatreia were the property of the more eminent physicians, whilst others 
belonged to the community and were staffed by public medical officers. Such “homes”, 
which were light and airy, were used chiefly for surgical operations and were equipped 
with all the necessary instruments and appliances. 

Now let us consider for a moment who these physicians were. Though, as I have 
pointed out, there were lay physicians even in the very early days of Greek civilization the 
original Greek doctors were the priests of Aesculapius, the god of healing, who made a 
special study of the healing art. The temples of Aesculapius were built in beautiful 
surroundings, usually on high ground, and treatment was assisted by music and the drama. 
The priests of these temples were known as Asclepiades, but later this term was applied 
as well to the lay doctors working there. During the century preceding the birth of 
Hippocrates the Asclepiades of Cos and Cnidos developed into a sharply defined guild, 
bound together by common religious beliefs and scientific views and controlled by strict rules 
aimed at securing a high ethical standard in their relations with each other and with their 
patients. Brotherly love, gratitude to their teachers, duty to their patients and the pre- 
servation of their science from profanation by the vulgar — such were the guiding prin- 
ciples of this unique society, which 460 years before Christ gave us that unsurpassed medical 
genius, Hippocrates. . . . 

In ancient Greece, as at the present day, there were not wanting laymen who, though 
not medically trained, did not hesitate to express views, often fantastic, on medical sub- 
jects. Among these was the great philosopher Plato (427-347 b.c.), but though his 
medical theories are not worth our notice his description of contemporary medical practice 
is of considerable interest. He tells us how the slave assistant of the free doctor attended 
on the, slaves, either at home or in his master's consulting-room, prescribing empirical 
remedies without discussion, “like an unconstitutional monarch”, whilst his master, attend- 
ing free men, took great pains in his examination of his patient, consultation with his 
relations, and instructions as to treatment and regime [7]. Such differences in the medical 
care provided for different sections of the population persisted in all countries until quite 
modern times. But in spite of this blot on Greek medicine the rules of conduct for our 
profession, which are embodied in the famous Hippocratic oath, have survived until 
to-day as the standard of medical ethics. Before leaving, regretfully, this absorbing 
section of my subject, I must make brief reference to an event which proved to be epoch- 
niaking in the history of medicine, namely the founding of the famous School of 
Alexandria with its unique library' of at first 50,000 and finally 700,000 volumes. This was 
the work of Ptolemy' I, a general of Alexander the Great, whose tutor was Aristotle, the 
founder of the sciences of comparative anatomy and natural history'. Medicine was an 
important subject in the School of Alexandria and was from about 300 to 200 B.c. based 
upon observation and ascertained facts in the true Hippocratic tradition, nothing contri- 
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billing more to medical progress here than the free practice of human dissection. But, 
alas, in the later years of the Alexandrian School a sad degeneration set in and the 
Hippocratic principles were smothered by a mass of unscientific and pedantic speculation. 


Rome 

Ancient Rome provided a ranch poorer soil than Greece for the cultivation 
of medical science. Medical practitioners arc recorded in Rome in very early times, 
for instance the Lex Emilia, passed in -133 n.c. ordained punishment for the doctor who 
neglected a sick slave and Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions physicians in the epi- 
demic of 451 B.c. But the native Roman doctors do not appear to have been either well 
trained or distinguished by their character or skill. They took no regular course of 
study, but acquired their knowledge through apprenticeship to a practitioner to whom 
an honorarium was paid. Pliny’s remarks deploring the want of medical education 
and the credulity of the public are well known and perhaps it was just as well tliat the 
heads of families were the chief physicians of the time, having wide powers over the 
members of their households conferred upon them by Roman law. 

The medical art made no real progress in Rome until Greek medicine became firndy 
rooted and this did not occur without considerable difficulty and many setbacks in spite 
of its manifest superiority to the native Roman brand. " Jealousy "of foreigners and 
especially of the Greeks, many of whom where indeed unscrupulous charlatans, long de- 
layed the naturalization of Hellenic medicine in its new home, but this was finally accom- 
plished by Asclepiades of Priisa at the beginning of the first century n.c. With the 
coming of the Augustan age we find the doctor still occupying a very low place m a 
society consisting of a small tyrannical, debauched, and superstitious upper class and 
a large thriftless and degraded lower class. Rome was tire happy hunting ground of 
quacks. Some of die practitioners were slaves, appointed by the heads of great house- 
holds to look after the other slaves of the house, but the m.ajority were freedmen wha 
practised in booths, in rvhich they prescribed and compounded rvidi the aid of freedmen 
and slaves who were their assistants and pupils. 

By the time of Constantine the two classes of archiatri had become established, 
the archiatri sancti palati, or court pliysicians, and the archiatri populares who attended 
the people. Each of the regions of the" city had its own archiater, except for those of the 
vestal virgins and the gladiators which had their own special medical olficers (Galen 
was one of the latter). These archiatri, especially the archiatri saiicti palati, were given 
numerous privileges, such as freedom from taxation and from the billeting of soldiers 
on them and immunity from imprisonment. The arciiiatri populares were elected by 
the people themselves and paid by tire Government a basic salary for attendance on the 
poor, but were not debarred from private practice, which often proved 'lery lucrative — 

With the death of Paulus Aegineta, a famous Greek physician of the seventh ceiiturv. 
a rapid and marked decline in the practice of medicine and surgciw set in and lasted 
for five centuries. 


Arabian Medicine 

I must norv consider very briefly the position of the doctor in the important period 
of Arabian Medicine beginning at the end of the eighth century .\.d. Thou.gh 
only one important medical writer of this period, AI-Kindi, wa.s of Arab stock, the 
rest being Persians, Syrians and Saracens of the Western Caliphate and Jews [8], y'c* 
Arabic was the medium employed by’ all. When Roman civilization in Europe was over- 
whelmed by the barbarians, Arabian medicine, by preserving some of the Greek writings 
and by its own original contributions, kept the flame alight. The Moslems put tre- 
mendous enthusiasm into the task of translating the Greek authors and B.aghdad, 
capital of the Islamic Empire, became a grc.at centre of learning. There, about the 
middle of the sixth century, the .school of Djondis.-ibour was founded, and for several 
centuries the school and its attached hospital occupied the front rank in the world of 
medicine and science, supplying phy.sicinns to Persia. Irak and Syria. The greaie.sf ini- 
netus to the work of the school was given by Ala Manioun. son of Haroun^al Raschid, 
who started the moi’ement for the translation of the Greek author.s. 

Islam, in its spread we.stivards to North Africa. Sicily, Southern Italy and Spain, 
carried this learning with it. 

Smin where the Arabs had become firmly established about .\.i>. 711, became e.specially 
throughout Europe for its medical lore and students flocked there from all parts, 
the Omniade Sultan. Abdurrhanuan, a contemporary of the famous Abbaside Sultan 
1 Mansur set up his banner of independence ,at Cordova in 75S he encouraged with 
‘ zeal the pursuit of medical and other learning, and under his successors 

became the B.aghdad of the West, where thousands of e.ager students studied 
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■lienee with the help of a rich library. One of the great services given to the medical 
world by the Arabs was the establishment of well-endowed hospitals (of winch the one 
in Baghdad, to which 1 have referred, was the first) where carefully supervised medical 
teaching was given on very practical lines. An examination system was also developed 
with the object of testing the capacity of the student before allowing him to practise. 
Unfortunately this system docs not seem to have established any permanent footing. 

Before leaving the subject of Arabian Medicine I must refer to one of the earliest 
medical examinations on record. In 931 a doctor in Baghdad killed a patient through 
carelessness. In consequence of this the Caliph required all doctors, except the Court 
physicians and those of recognized ability, to submit themselves to examination [6]. 

Middle Aces 

1 turn now to the Middle Ages, and this is, perhaps, an appropriate place in which 
to note an important change wrought by Christianity in medical ethics. Even the Hip- 
pocratic rule enjoined the doctor not to treat “incurable” cases, but Christianity reversed 
this. As Neuburger says; “die Humanitatsideen des Christentums, mit ihrer hohen 
Einschiitzung des Menschenlebens, machten ihm hingegen seinen Beistand auch in diesen 
Fallen zur sittlichen Pflicht.” 

I would say a word first about the doctor found among the most primitive 
European peoples of the time. The most backward of all, perhaps, were 
the Germanic tribes, especially those in Nonh Germany and Scandinavia 
where the physician, known as lachner, was a mere medicine man and 
demon-chaser, practising strange and horrible rites including human sacrifice. The 
Riparian and Salic Franks were definitely more advanced and appointed public medical 
officers (among whose functions was the determination of virginity) and also established 
hospitals under lay control, such as the one founded at Lyons in 542. Among the Celtic 
Gauls the doctor was at first also a priest, a Druid, but by the seventh century medical 
practice was largely in the hands of laymen, who were regarded as craftsmen rather than 
scholars. These men were itinerant, and the surgeons long remained so, but medicine 
(as distinct from surger)’) was gradually transferred to .the monks, though throughout 
the first half of the Middle Ages many Jews and a few Arabs practised in Southern 
Europe [8]. England, I am sorry to say, lagged far behind Italy or even France during 
the first pan of this period, but Scotland was more advanced as it had a peculiar type of 
hereditary physician in the great families, the origin of whom is to be traced to Ireland 
which was at this time tranquil, and a home for monastic learning and the preservation 
of classical tradition. 

But the real springs of medical learning in mediteval Europe were to be found in Spain 
and Italy. 1 have already referred to Arabian medicine in Spain, and I would only add 
now that there were also many Saracen physicians practising in Sicily and Southern Italy. 
Apart from Saracens and Jews the teaching of medicine was mostly in the hands of the 
monks and other clerics who were, indeed, practically the only educated class. It is all 
the more remarkable, therefore, that Salerno, Europe’s first real school of medicine, and 
for long the only one, should have been from the beginning under lay control. Before 
this time, however, some medical knowledge had been preserved and handed down bv 
the monks who looked after their sick brothers, though the real awakening in the mona- 
steries of interest in medicine can be dated to the founding of the Monastery of Monte 
Cassino by St. Benedict of Nursia in 529. TTiis centre of learning reached the peak of 
its fame towards the end of the ninth century, being then eclipsed by the neighbouring 
School of Salerno, the first European university. The story of Salerno has till recently 
been “wrapped in the mists that shroud the dawn of learning” [15] but these mists have 
been largely dispelled lately by the work of Professor Sudhoff. One of the secrets of 
Salerno’s success appears to have been the thoroughness and efficiency of the instruction 
given. In 1140 King Roger of the Two Sicilies decreed that no physician should prac- 
tise medicine in his kingdom before receiving authority from the royal officials, and 
this is probably the first medical practice act in history [8]. But it was Roger’s grand- 
son, Frederick II, nicknamed in the Middle Ages “Stupor Mundi” who, when founding 
his new university at Naples in 1224, with extraordinary vision, laid down rules, which 
even to-dav do not seem very old-fashioned, for the regulation of medical teaching and 
practice. These rules required the budding doctor to pursue a three years’ pre-medical 
course in philosophy and literature, followed by a five years’ professional course and a 
year’s apprenticeship to an experienced practitioner. Finally he was examined on the 
genuine works of Hippocrates and Avicenna (which had been introduced about 1077 
from Africa by Constantinus Africanus, the arch-forger who inaugurated the new age of 
medicine in Europe) and if he passed this test and produced the requisite testimonials a 
formal graduation ceremony set the seal upon his qualifications. The code, it may be 
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noted, provided for the education of poor students free of charge. It also laid down a 
scale of fees to he charged by practitioners and placed druggists and apothecaries under 
die control of physicians, who were strictly forbidden to have any money transactions with 
them. The new University practically killed Salerno [16], . . 

Before leaving Italy some mention must be made of the guild of physicians and apothe- 
caries established in Florence in the twelfth centurv and . . . which numbered Dante 
Alighieri and Collucio Salutati among it.s members. A Statute of 1314, prescribed 
examinations, for a licence to practise, by the Consuls of the Guild. . . . Later statutes . . . 
prescribed for qualified practitioners their scale of fees and rules of conduct. Florence 
from a very early period employed salaried physicians and surgeons to attend the poor 
without charge. But on this fair picture appeared once more the blot I have referred 
to in Egypt and Ancient Rome — ovcr-.spccialization founded on insufficient knowledge. 

Let us now pass to France. Here monastic medicine reached its height in the tenth 
century, though surger)’ was left much freer owing to the "traditional prejudice of the 
Church again.st shedding blood. The decline of monastic medicine was due to many 
factors, among them tire establishment of the Cathedral Schools . . . these schools, though 
in clerical hands, being much freer than the monasteries; . . . Let me take the Faculty 
of h'ledicine of the University of Paris as an example. This Faculty started on the 
second floor of a house in the Vicus Straminus (Straw Street), on the first floor of which 
pro.stitutes plied their trade. Here the lecturers and pupils alike .«at on the floor hut 
later, when the Faculty moved to the Rue du Fouarre, the professor was promoted to a 
wooden stool, though the students still sat on the ground and wrote on their knees, w 
arrangement of which Pope Urban V in 1366 wrote approvingly because it encouraged 
humility. Tire course of instruction too was long and hard, starting in the summer at 
five, and in the winter at six, in the morning. The minimum length of the course m 
the fifteenth century was six years, of which two were spent in acquiring a Master of 
Arts degree. The medical course was punctuated by a scries of examinations, of which 
those for the lower degrees of bachelor and licentiate were partly practical, but those 
for master and especially doctor were purely ac.adcmic. Only the degree of doctor per- 
mitted independent practice. . . . The surgeons, in France, were not organized or regu- 
lated like the physicians until Jean Pitard, phy-sician to St. Louis, founded the College 
of Surgeons or Confrerie du Saint Come. Under the rules of this corporation no surgeon 
tvas allowed to practise until he had passed a rigorous examination by tlie College, which 
was authorized to confer the lower degrees, but not that of doctor. 

Now at long last we reach England, where tlte evolution of medicine was on much 
the same lines as in France, terminating in the establishment of the Cathedral School at 
Canterbury, which somehow never developed into a Umversity. and then in the gradual 
evolution of the medical faculties at Oxford and Cambridge. The University of Oxford, 
founded in 1206, may be regarded as a daughter of the University of Paris. In the 
thirteenth century both the masters and the students at Oxford, as at Paris, were clerics 
wearing clerical garb and the tonsure. At Cambridge, recognized bv royal charter m 
1217, the progress of medicine was very similar to that at Oxford. . . . The medical 
course at Oxford was much the same as T have already described at Paris and the discip- 
line was as strict. A high standard of competence was required for medical gradua- 
tion. . . . All the same the knowledge required of candidates in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was apparently entirely theoretical, culled from the works of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Isaac and Nicolaus, and no mention is made of clinical experience or anato- 
mical knowledge. No surgery as such wns taught at cither Oxford or Cambridge until 
the fifteenth century. 

Now- what was the attitude of the public towards the doctor in the Middle Ages? There 
were many who ridiculed them. “Trop croire physique e’est folic” says Perrot de Saint-. 
Cloot. Petrarch’s strictures, though perhaps unusuallv scathing, typ'ifv the attitude of 
the educated public of the time tow-ards the doctor. In the brochure “Contra Medicum 
Quendam Invecriw-e” he writes: “The physician loses sight of the real need.s of the 
sick and in order to bring health he fills him with syllogisms. Formcrlv one treated the 
sick without philosophizing too much. Now artificial conclusions arc' drawn and the 
patient remains sick. Many thousands die while the phvsicians argue and perorate” fS]. 

That medicine, including surgery, was an occupation with verv special risks in the earlv 
nart of the Middle Ages is shown by the fact that in the fifteenth c6nturv Pope John XXII 
hiirned an unsuccessful physician at Florence, and on this Pope’s death his friends flaved 
alive the surgeon who had failed to keep him alive. 

PoST-MF,nlEV,\L EN'Ct.AN’n 


I„ fhe remainder of this account of the history of the doctor I propose to confine mvscif 
m this country. In the third year of King Henry VIII an Act was passed limiting' the 
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practice of medicine to such persons as should be duly examined and approved, ^the .pre- 
amble stating that medicine was being practised by a “great multitude of ignorant 
persons, of whom the great part have no manner of insight in the same, nor in any kind 
of learning”, and stating that these quacks included “common artificers, as smiths, 
weavers and’ women”. Practice was therefore limited within the City of London, or 
within seven miles of it, to those examined, approved and admitted by the Bishop of 
London or the Dean of St. Paul’s assisted by four doctors of physic, or for surgery other 
expert persons. Outside London and its precinas the examinations and admissions 
wie to be in the hands of the bishop of each diocese also assisted by experts. In the 
tenth year of his reign this enlightened monarch at the instigation of Thomas Linacre, 
founded the Royal College of Physicians of London, the letters patent bdng dated 
September 23, 1518. The powers given to the new College were very wide, and included 
not only holding examinations and granting licences to practise but also punishing 
offenders bv means of fines or imprisonment. Five years later funher powers were granted 
and the new Act provided that, except for graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, no one 
should be allowed to practise physic in the whole of England without the authority of 
the College. In 1560, another Act gave the College control of the apothecaries’ shops. 

The complicated history of the evolution of the Royal College of Surgeons . . . has 
already been described by many able pens. 

The position of the profession in mid-Tudor times is described by Simon as follows: 
“The medical profession had but imperfectly detached itself from other industries. Three 
main roots for it were discernible. Apothecary, surgeon, physician, each had a mark of 
his own; the first his familiarity with the uses of worts and drugs; the second his skill 
for bleeding, bandaging, bone-setting and the like; the third his book-learning, especially 
in the Greeks and Latins, and often his mastery of at least one occult science; but the 
apothecary was still a variety of grocer, the surgeon still a variety of barber, and the 
physician but just ceasing to be an ecclesiastic” ^9]. 

"The emergence of a learned profession, with its two distinct but related branches, from 
the Tudor phase is bound up with the development of the two Royal Colleges; but the 
legal constitution of the medical profession with the establishment of a Medical Register 
by which, for the first time, the public and its courts of justice were able to distinguish 
tire qualified practitioners from pretenders, and the control of licensing bodies, had to 
wait for the Medical Act of 1858. 

In the securing of this reform the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association — now 
the British Medical Association — played a leading part. This Act did not, however, 
remove completely the confusion due to many ports of entry nor did it establish a suffi- 
ciently democratic control of the profession. The amending Act of 1886, which, among 
other things, recognized the essential unity of the profession by demanding evidence of 
training in both medicine and surgery as a qualification for registration, improved the 
position substantially, though many people to-day, both inside and outside medicine, 
consider that a further reform of the General Medical Council is overdue. 

Much has been written about the famous consultants of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, but ... I will confine myself from now on to the general practitioner whose 
future is a matter of particular concern to us at the present time. Certain characteristics 
seem to have been common to the general practitioners of both the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. They were on the whole men of keen observation, of great independ- 
ence, and intimately acquainted with the lives of their patients, especially in the country 
and the smaller towns. These characteristics resulted partly from the truly scientific 
spirit infused into the profession by such great men as Harvey, Hunter and Sydenham, 
and partly from the greater intimacy of social life in general before the advent of fast 
and easy transport. Another important factor was the absence of the numerous labora- 
tor\' tests and other special investigations, upon which all but the wisest have become 
increasingly dependent, thus tending to lose some of that clinical acumen and self- 
reliance which not only directly benefited the patient but also won his confidence. Sir 
D’Arcy Power describing the career of the average man on qualification in the 1870’s 
sat's: “As a rule he settled down in his native place and became the highly respected, 
but ill-paid doctor with many club patients. By day and bv night, in all weathers, he 
drove in a high dog-cart sheltered by a large umbrella held by his groom. The wise 
doctor went on horseback” [10]. . . .' 

Almost within the lifetime of some of my distinguished audience two great chan°^es 
have occurred which have profoundly affected the life and work of the general practitioner. 
First there is the wonderful series of discoveries and inventions in physics and chemistry, 
which have enlarged so enormously the horizon of medicine and the possibilities of 
'diagnosis and treatment — a change for which we must all be devoutlv thankful, hut 
which is attended by the danger, to which I have just referred, of failure to see the 
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wood for ) the trees. Secondly, there is the awakening of the social conscience to the 
demand.s of the public health and in conseqiicncc the ever-increasing concern of the State 
tvith the preventive aspects of medicine — or m current jargon “the achievement of po.sitive 
health , As Sir George Newman put it in his Heath Clark Lectures in 1931 : “Between 
1874 and 1930 Parliament imposed statutory duties of a preventive kind upon every tegis- 
tered medical practitioner. He must certify, notify, and justify in various and maniiold 
directions. His liabilities as a certifying officer of Preventive Medicine have become 
comprehensive — birth, sickness, death; poisonings, vermin, vaccination; nuisances, disin- 
fection, offensive and dangerous trades; inebriates, mental deficients, drug addicts” [11]. 
And, tpioting Sir Henry Acland; “The general practitioner throughout the whole country 
became connected with a State system of organized medical observation and relief. . . . 
A new conception of Medicine had arisen throughout the English-speaking race.” Prob- 
ably the most radical of these changes from the general practitioner s standpoint was that 
effected by the National Health Insurance Act of 19] I. Tliis measure w'as, in the words of 
Professor Thomas Fraser of Aberdeen, “revolutionary in cliaractcr, and it is not surprising 
that the profession in the first instance saw itself threatened with a form of control cntirelj’ 
forcugn to all its traditions, and on conditions dictated by the State w'ith what ivas be- 
lieved by practitioners to be an incomplete understanding of the work involved” [12]. 
No, the profession’s fear of the Bill is not surprising. What js surprising, to me at anv 
rate, is that the once dreaded National Health Insurance .system should have established 
itself so firmly in the affections of the profession in the last thirty-two years, that now a 
large section, apparently, regards the extension of its provisions to include practically the 
whole population as the most desirable way of meeting the public demand for a com- 
prehensive national medical service. Few people familiar witn the conditions of general 
practice before 1911, would, it is true, doubt the benefit conferred by the Act on the general 
practitioner. “In the days before the National Health Insurance Act”, Fraser says, "th^ 
usual method of starting practice in Aberdeen was to put up a plate and wait for patients 
to appear — often a long wait. To the young practitioner election as medical officer of a 
Society”, that is to say a Friendly Society, “was a boon; it gave him work on which to 
build up a reputation and enlarge his experience. The disadvantages, however, were 
many, among them undignified competition for such posts and no security of tenure. 
The proposed Act removed many of these disadvantages.” 

Apart from the medical care provided under this Act the State has in recent yeats 
taken steps to supervise the health of the school children and of expectant and nursing 
mothers and children under school age. Tfiese services were committed to the care of 
Local Education Authorities, and of certain Local Sanitary Authorities respectively. This 
is no place in which to discuss the rights and wrongs of the arrangements made for the 
staffing of the clinics where thi.s work is done, and I -ivill only remark that it is now 
pretty generally agreed that the separation of this work from the general medical super- 
vision of the family, is unfortunate from more than one point of view. It can hartih' be 
doubted, in fact, that the ideal arrangement would be continuous medical supervision of 
the individual from conception to death by the same person and the preservation of the 
family unit as the basis of the general practitioner’s work. 

I believe that one of the basic causes of the profession’s mistrust in 191 1, of the practi- 
tioner’s failure to participate more fully in the personal health services provided by the 
State, and of much of the profession's fears as to the future, is the failure of niedic.d 
education to keep pace with the swing over of medicine to the preventive side, h is 
true that the General Medical Council recommended in 1922 "that throughout the whole 
period of study the attention of the student should be directed by his teachers to the 
importance of the preventive aspects of Medicine”, but to what extent has that recom- 
mendation been implemented? The reform of medical education is far too large a 
subject for me to discuss here, but I hope in a minute to give some indication of w'bat I 
believe to be the need that it should meet, or in other words what position the general 
practitioner should occupy in the State of the future. 

* In the reflections and speculations which I am now about to offer you I would emphasize 
that I speak as an individual and that my views are not necessarily those of the great 
Department which I have the honour to serve. 


Reflections and Specul.vtions 



future of medical practice? First we have seen the doctor’s evolution through 

!.;,^;ss!tudes from the magician, through the priest and the tradesman, to the erudite— or 
t^.X-eruditc— scholar and finally to the practical scientist~an evolution in which a rise 
Cl ethical and educational standards was accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
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popular regard. The more closely the doctor has approached to the high standard of 
the. Hippocratic code the higher have the public esteemed him. Secondly, we have noted 
how easily decadence can set in, the wisuom of one civilization being lost for centuries 
and preserved, if at all, by what appears to-be a mere chance. Can we be so certain this 
will never happen again? It nearly happened in 1940, as the rapid decline of medicine 
in Germany under tne false ideology and tyranny of the Nazis proves. 

Thirdly, we have marked how some of the most enlightened civilizations — for instance 
the Chinese, Indian, Egyptian and even the Greek in the end— have been marred by 
confining the provision of medical care to certain sections of the population. You may 
say that such a thing is impossible in the England of to-day, but have we, for instance, 
treated the uninsured black-coated workers and lower-paid sections of the professional 
classes fairly in this respect? 

Fourthly, we have noticed how during the most advanced and humane phases of many 
civilizations, the State has appointed medical officers to care for the poor, ;to guard 
against epidemics, and to protect, and even prescribe, the food and drink of the people — 
in other words to practise preventive medicine. Wc are proud — and justly so, I believe — 
of our country’s record as a pioneer in this kind of work, but progress must be continuous 
if we wish to avoid decay and that progress cannot be left to public health officials or 
enthusiastic laymen; it depends for its success on the active, intelligent, day-to-day 
co-operation of the general practitioner. 

Lastly, ,we have been struck by the svay in which decadence in medicine has coincided 
with over-specialization on insufficient knowledge. Can we feel so safe against the re- 
currence of this danger? You may say that modern medicine is truly scientific and that 
a high degree of specialization is necessaty if we are to reap the benefits of new dis- 
coveries and expert procedures. There is much truth in this contention, but even in 
these enlightened days we know of manufacturers launching new remedies on the market 
based on new discoveries but backed by extravagant claims not justified by the scientific 
evidence available, remedies snatched at by harassed practitioners in the hope that they 
may benefit patients whom nothing seems to cure or even alleviate; we know that there 
are specialists whose outlook is so cramped that they tend too often to attribute their 
patients’ ailments to some unusual condition in their own sphere. The only sure defence 
against over-specialization is, I believe, to give the general practitioner a dominant share 
in the care of the patient, and to fit him for this important position in the State, we must 
see to it that he is r’lghtly educated. All of us who have been medical students know the 
fascination of the study of fully developed disease, the care of dangerous illness, and the 
dramatic appeal of difficult operations. But the prevention of disease and the achieve- 
ment and preservation of perfect health, both physical and mental, also have a compelling 
appeal if presented by teachers who have the right outlook on health and disease, and I 
refuse to believe that the medical student of to-day, the brother of the radiolocation opera- 
tor who accurately fixes the unseen aircraft at an incredible distance; and of the anti- 
aircraft gunner who hits a target he cannot even sec — I cannot believe that the medical 
student in his turn is incapable of feeling the fascination and satisfaction of detecting 
the first glimmering of ill-health in his patient and defeating it, of adjusting his patient 
to the environment with the same pride and accuracy with which the skilled member 
of a R.A.F. maintenance crew adjusts his “kite”. 

I have heard it maintained that the general practitioner should concern himself solely 
with so-called “clinical medicine”, by which I suppose is meant the treatment of 
developed disease — in other words he is to turn a blind eye to the opening stable door, 
waiting until the horse is loose to start chasing it. Surely this is entirely contrary to all 
the traditions of our profession^and indeed contrary to common sense. No one, I think, 
expects the general practitioner to be an expert on environmental hygiene, though he 

should understand its principles; or to be an epidemiologist, though he should 

certainly be familiar with the ways in which infectious diseases are transmitted. 
But if he is to do his duty as the guardian of the patient’s health he must know three 
things; fim his patient’s heredity, and environment, including his home circumstances 
and conditions of employment — in short all the factors which may result in a deviation 
from perfect mental and physical health;, second, his medical history and present condi- 
tion; and third, but by no means least, all the agents, including not merely methods of 

treatment, but also all the public and private organizations, which can be invoked to 

re.store him to his normal or a condition better than this. 

During the last two centuries the good general practitioner has established himself in 
the esteem and affection of his patients as a guide, philosopher and friend, though 
recentiv certain social tendencies and the growth of specialization have, as I have already 
nointed out, tended to some extent to undermine this position, to the detriment of the 
people’s health. Wc must not only re-establish him as the trusted confidant and 
J-VX. — Epip. 2 
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gunrdinn of the jjatient ami of the family, but wc must strengthen his position in even' 
ftossible way, placing in his hand ail the weapons that modern science and State organiza- 
tion have provided. 

I am convinced that the general practitioner is to-day presented with a wonderful oppor- 
tunity — ^which, if neglected, may never recur — of occupying a key position in medicine 
and in the State, and from that position exercising an incalculable influence for good on 
the health and happiness of his fellow countrymen, thereby ensuring to himself, a life of 
absorbing interest and abiding satisfaction in the greatest of all professions. 

Let us promote the private practitiottcr to be a general practitioner, a real general mar- 
shalling all the forces of the State and voluntary organizations for the capture of healili. 

Come, then, dear friend on whom so oft we've leant 
In sickness sore and anguish of the soul. 

You for whose aid we ne’er in vain have sent 
Help us, before disease can take its toll. 

Show Us the way to win life’s greatest wealth 
Body and mind attuned in perfect health. 

[1 am greatly indebted to Dr. Charles Singer for his invaluable advice on the historical 
portion of this address.] 
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Section of Expetimental Medicine and 
Therapeutics 

(Forrr.erly called Section of Therapeutics and Pharmacology) 

President — R. D. Lawhesce, M.D. 

[November 9, 1943] 

DISCUSSION ON PENICILLIN 

Professor A. Fleming: Penicillin is the name which I gave in 1929 to an antibacterial 
substance produced bv a mould of the genus Penicillium. Of the hundreds of varieties 
of penicillia only one, 'P, noiatum, is known to produce penicillin. A penicillium starts as 
a spore of perhaps 1 /200 of a millimetre in diameter. When this germinates one or more 
threadlike processes grow out which branch and form a felted mass it may be several 
inches across. In a short time special hyphac grow up into the air and these develop fruit- 
ing bodies with myriads of fresh spores. These fruiting bodies in different moulds have 
different appearanMs which are used by mycologists in the botanical classification of such 
organisms. The genus Penicillium derives its name from the resemblance of its fruiting 
body to a pencil or brush. 

These mould spores are very common' in the air and normally the bacteriologist keeps 
his culture plates well covered ^to prevent mould spores or other organisms contaminating 
them. It happened that in 1928 I was engaged in a bacteriological research on staphy- 
lococci and when for examination purposes I had to remove the covers of my culture plates 
a mould spore drifted on to a plate. After a time it revealed itself by developing into a 
colony about half an inch across. It was no new thing for a bacteriologist to find that a 
mould had grown on a culture plate which had lain on the bench for a week, but the 
strange thing in this particular case was that the bacterial colonies in the neighbourhood 
of the mould appeared to be fading away. WTiat had a week before been vigorous staphy- 
lococcus colonies were now faint shadows of their former selves. I might have merely dis- 
carded the contaminated culture plate as I had done contaminated plates before, but fortu- 
nately my previous research work on antiseptics and on naturally occurring antibacterial 
substances caused me to take special notice of the apparent antibacterial action of the 
mould. I, therefore, made subcultures of the mould and investigated the properties of the 
antibacterial substance, and all the penicillin made in this country hitherto has been made 
from descendants of the original colony which contaminated my plate. 

I found that it was readily diffusible in agar and was a strong inhibitor of some 
microbes, notably the pyogenic cocci, while it had no inhibitory action on others such as 
the typhoid-coli group, the influenza-pertussis group, plague and others. I mention that 
it was readily diffusible in agar. That may seem unimportant, but I am not sure this is so, 
as all chemicals which have proved successful chemotherapeutic agents have been very 
diffusible, while some others which did not so diffuse but which otherwise were verv active 
on bacteria failed clinically. 

Then I found that while the crude culture fluid in which the mould had grown was 
strongly antibacterial it was non-toxic to animals and to human leucocytes. This was in 
1929, when there was no thought of the sulphonamides, and all the antiseptics which I 
had previously tested had been more poisonous to human leucocytes than they were to 
bacteria. The blood by itself, by virtue of the living leucocytes, kills off most of the 
infecting bacteria, but as the concentration of antiseptic is increased so the bacterial 
growth is increased until a point is reached where all the bacteria which were inoculated 
grow out. This is due to the greater lethal action of the antiseptic on the leucocytes than 
on the bacteria. 

Penicillin was the first antiseptic I had tested which (even in its crude form) inhibited 
the growth of bacteria in blood while it had no inhibitory action on the leucocytes. It 
was this especiallv which made me say in my first paper on the subject that it might be an 
efficient antiseptic for application to, or injection into, areas infected with sensitive 
microbes. 

The crude penicillin was, however, very unstable and was too weak and too crude for 
injection. Early attempts at concentration were not very successful, and after a few tenta- 
tive trials its clinical use was not pursued, although it has been in use in the laborator'V 
since 1929 for differential culture. Its resuscitation as a chemotherapeutic is due to the 
brilliant work of Florey and his colleagues at Oxford who succeeded in concentratin'^ 
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and purifying tiie active principle of the crude culture fluid to such an extent that it could 
be administered to patients by intravenous or intramuscular injection in sufficient quantity 
TO .exercise its extraordinary’ antibacterial action. 

1 will not go into clinical results — they will be given by subsequent speakers — except to 
say that we have treated a considerable number of cases by penicillin administered gener- 
ally or locally, and that our experience has been at least ns happy aj has that of the other 
British and American workers. 
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I would like, however, to draw attention to certain points in connexion with penicillin 
treatment. In the first place it should not be used to treat an infection by a microbe 
which is not sensitive to the drug. It is very easy to test whether a microbe is sensitive 
and this should be done in every case. 

•The method which 1 had previously used for testing the sensitivity of organisms to 
lysozyme, the sulphonamides, and other tiiemicals, is probably the simplest. A strip of 
medium is cut from a culture plate and the bacteria to be tested are streaked across the 
plate at right angles to the gutter thus formed. The gutter is then filled with melted agar 
containing penicillin. After incubation the bacteria are found to be inhibited for a greater 
or less distance from the penicillin according to their sensitivity. 

Then it is desirable to make tests of the baaeriostatic power of the blood to see whether 
sufficient of the drug is being administered to give to the blood an enhanced bacterio- 
static power. I want to show you some charts: the first shows the bacteriostatic power of 
the blood serum after an intravenous and an intramuscular injection. Immediately after 
the intravenous injection, as might be expected, there is an enormous increase of the 
bacteriostatic power, but this falls very rapidly so that in two hours there is no detert- 
able bacteriostasis (fig. 1). 

With the intramuscular injection there is a very definite rise in two minutes illustrating 
the rapidity with which the drug gets into the blood. The blood level never reaches 
anything like the height that it does one minute after the intravenous injection, but 
after ten minutes the blood level is as high with intramuscular as with intravenous injec- 
tion of the same dose and after that the drop is slower. 

The next chart (fig. 2) shows the results of intravenous and intramuscular injection and 
of an intravenous drip. 

With the injections after five minutes there is a high level of penicillin in the serum — • 
higher with intravenous than with intramuscular injection — and a rapid drop so that no 
bacteriostatic power is discernible in undiluted serum three hours after injection. With 
the intravenous drip there is a constant level of bacteriostatic power merely depending on 
the amount of penicillin infused. 

There may be doubts as to which method of administration is the best, but all of them 
are effective — that has been proved beyond doubt. 

In another patient an attempt was made to obtain a cumulative effect by repeating 
intravenous injections at intervals of ten minutes, so that the second and subsequent in- 
jections were made when the blood level was still considerable. The next chart (fig. 3) 
shows the bacteriostatic power of the serum. 

It will be seen that there was a cumulative effect for the first three doses so that one 
minute after the third dose the blood serum could be diluted over 3,000 times and still 
inhibit hsemolytic streptococci. Nothing like this result has ever been obtained with anv 
other drug. It will also be seen that two hours after, even after another injection, the 
bacteriostatic power had fallen to a low level. Urine collected in this interval contained 
an enormous amount of penicillin so that er'en when diluted 20,000 times it inliibited the 
growth of staphvlococci. What this means can be somewhat appreciated when ue 
remember that this is about the same dilution at which acriflavine loses its bacteriostatic 
power and 50 times greater than the extreme dilution in which carbolic acid inhibits 
growth. 

Effect of penicillin combined zritli phagocytosis . — The following experiment seems to he- 
very important. A solution of penicillin was titrated and the indicator was hsemolytic 
streptococci in blood treated in various ways so that the leucocytes were alive or dead, or 
the serum was active or inactive. 

The results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I.— EFFECT OF PENICILLIN IN BLOOD WITH AND WITHOUT PHAGOCYTIC MIXTURES, 


Defibrinated blood 
Dcfibrinated blood heated to 5(P C. 
Dcfibrinated blood deleucocyted 
Dcfibrinated blood +liquoid 1 lOM 
Washed corpuscles +heated serum 
Washed corpuscles J- unheated serum 


_ r active leucocytes 
1 active serum 
i leucocytes lulled 
^ active serum 
_ r leucocytes removed 
^ active scrum 
r leucc^'tes killed 

> inactive serum 
_ active leucocytes 
'I inactive serum 
_ r active leucocytes 
\active scrum 


Phagocytosis 

ri 

^ 0 

0 

" 0 

~ 0 

- a 

-b 0 


PenidJlin dilutions 
1/2 3/4 J/S 2/ir^ Control 

0 0 -J- -f -r- 

0 'f 4- 4- T- 

0 4-4-4- 

O 4- 4- -f 4- 

0 4- 4- ■ 4- 4- 


0 0 4 - 


It will be seen that whenever active leucocytes and active serum were present together 
so that phagocytosis could take place, the apparent litre of the penicillin ivas higher thaii 
when either the leucocytes or the serum was inactive. In the bodv, therefore, ivhere 
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phagocytosis is possible it may be that a good clinical result can be obtained even when 
the amount of penicillin administered is so small that in undiluted serum no bacteriostatic 
power can be detected. 

It may be that the most important use of penicillin is in local treatment by application 
to or injection into an infected area or cavity! It is of some importance, especially at 
present when the supply is short, to determine where possible how long the injected peni- 
cillin remains in suflicient concentration to be clicctivc, so as to know how often to repeat 
the application. Figure 4 is a culture plate which bears on this. Penicillin was injected 


FIG. 4.^ — 1 Culture plate ^showing the 
bacteriostatic effect of petudllin comamed 
in pus. 

Pus was aspirated from an axillary abscess 
24 hours after the injection of 500 units of 
penidWm In 0 5 c.c. The upper half of 
the plate was planted with staphylococci and 
then discs of agar were removed and the 
holes thus made were filled with pus. There 
was sufficient perucillin in the pus to inhibit 
growth of the staphylococci through a wide 
area. 

On the lower half the same pus was planted 
with a wire in the usual way. At A there 
was a large quantity of pus and here there 
is no growth, but at B where the organisms 
had been streaked away from the pus many 
colonies of staphylococcus appear. 



into an axillary abscess, and after twenty-four hours pus from the abscess was 
aspirated. This was placed in two cups in an agar plate which had been planted with 
staphylococcus. It will be seen that there was suflicient penicillin in the pus to diffuse out 
into the agar and inhibit the staphylococcal growth for a distance of 13 mm. On the lower 
half of the plate the pus was spread. Where it was thick there was no gi'owth owing to 
the amount of penicillin in the pus, hut where it was streaked very thinly staphylococci 
grew out. Thus we had a pus which had in it sufficient penicillin to he strongly bactcrio- 
.static and which yet contained plenty of living .staphylococci. 

This illustrates the fact that tJie action of penicillin is bacteriostatic rather than bacteri- 
cidal. Thus with penicillin, as with the sulphonamides, the actual destruction of the 
infecting bacteria has to he done by the body cells. It seems to follow, therefore, 
that the best results will be obtained in patients who have the highest degree of immunity 
and that, although in most patients brilliantly successful results will be obtained by peni-, 
cillin alone, we must not forget that there will be some cases where immunological 
methods will help, just as in the case of the sulphonamides. 

It gives me pleasure to think that the merits of penicillin were disclosed as the result of 
ill vitro laboratory tests, and not as with some other chemicals from testing substance after 
substance on animals till one was found to work. The discoverv of the exact chemical 
nature of penicillin, and its ultimate synthesis is the goal we must aim at. This may be 
of vastly greater importance than a mere increase in the production of penicillin, for once 
the chemists know the formula and have prepared penicillin they w ill proceed to play tricks 
with its molecule, as they have with the molecule of siilphanil.-imide in the last live years, 
and give us chemicals even more potent and of wider application. 

Professor B. W. Florey: I shall begin by emphasizing that the de\elopment of jrenicillin 
for clinic, al use has ontv been made possible by the close collaboration of the team of 
work-ns ar Oxford. Their work has all been done with Professor Fleming's original strain 
of Peiiicillintn nolatuvi, using culture media based on Professor Raistrick's formula, 
the clinical work was done with partially purified material cont.aining from 2% to I5°o of 
nenicillin, which was entirely satisfactory for that purpose, highly purified preparations 
have now been obtained which will prevent the growth of staphylococci and streptococci 
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at dilutions benvecn 1:50,000,000 and 1:100,000,000, and will produce morphological 
changes at a dilution o£ 1:256,000,000. The organisms most sensitive to penicilUn are 
the gonococcus, 'meningococcus, streptococcus, pneumococcus and staphylococcus, the 
anthrax bacillus and the Clostridia. Otliers such as the typhoid bacillus are less sensmve, 
but may be within the therapeutic range of the more highly purified preparations. The 
coliform group of organisms and Proleiis and B. pyocyanetis are insensitive, as is unfortu- 
nately the tubercle bacillus also. 

Professor Florey then outlined the pharmacological properties of penicillin which, deter- 
mined in the laborator)' before clinical trials were undertaken, had established the condi- 
tions under which it could be successfully used. He then continued : As its production 
involves much labour and skill it is essential that every precaution should be taken against 
loss of potency during storage and manipulation. Penicillin is most stable between pH 5 
and pH 7. It is destroyed by acids and alkalis, by boiling, by heavy metals such as copper 
and lead, by oxidizing agents and by enzymes from many common bacteria, including 
some air bacteria and some of the coliform group. It appears to be enthely non-toxic 
to animals and man and it is not inhibited by blood, serum, tissue autolysates or pus. 
Within .wide limits the number of bacteria present has no effect upon its action. It is 
a very soluble substance and is rapidly absorbed from subcutaneous tissue and muscle. 
It cannot be given by mouth, as the add in the stomach inactivates it, nor by rectum as 
enzymes from the coliform bacilli present in the feces destroy it. Intravenous or in- 
tramuscular injections are suitable means of administration. It is excreted rapidly in 
the urine, bile and saliva but does not pass freely into the tears, pancreatic juice, or 
cerebrospinal fluid. 

Up to the present time efforts have been directed to finding the minimum effective 
dose, but this resulted from difficulties of production, not from any toxicity' of the 
penicillin itself. Indeed it appears to be unique in that, given ample supplies, there is no 
need to worry about the upper limit of dosage. It has been established here, and confirmed 
in the U.S.A., that staphylococcal and streptococcal septiesmia in man can be cured by 
the parenteral administration of about 15,000 units every three to four hours. (The unit 
is an arbitrary standard which was originally adopted in the Laboratory at Oxford 
for convenience in assay, but which is now in general use in this country and America.) 
If treatment of such a septicastnia does not cure it can be said with certainty that failure 
is due to one of three causes — inadequate dosage, the use of an inactive preparation of 
penicillin, or insensitivity of the organism. It should not be forgotten that organisms 
can acquire resistance to penicillin and that insensitive strains are found among species 
usually sensitive. For example. Major Scott Thompson has recently found that about 
4°4 of strains of Staph, aureus isolated from wounds in the Middle East were naturally 
resistant to penicillin. 

Local administration is very effective in suitable cases, if certain conditions are fulfilled. 
There must be adequate access to all infected areas, and a concentration of penicillin 
sufficient to inhibit bacterial growth must' be maintained continuously till the body' 
defences have had time to deal with the bacteria. The development of special surgical 
methods is often essential in order that these conditions may be fulfilled. 

Through the co-operation of the Army, Brigadier Cairns and I have recently' been able 
to visit the Middle East theatre of war and to apply these principles in the treatment 
of war wounds. It appears that at the present time almost every war wound is potenti- 
ally infected and it is the current Army practice not to close any wound received at 
the Forward Base Hospital more than six hours after infliction. Our aim has been by- 
applying penicillin .as earlv as possible to eliminate the bacteria and obtain primary- 
closure and healing. 

[Professor Florey- then showed a film which he had made in the Middle East showing 
the technique of penicillin administration to w-ar wounds and some of the results obtained.] 
At the Forward Base Hospital, after excision of skin edges and dead tissue, the wound 
is closed, a series of fine rubber' tubes to the base of the wound being stitchetl in place. 
Pemcillin solution is instilled through these twice daily for five days. In successful cases 
—the great majority — of soft tissue wounds, healing is complete in ten to tw-elve days. The 
film also showed some examples of the techniques which had been tried for cleaning 
wounds already septic and for treating compound fractures. The method of treating 
fractures, w-hile showing promise, needed further technical development to reach the 
degree of success obtained with soft tissue wounds. 

F/Lt. D. C. Bodenham, R.A.F.'VJR,: The treatment of localized infections by direct ap- 
plications of penicilUn has shown the value of this method in certain conditions in 
others the response to treatment has been poor. 
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Some methods of treatment liavc been evolved durinc the last ciehtcen months at a 
R.A.F. Hospital. ® ^ 

The penicillin, made available by the kindness of Professor H. W. Florey, has been 
supplied as the calcium salt in powder form. Tire potency has varied from 6-8 to 16H 
units per milligram in the different samples. 

Daily applications of 4 units per square centimetre have proved effective in eliminating 
streptococci and staphylococci from infected burns. Tiiis dose represents but a fraction 
of a milligram and it is impracticable to apply such a quantity evenly. Dilution of the 
powder to a standard potency has been found necessary. 

Tliree preparations have been used to treat different types of, wound; (a) Solution in 
water; (h) emulsion cream; (c) powder. They are prepared in the following manner: 

(a) Solution. — The calcium salt is readily soluble in water. Standard solutions are iisfu 
in strengtlis of 500 and 250 units per cubic centimetre. 

{h) Emulsion cream . — A sterilizable emulsion base is made from: 

Lanettc wax SX 33% 

Vaseline 33% 

Water to 100% 

The wax, vaseline and water are mixed together at 140° F. and readily form an emis- 
sion. Wide-mouthed screw-capped glass jars are half filled with the base and sterilizm 
in the autoclave at 15 Ib. pressure for twenty minutes. Thc-jars are shaken as tjiey 
to prevent separation of the emulsion into vaseline and water. When at room tempers- 
ture a solution of penicillin, strength 500 units per cubic centimetre is stirred into the 
base. A final strength of 100 units per gram is found the most useful. 

This oil in water emulsion, with water forming the continuous phase, is a thick yello"' 
cream of good spreading consistency. It is readily miscible in all proportions with water, 
adheres to a moist surface and can be removed by the action of water alone. 

(c) Powder . — Penicillin is mixed with a sterilizable and neutral powder. Sulpham a- 
mide has been chosen for this purpose. Light magnesium oxide added to the sulphaniia- 
mide prevents caking after it has been autoclaved. 

Sulphanilamidc powder ... 95% 

Light magnesium oxide ... ... ... 5% 

The two powders are mixed and sterilized in the autoclave at a pressure of 5 Ih- 
fifteen minutes. Penicillin is added when cold and the mixture completed by shaking- 
This produces a good powder which may be used in an insufflator if necessary. . ^ 

Principles of treatment. — A successful result will follow only if the following condition, 
are observed : 

(1) The primary invading organisms must be sensitive to the action of penicillin. Grnni- 
positive cocci are usually sensitive even if drey are resistant to the suiphonamides. Secon 
ary invaders, B. proteus and the coliforms, particularly B. pyocyaneas are clinically i”' 
sensitive to penicillin. 

(2) The penicillin must reach all parts of the wound in an effective concentration 
throughout treatment. 

(3) The removal by surgical methods of other factors which prevent healing, such a^ 

(a) Rigid and fibrotic walls of a cavity preventing collapse; (6) reduction in the blood 
supply to the p<irt following fibrosis; (e) presence of dead tissue. 

Professor Fleming has pointed out that success in treatment depends as much on 
natural defence processes of the tissues as on the bacteriostatic power of the peiiirilhn- 


Classification op Wounds and Their Treatment 

Six type.s of wound commonly occur. 

Type I: Surface Wounds — Burns. — The infection is superficial and is accessible to appli" 
cations of penicillin in the form of cream or powder. They respond well to treatment. 

The cream, in a strength of 100 units per gram, is thinly applied with a sterile wooden 
snatula If the wound is large time is saved by applying the cream to the dressings; «« 
nrenared side of the dressings is then laid on die wound surface. Daily applications are 
opcessarr if there is profuse discharge, this tends to dilute and wash away the penicillin, 
niherwise applications every forty-eight hours are adequate. Streptococci and staphy- 
lococci disappear from swab cultures four to five days from the commencement of treat- 

suluhonamide powder mixture, strength 1,000 units per gram, applied every twenty- 
four iiours as a light frosting is effective, though the results have not been as consistent 
those following the use of the creatp. In either case a dose of 4 units per square 
centSre is Aimed at. grafts and may be applied 

Sfmfnftion^of ”Sc^l°^SIct?pA from burns and surface wounds hastens healing 
and^allowT earhS' skin grafting with greater prospect of success than would otherwise 
be the case. 
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Ti/oe IV Gutter luounds.— Such wounds may follow infection of clean operation cases 
or tidmb w road accidents. Recent cases respond well to powder or cream preparations. 
Siese wounds are often complicated by deep pockets which must be searched for and 

^'^sljccesi'dep'end^on an exact knowledge of the position of the wound. The information 
gained from repeated swab cultures must be the guide to subsequent treatnrient. 

In simple cases a cream of strength 250 units per gram has been successful. A wound 
with bone involvement and complicated by deep pockets 10 x 2 x IJ in. in size, required 
10 000 units daily divided between powder applications to the wound surface and a solution 
strength 500 units per cubic centimetre injected through a fine catheter into the pockets. 
Such treatment, if successful, -allows of early secondary suture or skin grafting. 

In late cases, where the walls are fibrotic and rigid, operative treatment is necessary. 
Penicillin alone is unsuccessful. 


Type IIV Sinuses. — Recent sinuses are effectively freated by the injection of a solution 
of penicillin of strength 250- units per cubic centimetre. The solution is injected through 
a thin rubber tube or catheter passed to the limit of the sinus. Sufficient is used to fill 
the sinus and injections are repeated every four hours without disturbing the tube. 

Operative treatment is necessary in late cases where the walls are rigid and avascular. 


Twpe IV; Dependant canities.— These are treated by injections of a solution strength 
100 to 250 units per cubic centimetre. As a guide to the amount of solution required, an 
amount equal to 107o of the volume of the cavity is injected every four hours. The 
tube is left undisturbed in the cavity during the intervals. By reason of their dependancy 
the solution is easily maintained in contact with all parts of the wound. In early cases 
the response is good, the infection is eliminated and the cavity heals. Operative measures 
to collapse or cauterize the cavity are necessary in late cases. 


Type V: Inverted canities. — ^Local penicillin treatment without surgery has been dis- 
appointing in these cases. Failure is due to the technical difficulty of maintaining the 
penicillin in contact with the entire surface of the cavity throughout treatment. A few 
successes have been gained where the stoma can be plugged around the, tube and they 
are treated as Type IV. In other cases operative procedures are necessary. 

Type VI: Complicated cavities. — ^This group includes multilocular abscess cavities and 
complex joint cavities such as the knee. In these it is impossible for the penicillin to reach 
all parts of the wound all the time. 

Local treatment alone has been most disappointing. Two cases of acute staphylococcal 
arthritis of the knee each received 10,000 units daily by needle puncture for eight days. 
The temperature did not return to normal nor were successive sterile swabs obtained. 
Such cases should either be treated on established surgical principles with local penicillin 
as an additional weapon or should receive large doses of penicillin parehterally. 


hlctdence of secondary infection with coliform organisms. — Secondary infection of war 
wounds with Bacillus pyocyaneus whilst under treatment with penicillin has occurred in 
some cases treated during the last eighteen months. It has been observed that solutions 
of penicillin strength 250 units per cubic centimetre can easily be contaminated with the 
living organisms. This is one source of infection. 

Storage of penicillin. — Dry powder preparations often retain their full potency for one 
to two months when stored in the dark at room temperature. As this, however, is not 
constant it is probably better to store them in a refrigerator. Solutions and cream pre- 
parations will retain their potency for three to four weeks when stored at 3° C. Con- 
tamination of these preparations with B. pyocyaneus is associated with a rapid deteriora- 
tion in potency. This is probably due to the production by the pyocyaneus of a sub- 
stance which causes a breakdown of the penicillin. This may be similar to the penicilli- 
nase described by Abraham and Chain (Nature, 1940, 146 , 837). 


Colonel Elliott C. Cutler, U.S.A.M.C.; The value of penicillin in preventing serious 
spreading of infection'when the Clostridia are present in the wound. In a study now going 
on with our 8 th Air Force every alternate casualty receives penicillin. This varies from 
10 , 000 - 20,000 "units of penicillin instilled into the wound by spraying after complete 
debridement has been carried out. The penicillin is in the strength of 500 units of peni- 
cillin to 1 c.c. of normal salt solution. Following this initial wound treatment with peni- 
cillin, the penicillin is given parenterally, 10,000 units every three hours for three days. 
If serxous infection arises this dose is doubled. 

Amongst the group of individuals treated recently there, have occurred three .serious in- 
fections with Clostridw. This is perhaps indicative that either we are not using a proper 
dosage, or that penicillin acts differently in the human being than in the experimental 
animal subjected to clostridial infection or that our method of getting penicillin to the 
area infected is faulty. ' 001 

One of these cases was a British motor cyclist with compound fracture of the right 
femur and of the right tibia; he had also a thrombosis of the femoral artery at the IctcI 
of the fracture of the femur. The other two were airmen; one had extensive muscular 
damage to both thighs, destruction of a segment of the right sciatic nerve, and a comnound 
comminuted fracture of the right femur; the other had compound comminuted fractures 
of the right tibia in the upper third. naciurcs 
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Some methods of treatment have been evolved durintr the last eighteen months at a 
R.A.F. Hospital. ^ ^ 

The penicillin, made available by the kindness of Professor H. W. Florey, has been 
supplied as the calcium salt in powder form. Tlie potenc}' has varied from 6-8 to 160 
units per milligram in the different samples. 

Daily applications of 4 units per square centimetre have proved effective in eliminating 
streptococci and staphylococci from infected burns. Tliis dose represents but a fraction 
of a milligram and it is impracticable to apply such a'quantity evenly. Dilution of the 
powder to a standard potency has been found necessaiy. 

Three preparations have been used to treat different types of^ wound; (o) Solution in 
water; {b) emulsion cream; (c) powder. They are prepared in the following manner; 

(a) Solution . — The calcium salt is readily soluble in water. Standard solutions are used 
in strengths of 500 and 250 units per cubic centimetre. 

(f>) Emulsion cream . — A sterilizable emulsion base is made from; 

Lanette wax SX 33% 

Vaseline 33% 

Water to 100% 

The wax, vaseline and water are mixed together at 140° F. and readily form an emul- 
, sion. Wide-mouthed screw-capped glass jars are half filled with the base and sterilized 
in the autoclave at 151b. pressure for twenty minutes. The-jars are shaken as they 
to prevent separation of the emulsion into vaseline and water. When at room tempera- 
ture a solution of penicillin, strengtli 500 units per cubic centimetre is stirred into the 
base. A final strength of 100 units per gram is found the most useful. 

This oil in water emulsion, with water forming the continuous phase, is a thick yellow 
cream of good spreading consistency’. It is readily miscible in all proportions with water, 
adheres to a moist surface and can be removed by the action of water alone. 

(c) Powder . — Penicillin is mixed with a sterilizable and neutral powder. Sulphamja- 
midc has been chosen for this purpose. Light magnesium oxide added to the sulphanila- 
midc prevents caking after it has been autoclaved. 

Sulphanilamide powder 95% 

Light magnesium oxide 5% 

The two powders are mixed and sterilized in the autoclave at a pressure of 51b. for 
fifteen minutes. Penicillin is added when cold and the mixture completed by shaking. 
This produces a good powder which may be used in an insufflator if necessary. 

Principles of treatment . — A successful result will follow only if the following condition.' 
are observed: 

(1) Tire primary invading organisms must be sensitive to the action of penicillin. Gr.im- 
positive cocci are usually sensitive even if they are resistant to the sidphonamides. _ Seconu- 
ary invaders, B. proteus and tire coliforms, particularly B. pyoc-vaneus are clinically in- 
sensitive to penicillin. 

(2) Tire penicillin must reach all parts of the wound in an effective concentration 
throughout treatment. 

(3) The removal by surgical methods of other factors which prevent healing, such as: 
(a) Rigid and fibrotic walls of a cavity preventing collapse; (b) reduction in the blood 
supply to the part following fibrosis: (c) presence of dead tissue. 

Professor Fleming has pointed out that success in treatment depends as much on the 
natural defence processes of the tissues as on the bacteriostatic power of the penicillin. 


Classification of Wounds and Their Treatment 
Six types of wound commonly occur. 

Tnve I’ Surface Wounds— Bums . — The infection is superficial and is accessible to appb" 
rations of penicillin in the form of cream or powder. They respond well to treatment 
The cream, in a strength of 100 units per gram, is thinly applied with a sterile wooden 
snatula If the wound is large time is saved by applying the cream to the dressings; the 
rirenared side of the dressings is then laid on the wound surface. Daily applications are 
Seressarv if there is profuse discharge, this tends to dilute and wash away the penicillin. 
ntViprwise applications every forty-eight hours are adequate. Streptococci and staphy- 
tococci disappear from swab cultures four to five days from the commencement of treat- 

ciiinhonamide powder mixture, strength 1,000 units per gram, applied everv twenty- 
tonr hours as a light frosting is effective, though the results have not been as consistent 
lo ihoS^ following the use of the cream. . In either case a dose of 4 units per square 
lintimetre is aimed .at. This powder is innocuous to skin grafts and may be applied 

pWminatiin^of "coccll“?nflrtfon from burns and surface wounds hastens healing 
and^allow? earlier skin grafting with greater prospect of success than would otherwise 

be the case. 
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loo>=ely applied. The intramuscular dosage of penicillin was increased to 20,000 units 
every three hours. Transfusions amounting to 1,500 c.c. of blood were given and treat- 
ment with anti-gas gangrene serum was begun. 100,000 units of tne serum were 
given intravenously. The serum consisted of 50,000 units against Cl, wslchii ^ and 50,000 
units against Cl. septicum. The day following operation some devitalization of the 
proximal muscles was discovered. This was slight in extent and the involved musine 
was excised under pentothal anaesthesia. 20,000 units of penicillin were instilled in the 
wound on wet gauzes. 200,000 additional units of anti-gas gangrene serum were given 
subsequently and the patient was transfused repeatedly. . 

Cultures from the tissue excised at the operation immediately following injury showed 
no growth Cultures of the wound at the time infection was discovered showed organisms 
morphologically compatible with Cl. welchii. Further identification is being carried out. 
(Stormy fermentation in iron milk.) - . • , . „„„ 

During the period of penicillin treatment the patient received a total of 60,000 units 
in the wound and 1,050,000 units parenterally. The activity of the penicillin in the 
patient’s serum was tested against the standard Florey staphylococcus on October 15. 
A bactericidal effect was shown up to two hours and there was strong bacteriostasis 
three hours after the dose of penicillin. 


Case III.— G. M., aged 20. 

On October 14, 1943, while on an operational mission over Germany the patient was 
severely wounded on the posterior aspects of both thighs by a rocket shell which exploded 
near the plane. The greater part of the musculature of the posterior right thigh was 
blasted away, a segment of the sciatic nerve was destroyed, and there was a compound 
comminuted fracture of the middle third of the femur. The large vessels, however, were 
intact. Damage to the posterior surface of the left thigh was extensive and involved the 
destruction of a considerable part of the hamstring muscles; the left sciatic nerve and 
the large vessels were not disturbed and there was no fracture. 

The patient arrived at the hospital exsanguinated and in profound shock. With large 
infusions of plasma and the transfusion of 1,500 c.c. of whole blood he rallied sufficiem ly 
to permit operation. There was, however, a necessary time interval of twelve iiours 
between injurj- and operation. 

Operation . — ^The operation consisted of a thorough debridement of the right thigh 
wound including the compound fracture. The wound of the left thigh was also debrided 
but on account of the poor condition of the patient, the debridement was incomplete. 
Penicillin was sprayed and instilled -into both wounds, each receiving 10,000 units. 

The fracture was treated by suspension and traction by means ot a Kirschner wire 
which had been passed through the upper tibia before the debridement was started. 

The patient appeared to be doing well until his third post-operative day when an 
X-ray taken to determine the position of the bone fragments revealed the presence 
of gas in the tissues. Upon inspection of the wound, necrotic muscle and a small amount 
of gas were found. Smears taken showed a great number of Gram-positive rods with 
subterminal spores. Cultures subsequently yielded Gram-positive cocci and Gram- 
negative rods, in addition to the spore-bearing rods. 

With this confirmation of the clinical diagnosis of gas gangrene amputation was carried 
out approximately at the site of fracture, though the bone was cut across at a slightly 
higher level. The open stump was sprayed with 20,000 units of penicillin and the 
parenteral dosage was increased from the standard 10,000 units every three hours to 

20.000 units every three hours. 

After operation, gas gangrene antitoxin for Cl. welchii and septicum was given in 
daffy doses of 100,000 units, a total 400,000 units being given. 

On the second day after amputation additional necrotic muscle appeared on the end 
of the stump and was cut away. 

Although the debridement of the wound of the left thigh was far from complete and 
Clostridia were cultured from its surface no clinical manifestations of a gangrenous 
process developed oil this side. The patient has made satisfactory progress and recovery 
in . ■ During the period ot penicillin therapy the patient received a total of 

40.000 units m the wounds and 1,020,000 units parenterally; his serum was definitely 
bacleriostetic for the standard Florey staphylococcus throughout the course of treat- 
ment. (btormy fermentation in iron milk.) 


Conclusions 

The administration of penicillin in the three cases described did not prevent the develop- 
ment of gas gangrene. 

The effect of penicillin therapy on the course of the disease is difficult to estimate. 

three patients are recovering, two following mid-thigh amputations, and one 
following excision of the involved group of muscles. 

Hudson: It is my privilege to report upon the cases under the care of 
the Middlesex Hospital Penicillin Research Committee, and to acknowledge their permis- 
sion and the utility of the notes of Dr. Parkes, our research registrar. 

Thirty-three cases were selected for treatment because they were penicillin-sensitive. 
An equal number of cases were fully investigated but not treated either because they were 
penicillin-insensitive or more suitably treated by other means. 

Tile great majority were treated by the systemic route in combination with local appli- 
cation. A few by local application alone. * * 

The cases fall into two main groups, the closed and the open. In the closed the portal 
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In the two cases with fractured femurs and gas gangrene, amputations were done at the 
fracture levels. In the patient witli fractures of the tibia and fibula, infection was con- 
fined to the anterior muscles of the leg; these werc'excised and there was no further spread 
of the infection. All of the three patients who had clostridiar infection are doing well 
and their recovery seems assured. 


Case I. — D. W., driver (motor cycle), aged 21. 

Admitted to hospital September 29, 1943, following a motor cycle accident in which he 
sustained a compound fracture of the mid-shaft of the right femur and a compound com- 
fracture of the right tibia. The right fibula was not fractured. 

There was extensive damage to the soft parts of the right thigh. The upper fragment 
of the femur projected anteriorly several inches through the skin, and the posterior frag- 
ment pointed posteriorly;. The ends of the fragments were separated by about 5 in. 
The patient was in considerable shock, and his red blood count was 2,700,000 with SSfo 
hffimoglobin. Tlie right tliigh and leg below the femoral fracture were coid and no pulsa- 
tion could be detected in the posterior tibia! or the dorsalis pedis arteries. 

After receiving 1,200 c.c. of plasma and 500 c.c. of whole blood, the patient was 
operated upon, the interval between injury and operation being three hours. 

Operation.-^Both wounds were carefully 'debrided and 15,000 units of penicillin were 
sprayed and instilled into tiie femoral wound and 5,000 units in the tibial wound. Cultures 
from the wounds taken after debridement showed no growth. 

Following the operation the patient was given 10,000 units of penicillin intramuscu- 
larly every three hours. 

The third post-operative day, there were signs of gas gangrene but cultures were negative. 

The fourth day after operation, the cultures of tissues had grown a Clostridium ana 
a Gram-negative bacillus. By this time the clinical evidence of gas gangrene %vas un- 
mistakable and an amputation was done at the site of the femoral fracture. The ampu- 
tation stump was sprayed with 10,000 units of penicillin. The parenteral dose had o«n 
increased on the day before operation to 20,000 units every three hours instead of me 
original 10,000 units. - 

The adductor group of muscles which were gangrenous were excised on October s. 
After the excision another 10,000 units of penicillin were put in the wound, oujx 
the diagnosis of gas gangrene had been established gas gangrene antitoxin was admin- 
istered in doses of 67,500 units to 155.000 units until a total of 457,500 units had been 
given. The antitoxins used were for Clostridimn tueichii and Cl. septicim, and the spreaa 
of the clostridial infection appears to have been arrested. , . - ♦ho 

The administration of penicillin was discontinued on October 7, at which hme me 
patient had received a total of 40,000 units in the wound and 1,080,000 units S 

During the period of penicillin administration the patient’s serum exhibited active 
bacteriostatic properties against the standard Florey strain of staphylococcus. 


Case II.— Sgt. W, H. E„ aged 24. . ^ 

This patient sustained compound comminuted fractures of the left tibia and nbuia oi 
an operational mission over enemy territory at 23,000 ft. on October 14, 1943. He ttunxi’ 
that the injury occurred at 1500 hours and that the missile was a 20 mm. shell. 

He was admitted to hospital at 2020 hours October 14 in profound sho«. 

1,400 c.c. of plasma and 1,000 c.c. of blood were administered operation was performea a 
0300 hours October 15. , ,, 

Operation.— Vndei- local ansestbesia a Kirschner wire was inserted through tne leu 
os calcis. Under pentothal anaesthesia the skin of the left leg was prepared with soap, 
water and ether. 'The tibia and fibula had been fractured at the junction of the upper 
and middle thirds. Both were badly comminuted but there was relatively 
of bone. The actual defect in the soft parts was approximately 51 in. long and 4J m. 
across. There was marked tissue loss involving the tibialis anticus, peroneus profunau- 
and longus muscles, and considerable overlying skin. Tissue maceration was e.xtensive 
but little gross dirt or clothing was carried into the wound. A narrow margin m 
damaged skin was cut away and much devitalized and fragmented muscle excised. AU 
of the muscles remaining bled from their surfaces but there was no contractility, a 


poured into the wound over which vaseline gauze was loosely placed. The leg was 
put on a Braun splint and ti'action applied. The fracture was satisfactorily reduced. 
His condition was good and the dorsalis pedis and posterior tibial pulses were strong- 
Another 1,000 c.c. of blood were given during operation. Despite this his blood-count 
was 1-7 million the day following operation and another 1,000 c.c. of blood were given- 
Immediately following operation he was started on 10,000 units of penicillin intra- 
musculariv every three hours. 

The patient did quite well but pallor and low R.B.C. count were disturbing factors. 
Transfusions were frequently given. Temperature varied between 100° and 102° and pulse- 
rate did not rise above 110. The dressing became stained reddish yellow but not until 
October 17 (approximately fifty-two hours following operation) was an offensive odour 
nnfed The wound was dressed and there was clinical evidence of gas gangrene. He 
Ivas taken to the operating room and under pentothal anaesthesia all devitalized tissue 
was removed The flap of skin referred to above was green-brown in colour. The 
r.rnvima! muscles looked normal The distal portions of the divided muscles as far dotvn 
"their tendinous portions had undergone varj’ing stages of damage from complete 
autolvsis to simple ischmmia. There were numerous gas bubbles present and some 
^Tiaht fedema of the subcutaneous tissues. By degrees the skin on the anterior surface 
^ Ar.?nS”down to the ankle. Every bit of involved muscle was removed. This meant 
^vririon iS^ the distal portions of the tibialis anticus and the two peronei After excision 
of the muse es 20 000*^ units of penicillin were placed m the wound and vaseline gauze 
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■ (1) Of 3-f cases with a sinus leading to infected bone, 14 were cured, 13 improved, and 
7 unaft'ected. In all but 3 cases the infection was of more than one month's duration. 
Where it seemed unlikely that the penicillin administered could -reach the more remote 
parts of the infection, res'ults were poor, and the presence of sequestra was usually, but not 
always, an unfavourable factor. 

(2) Of 44 cases with infections of soft tissues, 28 were cured, 10 improved, and 6 un- 
affected. Most satisfactory results were obtained in recent infections, and the .accessi- 
bility of the tissues involved was again an important factor. 

(3) In 9 cases of sycosis barbse, 8 of which were of more than two years’ duration, and 
selected because they had failed to respond to the ordinary methods of treatment, 7 were 
apparently cured after the application of penicillin in lanctte wax cream for two. or three 
weeks. In three of these cases only one side of the face was at first treated, and in all 
the treated side rapidly improved. In 3 cases a relapse occurred in from one to five weeks, 
but these have responded to a second course of treatment. In the remaining 2 cases no 
improvement was observed, and although the infecting organism developed some degree 
of penicillin resistance, there also appeared to be sensitivity to the lanettc wax and vase- 
line base, and other methods of application are now being tried. 4 cases of impetigo 
have also been treated with penicillin with outstanding success. 

In the first two groups the application of penicillin was sometimes preceded by surgical 
intervention, but in most of these surgery alone had previously proved ineffective. The 
calcium salt of penicillin was used in solution (500 to 1,000 units per cubic centimetre of 
water) or in lanette wax cream (200 t6 400 units per gram), and in a few cases as the 
powder diluted with sulphanilamide (1,000 units per gram). In all cases the sensitivity 
to penicillin of the infecting organism and the effects of treatment on the bacteriology 
of the wound, were studied under the direction of Professor Garrod. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. S. Jeffrey, R.A.M.C.; There is an interesting complication of penicil- 
lin treatment — the problem of Gram-negative pus. With adequate dosage of penicillin 
there is no difficulty in disposing pf the Gram-positive invaders of a war wound, but the 
Gram-negative organisms such as B. pyocyaneus, Proteus and B. coli are insensitive to the 
drug, and their pus collects in any dead space in the wound, particularly in the large 
spaces of a compound fracture. The pus is thin and salmon-pink in colour and may run 
freely out of the wound in quite alarming fashion. However, it seems to do little harm 
except for delaying healing slightly, for it disappears spontaneously in a few days and the 
wound remains quiescent and uninflamed. "The important thing is not to be alarmed 
at its appearance, nor to be tempted to release the stitches of a sutured wound. If a dead 
space is unavoidable it is advisable not to suture the wound completely, but to suture 
the ends of the wound as a support for granulations and to leave a natural drainage 
channel in the centre for the escape of the Gram-negative pus. We made the mistake, 
in our first fifty cases in the Middle East, of suturing so tight as to dam up the pus, 
which was of little consequence in the soft tissue wounds but led to slow healing of some 
fracture wounds. 

As regards the treatment of gas gangrene, I believe that penicillin is the chemothera- 
peutic agent of choice since it inhibits the Clostridia more surely than do the sulphona- 
mides. Given parenterally, it should prevent multiplication of the infecting organisms 
and the spread of infection, but will not prevent absorption of toxin from gangrenous 
muscle to which the blood-stream cannot gain access. For this reason it is auxiliary to, 
and in no wav supersedes, the other two essentials of treatment, viz. radical surgery and 
large doses of gas gangrene antitoxin. Penicillin may, however, increase the number of 
cases in which local excision of gangrenous tissue is sufficient, and reduce the incidence of 
amputation. 


Dr. M. E. Florey: Following the earliest clinical trials carried out by Dr. Charles 
Fletcher, a further investigation into the clinical application of penicillin was made during 
1942 and 1943 on upwards of 300 cases. 

Throughout the investigation an effort was made to correlate bacteriological findings with 
clinical progress. Treatment was not considered complete till either the original infectin'^ 
organisms could no longer be cultivated or the lesion had healed, which sometimes 
happened before negative swabs had been obtained. Clinically the types of , infections 
treated were: 


(11 Generalized infections. (2) Chronic sinuses. (3) 
of the eyes and eyelids. (51 Abscesses. (6) Empvemata. 
of acute mastoiditis. (9) Acute infections of the hand. 


Skin infections. (4) Infections 
G) Cases of arthritis. (8) Cases 
(10) A miscellaneous group. 
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of entry is fractional, the organism is usually single and tissue damage is due to that 
organism and has not been complicated by previous trauma. 

The open type arc of two categories; (1) wlicrc the breach of surface is relatively small 
and has been tUic to either .spontaneous rupture upon the surface or to a limited .surgical 
exposure; (2) where the portal of entry is large .such as in gun-shot wounds, comjtoiind 
fractures and burns. In this group the damage to the circulation and death of tissue by 
trauma has already complicated the issue and facilitated the early invasion Ity mixed 
organisms. With one exception, wc liavc not been enabled to treat cases of this second 
sub-category. 

In the evaluation of the results the stage of the disease from its onset may be classified 
• under three headings; (I) Stage of carlv invasion and cellular death; (2) stage of p.irtial 
mobilization of a tissue barrier with mofccular necrosis; (3) stage of full mobilization and 
massive necro.sis. 

The ajtplication of a specific remedy such as penicillin, sufficiently early may alif^r 
whole picture. 

However it must not he presupposed that because a rcmctlv is successful in Stage it 
is of necessity of value in Stage 1. , ' ... 

Wc have learnt so much from the use of the sulplionamides that the clinical properties 
of penicillin and its superiority can be appreciated by utilizing this standard of com- 
parison. 

From the sulphonamides one has learnt that tlie organism, must be sensitive to tlie par- 
ticular sulphonamidc employed. Their use in the face of an insensitive organisni is 
actually harmful to the patient. . The maintenance of their bacteriostatic action is fmallv 
limited by the toxicity of the substance with subsequent inhibition of the hepato-rena! 
function and destruction of the white celb. Penicillin appears to be non-toxic, a supreme 
advantage. A percentage of apiiarcntly favourable organisms are in fact sulphnnnniioe- 
resistant. Under-dosage^ incorrect apposition, all tend to harden the organisms an 
render them insensitive. A high percentage of these sulphonamide-fast organisms arc 
^ penicillin-sensitive. Penicillin has reinforced our knowledge that a wound can be steri- 
lized but that it will not heal if the blood supply or local metabolism is insufficient. Alter- 
natively, in the face of a good blood supply and the lowering of the bacterial count a 
wound will heal in spite of the fact that it is not completely sterile. 

The contents of abscess cavities are lethal to the patient and drainage by minimal inter- 
ference and reintroduction of an effective agent are important, for apposition must W 
maintained and the penicillin not permitted to run away before its action is complete. 

Even if penicillin is applied to the surface of a slough it will fail to penetrate its deep 
undersurface, and we have learnt tire supreme value of this drug in that when 
by tlie systemic route it will break the stubborn adhesion between the dead tissue and Uie 
living. It has proved to us that this adlicsion is due to continual activity of hymo 
organisms. If they are inhibited by the systemic application this slough will rapid ) 
separate, become fragmented bv tissue proteolytic action and converted into thin iluid. 

The dosage necessary to do this lies somewhere between 100,000 units and 300,000 units 
by threethoiirly intramuscular injections., according to the stage of the infection. Whetlifr 
this will enable us to deal with death of bone in its early stages bv the tissues defences 
alone safely and permanently is still a matter of conjecture, though it may he pns.sil)!e. 

The stability of the sulphonamides has been a most useful property, particularly in “le 
fact that they can be administered by moutli. 

The solubility of penicillin is in one way an asset, as it can be applied locally as a 
calcium salt or can be rapidlv dissolved in sterile saline and applied as a wet drc.ssing nr 
through catheters as in the Carre! and Dakin technique. 

The impossibility at the moment of administering penicillin by mouth is its grcatcsi 
disadvantage. 

The intramuscular route has given us the most constant results. Repented pimctuic 
every three hour.s lias been a great burden to the sick patient. Its impurities rennet 
venous thrombosis at the site of injection frequent and local reaction marked, and like 
the sulphonamides it is extrcmelv irritating to peripheral nervous tissue. 

Dr. Parkes has found clmt the use of novocain reduces the irritation and tlie discomfort 
of the injection considerably, and docs not affect the efficiency of penicillin. 

Professor Ronald V. Christie (Abridged): I am speaking for a group of piiv.sicians and 
sureeons at Hill End Hospital, where, during the past six months, we have treated 1 17 ca.'cs 
with nenicillin, 104 of them bv local application and 13 by svstemic administration. In 
thf. rases treated systeniicallv the results have borne out what has already been s.aid. and 

o'rlmtnUfration of nenicillin bv a drip into the bonc-marrf>w lia.s been tried in three 
Sses trith -some ^iccess. Of the cases treated locally I will only me.ttion those included 
in the following three group.' : 
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.President — Geoffrey Evans, M.D., E.R.C.P. 

[November 23, 1943] 

DISCUSSION ON THE STATE OF NUTRITION IN ENEMY-OCCUPIED 

EUROPE 

Lord Horder, Chairman of the Advisor^’ Medical Council of the 
Famine Relief Committee, introduced the speakers 

Colonel W. Vignal (French Army Medical Corps) : The health situation in 
France . — ^That health conditions in France are intimately connected with food 
supplies is shown not only by reports from private sources, but also by an official and con- 
fidential report by the present Minister of Agriculture, Mas Bonnafous, at Vichy. This 
report was meant for the German authorities only. 

The basic meat ration is only 90 g. (3)4 oz.) a week, 105 g. (3^4 oz.) for hard and 210 g. 
(7 '/t oz.) for very hard workers. The daily basic ration allowed to each of the population 
of France is equivalent to 884-4 calories. Even with the extra quantities distributed from 
time to time in certain big centres, it barely reaches 1,100 calorics. 

In 1917-18 the Germans’ ration averaged 1,600 calories: according to them this was 
the cause of emaciation, loss of strength, low blood-pressure, bradycardia and psycho- 
logical breakdown, and they called the state a semi-famine. The French population 
now cannot get more than 1,100 calories, except for a favoured few who can add at 
the most 100 to 300 more. The vast majority get less than 1,500 calories, and their 
diet is ill-balanced at that, being deficient in fats, proteins and sugar. 

Ill-health among adults . — ^The lack of protective foods, such as animal fats, butter, 
cheese and eggs, causes a general weakening with consequent increase in such diseases 
as tuberculosis, which is increasing alarmingly. According to Dr. Grasset, the Minister 
of Health at Vichy, 35,000 of the 4,963,000 inhabitants of the Seine Department are 
afflicted with tuberculosis, and the proportion of young women among the patients is 
alarmingly high. For instance, in 1938 the numbers of new cases for each 100,000 head 
of population was 141, in 1941, 161, and in 1942, 176. The death-rate from tuberculosis 
per 100,000 has risen correspondingly. 

In a paper read to the Academie de Medecine on September 2, 1941, Marcel Moine 
reported the following facts from a single department, that of the Oise. The number 
of sputum analyses with positive results for every thousand patients has risen by 44-5 
to 47-3%. In another department, according to Etienne Berthet, the number of tuber- 
culosis patients detected has risen by one-tbird. He says that an ill-balanced diet is 
perhaps more responsible for this outbreak than undernourishment due to insufficient 
total intake. 

In 1941 the Germans sent back to France a large number of prisoners of war, all 
tuberculous. Apart from the dying, all were borderline cases for treatment. The majority 
had bilateral, and many extrapulmonary lesions. Of the artificial pneumothorax 
cases, 70% needed division of adhesions and 15% needed further operation. 
This is a result of too long delay in treatment. These patients were discharged 
from the Army too soon, about six weeks after repatriation — and most of 
them could not be kept under treatment, as they were impatient to go home. They are 
Jan. — Med. I 
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Uie majoiity of these infections were due to staphylococci. A large number were due 
to streptococci, or staphylococci and .streptococci. Some were caused by pneumococci, 
gonococci or actinomyccs, and from a few onlv species of organisms insensitive to penicil- 
lin could be cultivated. ' 

results obtained from treatment of these infections may be summed up as follows: 
In 14 no response to treatment was noted; in 41 improvement resulted; in over 25D 
complete recovery from the infection occurred. 

1 hese results appear particularly striking in view of the fact that they include the 
exjrcrimental cases on which the dosage for systemic administration was worked out, 
various routes of administration were tried and concentrations, vehicles and technique.^ 
for local. application were worked out experimentally. The criteria used for assessing the 
cltcctiveness of penicillin treatment were as follows: 

In chronic cases, in cases that had been re.sistant to other forms of treatment and in 
monbitnd cases, it was considered sufficient evidence if, concurrently with penicillin 
treatment, the infecting organisms disappeared from the lesions and the onset of recover)’ 
was obseived clinically. In acute cases different criteria had to be used. In these, either 
the results of the new technique were compared with the old, as in the mastoid series, 
or a concurrent series of control cases was cIo.scIy watched and compared with those treated 
with penicillin, as in the infections of the hand. 

The investigation on infections of the hand comprised 100 control and 100 treated cases. 
Tile conditions before treatment and the operative procedures were the same in each series. 
Controls were given sulphonaniides by mouth when considered necessary. Penicillin- 
treated cases received only local applications of the drug. 

Bi-weekly bacteriological e.xaminations revealed the fact that all hut 6 control cases 
remained infected for over a iveek. In 75% no single swab was free of infecting organisms 
during the whole course of treatment from first incision to complete epithelialization. In 
the penicillin-treated cases bacterial growth had disappeared or diminished considerably 
in all but 9 cases during the first week and in 75% had disappeared before healing. (The 
bacteriological work was carried out by Dr. Robert Williams.) 

From a clinical point of view the earliest difference in the penicillin-treated cases was the 
rapid relief of pain, which ceased soon after operation. Other points were: Scanty pro- 
duction and absence of pus; rapid reduction in swelling of surrounding parts; a reduction 
in healing time to about half to two-thirds that of the control cases. 

The most striking result, however, was the rapid restoration of function and the com- 
pleteness with which function was regained, as compared with the controls. 

Major J. N. Robinson, U.S.A.M.C.; Penicillin therapy in the treatment of stilfa-Tesisla»t 
gonorrhoea . — 95 cases of sulfa-resistant gonorrhoea and 3 cases of gonorrhceal arthriti-s 
were treated with penicillin in U.S. army hospitals in the E.T.O. The cases chosen were 
resistant to sulfathiazole and sulfadiazene or a combination of both. The average dura- 
tion of the disease was five weeks before beginning penicillin therapy. Anterior urethritis, 
posterior urethritis, acute prostatitis and acute epididymitis and arthritis were included 
in the types of cases treated. 

92 cases received 10,000 units of penicillin given intramuscularly every hour for Id 
doses — a total of 100,000 units. One case with gonorrhoeal arthritis received a tot.il dose 
of 200,000 units. Two other cases received penicillin in a continuous infusion given over 
a period of several da)'s. 15,000 units were placed in each litre of saline. 

94 of the 95 cases of sulfa-resistant gonorrhoea were considered apparentiv' cured after 
penicillin therapy. The one failure received tivo courses of penicillin (100,000 units each 
course) and still had a urethral discharge which was positive for gonorrhoea one week after 
treatment. 

One of the 3 cases of gonorrhceal arthritis was cured and received 200,000 units of 
penicillin. The other two cases received only 100,000 units which may explain their 
failure. 

Some observations noted in the 94 successfully treated cases ivere that the uretlirnl dis- 
charge persisted for an average of three days after penicillin therapy. In practically ad 
these cases the smears and cultures were negative for gonorrhoea the following day. TIic 
cases of prostatitis and epididymitis were asymptomatic at the end of seven days. 

There were no toxic manifestations from penicillin injections in any of our cascf. 

The first 30 cases foIIoVved over one month have shown no evidence 'of a urethral dis- 
charge and weekly urine analyses have been norma). Cultures and smears of prost.itic 
fluid one month after treatment have all been negative for gonorrhma. 
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is big, tense, and resonant; growth is hindered and there arc many psychomotor troubles 
which may be referred to spasmophilia. 

According to Ribadeau-Dumas the diet, consisting almost exclusively of crude 
vegetable matter, causes an excessive elimination of calcium, which in any case is 
deficient in the intake. An excessive quantity of cellulose, especially ortho-cellulose, 
in the diet causes food to pass too rapidly through the digestive tract and so leads to an 
abnormal elimination of proteins as well as to the disturbance in the balance of chlorides 
and water. 

Emphasis must be laid on the psychological disturbances which appear among young 
persons. The number of neurotic’ children suffering chiefly from kleptomania, patho- 
logical lying, enuresis, epilepsy and sexual perversion, has increased disquietingly. 

Deaths among the newly born. — Many children born prematurely at 8 months have the 
blood characteristics of a fmtus of 6 months. In 1942, 21% of the children in the big 
towns had between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 red cells instead of 5,000,000, and this.year 
the percentage is increasing. More than half the newly born weigh less than 3 kg. 
Many' miscarriages are due to undernourishmeht during pregnancy, and some may 
be due to eating bread made with spurred rye. Before the war rye was mostly given 
to cattle, but it is now used in bread. Women are unable to nurse their children; many' 
parturient women show signs of osteomalacia. 

Professor Charles Richet, of Paris, was imprisoned for writing in the Bulletin de 
I’Ordre des Medecins of March 1943; “I assert that in the towns 10,000,000 French 
persons are suffering from hunger and 2,000,000 of these are likely to die from hunger 
either directly, or indirectly through some infectious disease.” 
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The prodroynic stage of the famine (Undernourishment in Greece from the beginning 
of the war to the occupation of Greece, end of May 1941). — Greece is a country that does 
not produce much food and has therefore to rely to a considerable extent on importation 
of its food supplies from abroad. This importation is made exclusively by sea, because 
Greece is virtually an island. Overland transport is extremely difficult, and the one-track 
railway by means of which Greece communicates with the mainland of Europe is 
absolutely insufficient for any important traffic. In times of peace, in wheal alone an 
average of 40,000 tons per month was imported. 

The conditions of the food supply deteriorated rapidly when Greece herself entered 
the war; first, because the shipping problem did not allow for a sufficient quantity of 
food to reach the country; second, because the local production fell sharply as a result of 
the general mobilization. 

The first phase of the famine (May 1941 to end October 1941). — Upon the occupation 
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therefore a permanent source of infection. Besides these, an increasing number of 
workmen nre returning to France after only a few moijihs in Germany to die of acute 
tuberculosis. Before the war France was well supplied with sanatoria and hospital beds, 
but she is now hirgcly deprived of them by enemy requisition. There is also a great 
' deficiency of surgical and medical supplies. Therefore the patient has to wait for six 
to eight months after detection before he can be admitted to a tuberculosis centre. 

Acute forms of the bronchopneumonia type of tuberculosis are very frequent and the 
extension of the lesions is very rapid and often bilateral. O. Forel states that as a rule 
only tliree months elapse between the first symptoms and death. These forms hare 
been observed in patients who have wasted rapidly without showing any signs in a 
systematic X-ray investigation. He also states that in May 1942 fewer deaths occurred. 
The reason seems to he that the less resistant have been eliminated; nevertheless the 
situation remains most distressing.. According to the latest information in 1941 there 
were 150,000 deaths against 234,000 in 1942. Tuberculosis is not the only cause of 
distress. Many deaths which occur with no apparent cause are thought to be partly due 
to a deficiency in vitamins, especially vitamin B, and partly to deficiency of sugar. There 
is no doubt that the situation is most tragic in towns. More and more frequently men 
collapse in the factory, office or street; many die on being brought home, from no apparent 
cause other than extreme weakness. 

Among the working classes emaciation is the lot of everyone, and in some workws 
the decrea.se in weight is catastrophic. Owing to this universal weakness of workers the 
number of accidents at work has greatly increased. In a metal works near Lyons dunng 
the first five months of 1941, 61 working days were lost through accidents; during the 
corresponding month of 1942 the loss was 147 days. The signs of undernourishment "vre 
a progressive asthenia, incapacity for any exertion, and attacks of dizziness. Other 
symptoms were retro-orbital or temporal headache, copious night sweats, and prat 
susceptibility to cold. The mental syndrome ineJuded loss of memory, apathy followed b) 
irritability, auditory hallucinations, and deep depression. Clinically there was low blood- 
pressure, and loss of weight varying from 12 to 15 kg. in a few months, with hypog‘5''‘f*^j‘^ 
and ascorbia. The blood-count showed leucopenia in 32% and leiicocytosis in --, 0 - 
In 58% the mononuclears were above 35%, in 55% the eosinophils were above 4, and i 
six subjects they were above 10%. 

According to Girard, Louyot and Verain the troubles observed in these subjects were ■ 
said to be due not only to undernourishment but also, and probably main!)’, to an ill- 
balanced diet causing defective assimilation of vitamins, animal proteins, fats and calcium,, 
and thus a chronic dietary toxtemia. 

The impairment of function of the vegetative nervous system was probably due to 
avitaminosis B; but the great difficulty of finding food and its bad distribution have also 
brought about, especially in towns, a general vindictive and grasping mentality which nia) 
cause social upheavals. 

Defective hygiene due to the great scarcity of soap, hot water and other facilities f®'’ 
cleanliness is responsible for a great increase in skin infections. Deloiising and disinfect- 
ing posts have been installed in Paris and the suburbs. Fortunately there were only a 
few cases of typhus, which had been quickly dealt with. 


Ill-health among children . — The situation among children is perhaps even more 
alarming. O. Forel, a Swiss physician, investigated 45.060 children in towns and indus- 
trial centres in the Unoccupied France of 1942. His figures show that of children 4 
years old 22% had lost weight and 51% were stationary; between 7 and 12 years 30 
had lost weight; and 13 and 17 years 16% of boys and 24% of girls had lost weight. 

Cayla and his colleagues point out in the Presse Medicale of December 19, 1942, that 
loss of weight among children of the Paris schools is most severe between 14 and ly- 
especially among the girls and may be as much as 5 kg. Next in severity is the loss m 
the a'^e-group benveen 10 and 12; the younger children are less affected, probably because 
their parents stint themselves to feed them. 

Tuberculosis is on the increase among schoolchildren and in certain centres the death- 
rate has risen by 30%. It afflicts especially children of IS and over. 

The frequency and severity of rickets is due to shortage of calcium, because milk is 
scarce and very poor in quahty. 

A svndrome verv often seen among children nowadays is characterized bv epigastric 
tension abnormal volumes of flatus, enormous f.-cces and often enuresis. The abdomen 
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in the world was solicited and the International Red Cross made an appeal to all 
belligerents to help to stop this terrible Greek famine. The necessary safe guarantees 
were given by the Axis powers. 

The Greek Red Cross in Foreign Countries was instituted with its centre in London. 
In January 1942, as Red Cross guarantee was given for the relief sent to Greece, the 
British and United States Governments took the matter in hand. A first food ship 
was sent to Greece through the action of the British Government and arrived in Greece 
in April 1942. About this time medicines were also sent. Since then the British and 
Unit& States Governments directed the relief effected through the Red Cross organizations 
and a special Swedish-Swiss Commission. In fact, the Swedish Government and the 
Swedish Red Cross, as well as the Swiss Government and Red Cross, devoted themselves to 
the relief of Greek famine. 

The third period of famine {period of lull) May 1942 to December 1942. — ^The 
arrival of that restricted relief caused a period of lull in the terrible period of mortality 
and morbidity. 

This lull was, however, interrupted by certain epidemics among which dysenteric diseases 
were prominent and an epidemic of typhus, which occurred in Athens, usually immune 
from such epidemics,-was the danger signal for what was to come. 

Food distributions in Greece during that period, according to our information, were 
as follows; 


1042 

Month 

Kind of food 

Per week 

Per week 
Calories 

Per day 
Calories 

June 

... Olive oil 

. . 2 oz. 

555 

79 

Sugar 

.. 2J 02. 

317 

45 


Raisins 

.. 21 oz. 

234 

33 

157 

July 

Raisins 

21 oz. 

234 

33 

Rice 

1 1/3 oz. 

130 . 

19 

52 

August 

... Sugar 

24 oz. 

317 

45 

— • 45 

September 

... — 

No distribution whatever took place 

November 

... Bread ' 

21b. 141 oz. 

2,618 

374 


Flour 

.. 24 oz. 

240 

34 


Pastes 

21 oz. 

268 

38 


Sugar 

.. 3i oz. 

300 

43 


Porridge 

10 1/3OZ. 

1,067 

152 


Dry beans ... 

10 1/3 oz. 

868 

124 

765 

December 

... Bread 

.. 2 lb. 144 oz. 

2,618 

374 


Porridge 

10 1/3OZ. 

1,020 

146 


Flour 

10 1/3 oz. 

957 

137 


Sugar 

31 oz. 

300 

43 

700 


During that period, although we have no precise statistics, it seems that deaths from 
pure starvation diminished and also that general mortality diminished approximately 
to normal figures. However, as a danger signal morbidity increased, bearing principally 
on malaria, tuberculosis and severe deficiency diseases. 

The fourth or actual period of famine, period of instability (from beginning of 1943). 
— Although during 1943, thanks to the relief, the food rations in Greece improved and a 
certain lull was marked in the mortality, although not in the morbidity, this period can be 
characterized as Period of Instability and there have been lately symptoms of recrudes- 
cence. This is easily understood : The food rations distributed to-day in Greece following 
the relief, are insufficient, and this is shown by the following comparison taken from the 
figures published in the book “Starvation Over Europe’’ compiled by the Institute of Jewish 
Affairs in America. In this it is shown that whereas the Germans obtain -94% of their 
normally required calories, the other nations in Occupied Europe obtain less — thus : 

Czechs 84% Norwegians 59% 

Dutch ... ... ... 81% French ... ... ... 55% 

Poles ... 72% partly 61% Greeks 29% 

Belgians 67% 

During summer, on account of the possibility of finding some vegetables and of the 
good conditions of external temperature, the mortality was not very high, although the 
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of Greece, the population after its superhuman struggle tvas in a state of great exhaustion. 
The armies of occupation consumed the meagre food supplies available and the food 
ships that would liavc brouglit new consignments from abroad were stopped. Populous 
centres could nor get .supplies even from the rural areas, because the invasion took a 
terrible toll of tbc country itself. 

Even fish disappeared from the markets, when small craft were forbidden to leave 
the shore for fear they might be assisting Greeks, Australian and British soldiers to escape. 
Already these first months were terrible, although no one could visualize the tragedy 
whicli was in store. It was summer, and the Greeks cat very frugally in the summer. 
Some vegetables .could he found in the country districts and there were some scanty stores, 
allowing the develojunent of the black market, which took enormous proportions. 


The official rations were by the middle of August 1941 limited to brc.id and sugar 
and amounted to 3 oz. of sugar per week and 2^4 oz. of bread per day. The scarcity of 
milk and milk products became intense becau.se most cattle was .slaughtered to fill the 
immediate needs. Tlte remaining miJk-yielding animals, badly nourished because of 
lack of fodder, gave very little milk. 

The general mortality incrca.scd by 200% and mortniitv from tuberculosis .also increased 
about 200%. The condition of the population was appalling. 

Toward the end of that period (October 194!) when the first food relief ship arrived 
from Turkey, the editor of the Turkish newspaper Vatan wrote: 


" What I saw in Greece exceeds a hundred times anything that has been 
written about Iter pliglit It seemed to me as if I had entered hell. I spoue 
to a person wliose clothes hung loosely on him. He had lost half )iis weight. 
For five days he and liis wife had tasted no food. The thirty grams of bread 
received as their daily ration they gave to their small children. Wiien one 
ship’s crew went ashore they were surrounded by hundreds of people cryin.? 
out: ‘ Give us at least a crumb of bread, we are d.ving of hunger.’ German 
guards dispersed the crowds. Walking through the town we were overcome 
with horror. The people we met looked like skeletons." 


The second or tragic period of the famine (from the beginning of November 1941 to th 
end of March 1942). — The official ration at that time consisted of about i oz. of brea 
per day made of seeds, and this was not always forthcoming. 

Communal kitchens established in Athens and Piraeus were feeding 30,000 p^dulc. 
i.e. three-quarters of the population. They could give only about 400/500 calories. iW 
well-to-do people, who were too proud to lie fed in communal kitchens, had a very poor 
menu, which according to a report of Mr. Sulzberger, an eve witness, correspondent 
of the New York Times, consisted in Athens of unsugared camomile tea and t«o 
slices of bread for breakfast. For hinch, gruel of unsiigared wheat with oil and cabbago- 
for supper, the same with chick-pea coffee. Milk, of course, was practically non-cxistcnt 
and the official ration for babies was >4 oz. of rice per week. 

A report of the Save the Children International Union, dated March 1942, states: 


"For eleven months no condensed or powdei-ed milk, which were the main 
baby food, have been imported. , . . Even greater danger threatens babies who 
are not brought to the clinics and it is now common, alas, to see in the 
streets of Athens, mothers carrying babies in a condition of athrepsia, and 
sometimes already dead. . . . Many orphans or abandoned children of all 
ages are found wandering in the streets, near canteens or restaurants, dirty, 
starving, pale and thin, a sight recalling Dante. They stop at nothing to 
find a bit to eat; searching among the refuse or fighting the dogs for some- 
thing edible.” 


People were dying from starvation in such high mimbeis and the life of the whole 
countn' was .so much distorted that no precise statistics could be kept. The Times 
according to a message from Istanbul reported 320.000 deaths from August 1941 to 
March 1942, i.e. more than ten times the normal rate. The Greek Prime" Minister in 
London in an official statement to the Press said that 2„>qo deaths per day occurred 
durin" certain months in Athens and Piraeus alone. Epidemics started at the same time, 
narticularlv diphtheria and typhus. Tuberculosis spread tremendously but uo official 
statements are available. Tuberculous individuals, of course, could not survive. 


Thi" relief during that period was directed with great effectiveness and self-sacrifice 
bv the nersonnel of the Greek Red Cross in Gre^e. (It should be noted that the Greek 
Red Cross is a very important organization in Greece.) The help of all Red Crosses 
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Rickets was found rarely in towns, but mostly in rural districts where Moslems lived. 
Sometimes in Slovenia, as well as in Croatia, Banat, Bachka, and Srem, because the 
children were kept too much indoors. Tuberculosis was spread throughout the whole 
countn,’. While in the regions which had surplus food the most important cause of 
tuberculosis was bad housing in the self-supporting ■ and less productive areas mal- 
nutrition as well as bad housing was responsible. The mortality rate from tuberculosis, 
was about 30,000 people per year, in peacetime 70,000 children out of 450,000" born every 
year died before reaching 12 months. 

The medical services of the country, and Government aetion, introduced several 
measures, to solve the problems of nutrition. 

In Enemy-Occupied Yugoslavia. — There is a constant lack of food for many reasons: 

(1) The enemy took all stores of food, belonging to the Yugoslav Army, and State, 
at the beginning of the occupation. By introducing occupational marks, they bought 
everc'thing thev could. When the peasants realized that they could not buy anything, 
thev started sabotage, by introducing a black-market and destroying food which might 
have gone into enemy hands. Already in 1941 the stores of food were fini.shed and the 
concern of the people” was how they should live until next year’s harvest. 

(2) The army of occupation (about 250.000) had to be fed. 

(3) The harvests of 1942, and 1943 were minimal, for many reasons: 

(a) Lack of labour: About 140,000 prisoners of war (137,282 on September 15, 1943) 
were taken to the enemy countries; about 150,000 were taken to different concentration 
camps; 250,000 people were sent to work in Germany; about 250,000 people are under arms 
(about 35,000 with General Nedich, and about 200,000 with Pavelich). About one 
million of the population were massacred, or killed in battle. Many people have joined 
the guerrilla fighters. More than 200,000 people were deported abroad. Those who! are 
working on the land now under occupation, worked in the same way before the war, 
with the exception of a few townspeople; (b) Shortage of draught animals; (c) Sabotage;' 
(d) The decrease of cereal-sown areas, to make room for other products, by order of 
the enemy: (e) Continuous guerrilla warfare; (/) Transfer of population by force from 
one area to another. (There are in Serbia about 300,000 refugees from other parts of 
the country, and about 200,000 in Croatia.) 

Our information is not complete enough to make an accurate survey of the position, 
but taking into consideration the reports coming from the country, we can assume 
that the average caloric value of the food is about 50% of normal. There is in the 
country, not only malnutrition, but also famine. All the big towns suffer from mal- 
nutrition, and famine. All passive, i.c., unproductive country regions, where malnutrition 
was combated by the import of foods from the surplus regions, now suffer from famine. 
This is mainly because of the guerrilla fighting, which has lasted for more than two years, 
narticularlv in Montenegro, Sanjak, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia, as well as in 
Serbia and Slovenia. 

All the consequences of malnutrition in peacetime are increasing enormously from day' 
to day'. Tuberculosis and children’s diseases now cause a greatly increased mortality rate. 

If each Yugoslav inhabitant could be provided daily with a kilogram of wholemeal 
bread and a spoonful of lard, and if the children could be provided with sufficient 
quantities of milk, fish oil and other vitamins, the Yugoslav famine could be almost 
immediately alleviated, and the consequences of malnutrition slowly cured. Two normal 
pre-war harvests, provided that the transport facilities are adequately restored, will he 
sufficient to return to the pre-war standard of living. 
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Professor James Voting (Vice Chairman, Advisory Medical Council of the Famine 
Relief Committee) : Food situation in Belgium. — Official and non-official evidence said 
Professor Young, indicated a serious food shortage in Belgium. He referred especially to an 
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morbidity continued to rise. Reports from Swedish observers mark a tremendous in- 
crease in tuberculosis and point out that in regions in which even last year malaria was 
30% it has reached 100%. They speak also of an extensive development of hunger 
a'denia. All these arc signs that during this winter, if relief is not intensified, vert’ bad 
conditions arc to be expected. 


Dr. Milosh Sekulich; Yiigoslaviit . — ^Thc state of nutrition in Yugoslavia can be 
better understood if a comparison is made with peacetime conditions. There were 
two main types of diet in Y'ugoslavia: urban and rural. The first was a meat diet, the 
second of vegetables. The urban population represented about 20%. The meat diet 
contained roughly 35 kg. of meat per head per year, ilic vegetable diet contained roughlv 
9 kg. of meat. There were, of course, in different regions exceptions to this rule, as well 
as peculiarities. 

From a caloric point of vicu;, the urban diet at least was normal. It should be men- 
tioned, for example, that unemployment was very low in peacetime in spite of the fact 
that about 600,000 peasants went to the towns for seasonal work. W.ages paid were used 
mostly to buy food. 

Carbohydrates . — The rural diet contained average number of calories for a normal diet. 

The consumption of cereals for bread per year, per head of the population in 1936, 
totalled 394 kg., in 1937, 379 kg., according to the “European Conference on Kural 
Life” published by The League of Nations (C. 169 M. 99, 1939. Conf.. E.V.R. 23). 

The peasants used also, the other various products: potatoes, haricot bean.s peas, lentils, 
broad beans, cabbage, tomatoes, peppers, onions, &c., which were also used by die 
population. The people pickled cabbage, gherkins, peppers, &c., for the winter, in town, 
as well as country. 

Fruits consumed were as much as 100 kg. per person per year. The quantity con- 
sumed varied from one region to another. Fruit was eaten mokly in die summer. Sugat 
was consumed at the rate of 5-5 kg. per head, per year. 

Albumins . — Tlie small quantity of meat eaten by the peasants was consumed in tiic 
winter mostly, and on festive occasions, but tlie townspeople consumed meat near!} 
every day. Alilk and dairy produce play a more important part in the peasants than 
in the townspeople’s diet. In 1937, 130 litres of milk were used per person; whicli 
quantity can be taken as an average per year. In 1937, 600,000 tons of albumin was 
consumed in Yugoslavia, this means 60 g. per person per day. 

Fats . — Of all fats, lard was the most used by the population, the quantity being 1 1 j^S- 
per head, per year. The consumption of the various fats in the country, was 22 kg- 
per head, per year, or 60 g. per day. 

Vilamius aud minerals . — The country produced a satisfactory quantity. 

' Caloric value of the above diet . — Foods consumed by the people, and the aver.igc 
caloric value mentioned above, is liighcr than a normal person needs, and gives a figure 
of about one and a quarter million calories per head, per year, or nearly .3,500 per 
head, per day (T.able 1). 


TABLE I.— FOODS CONSUAIED BY THE PEOPLE, AND THEIR CALORIC VALUE IN IfSt 


Quantity of food 
per person per year 


Cereals ... ... ••• 370 kg. 

(about 305 kg. of bread) 

Wheat ivl !=S' 

Xlaizc -r); 

Barl=y 

Oats, buckwheat, millet spelt ... 7 kg. 


Patoiocs , 

Haricot beans, peas, Icnnls, broad 

beans 

Obbage 

Tomatoes 

peppers ... ••• 

Onions 

Fruits ••• 


70 kg. 

7 kg. 
17 kg. 

3 kg. 
2 kg. 

4 kg. 
100 kg. 

23 kg. 


Caloric value 
(rough calculation) 


730,000 


42.000 

14.000 
4K» 

eu,(K»o 


55,000 


Caloric value 
of 1 kg. of food 


2,000 


COO 

COO— 3,000 
24.5 
ICO 

450 

GOO (roughly) 
1,500—3,000 


. Meat 
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President— J. T. EmvAKDS, M.Pv.C.V.S. 

[December 15, 1943] 

DISCUSSION ON THE LIMITATION AND USES OF THE 

comparative method of medicine 

I. The President’s Address by Dr. J. T. Edwards, M.R.C.I'.S., will be -published 
later in the Proceedings. 

11. Animal Ecology and Genetics 

Mr. Martin A. C. Hinton, F.R.S. : In order to help the growth and interpretation of 
ecological knowledge our studies should rest on a comparative basis; our results should 
be recorded in such a way as to facilitate and ensure comparisons along definite though 
not too rigid lines. 

In order to help the growth and interpretation of ecological knowledge our studies 
should rest on a comparative basis; our results should be recorded in such a way as to 
facilitate and ensure comparisons along definite though not. too rigid lines. 

There is a more important reason for putting our studies on a strictly comparative basis.' 
The same animal or the same plant may differ very widely, both in constitution and 
behaviour, at different ages, in different seasons, in different conditions, or in relation 
to different life-chains. Thus an annual weed in' its young, flowering, and fruiting stages, 
may represent — from an ecological point of view — three quite different plants, differing 
in habit and chemistry and in their relations to the surrounding animal life. Similar 
though usually more marked differences characterize the various stages of insect 
development. "They are found too in many other animals including such highly 
specialized and at first sight ecologically uniform types as birds and mammals. In 
short any living species may play several distinct parts in the economy of Nature in the 
course of its career. 

Experience of one member of an animal group is usually helpful when we have to deal 
with another; but no matter how full our experience of the first member may be it does 
not relieve us of the necessity for studying the second in detail. Tlie two species though 
closely allied may present important ecological differences which, if neglected or ignored, 
may easily lead to the positions of danger. Let me illustrate this by recalling a little of 
our experience of rats in this country. The cases (for there arc two species of rat in- 
volved) are of great medical interest because of the part played by rats in spreading diseases 
among men and domestic animals. 

The two species of the genus Rattus occurring in Britain are; 

(1) Rattus rattus . — the "Black Rat”, “House Rat”, “Ship Rat”, “Alexandrine Rat”, &c., 
of popular writers characterized by its light build (weight usually not more 
than 8 oz.), large thin ears, long tail (length exceeding that of head 
and body together), and short hind-feet (length from heel, without claw, usually less than 
40 mm.). 

(2) Rattus norvegicus — the “Brown Rat”, “Common Rat”, “Grey Rat”, “Hanover Rat”, 
“Norway Rat”, “Sewer Rat”, &c. of books; characterized by its heat'y build (weight of 
adults commonly 14 to 17 oz., sometimes much more to 20 or 30 oz.), small thick ears, 
shorter tail (length usually less than that of head and body), and longer hind-feet (length 
usually more than 40mm.). 

Both species are aliens of Asiatic origin and each has spread with commerce to all parts 
of the globe; indeed one (or both) now goes down in submarines and up in aircraft. 
Being rats, the two species rather closely resemble each other in general form; and as the 
colour of the fur is very variable, varying in each in the same way and to the same degree, 
the two species are hopelessly confused in the minds of the public. If we pay little or 
no attention to the colour, the two species are easily distinguished in adult stages of 
growth — and in younger stages too, when we know them. Like most other Muridaj these 
two species show high fecundity; abundance of food, warm shelter, and exposure to sun- 
light all favouring their rapid multiplication; in our cities litters are produced at all 
Yeb. — Com p. 'Med. 1 
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^Idress given to the Royal Belgian Academy of Medicine by Professor Heymans in 
December 1942. Professor Heymans was a distinguished physiologist and a Nobel Prize 
winner. In the preparation of his statement he had had access to official data and 
had had the .collaboration of well-known colleagues. Heymans stated that the average 
.daily requirements of the Belgian people were estimated at 2,480 calorics, whilst the 
actual daily basic ration (October 1942) contained only 1,230 calories, i.e. it w.a's 50% 
deficient. (During the 1914-18 war the average daily ration contained 2,280 c.alories 
thanks to the Hoover Commission, which was responsible ' for sending to Belgium 
100,000 tons of food monthly.) Pregnant and nursing women, infants, adolescents, 
certain classes of manual workers and invalids were entitled to supplementary rations. 
Making allowance for these there was serious undernutrition especially in adolescents 
from 14 to 21 years where, instead of 2,600 calories required for health, the average 
figure did not exceed 1,300 c.ilories daily', representing a 50%. deficiency. The effects 
of undernourishment were espcciallv marked in denselv populated areas where the 
majority of adults e.xhibited a loss of weight of from 22 'to 33 lb. Even in those who 
had not lost weight there was often a fall in plasma proteins by 10, 20 or even 50%. 
Hunger cedema then comjilicatcd the jjicture (rejjort of Brulf from Liege). With regard 
to pregnant women Heymans quoted Professor Brouha of Liege to the effect that in 
1941-42 the weight gain during pregnancy was in primiparm only 81% and in multipara: 
only 78% of that obtaining in 1937-38. Heymafis pointed to the .great increase in 
tuberculosis as shown by ^the numbers of supplementary ration cards issued only after 
strict scrutiny of the patients at the dispensary or sanatorium. In seven months 
(December 194i to July 1942) these increased from 69,079 to 88,503. Professor \onng 
said that ^thc above data, from Heyman.s’ paper referred to 1942. It was known that 
the situation had deteriorated since then. 


Df. Izod Bennett (Physician to the Middlesex Hospital) said that as medical men, with 
knowledge of the science of nutrition, they could lay down law's and rules which w'cre 
, of tile utmost imiiortance when the question was raised tis to how England and other 
unoccupied countries could help. 


The .first rtile to be followed was to supply calories rather than vitamins. It had been 
said that if you looked after the calories, tlic vitamins would look after themselves, anrt 
provided we followed the rule so rightly emphasized by Sir John Orr, and supplied ordinar) 
natural foods the vitamin content would always be adequate. 

In many countries starvation had been going on for years already, and Dr. Iz^ 
Bennett felt that an extra ration, representing some thousand calories, should' be maye 
available to be issued on medical certificate in liberated countries; such ration for sppcia 
cases .should be an “invalid” ration of easily assimilatedHoods, particularly milk, anima 
foods and foods of high vitamin content. 


It was of high importance to assist those countries who would receive an influx of 
tens of thousands of their countrymen repatriated from Germany. Amidst these re- 
turning refugees would be thousands of cases, of contagious tuberculosis and the onl} 
practical method by which such cases could be detected and segregated was by the use ot 
miniature mass radiography. 
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species inhabiting the area and tvas the species responsible for the terrible outbreaks of 
plague in mediaeval and Stuart times. 

Period 2. — From the beginning of the eighteenth centurj’ to the beginning of the present 
centur)-. 

This might be called the twreegicits or Brown Rat period for during it Britain and western 
Europe were invaded by this species, whicli was first brought into the region by ships 
coming from both tlie northern and southern ports of Russia. Aided by its size, ferocity, 
stronger constitution and aquatic habits, it spread over the whole of Britain by the water- 
ways; entered the buildings, mostly through the drains, and passing from cellars to attics 
it completely ousted R. rattus from the mainland in the course of a centu^’. That 
species, however, still flourished at sea and could be found to the end of the period living 
in the securitv of the stronger granaries and warehouses of some of our ports. 

Period 3. — ^The twentieth century, marked by die rebuilding of cities and the return of 
R. rattus. 

The changes of this centur)- arc best illustrated by what happened in the City of 
London — although thev were paralleled in other of our cities and ports. At the close of 
the nineteenth century R. iiorvegictis swarmed in the old houses which still lined our 
principal streets; but naturally the infestation was not equal at all points. Places like 
eating-houses were heavily iniested; for instance, one I knew in Fleet Street was visited 
each night, as the shop closed, by a drove of rats which came in from the sewer by way 
of the cellar and kitchen, up the stairs into the shop. Two dogs were kept; each night 
they killed rats until they were tired; then they went to sleep and the rats enjoyed 
disputed possession until morning when they retreated to the sewer. Food contamina- 
tion and damage were on a great scale. 

During the present century the rebuilding of central London and the work of rat- 
proofing basements -was taken in hand; a vast improvement in the noreegicus position be- 
came evident. That rat was gradually banished to the sewers and watercourses, where, 
of course, it still swarms, and to open places like surface railway stations, goods yards and 
the older warehouses. So complete was this banishment that the innumerable cases of 
bad infestation by this species of ordinary buildings in the City known to have occurred 
round about 1900 had dwindled to three only by the year 1936. Rat-proofing against 
R. nomegicus was thus a complete success and’ buildings designed to resist its attacks re- 
mained free from this pest for many years during which the species still swarmed in 
neighbouring buildings of the old type and in the drains outside. 

But in fighting R. iioreegiciis with such conspicuous success we forgot R. rattus. Ever 
since its eviction from the land in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries that 
species, arriving in practically every ship coming to our ports, had been trying to re- 
establish itself here. So long as R. iionegicus was present in the buildings it eould not do 
this. With that species shut out the position changed. Our new commercial palaces, 
with their hygienic roof-kitchens and sky-lights conneaed with one another across the 
streets by unguarded telephone cables, gave R. rattus a new opportunity which it did not 
miss. A nightly procession of these arboreal rats passed over the roofs and along the 
telephone cables looking for chances; tell-tale marks on many a stack-pipe and on 
adjacent window sashes showed in many cases just where and how these rats gained access 
to some of the buildings. New colonies were founded in brand-new buildings within a 
few days of occupation. So complete and so speedy was the recovery- of R. rattus in the 
City (and in other parts of central London) that by 1936 or 37 of all the thousands of 
rats caught in the City in the course of the year no fewer than 90% or more were of this 
species — and this in an area where thirty years previously scarcely a single example of 
the species could have been obtained. 

What the effect of the recent “blitz” has been I do not know; but it has most certainly- 
given us a new chance; so that when we come to rebuild our cities R. norvegicus and R. 
rattus must both be borne in mind. 

From this wearisome story many morals of medical and economic importance can be 
drawn. Among the most important are two, namely: 

(1) That you cannot forecast the behaviour or capabilities of species No. 2 merely from 
your experience of species No. 1. 

(2) That if you create a vacancy bv the elimination of any given species it is vour own 
very- difficult business to keep it vacant. 

How difficult this may- be becomes apparent when we recall the fact that in the genus 
Rattus there are nearly 600 species and subspecies; and in the subfamily, to which this 
genus belongs, several thousand allied forms. Though some of these are of considerable 
economic importance, few (apart from the house mouse, with which I have no time to 
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seasons; gestation lasts three weeks (or a month if the female is still nursing); and the 
number in a litter is commonly S, but often many more. 

I'liough both species are of Asiatic origin they come from very different parts of Asia. 
R. rattus is a native of the hot eastern countries, die forests of India and Malaya are pro- 
bably' the true home of the species; R. tiorvegictis is a native of Central Asia, the 
belt of country between the shores of Lake Baikal and those of the Caspian Sea being 
apparently its original home, ^^'ith such different origins it is not surprising to find that 
die two species differ markedly in constitution, habits and history. R. rattus from the hot 
forests is a climber and gymnast, a delicate creature both in build and constitution; 
it swarms on ships; but in the cold countries of Etirope it could not get through a 

single winter without the shelter unwittinglv given to it by man. In contrast, R. non'^- 
gicus from the bleak open country is a digger and swimmer, finding all the shelter it r^ 
quires in the banks of streams; it is a hard robust animal and in all countries invaded 
by it, the watercourses from the biggest rivers to the small .drains form its 
Like all murine rodents it is quick to take advantage of die shelter and plenty prodded 
by m,an; but in a country’ like Britain it is in no way dependent upon man for shelter. 
Mdicrevcr there is ground suitable for burrowing and water not too far off R- noire- 
giciis will flourish quite independently. Food for either species may be anything that 
comes along, although grain is preferred. 

The differences of constitution and habits produce a difference in the atdtudc towards 
man shown by the two species in this and similar cold temperate countries, a difference 
not without medical importance. R. rattus is so dependent upon man in these countries 
that it is forced into close association with him and it seems to have realized here, just 
as it has long done in the native houses of tlie East, that man, generally speaking, is so 
inattentive to his surroundings that he is not greatly to be feared; accordingly this speci« 
will run along a moulding just above the heads of the customers in a restaurant, niase 
its nest in some careless bachelor’s mattress or settle down in his desk. R. tiorecgtcus on 
the other hand with its sturdier independence remains man-.shy; it may swarm m tn 
basements of houses, or on a shop floor as soon ns the shop is closed, but it beats a hurriM 
retreat to its burrow or to the adjacent drains as soon as man approaches. This man- 
shyness of R. uoraegiciis, depending partly on the attitude of man to the rat and parti 
to the rat’s more or less complete independence, is seen in all temperate countries; but i 
very cold countries, as at Tromsp, Norway, or Tammerfors, Finland, in winter, even a. 
norvegicus will overcome its repugnance to close contact witlr man, going so far occasion- 
ally as to make its home in human beds. 

In warm or hot countries the position of the two species is reversed; R. rattus, whethw 
it be a native or an introduction, feels at home and so it commonly' swarms^over tn 
countryside, wherever there are trees and bushes, as well as in any buildings to whicli it can 
gain access: but R. uoraegicus though repeatedly' and frequently introduced to hot coun- 
tries remains for the most part confined to the vicinity of the docks and watercourses. 

The facts just described are of great interest to any'one considering the spread o 
plague. Modern research has tended to show that marmots and ground squirrels, m- 
aabitants of open or alpine wastes in Asia and western N. America, are the prime 
reservoirs of Bacillus peslis; and pneumonic plague may' be caught directly from the 
marmots by the trappers ui Northern Qiina and elsewhere and be passed on by them to 
the general human population of the country-. Non-contagious bubonic plague is tmns- 
mitted to man usually from infected R. rattus by' the agency of its similarly infected fleas- 
Now if tire primary source of B. pestis lies in the blood of a ground squirrel or marmot the 
question arises : How does that organism pass from the ground squirrel or marmot to 
R. rattus ! — for these two mammalian species or groups of species do not come mto 
direct contact and there is hardly' a chance of any exchange of parasites between them. 
The most probable answer, in my opinion, is that the burrowing and water-loving R. 
uorcegicus coming, as it does, in frequent contact with the marmots and ground squirrels 
in N-. China and Central Asia, gathers plague from them and passes it from rat to rat 
down the watercourses to the ports and ships, where the species comes in contact with R- 
rattus, which receives infection to be convey'cd in due course in bubonic form by its fleas 
to man in ports possibly' thousands of miles distant from the prime source of infection. 
This view is perhaps borne out by the experience of the Plague Commission in Bombay 
where plague rose to a peak firstly in R. norvegicus, secondly after a week or two in R. 
rattus, and lastly after a similar interval in nian, , . , „ 

The history' of the two rats in Britain and western Europe is instructive and it tails 

into three periods, namely; 

Period 1 —Extending from the Crusades down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
This might be called die first Black Rat period; for during it R. rattus was the only 
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problems and slight changes in environment, or opportunity may be met by quick and 
surprising responses not onAy by organisms immediately under notice, but by many not 
previously in the picture. 1 am sure that crude attempts to exterminate certain species, as 
by laying strychnine baits throughout vast stretches of country, by scattering thallium- 
treated grain, or by showering down arsenious oxides from the sky, are not sound pro- 
cedures at all; they ihay be justified in certain emergencies for a time; but if they became 
part of an established practice 1 am sure we should get and deserve sharp punishment 
m due course from Nature for our presumption. 


Animal Genetics 


Captain Hans Grtineberg, Royal Army Medical Corps; I prefer to speak about the “Uses 
and Limitations’’ rather than about the “Limitations and Uses’’ of the study of inherited 
diseases in animals for medical science, and I propose to start this survey by a general 
consideration of the circumstances which make the study of inherited diseases in animals 
such a powerful tool for a:tiological research, 

(1) "Pure" diseases . — The current classification of human diseases has in the main 
been evolved by a process of dichotomy and an example will make this clear. The 
presence or absence of glucose in the urine divides, in a very rough fashion, the diabetics 
from the non-diabetics; by a refinement of method (blood sugar curve) we can unmask 
certain diabetics who fail to excrete glucose; similarly, we can segregate certain types of 
glycosuria by the fact that they do not react to insulin. In general, the present state of 
the classification of human diseases is a reflection of the clinical and laboratory methods 
at our disposal; we can thus never he certain whether a given disease is homogeneous 
retiologically, or whether a new technique, diagnostic or therapeutic, will prove it to be a 
mixture of.^two similar, but aetiologicallv different, conditions. Sooner or later we shall 
reach the last fork of the dichotomy, but there is no way of telling whether this has 
already happened in any particular instance, and it is safe to say that it has not hap- 
pened everywhere. Clinical material is thus liable to be heterogeneous, and many incon- 
sistencies are no doubt due to this fact. Inherited diseases in animals, on the other hand, 
are not defined in successive stages bv a process of dichotomy. They come into being as 
gene mutations, suddenly, clearly delineated, like Athene from the head of Zeus. Their 
genetical (= retiological) homogeneity can easily be established by a genetical analysis: 
and if similar material is obtained from different sources, a cross will tell whether the 
two conditions are identical or not. Inherited diseases in animals arc thus pure diseases 
in a similar sense in which we speak of pure chemicals. 

(2) Abundance of material. — The study of many human conditions is hampered by their 
rarity. Inherited diseases in animals can always "be obtained in any required quantity at 
the experimenter’s will. 


(3) Controlled environment . — While human patients generally come from very \nried 
environments and hence often are not strictly comparable, animal material can be kept 
under very uniform conditions. On the other hand, the influence of environment on the 
course of a disease can be studied with equal ease by controlled experimentation. 

(4) The study of initial stages . — ^For tetiological studies the initial stages of a disease’ 
are of the greatest importance, as there are not yet any secondary complications; unfortu- 
nately they arc often missed in human diseases because patients do not consult the doctor 
until they have a complaint, and the pathologist in most cases has to reconstruct the course 
of events in retrospect. These reconstructions cannot compare in precision with the com- 
plete series of histological observations which can be obtained with animal material. In 
human conditions which trace far back in embryonic life we are almost entirely dependent 
on conjecture, and in the case of many “syndromes’’ no explanation has even been at- 
tempted, whereas in animals complete series of all embryonic stages can be obtained and 
the relations of events be studied by direct observation. 

(5) Diseases of old age . — One cannot predict from what cause a healthy young man or 
woman will die. Hence the inherited basis for diseases of the senium is still largelv 
unknown and unsuspected. In a highly inbred and genetically homogeneous strain of 
animals (a “pure line’’ in genetical terminology) this is different; it is common know- 

■ ledge that pure lines of mice may differ greatly in the incidence of various malignant 
tumours, including Ieuka:mias; we can thus predict that a certain young mouse will prob- 
ably develop a specific tumour if it reaches the age of, say, 16 months, while another 
young mouse from a different strain is very unlikely to do so; the rapid advances in our 
knowledge about the tetiology of malignant tumours which have been made with the 
aid of this type of material are so well known that we need not deal with this matter in 
anv great detail. The knowledge of what is going to happen to certain strains of mice 

tnnl-r'c if- finccil'ilr' fn cturlv — ^ 


makes it possible to study their anatomy and physiology before anv tumours 


appear. If 
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deal) arc at present of any medical interest. But many of these species, harmless at the 
moment in the presence of their two established and powerful competitors (rtillus and 
norvegiciis), arc quite ready to enter, and indeed, wherever there is a enance (as in Centra! 
Africa), do enter into association tvith man and so avail themselves of the security and 
food which that association confers upon a wild species. So we see that, at any moniEnt, 
any at present Itannlcss species of this group, given opportunity, may he transformed 
swiftly into a noxious species of medical or economic importance. 

So far we have dealt with merely a few rodents and their parasites in relation to 
disease. Altliongli forming tinlv an infinitesimal part of the Animal Kingdom and a 
small part of those animals already known to be of medical importance, they do enable 
us to form some ide:i of the complexitv of the ecological problems which medical or econo- 
mic considerations force forwards for solution. In all countries, terrestrial animals and 
plants arc, so to speak, interwoven in a cross-checking system; and in no country can >in} 
part of tlic biota be touched or destroyed without a proportionate and sometimes- 
to our cyc.s, very disprojiortionatc disturbance of the remainder. 'The destruction 
of predatory animals in the intcre.sts of stock-raising or for sport; the clearance and culti- 
vation of tlie land; the production and storage of rich crops of foodstuffs of all kinds, 
the increase of human populations to great heights or their disappearance as tfie 
of war or pestilence; the construction or destruction of buildings and cities; and the hcrtl- 
iug together of men and domestic animals; .all ])lay their parts in disturbing the 
in favour of some species or to the jtrejudtcc of otfiers. Kepercussions from such di'- 
turhanccs arc bound to follow; sometimes they arc detrimental to human interests, mote 
often they are not. In the present state of our knowledge no instructed man c,m 
finger at any species — not even Bacillus pcstis — and say with confidence “that species . 
he exterminated". It is the task of biological science (which, of course, includes 
cine) to find out what is the true pl.icc in n.ature and the true function of each living tlung, 
and a further task to devise means of putting troublesome organisms back in their pia^- 
of controlling them, and of preventing or curing tltc ills to which they give rise. At 
all man himself has created most of the di.sturltnnce and it is but ju.st that be '' 
have the painful task of restoring order in a troubled world. He should lc,arn tnuen 
the process. ^ . 

Sound knowledge of ecology can only be based upon sound systematic determinatww 
of the species in every life-chain investigated. Such determinations cannot be m.nac t 
soon; but they need not be preliminary to an investigation. If good materia) reprc.'cnti ^ 
the links of the chain be collected and properly presen ed; and if the ecologist or ‘ 
w’orker can recognize those links as distinct things during the progress of his 
systematic determinations can he made later by the systematists who infest the 
Museum, Kew, and other places of the kind. l' mention this because no opportun^' w 
observation should ever be lost. But the worker ought to aim at getting sutnaen 
systematic knowledge to enable him to determine at least the commoner forms in 
life-diain claiming his attention for himself. It has been difficult in the past to acquire 
that knowledge. But to-day the systematist,>s are alive to the fact that the ivorl-d. oum.-. 
to improved communications of all kinds, is contracting rapidly and tliat special biclogicii 
problems, demanding maybe rapid decisions, are likely to come in great numbers as t 
world is opened up. A great effort is being made therefore to put systematic information 
in the hands of non-systematic workers in a form which will enable them to .apply tn- 
knowledge r.apidly for themselves as the need arises. In this connexion I may mention 
Dr. Smart’s “Handbook for the Identificanon of Insects of Medical Importance an^^ 
H. E. Hinton and A. Steven Corbet's “Common Insect Pests of Stored Food ProHnets 
(Economic Series No. 15), two works published in 1943 bv the British Museum (N.Hj. n® 
well as two important papers (!) on the larvae of Lepidoptcra (H. E. Hinton) .and ( 2 ) bai.vs 
for the Identification of the Lepidoptcra Infesting Stored Food Products (A. S. Coroc 
and W. H. Tams) which have been collected and published together by the .Ministry or 


Food, 1943. - 

More biologic.al knowledge, parricularlv more information concerning the rcl.ations or 
animals to plants and to man is one of the world's chief needs. Elton, with his Bureau 
at Oxford has shown us perhaps how to st.art. But to get all that is needed for mcdic.al 
nurt economic purposes .a much greater field titan that hitherro ploughed by Elton is 
indicated and will call for international co-operation. The need.s of biology, including 
medicine can only be met with the support of an enlightened public. 

Tr;r,-,llv' T would say th.it in devising control measures regard should alwav.s be paid to 
huoMed-e- and bearing in mind the fact that there are no trifles in bwlo^ 
Witch the effects of our activities unremittingly. We must always be prepared 
ue should < , proceed with caution, not .ittemnting to do more than is necessart 

[rcontroTa species; we^ennnot get a full knowledge of all the factors in such coraplc-v 
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problems and slight changes in environment, or opportunity may he met by quick and 
surprising responses not only by organisms immediately under notice, but by many not 
previously in the picture. I am sure that crude attempts to exterminate certain species, as 
by laying strychnine baits throughout vast stretches of country, by scattering thallium- 
treated grain, or by shorvering down arsenious oxides from the sky, are not sound pro- 
cedures at all; they may be justified in certain emergencies for a time; hut if they became 
part of an established practice 1 am sure we should get and deserve sharp punishment 
in due course from Nature for our presumption. 


Animal Genetics 


Captain Hans Griineberg, Royal Army Medical Coqis: I prefer to speak about the “Uses 
and Limitations’’ rather than about the “Limitations and Uses” of the study of inherited 
diseases in animals for medical science, and I propose to start this survey by a general 
consideration of the circumstances which make the study of inherited diseases in animals 
such a powerful tool for actiological research. 

(1) “Pure" diseases . — The current classification of human diseases has in the main 
been evolved by a process of dichotomy and an example will make this clear. The 
presence or absence of glucose in the urine divides, in a very rough fasliion, the diabetics 
from the non-diabetics; by a refinement of method (blood sugar curve) we can unmask 
certain diabetics who fail to excrete glucose; similarly, we can segregate certain types of 
glycosuria by the fact that they do not react to insulin. In general, the present state of 
the classification of human diseases is a reflection of the clinical and laboratory methods 
at our disposal; we can thus never be certain whether a giren disease is homogeneous 
a:tiologically, or whether a new technique, diagnostic or therapeutic, will prove it to be a 
mixture of, two similar, hut attiologicallv different, conditions. Sooner or later we shall 
reach the last fork of the dichotomy, but there is no way of telling whether this has 
already happened in any particular instance, and it is safe to say that it has not hap- 
pened everywhere. Clinical material is thus liable to be heterogeneous, and many incon- 
sistencies are no doubt due to this fact. Inherited diseases in animals, on the other hand, 
are not defined in successive stages hv a process of dichotomy. They come into being as 
gene mutations, suddenly, clearly delineated, like Athene from the head of Zeus. Their 
genetical ( = cctiological)’ homogeneity can easily be established by a genetical analysis; 
and if similar material is obtained from different sources, a cross will tell whether the 
two conditions are identical or not. Inherited diseases in animals are thus pure diseases 
in a similar sense in which we speak of pure chemicals. 

(2) Abundance of material . — ^The study of many human conditions is hampered by their 
rarity. Inherited diseases in animals can always be obtained in any required quantity at 
the experimenter’s will. 


(3) Controlled environment . — While human patients generally come from very varied 
environments and hence often are not strictly comparable, animal material can be kept 
under very uniform conditions. On the other hand, the influence of environment on the 
course of a disease can be studied with equal ease by controlled experimentation. 

(4) The study of initial stages . — ^For aetiological studies the initial stages of a disease 
are of the greatest importance, as there are not yet any secondarv complications: unfortu- 
nately they are often missed in human diseases because patients do not consult the doctor 
until they have a complaint, and the pathologist in most cases has to reconstruct the course 
of events in retrospect. These reconstructions cannot compare in precision with the com- 
plete series of histological observations which can be obtained with animal material. In 
human conditions which trace far back in embryonic life we are almost entirely dependent 
on conjecture, and in the case of many “syndromes” no explanation has even been at- 
tempted, whereas in animals complete series of all embryonic stages can be obtained and 
the relations of events be studied by direct observation. 

(5) Diseases of old age . — One cannot predict from what cause a healthy young man or 
woman will die. Hence the inherited basis for diseases of the senium is still largely 
unknown and unsuspected. In a highly inbred and genetically homogeneous strain of 
animals (a “pure line” in genetical terminology) this is different; it is common know- 

■ ledge that pure lines of mice may differ greatly in the incidence of various malignant 
tumours, including leukaemias; W'e can thus predict that a certain young mouse will prob- 
ably develop a specific tumour if it reaches the age of, say, 16 months, while another 
voung mouse from a different strain is very unlikely to do so; the rapid advances in our 
knowledge about the attiology of malignant tumours which have been made tvith the 
aid of this type of material are so well known that we need not de.il with this matter in 
anv great detail. The knowledge of what is going to happen to certain strains of mice 
makes it possible to study then anatomy and physiology before any tumours appeL If 
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we study mouse strains forming a graded series with a tumour incidence ranging from 
near zero to near 100% and find that these mouse strains for nr a similarly graded scries 
as regards some anatomical or physiological peculiarity, it is probable that this second 
series of differences is somehow connected with the aetiology of the tumour under investi- 
gation. Several suggestive relations have recently come to' light, and this type of infor- 
mation could not have been obtained from human material. It is perhaps less generally 
known that tire numerous pure lines which arc now available provide a most favourable 
material for tire study of the inherited basis of other changes of the senium, Iwin 
physiological and pathological. This type of study is not possible in man; I cannot say 
whether I shall develop amyloid degeneration of the kidneys when I grovv old; but 1 «n 
make such a prediction for certain young mice; and if I am interested in whether this 
senile disease can be mitigated or even prevented I can make experiments with my mice 
before they have developed the disease. 

(6) Direct methods . — The diagirdstic methods used in human medicine arc often 
whereas direct mctliods may be used in experimental animals. Sections of the 
in every stage of the disease can be examined instead of having to infer its state from 
urine produced. In animals, as in man, we can use the success or otherwise of ‘i 
peutic method as a tool in aetiological research; in animals, but not in man, we can also us 
the converse method and subject the "patient” to experiments designed to make the con i 


tion worse. , 

The advantages of method outlined above arc great. The most important 
animals for our studies arc the laboratory rodent.s. If these animals 
with a knowledge of human anatomy, embryology, histology and physiology, the re. 
blances with man heavily preponderate over the differences and the diseases ot ’ 
guinea-pig, rat and mouse may be expected to show far-reaching similarities with u 
diseases. Experience shows that this is indeed the case, and in some instances one 
go as far as to say that corresponding conditions are not only analogous, but m 
identical. This great similarity of many conditions must, of course, not delude “ . 
an uncritical attitude, and in every ease a thorough examination is required w 
to what extent comparisons will be valid. 

But even if we find that an inherited disease of the rat has no known counterpart 
its analysis will still be of interest from tire medical point of view. For every inn 


disturbance of the development or functioning of the body is an experiment 
by Nature herself, and any insight into the physiology of these processes 
though sometimes very indirectly, be of benefit for the understanding of the wo h 
of the human body in health and disease. rib 

To give a balanced survey of the raw material that is awaiting study is a task ^ 
impossible within the confines of a short article.^ An attempt will be iriade to g*' ^ 
rough survey of the inherited diseases known in the laboratory rodents, most ot w 
are determined by simple recessive genes. . 

(A) Central nervous system . — Amongst the gross malformations, psetidence^haly 
mouse is a well-investigated example. Otocephaly in the guinea-pig has 
tical basis. Cyclopia in the rabbit, like rliachischisis in the same animal, is still jJ 
a detailed study. Milder forms of spina bifida accompany several mutants in the ni 
which have more conspicuous effects on the vertebral column, notably on the tail. 
the less serious malformations, syringomyelia in the rabbit is particularly note'vor 
as it resembles the human disease very closely both clinically and pathologically., 
manifestation of the gene is apparently considerably influenced by factors of the 
ment which now form the subject of detailed investigations. Absence of 
callosum in the mouse has no demonstrable clinical effects and cannot be diagnosed sn 
living animal. A very severe (lethal) form of congenital hydrocephalus in the 
is due to a transitory disturbance of the early cartilage and associated with various 
effects. Congenital hydrocephalus associated tvich brachygnathia and dwarfism, and ^ 
quite so lethal as the gene in the mouse, has been described in the rabbit; in this 
an involvement of some endocrine gland has been suggested, but the evidence 
is not very strong. Hydrocephalus of later onset is common in the mouse; three diner- 
ent types have been described; in one of these there is an obstruction of the aqueduct ol 
Svlvius' in another form, which is associated with a discharge of liquid from the nose, 
tlL mechanism is probably quite different. An early embryonic disturbance of the dis- 
rrUimion of the cerebrospinal fluid is probably responsible for a complex syndrome m tne 
"m^iplencebhalic blebs”, which ultimately leads to very variable malformations ot 
Se eves and feet^and which sometimes involves absence of the kidneys, hemilateraj or 
biLS^l. Spastic spinal paralysis in the rabbit is due to an abnormality of the pyramidal 

I A book on the subject twth the necessap- documentation is now in the process of preparation. 
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tracts, while both “sh.iking paralysis” and "ataxia” in the same animal arc two different 
inherited diseases which seem to” involve the cxtrapyramidal system: a somewhat similar 
"tremor” occurs as an inherited disease in the American deer-mouse Peroniysctts. Epilepsy 
in the rabbit is an accompaniment of a certain coat colour mutation and very similar to 
genuine epilepsy in man; various types of epileptiform seizures also occur in Peromyscus; 
some of these arc provoked exclusively by auditory, others exclusively by olfactory stimuli. 
Genetic differences of susceptibility to "audiogenic” cpileptoid seizures seem also to 
occur in the rat. 


(B) The organ of hearing . — Most of these diseases, in addition to a labyrinthine involve- 
ment, are probably also disturbances of the brain, particularly of the basal ganglia, but 
thehistopathological evidence is still verv incomplete. In the mouse, there are no less than 
eight different kinds of inherited deafness, each due to a different recessive gene. In five 
of these iycaltzer, shaker — 1, shaker — 2, jerkcr and "Krcissler") there is a characteristic 
triad of symptoms including spontaneous circular movements, choreic head movements in 
dorso-ventral direction and deafness from about the fourth week of life onwards. In 
the three other mutants, the same triad is associated with other anomalies: in one case 
it regularly occurs together with syndactylism; in “fidget” it is associated with a corneal 
disease and sometimes with polydactylism of the hind feet; the head .shaking in this case 
is from side to side rather than in dorso-ventral direction, and deafness develops late in 
life after a period of hyperacuity. The most extreme form is shaker-short which also 
involves an encephalocele, abortive differentiation of the ear vesicles, a shortening of the 
tail and complete sterility in both sexes. In the mouse there are also some mutants which 
circle without being deaf, and a similar gene is known in the rat. A comparable range of 
diseases occurs in Perontysens, and some of these conditions arc associated with the epilepti- 
form states mentioned above. 


(C) The eye. — Anophthalmia in the mouse is due to an arrest of development of the 
optic vesicle. Less severe is coloboma retinx with microphthalmia and orbital cysts in 
the rabbit, and similar conditions have also been found in the rat and in ^e guinea-pig. 
A very interesting type of coloboma retinx has recently been described in the mouse; 
in this’ case the anomaly is regularly as.sociated with a new type of albinism (distinct from 
ordinary albinism), with a retention of the incisor teeth and with abnormalities of the 
whiskers (vibrissx). Absence of the rods from the retina in the mouse is due to an arrest 
of development, while degeneration of the retina -xith cataract in the rat, while in some 
stages rather similar to r'odless, closely resembles certain types of retinitis pigmentosa in 
man. Two different types of uncomplicated cataract have been found in the rat and one 
in the rabbit; in the rat there is also a kind of cataract associated with dwarfism. A very 
variable anomaly of the anterior segment of the eye occurs in the mouse; the effects of 
this gene may include aphakia, persisting pupillary membrane, corneal opacities, microph- 
thalmia and others. Congenital hydraphthalmus (buphthalmus) occurs in the rabbit, and 
a secondary keratitis due to trichiasis is commonly found in “Rex” rabbits. This list is 
far from complete, and systematic studies will vmdoubtedly soon increase the range of 
available material considcrablv. 


(D) Endocrine organs . — ^The classical case is pituitary dxarfisni in the mouse with absence 
of the eosinophil cells from the hypophysis; all the endocrine ramifications can be cured 
by substitution therapy. Inherited dwarfism in the rabbit may also have an endocrine 
basis, but so far therapeutic attempts have not been very effective. The same applies to 
another kind of dwarfism in the rabbit associated with brachygnathia and hydrocephalus 
{see above], and to dwarfism with cataract in the rat. Dwarfism in the guinea-pig is 
probably chrondrodystrophic in nature. An inherited state of latent diabetes in the rat 
>s probably due to an increased function of the pituitary. Sexual bypogenesis in the 
guinea-pig has been ascribed to a deficiency of the gonad-stimulating hormone of the 
pituitary, while duplication of the seminal vesicles in the mouse is probablv due to a hyper- 
secretion of testicular hormone (androgen). Congenital palsy in the guinea-pig is 
probably a tetany due to bypogenesis of the parathyroids. Endocrine disorders of one 
^|ud or another are undoubtedly present in the yellow' mouse, which shows early sterilitv, 
obesity and a reduced basal metabolism; and there are various structural anornalies and' 
variations W'ithin physiological limits in the mouse which have not yet been subjected to 
a physiological study. Genes thus frequently affect the body through the endocrine 
system, and we can expect to obtain invaluable information about that svstem from the 
very selective effects which genes exercise upon it. 

(E) The blood.— Both in the mouse and in the rat there occur several inherited antemias 
which are of considerable medical interest, though mo.st of them seem to have no known 
counterparts in man. A macrocytic anxmia in the mouse occurs in two modifications 
one of which is so severe that it prove.s fatal within a few days after birth, while the other 
IS much milder; by combination of these two types and with normal mice, a series can be 
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built up from an exceedingly mild nna;mia, which makes no clinical symptoms whatsoever 
and can onh' be discovcrccT by extensive laboratory investigations, up to the completely 
fatal ty’pe. "Ihc anaemia docs not react to liver preparations, but even the most-extreme 
type can be kept alive indefinitely by intraperitoncal blood injections. A rapidly fatal 
anmmia in the rat develops after birth and is characterized by spherocytosis nn'a jaunaicc. 
Another anmmin in the rat is still more similar to acholuric jaundice in man; newly born 
young arc heavily jaundiced, the ceils arc microcytes and show increased fragility, and the 
spleen is enlarged; splenectomy docs, however, not cure the condition; atlectcd animals 
survive to maturity. An anmniia associated with splenomegaly has recently been dc-scrib^ 
in the mouse. 1 hough the sulerocytc nnxmia of the mouse has no known parallel in 
man, its investigation lias already’ produced .some facts of clinical importance; the anxmia 
is embryonic and transitory anti characterized by the presence of hypochromic cells with 
free iron (.siderocytes); it has since been shown that such cells arc a normal feature in the 
embryonic life of several mammals, including man, and that they can reappear in the 
blood of adult humans under pathological conditions; it has rcccntlv been suggested that 
siderocytes are old red cells just as reticulocytes are young crj'throcytes; their systematic 
study in man is likely to prove of jiractical importance. We mention in passing the 
rence, in pigs, of a condition comparable to hxinophilia in man, though it is not confined 
to the male sex. Finally, there arc the inherited Icukxmias in the mouse, which mai 
properly be clas.sificd as tumours of the blood. 

(F) Skeleton. — A very charnctcrisric hyj>erlrophy of the cartilage in the rat leads to 
numerous complications, notably in the thorax, with arrest of lung development (siiperfici' 
ally resembling an emphysema) and disturbances of the circulation whicli ultimately proie 
fatal. We have already mentioned the transitory cartilage anomaly of the mouse resulting 
in congenital hydrocephalus, and the adiondroplasia of the guinea-pig. In the grey 
teltierl of the mouse, there is a complete absence of secondary bone absorption with reten- 
tion of the whole dentition; as.sociatcd effects arc absence of yellow pigment from the 
fur and a disturbance of the phosphorus metabolism. The genetically very’ complex series 
of short-tail and taitlessncss in the mouse is ultimately due to early embryonic anornnhes 
of the notochord. Other tail anomalies, like Kinky-tail and pig-tail, await more detauefl 
studies. Flcxed-lail (another manifestation of sidcrocyte nnaimia mentioned above) t 
due to faulty histological differentiation of the intervertebral discs. Absence of the t fie 
in the mouse closely resembles certain deficiencies of long bones in man. Polydaciyhsw 
in the guinea-pig tends to restore die pcntadnctyl foot in heterozygous condition, but pti> 
duces complex monstrosities in the homozygotes; other uncomplicated types of polydacty- 
lism are known in the mouse (see also above), in which there is also inherited oligodacty* 
lisni; various types of foot anomalies also occur in myelencephalic blebs (see above)- 
Brachydaciylism in the rabbit has been traced back to peripheral disturbances in the 
embryonic circulation. Skull shape anomalies due to premature synostosis of sutures are 
known in the rabbit, while several trivial skull variants (supernumcinry bones, etc.) have 
been described in die mouse. We mention here an extreme monstrosity in the mouse 
which in several cases leads to a duplication of the posterior half of the body with pf^ 
found changes in the urogenital system and the distal p.art of the alimentary tract. 

(G) Digestive tract. — The mimher of diseases so far described is small. Harelip ayd 
cleft palate in the mouse is an almost photographic counteip.art of the human conditiw 
and genetically complex; there are some indications that its incidence can be infiuenew 
by hormone treatment of the pregnant female. Certain gross monstrosities of the whole 
head region have been described in the mouse, and a steno.sis of the oesophagus, prob.ably 
genetic in origin, has recently been discovered in the same animal. Certain hyperplastic 
changc.s in the mucosa of the stomach arc characteristic for one pure line of mice. 
Atresia ani is regularly found in Danforth’s short tail (see belote). Umbilical hernia m 
the rat may be mentioned here. 

(H) Urogenital system. — ^We have already mentioned die ab.sencc of kidneys whicli 
occurs in certain substrains of myelencephalic blebs in the mouse, often acconioanicd by 
hydronephrosis. The gene ior ' Danforth’s^ short-tail in the mou.se, in addition to its 
skeletal effects, reduces the kidneys to varying degrees in the hcterozvgotcs and causes 
their complete absence, together with atresia ani and other deformities,^ in the homozy- 
gotes. Inherited kidney anomalies have .also been described in the /at. A condition 
similar to amyloid degeneration of the kidney in man i.s peculiar to" the senium of one 
pure line of rnicc. while another tends to develop cystic kidneys in old age. Imperforate 
-•atrina in the mouse has no endocrine basis in contradistinction to the genital abnormali- 
ties described under (D). There are al.<o structural differences of the m.ammary glands 
which have come to light in connexion with work on brea.st cancer in the mouse. 

tn Tumours The complex situation of maminnrv tumour fonn.atioii, partly under 

chromo.somal control and partly conditioned by a factor transmitted through the milk, has 
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built up from ;m c.xcecdinglv niiJd anatmia, uhidi makes no clinical symptoms tvbaisocvcr 
and can only be discovereef by extensive laboratory investigations, up to the completely 
fatal type. The antemia docs not react to liver preparations, but even the most-extreme 
type can i)C kept alive indefinitely by intrapcritoncal blood injections. A rapidly fatal 
anatinia in the rat develops after birth" and is characterized by spherocytosis ank jaunttice. 
Another antemia in the rat is still marc similar to acholuric jaundice in man; newly born 
young arc heavily jaundiced, the cells are microcytes and show increased fragility, and the 
spleen is enlarged; splenectomy doc.s-, however, not cure the condition; aftect^ animals 
survive to maturity. An antemia a.ssociatcd witli splenomegaly has recently been described 
in the mouse. Though tlic sielerocyic aitxiniti of the mouse has no known parallel in 
man, its investigation has already produced some facts of clinical importance; the anaraia 
is embryonic and transitory ancrdiaractcrizcd by the presence of hypochromic cells with 
free iron (sidcrocytes); it has since been shown that such cells arc a normal feature in the 
embryonic life of several mammals, including man, and that they can reappear in the 
blood of adult liumans under pathological conditions; it has recently been suggested that 
sidcrocytes are old red cells just as reticulocytes arc young erythrocytes; their systematic 
study in man is likely to prove of practical importance. We mention in passing the 
rcnce, in pigs, of a condition comparable to haemophilia in man, though it is not confined 
to the male sex. Finally, there arc the inherited leukaemias in the mouse, which may 
properly be classified as tumours of the blood. 

(F) Skeleton. — A very characteristic hypertrophy of the cartilage in the rat leads to 
numerous complications, notably in the thorax, witli arrest of lung development (superha- 
ally resembling an emphysema) and disturbances of tlie circulation which ultimately P^. 
fatal. We have already mentioned the transitory cartilage anomaly of the mouse resulting 
in congenital hydrocephalus, and the adiondroplasia of the guinca-pig._ b' 
lelhrrl of the mouse, there is a complete absence of secondary’ bone absorption with reten- 
tion of the whole dentition; associated cUccts are absence of yellow pigment from 
fur and a disturbance of the pho.sphonis metabolism. The genetically very complex serjes 
of short-tail and taillessness in the mouse is ultimately due to early embryonic anomalies 
of the notochord. Other tail anomalies, like Kinky-tail and pig-tail, await more detaile^ 
studies. Flcxed-tail (another manifestation of sideroq’te nnxmia mentioned above) r 
due to faulty histological differentiation of the intervertebral discs. Absence of tlietilne 
in the mouse closely resembles certain deficiencies of long bones in man. Polydactylttw 
in the guinea-pig tends to restore the pentadactyl foot in heterozygous condition, but pro- 
duces complex monstrosities in the homozygotes; other uncomplicated types of polydaety- 
lism are known in the mouse (see also above), in which there is also inherited oh'godacty- 
lism; various types of foot anomalies also occur in myelencephalic blebs (sec abot'O- 
Brachydactylism in the rabbit has been traced back to peripheral disturbances in the 
embryonic circulation. Skull shape anomalies due to premature syno.stosis of sutures are 
known in the rabbit, while several trivial skull variants (supernumerary bones, etc.) b<i'® 
been described in the mouse. Wc mention here an extreme monstrosity in the mouse 
which in several cases leads to a duplication of the posterior half of the body with prO' 
found changes in the urogenital system and the distal part of the alimentary tract. 

(G) Digestive tract. — The number of diseases so far described is small. Harelip 
cleft palate in the mouse is an almost photoE;rnphic counterpart of the human conditiM 
and genetically complex; there are some indications that its incidence can be influenew 
by hormone treatment of the pregnant female. Certain gross monstrosities of the _ 
head region have been described in the mouse, and a stenosis of the oesophagus, probably 
genetic in origin, has recently been discovered in the same animal. Certain hyperplastic 
changes in the mucosa of the stomach arc characteristic for one pure line of ta\cc. 
Atresia ani is regularly found in Danforth’s short tail (see below). Umbilical hernia m 
the rat may be mentioned here. 

(H) Urogenital system. — ^We have already mentioned the absence of kidneys 
occurs in certain substrains of myelencephalic bleb.s in the mouse, often accompanied by 
hydroncphrosi.s. The gene for Danforth’s short-tail in the mouse, in addition to its 
skeletal effects, reduces the kidneys to varying degrees in the heterozygotes and causes 
their complete absence, together with atresia ani and other deformities, in the hoinozy- 
eotes. Inherited kidney anomalies have also been de.scribed in the rat. A condition 
similar to amyloid degeneration of the kidney in man is peculiar to the senium of one 
pure line of mice, while another tends to develop cystic kidneys in old age. I/nperforatc 
-■apina in the mouse has no endocrine basis in contradistinction to the genital abnorniah- 
ties de.scribed under (D). There are also structural differences of thc'mammary glands 
which iiave come to light in connexion with work on brea.st cancer in the mouse. 

fT\ Tumours -—The complex situation of mammary tumour formation, partly under 
chromosomal control and partly conditi.oned by a factor transmitted through tiic milk, has 
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As pathologist to St. Mark's Hospital 1 have three advantages over others "ho h^c 
studied the principles of the pathology of rectal cancer. In the first p ace - 

laboraton' has been in receipt of operation specimens from a number of di eren . j 

it has been possible for me to collect a larger scries of cases than anv one surgeon 
collect from his own practice within existing limits of human capacity and span ot 
Secondlv, the collection of material from different surgical sources results m jhe pooling 
of experience and so gives a more comprehensive picture than the pub is e r ' - 

any one individual. Thirdly, I have had free access to the follow-up records at bt. i larK . 
Hospital. This has enabled' me to watch the progress of more than 1,000 patients treated 
by excision of the rectum, in each of whom my laboratoiy repon has ^ ' j 

and position of the primary tumour and the extent of local, venous and Ismph t 'P ‘ • 
The slow unfolding of the after-history of this big series has been an impressne 
experience, as one bv one the real significance of each fact has been made 
The general object of this paper is to define as precisely as possible the ‘ . 

of each fact observed during the naked-eye and microscopic e.xamination of an^ p 
specimen of cancer of the rectum. There are two ways of assessing the signi can 
of the phenomena we are dealing with : (1) Bv recording how often they occur, and 
watching their influence on survival after operation. Take for instance the discotery 
of a clump of cancer cells in a branch of the haimorrhoidal vein. lo in erpr 
significance of this we need to know in what proportion of cases of rectal cancer mis 
found and also how it affects survival rate. Each fact which can be esmblishe wi 
regard to local, venous and Ivmphatic spread has a certain value, something which is 
worth taking into consideration when planning operations or in formulating prognosis. 

Pathological technique . — I am now going to invite you to follow to the laboratory 
the organ the surgeon has removed in the operating theatre. Valuable infoimation may 
be missed unless the operation specimen is pinned out and sewn to a frame before eing 
fixed in formalin. This pinning out need not be done at once. If the specimen is to 
be despatched elsewhere the best plan is to take the whole organ as remoied trorn t e 
body and enclose it first in a piece of damp gauze, then a lay'er of dry cotton-wool an 
finally wrap it up in jaconet or a large towel (not forgetting to attach to the outside ot 
the parcel the name, age and sex of the patient). An operation specimen m treate 
can be kept for a day or two without deterioration, though naturally it is better for 
It to be pinned out and fi.xcd with as little delay as possible. It is well known that solid 
“tgans and small bits of tissue like biopsv fragments are best placed directly into a 
fixative solution like 10% formalin, but few surgeons realize that this procedure is 
ruinous for a hollow viscus or a segment of intestine; these should alway's either be 
packed with cotton-wool or pinned out on a frame before fixation. Fixation of an 
operation specimen takes about twenty'-four hours but no harm will come from leanng 
the pinned-out specimen in the formalin for two or three days. It may then be removed 
from its frame and washed with water. 


Local. Spread 

Tbe significance of the position, size and shape of the primary growth is the first 
fo be considered. The position of a cancer may' be of significance because the 
three regions into which the rectum is usually divided namely, the lower “third”, the 
■impulla and the upper “third”, differ in their blood supply and field of ly'mphatic 
drainage. In passing, it may be observed that nowadays we label as cancers of the rectum 
•dl columnar-cell malignant tumours which arc removed by the operation of rectal 
excision. This results in the including as "tumours of the rectum” some growths which 
Fi:n. — pRocT. 1 
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The Surgical Pathology of Rectal Cancer 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 
By CcTHBERT E. Dukes, O.B.E.. M.D., M.Sc., D.P.H. 

■ As pathologist to St. Mark’s Hospital 1 have three advantages over others who ha^e 
studied the principles of the pathology of rectal cancer. In the first place since my 
laboratory has been in receipt of operation specimens from a number of dilferent surgeons 
it has been possible for me to collect a larger series of cases than any. one surgeon could 
collect from his own practice within existing limits of human capacity and span of life. 
Secondly, the collection of material from dilferent surgical sources results in the pooling 
of e.vperience and so gives a more comprehensive picture than the published results of 
any one individual. Thirdly, I have had free access to the follow-up records at St. Mark’s 
Hospital. This has enabled me to watch the progress of more than 1 ,000 patients treated 
by excision of the rectum, in each of whom my laboratory report has recorded the size 
and position of the primary tumour and the extent of local, venous and lymphatic spread. 
The slow unfolding of the after-history of this big series has been an impressive 
experience, as one bv one the real significance of each fact has been made clear. 

The general ohjcct of this paper is to define as precisely as possible the significance 
of each fact observed during the naked-eye and microscopic’ examination of an operation 
specimen of cancer of the rectum. There are two ways of assessing the significance 
of the phenomena we are dealing with: (I) By recording how often they occur, and (2) by 
watching their influence on surtival after operation. Take for instance the discovery 
of a clump of cancer cells in a branch of the hsemorrhoidal vein. To interpret the 
significance of this we need to know in what proportion of cases of rectal cancer this is 
found and also how it affects survival rate. Each fact which can be established with 
regard to local, venous and lymphauc spread has a certain value, something which is 
worth taking into consideration when planning operations or in formulating prognosis. 

Pathological technique. — I am now going to invite you to follow to the laboratory' 
the organ the surgeon has removed in the operating theatre. Valuable information may 
be missed unless the operation specimen is pitmed out and sewn to a frame before being 
fixed in formalin. This pinning out need not be done at once. If the specimen is to 
be despatched elsewhere the best plan is to take the whole organ as removed from the 
body and enclose it first in a piece of damp gauze, then a layer of dry cotton-wool and 
finally wrap it up in jaconet or a large towel (not forgetting to attach to the outside of 
the parcel the name, age and sex of the patient). An operation specimen so treated 
can be kept for a day or two without deterioration, though naturally it is better for 
n to be pinned out and fixed wdth as little delay as possible. It is well known that solid 
organs and small bits of tissue like biopsy' fragments are best placed directly into a 
fixative solution like 10% formalin, but few surgeons realize that this procedure is 
ruinous for a hollow viscus or a segment of intestine: these should always either be 
packed with cotton-wool or pinned out on a frame before fixation. Fixation of an 
specimen takes about twenty-four hours but no harm will come from leaving 
the pinned-out specimen in the formalin for two or three davs. It mav then be removed 
from its frame and washed with water. 


Loc.al Spread 

The significance of the position, size and shape of the primary growth is the first 
point to he considered. The position of a cancer may be of significance because the 
three regions into wliich the rectum is usually divided namely, the lower “third” the 
ampulla and the upper “third”, differ in their blood supply and field of Ivmnhatic 
drainage. In passing, it may be observed that nowadays we label as cancers of the rectum 
all columi^-cell malignant tumours which are removed by the operation of rectal 
excision. This results in the including as “tumours of the rectum” some growths which 
Feb. — pRocT. 1 
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are actually situated in the distal end of the pelvic colon. The operating surgeon has 
insidiously enlarged the boundaries of the rectum at the expense of the. colon, a fact 
I which should not be forgotten if comparisons are made svith statistics of a former period. 

Are the' results of surgical treatment the same whether the cancer is situated in the 
lower third, the ampulla or the upper third? I have follotved up 370 cases treated by 
a combined operation (abdomino-perineal or perineo-abdominal) during the years 1930 
to 1939.^ The cmscs were divided into sub-groups according to the extent of local and 
lymphatic spread and comparisons liiadc for three-year- and five-year survivals. This 
analysis showed that for cases -without glandular metastases the results of surgical treat- 
ment were approximately the same whatever the situation of the primary growth, but for 
cases zailh glandular metastases the results varied to some extent with the position in 
die rectum of the tnalignant growth. For cancers with lymphatic metastases situated 
in the rectal ampulla the results of surgical treatment were not so good as for growdis 
of a similar stage of development in the upper and lower third. No doubt this is due 
to the fact that lymphatic spread from ampullary growths is more likely to pass laterally 
along the course of the middle ha;morrhoidaI vessels but this cannot be a frequent 
occurrence because the difference in the survival rate of patients with growths in different 
regions of the rectum is slight, and with the present scries of cases only of doubtful 
statistical significance. Judgment should be reserved till a larger series of cases have 
been observed over a longer period, but most likely in the end tltc figures will show that 
the worst place to have a rectal cancer with lymphatic metastases is in the rectal amptilh- 
The size and surface area of a rectal cancer is of less, importance than might be anti- 
cipated. A very early growth is most likely to be small and a very advanced groath 
may be large but there is no direct relationship between the surface area and the e.xteat 
of lymphatic or venous spread. A small shallow ulcer of high grade malignancy may hs.se 
spread far and wide in lymphatic and venous channels, whereas a fungating growth of 
much larger dimensions may still be localized to the submucosa and rectal muscle. Shape 
is of more imporwnce than size. Protuberant growths are often of a low grade oi 
malignancy and tend to metastasize late. On the other hand deep ulceration is 
a sign of deep penetration into dte perirectal tissues and indicates a greater ptobabuit' 
of lymphatic metastases. The significance of the difference between protuberant ana 
ulcerating growths was recognized by the surgeon who declared that he was- more afraio 
of a tumour which grew away from him than of one which grew to^vards him. 

There is not much to be said about the extent to which a rectal cancer may spread 
within the bowel wall above or below its visible naked-eye boundaries except that sucii 
intramural infiltration is rare. A rectal cancer seems generally to enlarge equally in all 
directions superficially from a central focus in the mucous membrane, but as a rule the 
lateral surface spread in the transverse axis proceeds faster than the upward and downward 
spread in the long axis, thus accounting for the oval shape. The limits of the growth 
within the submucosa are often a litde wider than in the mucous membrane, but apart 
from this it is rare to find any extension within the rectum itself, either above or bdow the 
margin of the surface growth. Tltis fact is of importance in cancers of die upper tlnm 
of the rectum treated by perineal excision because in cases without lymphatic metastases 
this operation has often proved satisfactory even when it was only possible to get jurt 
above the growth. 

It is the lot of the surgeon often to meet with disappointment because some circum- 
stance over which he has no control frustrates his labours in a case he has expected w 
do well. It is also true that sometimes a patient survives in defiance of "ivell-foimded 
expectations of an early decease. The recollection of such pleasant surprises helps 
us “to walk cheerfully through the world". 


( 

A male patient (B. S.), aged 54, with very extensive cancer of the rectum, was treated 
bv “nalliative” perineal e.xcision in June 1939. The operation was difficult and seemea 
unsatisfactory not only because of the enormous size of the growth but also on account 
of dense adhesions. When the operation -lyas completed the house surgeon wrote in 
the notes “as much as possible of the grovyth and lower rectum was removed”, and m> 
renort on the operation specimen stated that there was no free margin above and it 
looked as if only a portion of the tumour had been removed (fig, 1). So a fortnight 
loW the “redundant" growth was removed by diathermy and radium needles inserted 
A ^ 10 m-^ for five days and .6 x 2 in.g. for nine days=6,192 mg. hours). The wound 
wtnipd and'’ the patient was discharged from hospital. He returned to his work as a 
retaU tradesman and has remained well with no signs of recurrence for more than 
tour years. 


Venous Spjie.\i> 


A - soon IS a malienant tumour invades the submucosa it reaches a region richly supplieff 
n cirnll* veins Later when the growth has spread to the perirectal fat it comes in 
ose proximity to the h.-emorrhotdal veins and their tributaries. The passage of can- 




SURFACE VIEW OF MALIGNANT GROWTHS IN 
RECTUM 


ROOTLIKE EXTENSION OF 
GROWTH INTO VEINS IN 
PERIRECTAL FAT. 


FIG. 2. — Patient (5.5.S2) died from hepatic metastases three and a half years after excision of the rectum. 


cerous emboli along the haemorrhoidal veins may give rise to hepatic metastases and so 
it is natural to ask if any information as to whether or not this disaster has occurred 
tan be obtained by the dissection of the veins in an operation specimen. It is of course 
obvious that an embolus composed of cancer cells might travel up the hsemorrhoidal 
vein without leaving any trace behind. This being so, the latent existence of hepatic 
metastases cannot be excluded because nothing is found in the veins of the operation 
specimen, but in some cases when the vein is dissected a solid clump of cancer cells can 
actually be demonstrated in the haemorrhoidal vein or one of its tributaries. As a rule 
such an intravenous extension remains in continuity with the primary growth and appears 
as a root-like process pushed out for a variable distance along the lumen of the vein 
as though along the path of least resistance (fig. 2). 
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Operation specimen and gland dissection Section of ha:morrboidal vein Slice through liver at autopsy 

FIG. 3. 
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Section of Proctology 

One o£ the first patients in whom this intravenous extension was noticed died a few 
days after the operation for cancer of the rectum and the post-mortem examination 
revealed a small hepatic metastasis (fig. 3). So we decided to .iriake the dissection of the 
veins part of the routine examination of all operation specimens of rectal cancer to 
see how often venous spread could be demonstrated and also in fatal cases to 
correlate post-mortem findings with the results of vein dissections. 

More than 1,000 operation specimens of rectal cancer have now been examined for 
the presence of cancer cells in the ha;morrhoidal vein or its tributaries and the type of 
intravenous spread just described has been found in 17%, so it is not really a rare 
phenomenon. It occurs with equal frequency in all regions of the rectum, and though 
commoner in advanced growths with lymphatic metastases, it may also be found in 
tumours at an early stage of development. Its closest correlation is with the histology 
of the primary tumour, an association which is very definite and convincing. The more 
rapid the growth the greater the likelihood of venous spread. Evidence of venous spread 
has been found in less than 5% of alt well-dilferent'iated slow-growing rectal cancers 
(Grade I), whereas in anaplastic growths of high-grade malignancy (Grade IV) it is 
demonstrable in more than 31% of cases (Table I). 


TABLE I.— INFLUENCE OF HISTOLOGY OF TUMOUR ON INCIDENCE OF 
VENOUS SPREAD 


Grade of 
primary 
tumour 
L 
♦) 

3 

■i 

Colloid 


Number of 
cases 
dl 
442 
179 
19 
107 


Percentase 
with venous 
spread 
4-0 
11-8 
25-4 
31-6 
19-5 


In collecting information from post-mortem examinations the first point was to decide 
whether or not the presence of ^demonstrable growth in the hatmorrhoidal vein of 
an operation specimen is or is not always associated with hepatic metastases. Opportunity 
for a full post-mortem examination has now been obtained in 63 patients who have died 
within a week or two of excision of the rectum; in all of these a dissection of the htemo- 
rrhoidal veins had been made. In 20 of these 63 cases malignant growth had been 
noticed in the htemorthoidal vein or one of its tributaries and at first it was assumed 
that hepatic metastases would be found in all these cases. Actually metastases were 
found in only 10 of these 20 cases. It gradually became Clear that no certain forecast 
of hepatic metastases can be made from the finding of malignant growth in the 
ha;morrhoidal vein, although it is undoubtedly true that hepatic metastases are more 
common in cases with demonstrable venous spread. As the figures stand at present 
hepatic metastases have been found in exactly half of the cases in which the veins 
showed carcinomatous extensions, whereas hepatic metastases have been found in only 
one-quarter of the cases in which the veins were free. 

In considering how it can happen that the liver may remain free from metastases 
although malignant growth has been established in the hsemorrhoidal vein it must be 
kept in mind that venous spread, like lymphatic, varies in degree. In most of the cases 
without hepatic metastases the groivth in the vein was firmly fixed and slight in extent 
but hepatic metastases were more commonly found when the intravenous growth had 
spread for an inch or more along the lumen of a larger vein. Comparisons of the survival 
rate with and without venous spread leave no doubt that the type of intravascular extension 
we are considering does adversely affect prognosis. For purposes of comparison I took a 
group of 400 patients, all of whom have been followed up for five years or more, and 
contrasted the survival rate of the 58 of these who had had intravenous spread with the 
342 who had not. The survival rate was definitely worse for the venous spread group 
but it would be incorrect to attribute this entirely to one cause. 

Allowance must be made for the fact that venous spread is commoner in tumours of 
a high grade of malignancy and is also generally associated with lymphatic metastases, 
that is to say, yenous spread is often associated with other factors which decrease 
prospects of survival after operation. The fairest comparison would be between cases 
with and those without venous spread, all being of the same grade and all without 
lymphatic metastases, but if calculations are based on those alone then numbers are 
much reduced because venous spread is less common in cases without lymphatic 
metastases. For this reason it would seem to be premature to publish all the figures 
at present, especially in view of the fact that onl.v about one-third of all the cases in 
which vein dissections have been carried out have so far been under observation for 
a full five years. Therefore this should be regarded only as a preliminary survey of 
material which at a later date can be subjected to more exact statistical analysis In the 
meantime I think the following simple generalizations are likely to stand the test of time 
The discovery of a clump of cancer cells in the haemorrhoidal vein adversely affects 
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Operation specimen and gland dissection Section of hccmorrhoidal vein Slice through liver at autop >* 

FIG. 3. 




FIG. 5. — Dissected operation specimen of rectal cancer 
massive thrombosis and extension of the malignant growth 
the superior hxmorrhoidal vein. Patient H. G. alive and wci 
years later. 
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Passing from the number of glands to the much more important^ question of lymphatic 
nietastases \vc find here also a surprising variability, Lyrnphatic metastases may be 
many or few but from the size and shape of the rectal cancer it is rarely possible to 
predict how many will be found. There is, however, a close relation between tbe histo- 
logical grade of the primary tumour and the presence of lymphatic metastases; an even 
closer relationship than was shown to exist between histological grade and venous spread. 
Metastases are comparatively rarely found in well-differentiated growths of a low grade 
of malignancy (Grade I) but are almost invariably present in rapidly growing anaplastic 
tumours (Grade IV). The incidence of lymphatic metastases in- each histological grade 
(Broder’s method) is .shown by an analysis of 1,262 cases recorded in Table IV. These 


TABLE IV.— RELATION OF LYMPHATIC METASTASES TO HISTOLOGICAL 
GRADE OF TUMOUR (1,202 CASES) 

Percentage with 

Tumour Number of lymphatic 

grade cases met a s ta ses 

1 101 10-8 

2 094 42-5 

3 280 73-8 

4 23 95-5 

Colloid 153 72-1 


figures provide a very convincing proof of the importance of microscopic examinations 
and of the value of grading tumours on the basis of their histology. There are of course 
no sharply defined boundaries to the grades; grading is an artificial division into four 
arbitrary groups and some difficulty is likely to be expected therefore in labelling tumours 
which appear to be intermediate in character, but when the necessary experience in 
grading has been gained there is no doubt that a forecast of the extent of lymphatic 
metastases can often be given from a study of the histology of a rectal cancer especially 
for the extreme grades 1 and IV. 

The total number of glandular metastases is also often closely related to the grade 
of the primary tumour. It may be stated as a general rule that the greater the number of 
lymphatic metastases the worse the prognosis is likely to be, but in a survey of a large 
series of cases one is tempted to go further than this and to ask if any special significance 
can be attached to the actual number of metastases. In order to answer this I have 
worked through our records at St. Mark’s dividing up the cases according to the number 
of lymphatic metastases and comparing the survival rates of cases with one, two, three, 
four, &c., glandular deposits. Such an analysis shows at once that the prognosis after 
excision of the rectum for cancer steadily worsens with the increase in the number, of 
metastases especially where more than three or four glands are affected. The follow-up 
records show that patients with only one to three lymphatic metastases often survive 
five years but this fifth anniversary is rarely reached by patients with four or five 
metastases. Here is a generalization easy to remember. Patients with five or more 
metastases rarely live for five years. 

The position of glandular metastases is of even greater importance than their number. 
Any form of lymphatic spread adversely affects prognosis but the simple division of 
cases into those with and those without lymphatic metastases ordinarily used for statistical 
calculations takes no account of position. 

The importance of the presence of Ivmphatic metastases is shown by the grouping 
into A, B and C cases which we have adopted at St. Mark’s Hospital. Since this system 
sometimes has my name attached to it I should like to say that it originated as a con- 
tinuation of a clinical classification used by Mr. Lockhart Mummery. He divided his 
cases into favourable, less favourable and unfavourable groups on the basis of his clinical 
judgment and when I suggested that the classification would be more generally useful 
if based on pathological standards he gave it his whole-hearted support. I defined the 
cases in which the growth was limited to the rectum as A cases, those with extension to 
the perirectal fat but no lymphatic metastases as B cases and labelled as C cases all 
those with lymphatic rhetastases (fig. 7). The follow-up records soon showed this to be 
a reliable method of assessing prognosis and it has proved particularly useful for com- 
paring cases treated by different operations. 

A further subdivision of the C cases was later adopted in order to study the significance 
of the position of lymphatic metastases. Cases were described as C 2 if the lymphatic 
metastases extended up to and included the gland nearest the point of ligature of the 
vascular pedicle. If, however, the lymphatic spread had not reached this level and the 
glands in this region were free from metastases the case was labelled C 1 (fig. 8). The 
striking difference in the survival rates of these two groups will be illustrated in the 
last section of this paper which deals with the results of operative treatment. 

In what fraction of all cases of rectal cancer are lymphatic metastases so situated that 
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prognosis due to a greater probability of hepatic metastases. In considering the chances 
of this, attention should be given to the extent and character of venous spread. If this 
IS limited to the outer margin of the primary tumour and firmly fixed it has about the 
same significance as an isolated lymphatic metastasis (fig. 4), but if the growth within 
the vein is massive and accompanied, by loose- clots the passage of emboli to the liver 
IS ataost certain. I say “almost certain” because no one who has had the opportunity 
of observing the vagaries of human cancer would venture to predict the future without 
reservation. 


A man (H. G.), aged 62, was operated on by perineo-abdominal excision in March 1S37 
(by Mr. W. B. Gabriel). An ulcerating growth three inches in diameter almost com- 
pletely encircled the lower third -of the rectum; ■ There was much local spread into the 
perirectal fat and the superior hsemorrhoidal vein stood out prominently and felt Ito 
a knotted cord. .-Dissection showed the vein to be completely thrombosed and filled with 
carcinoma along its entire course, extending right from the primary tumour to the 
ligature of the vascular pedicle. There was also evidence of retrograde extension along 
many of the tributaries of the hmmorrhoidal vein, but strangely enough- the lymphatic 
glands were all free from metastases (figs. 5 and 6). The patient made a good recovery 
from the operation. That was five years ago and he is still alive and well. His perineal 
wound has completely healed and there is no sign of recurrence or of liver disease. He 
does a long day's work in an office. He ascribes his good health in part to the fact that 
he has had nothing to do with doctors for more than three years. 


Lymphatic Spread 

The dissection of operation specimens of rectal cancer and the preparation of scale 
drawings to show the position, size and number of lymphatic metastases have been per- 
fected by my senior assistant, Mr. H. J. R. Bussey. B.Sc. .These gland dissections were 
undertaken at first simply for the purpose of giving to the surgeon as much information 
as possible about the patient on whom he had operated, but the accumulation of these 
records and their reconsideration in the light of the patient’s after-history is beginning 
to bring forth a substantial return for the labour involved. 

There is an amazing variability in the number of lymphatic glands found during the 
dissection of operation specimens of rectal cancer. In some cases only one or two glands 
are to be found whereas in others it may be easy to dissect out more than fifty. In a 
consecutive series of 596 operation specimens of rectal cancer the average number of 
glands was 17-4 but there was a very wide “scatter” (Table II). It is obvious that lye 
cannot speak of any fixed normal number of glands but that new lymphoid tissue in 
varying amount is produced to meet a need and in response to some stimulus. 

In rectal cancer the stimulus to proliferation of lymphoid tissue appears to be septic 
absorption and this depends chiefly on the surface area of the malignant ulceration. 
Support for this statement is provided by correlating the total number of lymphatic glands 
with measurement of the size of the primary tumour in the rectum (Table III). Lymphatic 


TABLE II. 


Number of 

Number of glands 

mes 

found 

25 

0- 5 

102 

0-10 

144 

11-15 

139 

16-20 

• D2 

21-25 

56 

26-30 

22 

.32-35 

7 

30-10 

n 

41-45 

3 

46-.50 

4 

50 -f 

596 



Mean number of glands 17-4. 


TABLE III.— RELATION OF SIZE OF TUMOOK 
TO NUMBER OF GLANDS. 

Mean nurobo' 

Size of tumour nf glands 

131 large tumours (more than 3 in. in diameter) 21 
*333 medium lumours (diameter 2 in. to 3 in.) 17‘1 
129 small tumours (diameter less than 2 in.) 

Quadrants affected 

203 tumours spread over 4 quadrants ... . 

200 „ „ 3 ^ ... 17-4 

85 „ „ ;; 2 ” ... 

^2 ,, „ „ ] quadrant ... 


wlands are most numerous in association with big ulcerating growths which are septic 
m character. The cancerous tissue itself appears to exert little, if any, stimulus to the 
nroduction of new lymphatic glands. This is shown by the fact that for growths of a 
similar surface area the total number of lymphatic glands is approximately the same 
whether the cancer is at an early stage and confined to the rectal muscle or is more 
oAirnrirerl nnd has spread to the perirectal fat. Invasion of lymphatic glands by cancerous 
vS doernot ac?L a call to the formation of new lymphatic glands on an IppreciaWe 
rnneerous metastases do of course increase the size of existing lymphatic glands 
IZ in oneration specimens of rectal cancer of similar size the total number of glands 
but in the same whether there be many metastases or few. 
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lymphatic metastascs, but when only one or two of the regional glands are affected the 
disease may still be well within the scope of perineal excision. In one of ttvo cases 
illustrated in fig. 9 the metastases are within reach of perineal excision, whereas the 
other case would certainly have had a better chance with a combined operation. The 
question now to be considered is in what proportion of all cases with glandular metastases 
has the lymphatic spread passed beyond the reach of a perineal excision, but not beyond 
a combined operation. 

I have tried to answer this question by making a survey of 425 cases with glandular 
metastases treated by a combined operation, dividing them into two groups, one suitable 
for a perineal and the other for a combined excision. As so often happens when one 
tries to draw arbitrary lines where there is no natural boundary I found myself left with 
a large number of border-line cases in which it was hard to say whether all the affected 
glands would or would not have been included in the tissue removed by perineal 
excision. There is of course no constant upper limit to the scope of perineal excision, 
this varying from case to case. I therefore decided to confine this investigation simply 
to finding out what proportion of cases with glandular metastases are easily within the 




Within scope of perineal excision. Beyond scope of perineal excision. 

FIG. 9. 

scope of perineal excision, regarding all border-line cases as better treated by a combined 
excision. Approaching the series of 425 cases in this way and considering each separately 
I found there wpe only 85 in which the glandular metastases were so situated that 
they w'ould certainly have been included in a perineal excision, a proportion of exactly 
one in five. For tumours in the lower third and ampulla the proportion within the 
scope of perineal excision was slightly higher than for growths situated in the’ upper 
third, but the difference was slight. I do not claim that the remaining 340 cases could 
all have been cured only by a combined operation. They include some which might 
with luck have been cured by perineal excision and some which were actuailv bevond the 
scope of any operation. 

The conclusion I have reached as a result of this survey of a large series of operation 
specimens of rectal cancer is that of the cases now being treated by a combined excision 
at least half (80% of those without and 20% of those with metastases) could have stood 
just as good a chance of cure if they had been treated by perineal excision. 

The champions of the combined operation may declare that by substituting the com- 
bined for the perineal operation thev have given a better chance of cure to at least half 
their patients. The defenders of the perineal may reply that the combined surgeon 
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— Photograph of hxmorrhoidal vein 
thrombosed and distended with malignant 
growth. 



ABC 


FIG. 7. — A. Growth limited to wall of rectum, 

B. Extension of growth to extra-rectal tissues, but no 
mctastases in regional I>miph nodes. 

C. Metastases in regional lymph nodes. 



they could be removed by a combined operation but not by a perineal excision’ Before 
entering this controversial field, or it might be more appropriate to sav before venturing 
into the lion’s den, let me define the isssue as clearly as possible It will I think be 
generally admitted that grow ths without lymphatic metastases situated in the lower third 
and ampulla of the rectum have as good a chance of cure wheUier the 'operation be 
perineal or combined excision. The same is true of many groivths situated in the upper 
third of the rectum, but not of all, because perineal excision cannot reach as lii-rh a.s 
combined. After a general survey of operation specimens of rectal cancer without 
lymphatic metastases, all removed by combined operation, I formed the impression that > 
about 80 % of these might have been treated by perineal excision with an equal chance 
of success. .. . . -r 1 

The combined operation is manifestly superior to the perineal for most cases with 
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of indi\iduals who survive each year. It will be seen from fig. 1 1 that after the 
operation of rectal excision a sharp decline in number 'takes place for the first two or 
three years, due no doubt to recurrences, after which the curve gradually straightens 
out. About 40% of patients were alive after five years. It must not be inferred that 
the 60% who did not survive all died of rectal cancer. To calculate the number of 
rectal cancer deaths we have to subtract the number of deaths expected in a population 
of similar composition as regards age and sex. The estimated survival of a control 
population has been calculated from the Registrar-General’s Returns, and is recorded 
by the broken line in fig. 11. A comparison of the survival of the excision of the 
rectum cases (continuous line) with the control population (broken line) shows that after 
a period of five years the survival lines run parallel. In the first place it is dear that 
nearly all deaths from recurrences occur during the first three years and that it must 
be very rare for patients who have survived the fifth anniversary of this operation to 
die of a recurrence. No doubt there are exceptional cases of cancer of a low grade of 
malignancy which run a course of more than five years and ultimately prove fatal (some 
cases of this sort being included in our records), but the risk of dying from rectal 
cancer more than five years after operation is insufficient to be detected by 'comparison 
with the control population. Secondly we learn from this chart that 60% of the rectal 
cancer cases were dead at the fifth anniversary and 10% of the control population had 
also died of other causes. By subtracting this 10% we are justified in assuming that 
only 50% of the deaths in the rectal excision group are actually due to rectal cancer. 

extremely rare for any untreated case of rectal cancer to survive for five years 
and the conclusion is obvious that the surgical treatment given to these patients cured 
approximately half. Finally it is .interesting to notice that once the risk of recurrence 
^ patient who has been deprived of his rectum has as good an expectation 
of life as a person of similar age who still possesses this organ, a comforting thought 
for surgeons to plant in the mind of a patient hesitating about submitting to operation. 

In fig. 12 the sunival of rectal cancer patients treated by excision is compared with 
those treated by colostomy only. For the most part these latter were so treated because 
e mah^ant dise^e was too far advanced for there to be any prospect of cure by 
ramcai excision. The two' groups of cases differed therefore in stage of development 
respect of age and sex and so are not strictly comparable, but the expression 
o s f^rts of survival as they stand does enable comparison to be made between the 
a e o patients treated by colostomy only and those by radical excision. Colostomy is 
a gnm sentence. In this_^ series the operative mortality was 15-6% and more than half 

within twelve months. The original population was 492 
p. ^ "bom three lived for five years and none survived to the si.xth year. 

Rprt^i compares the survival after excision of the rectum of males and females, 

of ^ commoner in men than in women. On the other hand at the time 

tlippp Vio' is generally at a more advanced stage in women than in men, 

increase of 10% in the proportion with lymphatic metastases. These 
rnrvpe disadvanta.ges appear to cancel themselves out at first for the survival 

whirVi tViP ^ follow a sim'Jar course for the first three or four years, after 

rmniilafip female survivors than men. The expectation of life of a control 

to notice ^h° "omen is slightly better than that of men and it is interesting 

trpafprt V, "ncn once the risk of recurrence has passed the women cancer patients 
T. • ^ renal excision enjoy the advantage which seems to be their birthright. 

coiilH Rp'*^ organs of the body that the results of surgical treatment 

w.nv fpp earlier treatment. This can be shown in a very convincing 


wav for 1 * ucaiiucui. iuis can uc suowii in a very cuniincing 

excisinn Mncer by comparing the survival rate of A, B, and C cases after radical 

bv nprtyipN ^ P^tineal or the combined operation (fig. 14). Of the A cases treated 
83-^0' p excision 82-2% were alive after five years and of those treated by' combined 
a five-vpnr°^ cases also the results of surgical treatment were very satisfactory, showing 
UnfortunaM'^^'^*^^^^ bT2% for the perineal and 62-3% for the combined operations, 
and B sta"^ ^ ptesent time less than half the patients are operated on at the A 

begin rr> once lymphatic spread has commenced the prospects of surgical cure 

able imn especially for the perineal group (C cases in fig, 14). A very’ consider- 

before th therefore result if a larger proportion of cases were treated 

once Ivnf lymphatic metastases. Prompt treatment is more than ever imperative 

IvmnbJi-; ^ otic spread has commenced. If we take C 1 cases as representing earlv 
improvein C 2 as late then a move forward from C 2 to C I would mean an 

bined (fig^"^5)°*^ perineal group and more than twice this for the com- 

onerat?r^^fam°" survivors after excision of the rectum treated bv perineal 

” ' patients) and combined (514 patients) shows very little difference (fig. 16). 
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submits about half his patients to an unnecessarily extensive operation. A bette; 
ueience of the perineal operation would be to refer to the graphs illustrating the result 
of suigical treatment (figs. 16 and 17), or to quote the following case which shows tha 
perineal e.xcision may sometimes succeed even when the case seems more suitahle for r 
combined operation. 


photograph of the operation specimen and gland dissection from a patieni 
V carried out a perineal excision in 1938. Lymphatic 

metastases were found along the course of the superior haemorrhoidal vessels, but the 
patient ^ade. a good recovery and has remained in good health for more than five 
® recently married in spite of her colostomy, but before having children 
she told me her husband wished to be reassured that they would not be born "with the 
back passage m front”. , 



FIG. 10.— Peon?' 
ion: five I>-niph4“= 
ases and venous 
lent alive and weh 
ITS later. 


Results of Surgical Tre.\tme>:t of Rectal C.vncer 

The cases hitherto described were exceptional in character. I choose them deliberately 
to show that patients with very extensive local, venous and lymphatic spread may sometimes 
pass the five-year milestone in defiance of all established principles of progno.sis. No one 
can foretell what may happen to an individual patient but for a large group of cases the 
average expectation of life may be foretold with mathematical precision. 

The charts are based on an analysis of 905 cases of rectal cancer treated by radic."!! 
excision at St. Mark’s Hospital (514 by combined and 391 by perineal excision) and 
on an additional 492 cases treated by colostomy alone. The patients were followed up 
year by year and only 32 of the excision cases were lost sight of, thanks to the care taken 
bv those responsible for the records. I am greatly indebted to Mr. W. B. Gabriel, who 
w'ith the help of a grant from the Medical Research Council, started this follow-up 
in 1922 and supervised it personally for fifteen years, and .tIso to Mr. O. V. LIoyd-Dayics 
who is in charge at present. These unique records are now providing information 
which has never before been available on such a scale. 

The first chart (fig. II) records the general survival rate of cancer of the rectum 
treated by radic.Tl excision. In this, and all succeeding charts, the upright axis record.' 
the number of individuals alive and the horizontal .axis the time of survival in ye.irs. 
The initial population is represented as 100 so the graphs actually record the percent.igc 
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FIG. 13. — Comparison of survival rates of Cl and C2 cases, (Operation 
deaths excluded.) 




FIG. 17. — Survival rates of cases 
with lymphatic metastascs only. 


If the operation deaths are included then the perineal group showed 40-9% alive after 
five years compared with the 39-2% of survivors from the combined operations. On the 
other hand by excluding operation deaths and limiting the comparison to operation 
survivors then the combined operations could boast a slight advantage, 47-1% being 
alive after five years compared with 44-9% of the perineal. In this series the operative 
mortality of the combined operations was 15% and of the perineal 8-7%. This difference 
has turned the scale but is unlikely to do so in the future because tbe operative 
mortality of the combined operation is steadily declining. 

There is no doubt that the combined operation because of its more extensive clear- 
ance of the lymphatic field, does cure some cases in which perineal excision could not 
succeed. If fig. 16 could be taken as a fair comparison then it would, seem that the 
number of parients cured by tbe more extensive operation was small and did not equal 
the number lost through the initial higher operative mortality. Obviously survival 
rates of patients treated by different methods cannot be compared if the two groups 
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[November 5, 1943] 

Pulmonary Complications Following Simple Herniorrhaphy 

By Squadron. Leader B. G. B, Lucas, R.A.F.V.R. 

An invesiigation was made to ascertain why the percentage of pulntonary complica- 
tions following inguinal herniorrhaphy in Service cases’ appeared to be so high and, if 
possible, to reduce their number. Though most of the complications following 
herniorrhaphy arc of a mild character, and not sufBcient to interfere seriously with con- 
valescence, yet they can make life extremely uncomfortable for the patient. 

For statistical purposes I divided these' post-operative chests into four groups ; 
(1) Those who complained of a cough for the first forty-eight hours following operation 
hut did not expectorate or have any other clinical signs except occasionally a temperature 
of 99° F. (2) Those who had mild clinical signs in the chest and a temperature of up 
to 100° F., but which cleared up within three days. (3) Those whose “chests” lasted 
between three and five days, and (4) Those who had a “chest” longer than five days. 

All the patients were seen and examined several times following operation and the 
results were noted on their antesthetic records. Often the only evidence of a cough was 
the patient’s 'own statement, but as this investigation was being carried out primarily 
for his benefit, one felt that his word should be believed. 

The type of operation was the same for all the cases under review. It was the so-called 
McArthur operation in which a strip of external oblique fascia is used to repair the 
inguinal canal. Only unilateral cases being operated upon for the first time were 
included. The ptemedicauon used, unless othertvise mentioned, was a th'ird of a grain 
of omnopon and one hundred and fiftieth of scopolamine given one hour before operation. 

The first series was operated upon under general anssthesia using half a gramme of 
pentothal followed by nitrous, oxide, oxygen and ether in a Boyle’s apparatus. Of 85 
cases 10-5% coughed, 20’0% had slight “chests”, 16-5% moderate and H'1% severe. 

These figures seemed extraordinarily high. To verify the statement that ether itself 
is not a factor in post-operative respiratory complications (Sircar and Boston. 1940), a 
number of cases was done under half a gramme of pentothal followed by gas and oxygen 
alone. The total number of cases was 69 and the results were; 10-2o(, coughed; 20-3% 
had slight “chests”; 8-1% moderate and 8-1% again severe. 

This was slightly better than the ether series, but although the number of moderate 
and severe “chests” was slightly reduced, that of the mild ones remained unaltered. 

It was now decided to investigate the possibilities of local anwsthesia. The method 
chosen was a regional nerve block injected in the area between the lowest costal margin 
and the superior iliac crest. This, rather than infiltration near the operation site, was 
selected for two reasons. Local infiltration distorts the anatomy of the region and 
predisposes to infection. Also regional anasthesia can he carried out by the aiuesthetisi 
and not by the surgeon, so saving time. 1% novocain was used. During the operation 
small doses of pentothal were given from time to time to keep the patient asleep. It was 
felt that local antesthesia alone, without some heavy premedication, was not ideal from 
a psychological point of view, and although omnopon and scopolamine does produce 
some mental dullness, it does not achieve any amnesia in the great majority of cases. 

Of 68 cases 13-2% coughed; 8-8% had slight “chests”; 10-2% moderate and ll-8o/ 
severe ones. This then appeared an unsatisfactory method as the resuiis were only 
slightly better than those under general anKsthesia'. Admittedly, the cough and mild 
cases were slightly less, but_ the number with no complications 'at all was roughly the 
same; 56% as opposed to 53%. But the number of moderate and severe chwts was 
higher than with pentothal, gas and oxygen. 

So an effort was made to find some' more suitable premedication in place of dte 
pentothal with the local so that the patient while being coinfortahle and) if possible 
asleep and amnesic, would no: be too depressed from a respirators' point of 
view during the operation. Various drugs were tried, but none was found to be com 
plctely satisfactory. The opiates and oral barbiturates in large doses cau.sed too much 
Feb. — A xatsTH 1 
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arc dissimilar in constitution. There is ample evidence diat the group of cases 
by combined operation were of a more advanced character than those treated by e 
perineal and no conclusion should he drawn unless allowance has been made lor is 

handicap. _ • i t er , 

The_ operations analysed in this survey were carried out over a period ot .nltecny -• 
During this time many improvements in operative tcchnitiue atm '' i 

introduced allowing surgeons to accept as suitable for e.'ccision cases which were or 
regarded as inoperable. Mr. L. E. C. Norbury, senior surgeon to St. nas 

pointed out that the hospital operability rate, which was 51% in j 

more general adoption of the combined operation until it reached n ,a i’' 
has reached a higher level since then. . , , , j ,, 

The acceptance for operation of cases formerly regarded 
a natural consequence a striking rise in die proportion of cases found to /-J no’ 
metastases. ISetore the year 1928 our records showed lymphatic me as 
of operation specimens. The proportion with metastases rose to -t/^o , 

period 1928-1932 and to 53% in die next five ^•ears. These changes dd 
equally the perineal and combined operation patients because ui \ I . cones- 

operability rate was low and the percentage of cases \vith nm bv the 

poiidingly low, the majority of excisions at St. Marks Hospital has Visen 

perineal method, whereas in more recent years when the ‘ metastase-S 

and been accompanied by ;i rise in thc-proportioii of cases w’lth ) r bolder 

most of the excisions have been carried out by a combined .' p-gqt vears 

policy towards rectal cancer which has characterized surgical compared 

has obviously adversely handicapped the score of the combined op . , (be 

with perineal. I am convinced drat if the operability rate bad n . qqniparison 
proportion of cases with lymphatic metastases had remained constant me l a^^ 
between the two operations would have shown :i more substantial * o 

the combined operation. • . . t is to limit any 

With the figures available at the present time the fan-est proetdur without 

comparison of these two operations to cases with lymphatic „ ‘tjve of d'^ 

lymphatic metastases the survival rate is practically the *■’1” , lymphatit 

operation but when comparison is made of survival rates -of th .. j'jcreasing 
nietastases (fig. 17) ive see that the combined operation has ^ witli 

advantage over the perineal, reaching to 13% after introduced in 

admiration the improvements in surgical technique which ba\e combined 

recent years I venture to prophesy that the ultimate credit balance t ^ 
operation for cases with lymphatic metastases judged on a fi\e-)ca 
as much as 15 to 20% in the end. . , . . . ,,,.adUv increased 

Advances in surgical technique and the planning of operations h.u teduced 

the operability rate, whilst at the same time the operation *nLt-operative super- 

by improvements in anesthetics, by team work and more careful p 
vLion The result has been that the .percentage of five-year cures bf ® es rectal 

It should be made better known to die world at large that m ‘-.Ls the resub'' 
cancer can be completely cured and that even m Ks more advanced ■ q^jlier 

of surgical treatment are often very satisfactory. The chief need of tl 
diagnosis. 

I would like to offer my sincere thanks to Mr. Lockhart Mummery' to a hose for 
the laboratory at St. Mark’s Hospital owes its origim Grateful "“‘d to the 

to the Medical Research Council for a grant to aid the Follow-up Sdieme a ^ 

British Empire Cancer Campaign for an annual grant towards the expenses of die 

described. 

The following references give a description of the surgical operations mentioned: 


, 74 . 
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diffuse variety. Similarly there was little sputum at first but tvhen it did appear it was 
purulent and sometimes slightly rusty in character. 

The treatment of both types of atelectasis was the same and' was purely mechanical. 
Its aim was to expand the lungs and to promote coughing. This was done by an intensi- 
fication of the breathing exercises previously mentioned and hourly administrations of 
carbon dioxide. Movement in bed was encouraged as far as possible. 

The results of chemotherapy in the treatment of these post-operative chests have 
been extremely poor. This conclusion has been reached not only from a study of these 
cases under review but also from the observation and treatment of all the post-operative 
pulmonary complications following other operations over the same period of time. 
Although chemotherapy will lower the temperature, the other signs and symptoms remain 
unaltered and the average duration of the condition is more than doubled. It is difficult 
to explain why this should be so but possibly the toxic effect of the therapeutic drug 
causes a certain amount of “miserableness” on the part of the patient, with the result 
that the all-important stirring up of the lungs is not done properly. In all these cases 
of herniorrhaphy there were no examples of massive collapse of the lung and those who 
developed lobar* atelectasis all showed signs of re-expansion and improvement within 
four days. But should this not be so, bronchoscopy is to be recommended. This has 
been adopted as the standard treatment for all other cases of lobar and massive collapse 
which have occurred post-operatively and have not responded to expansion therapy 
within five days. So far it has given very good results. 

To turn now to the cause of this high incidence of post-operative pulmonary compli- 
cations following herniorrhaphy. The majority of these “chests” are atelectatic in origin 
and this is probably the key to the problem. One very definite factor is the immediate 
post-operative respiratory depression due to the method of anaesthesia employed. This 
depression allows small plugs of mucus to settle in the bronchioles, with resulting collapse. 
The collapsed area subsequently becomes infected. If any respiratory infection is 
present obviously there will be a greater amount of mucus present than normal with a 
consequent increase in the possibility of the bronchioles being obstructed. 

But this depression of respiration by the method of anxsthesia is not all. Early in 
this investigation it was noticed that most of the chest complications occurred mainly 
on the same side as the operation. So 14 cases were screened four hours after operation. 
Unfortunately, owing to the small number of cases screened and because of technical 
difficulties no precise results could be obtained, but in all cases there was a definite 
diminution in diaphragmatic movement on the operated side. Of the 14 cases, 1 developed 
a moderate “chest” and 3 slight. These findings have recently been confirmed by Bird, 
Kilner and Martin (1943). 

Why was there this partial fixation of the diaphragm? Was it due to sympathetic 
stimulation from the spermatic cord during operation causing a spasm of the diaphragm 
aftenvards? To prove or disprove this, in about 30 cases, some under general and others 
under local anaesthesia, 10 c.c. of 2% novocain was injected around the cord after exposure 
but before it was handled, to block any sympathetic impulses that might arise from this 
site. This, however, appeared to make no difference whatsoever. 

One is led to the conclusion that this fixation of the diaphragm and post-operative 
hypoventilation are due to some common factor which is not present to the same extent 
in any other condition. This is undoubtedly post-operative pain at the operation site on 
respiration. In the operation of inguinal herniorrhaphy certain muscle layers are 
deliberately tightened and sewn together so that they are unable to move as freely, one 
with the other, as they were accustomed. Now in the male, deep, respirations are always 
associated with the movement of all abdominal muscles. Hence there is pain on 
respiration, inhibiting it at a time when it is of greatest value. 

This unfortunately cannot be the whole story, as it would not account for the fixation 
of the diaphragm before the patient recovers consciousness, but it is probably the main 
reason. This is borne out in two ways. Firstly, the unco-operative miserable patients 
who are terrified to breathe deeply because of pain get more “chests” than the others, 
and secondly, there is the improvement brought abo-ut by post-operative breathing 
exercises. The final test of this theory would be, of course, to amesthetize the hernial 
3", ^ "'^y the analgesia would last several days. If this were so there 

would be no post-operative pain to inhibit respiration. It could be done theoreticallv 
by using pa^ra vertebral block anesthesia with an oily anesthetic solution such as procto- 
caine. So far I have not done this as I am not convinced that the injection of large 
quantities of an oily solution around a nerve root is entirely free from danger. ^ 

In conclusion, I would like to touch upon the very old question of the choice of 
anesthesia for inguinal herniorrhaphy. Mv opinion is'that, all things being equal the 
number of post-operative “chests” is roughly the same whatever the method, but 'with 
Feb. — .\ x.ESTH. 2 
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respirntory depression as did avertin or pcntothal rectally, while oral barbituraics in 
small doses ottea caused excitement. Eventually chloral hvdrate was chosen as it had 
less respiratory depression than any other drug, and with omnopon and .scopolamine 
protlucccl very good amnesia. Two doses of thirty grains were given; one the night before 
and the other three hours before operation. 

The first series done with this method .showed somewhat similar results to tliosc of 
pentothal ami local. Of -16 patients l7-d% coughed; 13 4% had mild "chests"; 2-9% 
moderate, and I0-9°o severe. But it was thought that these results might be improved 
if the jjatients could fidly ventilate their lungs immediately following operation. 
Accordingly a system of pre- anti post-operative breathing exercises was instituted. These 
aimed at e.xjjanding the bases of the lungs, being modified from those originally described 
by Machlahon (192S). They were taught to the patient the day, or if possible several 
days, before operation and his co-o(jeration was obtained as far as possible. Immediately 
on returning from the operating theatre the exercises were begun, and repeated under 
supervision every four hours, or more often, for the first forty-eight hours, and afterwards 
twice daily with the addition of abdominal and leg exercises to maintain the genera 
tone of the muscles of the body. 

This method has so far given the best results, and has effected a reduaion in die 
number of post-operative respiratorv' complications. Total number of cases 1)7. Oft esc 
11 ‘2% coughed; 6'9% had mild “chests"; 6-9o^ moderate, and 6-0°£, severe. 

Spinal antesthesia was not used at all for any series of cases as it was considered that 
the post-operative complications such as headache, backache, &c., would outw'eigh an) 
advantages there might be in the c.ase of its administration. Also, the general 
at present is that the respiratory complications of spinal anatsthesia are as higi 
not higher than those which follow any other form of anaesthesia. > , a f om 

When all the cases of post-operative pulmonary complications were analysed r 
a clinical point of view they were found to be of three main types. The .first were 
simple coughs. These were difficult to identify accurately as they had no clinical 
radiological signs beyond the occasional temperature. These cases all cleared up nipio, 
without any .special treatment. . i 

Secondly, there were the cases of simple bronchitis. These all showed the tjjio 
signs and symptoms of that disease with. cough, temperature of 100” to 101” and slig 
raised pulse and rc.spiration rates. The condition lasted about a week or so, “ 
was to be expected, was more common in the older patients. Standard medical 
such as inhalation and expectorant mixtures, was found to give die best results for i 
group of cases. . . 

The remaining group of post-operative “chests” constituted the great in.ajonty. . r . 
were all cases of atelectasis and could be subdivided into two types, diffuse and lo • 
Diffuse atelectasis was the more common. The condition first gave rise to synipton^ 
about thirty-six hours following operation when there was a drv cough and a 
of 99° to 101”. The pulse and respiration rates were both raised and the patient in>S 
complain of a vague tightness of the chest. At this stage there were often no clini ^ 
signs, but occasionally the breath sounds might be slightly dimini-shed at bodi oav' 
or a few' scattered crepitant r.ales might be heard. Twentv-four hours later the ten 
peiature was still raised and sputum appeared. This was thick and rapidly becan 
purulent. On auscultation many fine rales could be heard in all areas. In the niwc 
severe types small patches of what appeared to be consolidation were sometimes detect 
At this stage there was usually some dyspnoea. , 

Radiologically the picture was somewhat confusing, depending at what stage the X-ra) 
was taken. If it was taken very early, within four to eight hours of the onset, inunue 
areas of collapse could be seen scattered throughout the lungs. This picture was vet) 
similar to that of the pneumonitis of young children described by Gill (1938). But ni tn 
great majority of cases this w’as only transient and an X-ray taken eight hours late 
revealed absolutely nothing. The duration of tlie condition varied but a straightforwart 
case with suitable treatment usually cleared up within four or five davs, the temperature 
resolvin'^ rapidly. One has formed a very definite clinic.al impression that those cases 
which occurred following operation under general anxsthesia. particularly with ether, 
were more severe in character and lasted longer. 

Lobar atelectasis occurred less frequently but was a more severe condition. The onset 
was similar to that of the diffuse v.ariety but pain and dyspnoea were more marked. Often 
there was some cyanosis. Examination of the chest revealed all the signs of collapsed 
lobe with diminished movement, dullness and diminished or absent breath sounds. Bs 
m evnect onlv the middle and lower lobes were affected, often on the same side 

1 ’ T-k 'i*_ R *-n-t rl-n»c^ fin/'linfrc ^ vtaen fnr tllC 
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\u\ r^npnrion ’ Raciiomphv confirmed these findings. The temperature rose for tfif 
P nrt to 102" or 103" and then resolved rapidly 
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inhalation anaesthesia, particularly using ether, the ’‘chests” are more severe. This is what 
one would e.sjjcct as any lung tissue which may collapse, instead of being normal and 
healthy to start with, has been grossly irritated by the ether. This predisposes to 
infection. I believe that the advantage of local aiuesthesia lies in the fact that post- 
operative hyjjcrventilation can be carried out immediately on return from the operating 
theatre, so combating this period of post-operative respiratory depression which is so 
harmful from a chest point of view.' 
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Mr. Derrick J. Martin referred to the investigation he. with others, had carried 
an E.M.S. Hospital on 2,000 consecutive operations on Service cases. In ‘he main, 
findings were in agreement with those of Squadron Leader Lucas. He showed inai i 
site of operation was the most important factor, quoting the results following nermowiii 
and Trendelenburg operations. These two operations look tlie same time idverage xwemi 
seven minutes) and similar depths of anmsthesia. Hernial repairs showed a compneauu 
rate of 45% and Trendelenburg operations 1%. h„rnio- 

In order to encourage deep breathing he had made a habit of getting all tne iw 
tomies up after twenty-four hours as it was found that patients could ih'm oreauie “ 
deeply than in bed and could cough with less pain through the support anordea i 
inguinal canal by the thighs. This did not lessen the incidence of complication 
lessened its length and severity. 


Surgeon Liculcnant-Commandcr T. F. Miles: In a series of 218 operations 
of inguinal hernia in male Service patients no records have been kept for which 

and these observations are necessarily confined to the 20 cases of would’ 

occurred and which were diagnosed clinicall.v and confirmed radiologically. inese w 
fall among the moderate and severe cases in Squadron Leader Lucas s „,nstly 

incidence is higher than in a smaller series of otlier lower abdominal operations, j 
appendicectomies, and is in marked contrast to over 1,000 orthopoedio and R®" , ‘fioht 
operations, which have been performed during the same period with rarelj^ even a s » 
cough arising therefrom. . ,*„ipetasiSi 

The more extensive Gallie operation would appear to carry a greater risk of ateK>-'». 
as 13 cases occurred following 82 Gallie operations, whereas 5 occurred foiiowms 
Bassini operations. . ,i,,inta2e 

A series with ether anmsthesia and another with cyclopropane show a slight aavani ^ 
for the latter, but the numbers are too small and the difference too slight to o®. “ -ieij 

On the other hand the choice of anmsthetist may be important as in this series ine 
of atelectasis was three and a half times greater with "conscripted” amesthetisis i ^ 
with regular anaesthetists. It is probable that the occasional anaesthetist gets ms 
too deep so that there is delayed recovery and a longer period of shallow ^ „g?es. 

Atelectasis, being a mechanical rather than an inflammatory condition, is 5 

sarily more frequent during the winter months. From October to March there wer 
cases after 74 herniotomies, while in the following period. April to September, 

8 following 75 herniotomies, 3 occurred towards the end of June when a' minor heat ' 
was noted. 

In this series 28 herniatoinies were performed on men over 40 with one case 
atelectasis. Over half had chronic bronchitis and mostly Gallies were perforineo. 
seems that younger men, owing to pain, are more frightened to breathe deeply. . ^ 
The incidence of chest complications can be lowered by skilful nursing, entailing R‘°'? 5 
the patient about in the bed, deep breathing exercises before and after operation, an 
the avoidance of morphia post-operatively. 


Major R. J. Clausen, K.A.M.C., said that at the militar.v hospital where he was statioae 
414 operations for hernia were done during the period January to October 1943 inclusive, 
and from them he had records of only 53 chest complications, or 13%. It was clear tnai 
the criteria of complications were much less . stringent than those of Squadron Leader 


Lucas. 

Of these operations 164 were done under spinal anaesthesia and had 12 compheahom. 
175 were done under pentothal-gas-oxygen, with 29 complications. 29 with pentothal-gas- 
oxygen-ether had 7 complications, and 31 with gas-ox.ygen-ether alone had 5 comphds- 
tions. Insignificantly small groups had other ansesthetics. 

He had been impressed by the prevalence of coughs and colds among soldiers, 
who, when histories were being taken, often said: “Yes, just the usual cough"; or “Tlie 
usual soldier’s cough”, and so on. It seemed that soldiers were by nature prone to catarrhoi 
infections of the respiratory tract, and this might be attributable to their mode of life, 
which tended to alternate between crowded stuffy rooms and exposure out of doors- 
In view of this catarrhal tendency he agreed with Dr. Massey Dawkins in condemning 

*'^^nofher"ooinV'of interest on which he hoped someone would be able to give statistics 
.aaa the relation of smoking to chest complications, for many officers and other ranks 
hpavv smokers. He did not think it was any use to stop smoking [or a few days 
bSore operation, as was often recommended; if the abstention was for a few months, 
it might be of value. 
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inhalation antesthesia, particiiiarly using ether, tlie “chests" are more severe. This is what 
one would e-xpect as any lung tissue which may collapse, instead of being normal and 
healthy to start with, has been grossly irritated by the ether. This predisposes to 
infection. I believe that the advantage of local anaisthcsia lies in the feet that post- 
operative hyperventilation can he carried out immediately on return from the operating 
theatre, so combating this period of post-operative respiratory depression which is so 
harmful from a chest point of view.’ 
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Mr, Derrick J. Martin referred to the investigation he, with others, had carried out at 
an E.M.S. Hospital on 2,000 consecutive operations on Service cases. In the main, his 
findings were in agreement with those of Squadron Leader Lucas. He showed that the 
site of operation was the most important factor, quoting the results following herniotomy 
and Trendelenburg operations. These two operations took the same time (average twenty- 
seven minutes) and similar depths of anasthesia. Hernial repairs showed a complication 
rate of 45% and Trendelenburg operations 1%. 

In order to encourage deep breathing he had made a habit of getting all the hernio- 
tomies up after twenty-four hours as it was found that patients could then breathe more 
deeply than in bed and could cough with less pain through the support afforded to the 
inguinal canal by the thighs. This did not lessen the incidence of complication but 
lessened its length and severity. 


Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander T. F. Miles: In a series of 218 operations for repair 
of inguinal hernia in male Service patients no records have been kent for minor coughs 
and these observations are necessarily confined to the 20 cases of atelectasis which 
occurred and which were diagnosed clinically and confirmed radiologically. These would 
fall among the moderate and severe cases in Squadron Leader Lucas’s analysis. This 
incidence is higher than in a smaller series of other lower abdominal operations, mostly 
appendicectomies, and is in marked contrast to over 1,000 orthopedic and neurosurgical 
operations, which have been performed during the same period with rarely even a slight 
cough arising therefrom. 

The more extensive Gallic operation would appear to carry a greater risk of atelectasis, 
as 13 cases occurred following 82 Gallic operations, whereas 5 occurred following 114 
Bassini operations. 

A series with ether anaesthesia and another with cyclopropane show a slight advantage 
for the latter, but the numbers are too small and the difference too slight to be conclusive. 
On the other hand the choice of anassthetist may be important as in this series, the risk 
of atelectasis was three and a half times greater with ‘‘conscripted" anaesthetists than 
with regular anreslhetists. It is probable that the occasional anaesthetist gets his patient 
too deep so that there is delayed recovery and a longer period of shallow breathing. 

Atelectasis, being a mechanical rather than an inflammatory condition, is not neces- 
sarily more frequent during the winter months. From October to March there were o 
cases after 74 herniotomies, while in the following period, April to September, there were 
8 following 75 herniotomies, 3 occurred towards the end of June when a' minor heat wave 
was noted. • - 

In this series 28 herniatomies were performed on men over 40 with one case or 
atelectasis. Over half had chronic bronchitis and mostly GalUes were performed, it 
seems that younger men, owing to pain, are more frightened to breathe deeply. 

The incidence of chest complications can be lowered by skilful nursing, entailing moving 
the patient about in the bed, deep breathing exercises before and after operation, ana 
the avoidance of morphia post- operatively. 


Major R. J. Clausen, R.A.M.C., said that at the military hospital where he was stationed 
414 operations for hernia were done during the period January to October 1943 inclusive, 
and from them he had records of only 53 chest complications, or 13%. It was clear tnat 
the criteria of complications were much less . stringent than those of Squadron Leader 


Of these operations 164 were done under spinal anaesthesia and had 12 complications. 
175 were done under pentothal-gas-oxygen, with 29 complications, 29 with pentothal-gas- 
oxygen-ether had 7 complications, and 31 with gas-oxygen-ether alone had 5 complica- 
tions. Insignificantly small groups had other anasthetics. la,--,,, 

He had been impressed by the prevalence of coughs and colds among soldiers, 
who, when histories were being taken, often said: “Yes, just the usual cough ; or ine 
usual soldier’s cough”, and so on. It seemed that soldiers were by nature prone to catarrnai 
infections of the respiratory tract, and this might be attributable to their mode ot iiie, 
which tended to alternate between crowded stuffy rooms and exposure out ot ooor^ 
In view of this catarrhal tendency he agreed with Dr. .Massey Dawkins in condemning 

AnoUier ”poin^ of interest on which he hoped someone would be able to give statistics 
was the relation of smoking to chest complications, for many officers and other ranss 
were heavy smokers. He did not think it was any use to stop smoking for a few oajs 
before operation, as was often recommended; if the abstention was for a few months, 
it might be of value. 
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President — ^A. C. Roxbtogh, M-D. 

[October 21, 1943, contiimed] 

Dermatomyositis With Sclerodermatous Onset. — Hugh Gordon, M.C., M.B. 

S. W., aged 60. 

The patient, a previously healthy man, noted twelve months ago chafing on his 
insteps, which he attributed to rubber boots. The skin became irritated and sore, no 
doubt partially due to irritant applications which he applied himself, and the condition 
was described as spreading up to his knees. The legs became stiff and walking was 
interfered with. 

Three months ago irritation and redness were noticed on the back of the left forearm. 
This spread up both forearms and the hands were noticed to become swollen. He 
presented himself for advice a few days previously. 

On examination .- — -A dusky red, sclerodermatous” condition of both forearms and. lower 
limbs. The skin of the lower limbs is atrophic and in places broken. There is marked 
shrinking, which appears to be real, of tbe muscles of the forearms. 

A tentative diagnosis of dermatomyositis with sclerodermatous onset has been made. 

A section from the forearm showed changes in the skin and muscle consistent with 
the diagnosis of dermatomyositis. Routine physical examination is negative — chemical 
investigations negative. In view of one success in the past with sulphanilamide (40 gr. 
total dose), this treatment is being given to the patient. 

Dr. G. B. Dowling: I agree, of course, with Dr. Gordon’s view of the case, but whether 
it is called dermatomyositis or progressive scleroderma is, 1 think, immaterial, the two 
representing, according to my belief, different aspects of the same process. 

Dr. F. Farkes Weber: I have seen a good many cases more or less like this. I think that 
there is very little doubt that about twenty years ago such a case would have been 
diagnosed as one of symmetrical generalized scleroderma of the sclerodactylia type. 
I agree now with Dr. Dowling that a case like the present one is to be regarded as a 
variety of dermatomyositis. The prognosis in the “hypertrophic” cases is better than in 
the atrophic. 


Lipoid Necrobiosis Without Diabetes. — ^H. J. Wall.vce, M.R.C.P. 

Mrs. E. B., aged 19. 

Six months ago she had two ulcers on the left leg and one on the right leg, each about 
'A in. in diameter: each had been preceded by a bulla. A tentative diagnosis of staphy- 
lococcal infection was made but the picture rapidly changed, and the small ulceration 
was succeeded by spreading scaly areas. The centre of these lesions assumed a 
violaceous tint, whilst the spreading margins were brown. A little later small yellow 
deposits could be observed towards the periphery of each lesion and in the centre a few 
telangiectatic vessels developed. Each area reached its maximum size in about two 
months from the first appearance of any abnormality. 

The size of the lesions has not altered materially in the past four months and all 
areas are now regressing. The general appearance was thought to resemble either the 
morpboca-like tuberculides or lipoid necrobiosis. Nothing rdevant was elicited in the 
patient’s past or family historv-, e.g. of tuberculosis. There was no evidence of local or 
general vascular disease. 

Section showed: “Necrobiotic areas in the corium each of which were surrounded 
by inflammatoiy cells. Some dilatation of superficial capillaries. Fat could be demon- 
strated in these areas in frozen sections.” 

Mantoux negative in 1:1,000. positive in 1:100. Wasscrmann negative. X-ray of 
chest: No abnormalities seen. Blood cholesterol 130 mg.%. Noon blood sugar 0 081%. 
Twenty-four hourly urine save: Sugar negative (Benedict), Albumin negative. 
Inoculation of biopsy material into a guinea-pig was negative for tuberculosis. 

Feb. — Dermat. 1 
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Pseudoxanthoma Elasticum (“Dermatolysis”, Alibert).— ]. E, M. Wigley, AI.B., and -W. 
. Freuoenthal, M.D. (Previously shown Section of Dermatologv', Februarv 18, 1943; 
Proceedings, April 1943, 3 6, 294.) 

Dr. W. Freudenthal: Two biopsies, one from the loose skin folds over tlie abdomen, 
tire other from the "peau d'qrange’’ skin above the breast; both show a widespread 
degeneration of the elastic tissue as found in pseudoxanthoma elasticum (elastorrhexis 




Pstudoxamhoma elasticum. Broken-up elastic fibres merusted with calcium salts. The 
shallow dircssion of thc_ epidermis (centre) corresponds clinically to a groove of the 
peau d’orangc skin. >•' 


and e^smclasis) 

be^?ncn.ste?“wth calcium salts. The picture thus produced is strikingly sun.lar to 
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that in R E. Wright and W. Freudcnthal’s case of pseudoxanthoma (Section of Derma- 
tolog>% January 21, 1943; Proceedings, April 1943, 36 , 290; see illustration p. 291). 

Clinicallv the following points are of interest-. (1) Some looseness or folding of the 
skin is very frequent in pseudoxanthoma (Brain, 1937) “abdominal skin vert- loose”, 
hut this excessive amount is rare, e.g. Hallopeau and Lafitte (1903), “La peau . . . retombe 
comme un tablier au-devant de I’ombilic”. (2) “Peau d’orange” skin (Goldsmith, 1943) : 
Patient states that this alteration was present since early childhood, though the folds 
developed only fairly recently. Similar changes have been noted in some cases, Milian and 
Lambert (1926), “Peau citrline ”; Griffith and Klauder (1943), “swine skin”. (3) No 
discrete papules are present; they all seem to have become confluent, forming large 
sheets. (4) There is little difference in colour between the normal skin and that of the 
affected areas. The abdominal region is slightly more pinkish, breast and neck slightly 
more whitish than the normal skin. The absence of papules and the lack of yellowish 
discoloration made the diagnosis of pseudoxanthoma difficult or even impossible, without, 
histological examination. . , 

Further investigations . — No angioid streaks (Mr. H. Neame). No Bence-Jones albu- 
minuria. No evidence of thyroid dysfunction. Pituitary fossa : X-rays revealed no abnor- 
malitv. Chest: Opacity right apex, almost certainly a tuberculous lesion. No physical 
signs "or symptoms (Dr. A. Morland). 
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Dr. F. Parkes Weber: One thinks o£ other possible causes for such folds of dermatolysis. 
I remember a case shown here a few years ago which was accompanied by darkening 
of the skin. The folds in that case were about the groin. It had been suggested that 
the pigmentation was of the nature of acanthosis nigricans. 

Dr. Louis Forman: I think the case to which Dr. Parkes Weber refers was that of an 
old lady (shown at the meeting '21.10.37) with a gross thickening and pigmentation of the 
skin. The differential diagnosis was between mycosis fungoides. acanthosis nigricans 
and prurigo. I have not had any subsequent information. 

Dr. W. Freudenthal: Tuberculosis of the lung has been recorded in a number of cases 
of pseudoxanthoma elasticum. This may be more than a mere coincidence, if one 
remembers that the lung is an eminently elastic organ. 


Circinate Sarcoid. — J. E. M. Wicley, M.B. 

Mrs. E. D., aged 40. Two and a half years’ history of slowly spreading- eruption on 
the forehead. No symptoms, and feels perfectly well. Extending from the hair margin 
on to the forehead are three separate, roughly oval lines of brownish-coloured infiltration. 
The skin enclosed within these lines is white, shiny, and slightly atrophic. Glass pres- 
sure on the lines shows brownish infiltration but no definite lupus nodules. 

General physical examination and X-ray examination of the bones of the hands showed 
no abnormality. W’assermann and Kahn reactions negative. 

Biopsy . — In the pars papillaris and upper third of the pars reticularis there are 
numerous small foci of closely packed endothelial cells among which there are many 
multinucleatcd cells, surrounded by an incomplete and very narrow zone of lymphoid 
cells. Sarcoid. 


Nodular Leprosy. — J. E. M. WhcLEv, M3. 

Male, aged 25, a Cypriot. Waiter. Has lived in England for eight years. 

Treated successfully for secondaiy- syphilis about two years ago. W.R. still positive. 
Has noticed some changes in his face and indefinite attacks of shivering and pains for 
about eighteen months. 

On examination . — Leonine facies, showing groups of infiltrated nodules about the 
forehead, naso-labial, and malar regions, chin and lips. Loss of outer half of eyebrows. 
Scattered nodules on arms and trunk. Large mass in right inguinal region. Extensive 
yellowish infiltrated areas over the upper part of the trunk, back and front. No obvious 
areas of anresthesia. 

Acid-fast bacilli were found in a swab taken from his nose as well as in the granulo • 
matous infiltration shown on section. ° 


■^e President: This is a very tj-pical case of nodular leprosy and the slides show an 
number of Hansen s bacilli. Leprosy is not a notifiable disease in this countn- 
and no one can legally compel the patient to do anything about it. " countrj 
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[November 18, 1943] 

Pseudoxanthoma Elasticum (“Dermatolysis”, Alibert).— J. E. M. Wiglev, iM.B., and W. 
Fueudentiial, M.D. (Previously shown Section of Dermatologv, February 18, 1943; 
Proceedings, April 1943, 36 , 294.) 

Freudenthal; Two biopsies, one from the loose skin folds over the abdomen, 
the other from the “peau d’qrange’’ skin above the breast; both show a widespread 
degeneration of the elastic tissue as found in pseudoxanthoma elasticum (elastorrhexis 


Loose folds of skin over the abdomen. 



Showing area of *‘peau d’orange." 




Pieudoxanthoma elasticum. Broken-up elastic fibres encrusted with calcium salu. 
shallow depression of the_ epidermis (centre) corresponds clinically to a groove 
peau d’orange skin. >' ‘h’* 


The 
of the 


, , 1 Tr.irthermore. when stained for calcium by von Kossa’s silver nitrate 

and Gaining for clastic tissue), these broken-up clastic fibres arc seen to 

mwustrd with cakitfm salts. The picture thus produced is strikingly similar to 
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? PempViigvis Foliaceus.— Louis Formal:, M.D. 

C. B., male, aged 35. i . . 

First seen 23.9.43 when the condition had been present five weeks. It had begun on 
the chest and hack and generalized in. two weeks. General health good. No glandular 
or splenic enlargement. Generalized, bright erythrodermia of the trunk, face, limbs, 
feet and hands. The skin of the trunk was hyperkeratotic with much scaling. Numerous 
small areas of white skin, ? normal skin, were to be seen on the trunk. Nikolsky’s sign 
positive on one occasion, negative subsequently. 

Section from hack . — There are numerous blisters beneath horny layer to be seen, and 
one in the deepest part of the epidermis. A few foci of infiltration in the cutis, but 
not of typical cellular significance.. Some degree of acanthosis. 

The President; When I first saw the case 1 thought it was pityriasis rubra, pilaris, but 
these sections showing the blisters are rather suggestive of pemphigus foliaceus. 


Lipodystrophia Progressiva. — C. H. Whittle,' M.D. 

D. C., a married woman, aged 36. 

Six years’ history of swelling of legs. The legs have become steadily thickened, the 
natural shape lost 'and the face and neck at the same time have got thinner and she 
now has a drawn cadaverous expression. Her face very strikingly resembles the face 
of another woman with the same condition under my care about six years ago (seen 
also by Dr. Parkes Weber). A photograph taken some years ago shows the change 
in this patient. 

The legs besides their swollen appearance are cyanotic. The swelling is probably 
due to deposit of fat. Investigations have included basal metabolic rate, serum calcium 
and phosphorus. X-rays of the humerus, tibia and fibula: all normal. The suggestion 
of possible association" with parathyroid tumour is not therefore supported in this case. 

There were mental disturbances' in my first case, chiefly depression. This patient 
also shows an anxious nervous disposition and has been recently under treatment by 
a psychiatrist. 

No treatment is known to be of any value for the condition. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: I have seen several examples of this so-called “lipodystrophia pro- 
gressiva" since I brought forward a case at the Neurological Section of this Society 
(Proceedings, 1913, 6, 71). I would point out that the present patient shows some oedema 
resulting from chronic hypostatic congestion in addition to the accumulation of fat in 
the lower extremities. That is likely to happen in many cases, especially when there 
are slight varicose veins. The question arises whether ati'pical cases with an enormous 
accumulation of fat about the pehns and thighs may be seen without the very striking 
fat atrophy of the face. The cases which 1 have seen in boys have not shown any 
special increase of fat in the lower part of the trunk and thighs. 

Dr. E. W. Prosser Thomas: 1 had a woman patient of about 60 in whom the skin of the 
lower abdomen, buttocks, thighs, legs, and (to a lesser extent) of the e.xtensor surface 
of the arms hung in large flabby folds. The face and upper part of the trunk were 
relatively unaffected. Her skin had apparentlj- always been like this. I do not know 
whether her condition is due to an accumulation of fat in these areas or to a loosening 
of the skin and subcutaneous tissue ot the “dermatolysis" class. Section merely showed 
an excess of fat. 


Comedones in an 'Unusual Position. — C. H. Whittle, M.D. 

W. H., a soldier aged 20. 

Nine months’ history of small nodules on penis. Much complaint of itching and 
pain which "hinders his work”. 

A seborrhocic subject with a scurfy scalp and scars of boils on his neck. 

The Pathological Department, RaddilTc Infimiarv, reported “inclusion dermoid” on 
a biopsy taken at Dr. Carleton's request. 

This is a soldier I saw a week ago about whom his Medical Officer was worried. The 
lesions are on the penis. They arc in three grades: (1) An exaggeration of the come- 
dones that one does see quite frequently, and which may be said to come within the 
normal, but in this case one can express sebaceous material from the follicle; (2) yellowish 
brown follicular papules about 2 mm. in diameter; (3) rather large inflammatory papules 
on the prepuce. - i r 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the histologt-. A biopsv had been done 
b>’ the pathologist at Oxford, who stated it was an inclusion dermoid. Clinically I 
think the lesions are all follicular, but the section can be interpreted as either an inclusion 
dermoid or a comedo. — (Section shown by courtesy of Dr. Alice Carleton). 
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Mackenna: Is the incidence of leprosy in Cyprus abnormally high, 
or IS it merely a coincidence that this is the second leper from Cyprus who has been 
brought to my notice in England within a few months? 

loPn*’’ ■I' reply to Dr. Parkes Weber: MacLeod (“Diseases of the Skin”, 

iS/iU, ^ 498) writes of a case of a boy in Ireland who was infected by his father a leper 
from Russia resident in Ireland”. He quotes (p. 505) Bensen (Dub. Med. Journ., 1877) 
writing of the case of an Irishman who “acquired the disease in the West Indies, returned 
to Ireland, and communicated it to a brother who lived in close association with him 
and was said to have slept in the same bed”. 


Occupational Melanoderma. — G. B. Dowling, M.D. 

Mrs. E. L., aged 44. Noticed, about three years ago, some pigmentation confined to 
the chin. Two and a half years ago she began work as a capstan operator, and she has 
been doing this work continuously up to the present. During this period she has 
developed a gradually deepening pigmentation of the face, forehead and neck, and on 
the forearms and arms, particularly on their extensor aspects. As far as she can re- 
member, the sides of the face were first affected, the other areas being attacked somewhat 
later. At the same time, the surface of the sides of the face, the forehead, and the 
extensor aspect of the forearms has Been rough. 

There has never been any question of saturation of the clothes or skin with pil, as it 
has not been considered necessary, as it sometimes is, to wear protective rubber aprons 
at work. 

On examination . — The forehead, face and neck are quite deeply pigmented, the colour 
being a slaty grey and studded with white flecks, like an arsenical pigmentation. The 
pigmentation is mottled, and at its periphery on the neck it is disposed in small streaks. 
On the forearms the colour is the same, the extensor aspect being especially involved, • 
while on the upper arms the pigmentation is less deep and, as on the neck, reticular. 
It reaches the level to which the sleeves are rolled up. On the sides of the face, the 
forehead, and the extensor aspect of the foreams, the skin is rough, giving the impression 
of a rasp to touch. The reason for this is found on the forearm in a follicular hyper- 
keratosis, like lichen pilaris. On the backs of the fingers ivliere there is no pigmentation, 
the same follicular keratosis is seen. There are a few spots of the acne type on each 
forearm. 

The appearances in this case seem to correspond to those of a professional melanosis, 
and the cause is probably oil. Only the exposed parts have been attacked. As oil has 
never sprayed on to the skin, as it does when some types of capstans are being operated, 
it must be supposed that finely divided particles of the oil in the atmosphere must be 
responsible. I doubt whether light has played any important part in its development, 
since pigmentation has developed progressively through both winter and summer, and 
it has not been more marked during the summer. 

I do not know what oil has been used. 

It is the first case of the kind that I have seen, and in view of the fact diat other effects 
of exposure to oil, notably oil acne, have been extremely common during the war, it 
would appear that there must be some personal factor in this case. 

Dr. F. Farkes Weber: I think this is a case of occupational melanoderma. Civatte’s poiki- 
lodermia as far as I know it, does not resemble this occupational melanoderma. But 
I am puzzled by having heard that Civatte’s poikilodermia has been claimed as being 
due to the same oily causes as occupational melanodermas. 


Dr. W. N. Goldsmith: Habermann concluded that occupational melanosis was produced 
not by direct exogenous action of tar and petroleum products but through inhalation, 
partly because it also appeared on covered parts of the bod.v where there was any 
friction and partly because the neighbourhood of hair-follicles was spared. We are also 
familiar with the fact that the face is the part that so often gets an ordinary auto-sensi- 
tization eczema secondary to a “washerwoman’s dermatitis” and at any time of the year. 
Presumably in such cases it is exposure to changes of temperature and light that deter- 
mines the 'area, or the fact that the blood-vessels there are already partly damaged and 
dilated Civatte (1933, personal communication) identified his poikilodermia with the 
first cases of Riehl, but felt sure that his cases, and probably several of Riehl's, were 
not due to tar. 


The President- Does Civatte’s poikilodermia ever affect the forearm? A number of 
of niementation of the face, neck and forearms were described in Buenos Aires 
fn ^ 1941 • (^summarized in Year Book of Dermatology and S 3 -philology, Chicago, 1941, 
pp 504-514). They were all ascribed either to oils or to aniline dj-es in cosmetics. 

• r. To.. 5 c Forman- I showed a case at this section on July 2, 1943, of a woman with 
of face and neck. She was working in a badly ventilated room, handling 
melanosis of th cleaned with benzolene. I suggested that the ventilation should 

■wigs which had been cieanea ^ that case, 

Hfe'p&mentatlon wa‘’s‘^ more' m\?kld in the folds of the chin and neck, suggesting an 
external Irritant. 
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? Pemphigus Foliaceus. — ^Louis Formak, M.D, 

C. B., male, aged 35. , t , j t. 

First seen 23.9.43 when the condition had been present five weeks. It had begun on 
the chest and back and generalized in two weeks. General health good. No glandular 
or splenic enlargement. Generalized, bright ervthrodermia of the trunk, face, limbs, 
feet and hands The skin of the trunk was hyperkeratotic witli much scaling. Numerous 
small areas of white skin, ? normal skin, were to be seen on the trunk. Nikolsky's sign 
positive on one occasion, negative subsequently. 

Section from back— There are numerous blisters beneath horny layer to be seen, and 
one in the deepest part of the epidermis. A few foci of infiltration in the cutis, but 
not of tvpical cellidar significance.. Some degree of acanthosis. 

The President: When I first saw the case I thought it was pityriasis rubra, pilaris, but 
these sections showing the blisters are rather suggestive of pemphigus foliaceus. 


Lipodystrophia Progressiva. — C. H. Whittle, M.D. 

D. C., a married woman, aged 36. 

Six years’ history of swelling of legs. The legs have become steadily thickened, the 
natural shape lost 'and the face and neck at the same time have got thinner and she 
now has a drawn cadaverous expression. Her face very strikingly resembles the face 
of another woman with the same condition under my care about six years ago (seen 
also by Dr. Parkes Weber). A photograph taken some years ago shows the change 
in this patiept. 

The legs besides their swollen appearance are cyanotic. The swelling is probably 
due to deposit of fat. Investigations have included basal metabolic rate, serum calcium 
and phosphorus. X-rays of the humerus, tibia and fibula: all normal. The suggestion 
of possible association with parathyroid tumour is not therefore supported in this case. 

There were mental disturbances in my first case, chiefly depression. This patient 
also shows an anxious nervous disposition and has been recently vtnder treatment by 
a psychiatrist. 

No treatment is known to be of any value for the condition. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: I have seen several examples of this so-called “lipodystrophia pro- 
gressiva" since I brought forward a case at the Neurological Section of this Society 
(Proceedings, 1913, 6, 71). I would point out that the present patient shows some oedema 
resulting from chronic hypostatic congestion in addition to the accumulation of fat in 
the lower extremities. That is likely to happen in many cases, especially when there 
are slight varicose veins. The question arises W'hether atypical cases with an enormous 
accumulation of fat about the pelvis and thighs may be seen w'ithout the ver.v striking 
fat atroph}' of the face. The cases which I have seen in boys have not shown any 
special increase of fat in the lower part of the trunk and thighs. 

Dr. E. W. Prosser Thomas: 1 had a woman patient of about 60 in whom the skin of the 
lower abdomen, buttocks, thighs, legs, and (to a lesser extent) of the extensor surface 
of the arms hung in large flabby folds. The face and upper nart of the trunk were 
relatively unaffected. Her skin had apparently always been like this. I do not know 
whether her condition is due to an accumulation of fat in these areas or to a loosening 
of the skin and subcutaneous tissue of the "dermatolysis" class. Section merelv showed 
an excess of fat. 


Comedones in an Unusual Position. — C. H. Whittle, M.D. 

W. H., a soldier aged 20. 

Nine months' history of small nodules on penis. Much complaint of itching and 
pain which “hinders his work”. 

A seborrhccic subject with a scurfy scalp and scars of boils on his neck. 

The Pathological Department, Ra'dcliffc Infimiaiv, reported “inclusion dermoid" on 
a biopsy taken at Dr. Carleton's request. 

This is a soldier I saw a week ago about whom his Medical Olficer was worried. The 
lesions are on the penis. They are in three grades: (1) An exa.ggeration of the come- 
dones that one does see quite frequently, and which may be said to come within the 
normal, but in this case one can express sebaceous material from the follicle; (2) vellowish 
brown follicular papules about 2 mm. in diameter: (3) rather large inflammatorv papules 
on the prepuce. ' - v i 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the histology. A biop.sv had been done 
bv the pathologist at Oxford, who stated it was an inclusion dermoid. Clinicallv I 
think the lesions are all follicular, but the section can be interpreted as cither an inclusion 
dermoid or a comedo. — (Section shown by courtesv of Dr. Alice Carleton). 
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The President: It is a question of whether the contents of the cyst is sebaceous material 
or horn cells. 

-Dr. C. H. Whittle: It appears to be causing the man some discomfort, but if it is simply a 
follicular lesion it should clear up with salicylic acid. 

The President: Has the fact that he gets his trousers rather oily while doing mechanics’ 
work on motor, vehicles any bearing on the condition? 

Dr. C. H. Whittle; In the absence of any other explanation I think that may be the correct 
one. 

Dr. liouis Forman: I think this is an occupational disease. I found the same condition 
in a soldier who, before he went into the army, had been working on munitions and 
getting his clothing and skin oily. There were papules with horny plugs over the 
thighs, abdomen and genitals. What was interesting was the time it took to get him 
reasonably well. He was in hospital for three months. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: This seems to be an instance where there has not been a proper 
liaison between the clinical pathologist and the clinician. The pathologist should, if 
possible, see the cases on which he pronounces. 


Case of Pili Torti. — Grace Griffith, M.B. 

Ruth P., aged years, attended out-patients because of scanty and brittle hair 
which was constantly breaking off. 

On examination the hair was fair with a shimmering glint and looked brush-like, 
standing off the scalp. Each hair was from 3-8 cm. long, the shorter oneS being over 
the temples and at the back of the scalp, which appeared healthy. The hair felt dry 
and stiff. 

Examining a single hair it looked almost colourless and liad sharp bends, some to 
one side and some to another. No nodes were visible to the naked eye and the break 
in the hair took place at a bend or twist. The hairs were also flat and ribbon-like. 
These appearances were verified microscopically, the bends showing as a definite twist 
through 90° to 180° and the flat straight portions hating no visible pigment, so that 
the structure of the hair showed up very plainly. The eyebrows had a similar tendency. 

No other member of the family was known to have a similar condition. Nails were 
normal. The child had never had any severe illness and the condition had been present 
since birth. 

A similar case was reported by F. F. Hellier in the British Journal of Dermatology and 
Syphilis for June 1940, and he gives a detailed account of previously described cases 
and of investigations carried out at Leeds to discover the nature of thi.s malformation. 

The condition of pili torti has a superficial resemblance to moniletlirix but the latter 
shows nodes and not twists and the hair is round and not ribbon-like, and there is normal 
pigment in parts. An essential characteristic of pili torti appears to be that the hair 
is flat and ribbon-like rather than round on transverse section. 

This condition of ribbon-like hair was noted by J. M. H. MacLeod in his reference 
to a case of “knotted hairs” in the Brit, fount. Derm.. 1907, ig, 40, to which he gave the 
name originally given by Galewsky — Trichonodosis. There is no note on twisting of these 
flat hairs only knotting but they .share the ribbon-like character n-ltich is ab.sent in other 
conditions of imperfect hair. 
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\Novemher 12, 1943, • continued] 

IVIeeting .-vt St. M-^y Abbots Hospital, London 

Bilateral Recurrent Spontaneous Pneumothorax. — R. C. Brock, M.S. (shown by R. 

Laird, Ch.M.). 

D. H., female, aged 39. 

History . — Bronchopneumonia at age of 14. June 1936 normal pregnancy and labour. 
Februarv 1939 admitted to hospital with miscarriage at 3 months; uterus curetted and 
a dav or so later became dyspnoeic. X-ray : Spontaneous pneumothorax on left side; 
this "cleared up satisfactorily. Two months' later dyspnoea recurred due to right spon- 
taneous pneumothorax which persisted in spite of removal of air. 

July 1939 admitted to hospital with right pneumothorax. Thoracoscopy showed almost 
complete collapse of whole of right lung. No abnormality .visible on surface of lung 
to account for the pneumothorax. Further thoracoscopy performed and iodized talc 
applied to surface of lung. Air then removed and lung re-expanded. X-ray of chest: 
No evidence of intrapulmonary disease. 

In 1940 a left spontaneous pneumothorax occurred while patient was in Scotland. 
Readmitted to hospital October 1943. Successful result was obtained after two injections 
of silver nitrate. 

Dr. J. Burnford commented on the aetiological aspect of the case. He noted that the 
patient had had bronchopneumonia during the influenza pandemic of 1918. In an article 
(Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1919, 12, 49 to 74) at that time he had recorded the pathological 
changes in the parenchyma of the lungs which he then called influenzal pneumonitis. 
The changes included friability of the lung tissue and emphysema both microscopic and 
macroscopic (fig. 1). He emphasized the incidence of acute emphysema as the result of 
destructive lesions in children suffering from acute bronchopneumonia and he pointed 
out that cases of chronic pulmonary disease as asthma, emphysema, &c., could be 
antedated at times to an attack of influenza or bronchopneumonia in infancy. 



FIG. I. — .4cute emphj-sema and bronchopneumonia in ingucnzal pneumonias. (Secdon bj' Dr. Eiworthv 

S^oniks, 191$.) ’ 


Feb. — Clin*. 1 
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Fragilitas Ossium. — A. D. Winton Jones, F.R.C.S. 

M. C., female, aged 23. ' . 

sdeS.”"^ slight s 

Aimt”bfiii'sderoii^^^ ^l^erotics. deaf. Brother, blue sdirotics, 3 fractures, 

respectively («« % 1). ^ sderotics, 0, 4 and 2 fractures 



FIG. 1. — B_Blue sderotics. The figures in brackets indicate the number of fractures. 


[December 10, 1943] 

Meeting at the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 

Brompton, London 

Bilateral Pleural Effusion. Eosinophilia and Subcutaneous Nodules: For Diagnosis. — 
J. L. Livingstone, F.R.C.P. (shown by Neville Southwell, M.B., M.R.C.P.). 

Female, aged 24. No significant family history. 1935: Five months’ illness witli cough, 
wasting, vomiting and dyspnoea. 1937: Started to get asthmatic attacks. April 1941: 
Joined W.A.A.F. February 1943: Left pleural effusion with 93% of eosinophils. This 
was air-replaced but continued to accumulate and in March 1943 right pleural effusion 
developed and she was admitted to Bronipton. Pyrexia every three weeks until June 
when she became afebrile. Spleen ivas palpable; no glands. X-ray: Bilateral pleural 
effusion. Opacity in left upper zone— some scarring at right apex which gradually dis- 
appeared. Fluid was repeatedly aspirated from both pleuras; it always contained a high 
percentage of eosinophils. T.B. not found. Slight leucocytosis with up to 27% of eosino- 
phils. No evidence of hydatid disease, intestinal parasites or trichiniasis. Mantoux (P.P.D. 
0-00002 mg.) faint positive. September 1943: Transferred to Robertsbridge Sanatorium, 
slightly improved. October 1943: Swellings on both forearms, pain and numbness in 
fingers of right hand. Readmitted to Brompton. Small subcutaneous nodules riot attached 
to skin on both forearms. ? peripheral involvement of right median nerve. Biop.sy left 
forearm : Nodule in muscle. Histology : Necrotic areas with many giant cells, eosino- 
phils, plasma cells and fibroblasts. 


Dr. A. Elkeles suggested a diagnosis of polyarteritis nodosa. Within the last two years 
he had observed three cases of polyarteritis nodosa. The occurrence of asthmatic attacks 
in the history of this disease had been stressed by several authors and this fact had 
been used as one of the arguments to prove its allergic background. Asthmatic attacks 
had occurred in his cases. Another characteristic feature of the disease was the great 
variety and the fleeting character of the lesions. X-ray examination of the chest con- 
tributed to the diagnosis. In one of his cases the changes in the lungs were followed 
up over a period of several months by serial X-rays. The characteristic features were 
transitory infiltrations in the left upper lobe with interconnecting streaks towards the 
upper segment of the hilum; these appearances being very similar to tuberculous infil- 
timions This stage coincided with marked eosinophilia in the blood. The lesions 
disappeared without leaving any trace in later X-ray examinations. Transitory infil- 
trations in the lungs associated with eosinophilia had been described and were known 
as T neffler’s syndrome. In polyarteritis nodosa the dominant and more permanent 

iksimis could be seen in the distribution of the pulmonary vessels within the hilar 
T-PPions and extending to the lower lobes above and even below the shadow of the 
diaXagm They formed dense streaky shadows and on close inspection tortuosity 
and Slatation could be ^een in the larger branches. The additional fibrosis contributed 
f » density of tlie non-homogeneous shadows which were more intense in the 

later \othe density ot me non towards the periphery. These changes became 

cXplLtef by Se?al XsioITthich disappeared and returned to a greater extent 
in the terminal stages of the disease. 
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Dr. Eli Davis stated that trichiniasis could be excluded, judging from the 26 cases he 
had described with Allott (Lancet, 1941 (ii), 396). 


Mr. A. Dickson Wright said that the diagnosis of this notoriouslj' difficult disease earned 
with it a very characteristic X-ray picture of the luug fields. Dr. Elteles had drawn 
attention to this characteristic infiltration pattern so that by X-raying the only translu- 
cent viscera of the body we had the key to still another somatic disease in addition to 
Boeck’s sarcoidosis and erythema nodosum. 


Intrathoracic Tumour; For Diagnosis. — ^^Iaurice Davidson, F.RiC.P., and R. C. Brock, 
F.R.C.S. 

Female, aged 24, in the W.R.N.S., who had always enjoyed good health, complained 
suddenly of stabbing pains in the left side of the chest. The M.O. to whom she reported 
sick found a slight pleural rub in the left axilla and took her into the sick bay ifor observa- 
tion. A day or two later she felt better and the signs of pleurisy had cleared up. On 
X-ray examination at Brompton, however, a large opacity was seen in the upper third 
of the chest on the left side: the lower edge of the opacity was well defined and the 
appearances suggested the presence of a benign tumour, though the possibility of an 
encysted effusion was also considered. The X-ray pictures bore a close resemblance to 
those of other cases exhibited, in which neurofibromata had been discovered on surgical 
exploration and successfully removed. 

In this case it was decided to put in an exploring needle. WTien this was done about 
2 oz. of blood-stained fluid were removed from what felt at the time like a semi-solid, 
partly cystic, tumour. A few days later the patient became very dyspnoeic and developed 
signs of a large pleural effusion' on the left side. Aspiration was performed and over 
30 oz. of fluid, which looked almost like pure blood, were removed. In view of this pheno- 
menon and also of the appearance within a week or so of her admission of a large and 
rather hard lymph node beneath the left sternomastoid, it was concluded that the original 
tumour in the chest must be a rapidly growing and malignant neoplasm of mesoblastic 
origin. The patient has been transferred to the Royal Cancer Hospital where deep X-ray 
therapy has been started in the hope that the growth may prove to be radio-sensitive. The 
patient’s general condition, however, has deteriorated appreciablv since she first went sick, 
and the -outlook at the moment appears to be very grave. 

Postscript (Februaiy 8, 1944). — After several weeks of radiotherapy the secondarv 
lymph node has disappeared and the primary tumour has diminished appreciably in 
size, Cough and dyspnoea are now absent: the patient’s general condition is much better. 


Bilateral Spontaneous Pneumothorax in an Asthmatic. — Maurice Davidson, F.R.C.P., and 
R. C. Brock, F.R.C.S. (shown by Jean C. Wilson, M.B.). 

Female, aged 16. Asthma since age of 3. April 1943: Left spontaneous pneumo- 
thorax with recurrence in July 1943, followed by collapse of right lung. Admitted to 
Brompton August 1943. X-ray; Bilateral spontaneous pneumothorax. E.S.R. 1/200. 
Silver nitrate introduced into both pleural cavities to promote adhesions. 


Pneumonectomy for Bronchiectasis. — W. E'. Lloyd, F.R.C.P., and C. Price Thomas. 

F.R.C.S. (shown by A. F. Foster-Carter, D.M.). 

Female, aged 6. Lobar pneumonia aged 2, followed by persistent cough and profuse 
sputum. Several attacks of acute pneumonia during past four years. April 1943: Ad- 
mitted to Brompton. Febrile to 100°, persistent cough. X-ray: Fibrosis, pleural thicken- 
ing and bronchial dilatation throughout left lung. Heart displaced to left. Right lung: 
Compensator)' emphysema. 23.9.43 : Left dissection pneumonectomv. Lung densely 
adherent. Patient made an uninterrupted recoverv without infection of the pleural space, 
and is now symptom-free. ' i i ■ 


Solitary Cyst of Lung. Lobectomy. — Clifford Hoyle, F.R.C.P., and C. Price Thomas, 
F.R.C.S. ' ’ 

Female, aged 19 months. Frequent colds since age of 5 months. Julv 194'^ • Coueh 
with sputum and vomiting. August 1942: Admitted to Brompton. Signs of left pneii- 
trachea displaced to right. X-ray; Large cyst occupying left chest. 
2y.lU.42: Left upper lobectomy. Large, thin-walled cyst occupying almost the whole 
left upper lobe. Lower lobe completely collapsed. Upper lobe and evst removed with 
tourniquet. Lower lobe showed signs of re-expansion at the end of operation. 
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Fragilitas Ossium. — A.' D. Winton Jones, F.R.C.S. 

M. C., female, aged 23. ' , 

in all, three prior to the age of 5 years. The otliers occurred as 

?7 years fiK2^' velrf®; ^ng Mger at 

scleSs. ^ All caused by slight falls. Patient had blue 

Family history — Mother, blue sclerotics, deaf. Brother blue sclerotics 3 fractures 
resAc6vely\tr%’l).^''''^ ^ fractures' 



1- — B=BIue sclerotics. The figures in brackets indicate the number of fractures. 


[December 10, 1943] 

Meeting at the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 

Brompton, London 

Bilateral Pleural Effusion. Eosinophilia and Subcutaneous Nodules: For Diagnosis. — 
J. L. Livingstone, F.R.C.P. (shown by Neville Southwell, M.B., M.R.C.P.). 

Female, aged 24. No significant family history. 1935 ; Five months’ illness widi cough, 
wasting, vomiting and dyspnoea. 1937: Started to get asthmatic attacks. April 1941: 
Joined W.A.A.F. February 1943: Left pleural effusion with 93% of eosinophils. This 
was air-replaced but continued to accumulate and in March 1943 right pleural effusion 
developed and she was admitted to Brompton. Pyrexia every tliree weeks until June 
when she became afebrile. Spleen was palpable; no glands. X-ray : Bilateral pleural 
effusion. Opacity in left upper zone — some scarring at right apex which gradually dis- 
appeared. Fluid was repeatedly aspirated from both plcun-c; it always contained a high 
percentage of eosinophils. T.B. not found. Slight leucocytosis with up to 27% of eosino- 
phils. No evidence of hydatid disea.se, intestinal parasites or trichiniasis. Mantoux (P.P.D. 
0-00002 mg.) faint positive. September 1943: Transferred to Robertsbridge Sanatorium, 
slightly improved. October 1943: Swellings on both forearms, pain and numbness in 
fingers of right hand. Readmitted to Brompton. Small subcutaneous nodules riot attached 
to skin on both forearms. ? peripheral involvement of right median nerve. Biopsy left 
forearm: Nodule in muscle. Histology: Necrotic areas with many giant cells, eosino- 
phils, plasma cells and fibroblasts. 


Dr. A. Elkeles suggested a diagnosis of polyarteritis nodosa. Within the last two years 
he had observed three cases of polyarteritis nodosa. The occurrence of asthmatic attacks 
in the history of this disease had been stressed by several authors and this fact had 
been used as one of the arguments to prove its allergic background. Asthmatic attacks 
had occurred in his cases. Another characteristic feature of the disease was the great 
variety and the fleeting character of the lesions. X-ray examination of the chest con- 
tributed to the diagnosis. In one of his cases the changes in the lungs were followed 
UP over a period of several months by serial X-rays. The characteristic features were 
transitory infiltrations in the left upper lobe with interconnecting streaks towards the 
imner segment of the hilum: these appearances being very similar to tuberculous infil- 
trations This stage coincided with marked eosinophilia in the blood. The lesions 
Aisanneared without leaving any trace in later X-ray examinations. Transitory infil- 
frafinns in the lungs associated with eosinophilia had been described and were known 
T riofflor'c svndrome In polyarteritis nodosa the dominant and more permanent 
could be seen in the distribution of the pulmonary vessels within the hilar 
Itainns and extending to the lower lobes above and even below the shadow of the 
Thpv formed dense streaky shadows and on close inspection tortuosity 
coiild baleen in the larger branches. The additional fibrosis contributed 
Apmfifv of the non-homogeneous shadows which were more intense in the 
later -nj faded craduallv towards the periphery. These changes became 

clSitefbyS^al disappeared and returned to a greater extent 

in the terminal stages of the disease. 
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more on right. Axilla;: One soft gland on left. Arms: No clubbing of fingers; hands 
blue and cold. Chest— Heart: Apex heat in 5th space Vi in. outside nipple line. Sounds 
normal. B.P. 130/20. Percussion note impaired to right of sternum. Vocal fremitus 
equal. Breath sounds faint all over. Some crepitations and sibili lotv dorvn in front and 
behind. Both mammarv glands were large, resembling those of many girls of his age. 
Both testicles atrophied.’ X-ray showed a large bilateral mass mainly in the anterior 
mediastinum. During the next three weeks pressure signs increased rapidly. The neck 
became fidl and enlarged veins appeared on the upper part of the chest. An aspiration 
biopsy was attempted but only blood was obtained. 

11,5.43: Transterred to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for deep X-ray tlierapy. A month 
later the tumour had practically disappeared, and all chest signs had gone. No venous 
distension in neck, though the veins on the upper chest were still obvious. 

Now, six months later, he remains well. X-ray shows no recurrence. Mammary en- 
largement still present, but definitely less and veins of neck and chest normal. 

Postscript (February 10, 1944). — No signs of recurrence of tumour. 

Hffimangio-Endothelioma of Chest Wall. — J. E. H. Roberts, OiB.E., F.R.C.S. 

A. H. W., male, aged 69. ' About the beginning of June 1943 the patient stated a lump 
suddenly came up on the left upper chest. No symptoms. 21 .7.43 : Admitted to Hill End 
Hospital Thoracic Unit. 

On examination . — ^There is a visible and palpable swelling below the left clavicle about 
45/2 in. in diameter and extending from its lower border to die 3rd rib and from the edge 
of the sternum almost to the anterior axillary line. The swelling is not entirely homo- 
geneous, the medial portion being more prominent and very elastic, while the upper and 
the lateral parts are flatter and fairly firm in consistency. The skin over'the tumour is 
not hot or red and is freely mobile. ’ There are some dilated veins over the tumour, the 
blood running medially. The swelling is fixed to die deeper structiures, and tensing of 
the pectoralis major only anchors It a little more firmly. It is not tender. It is dull to 
percussion, it does not pulsate nor has it an impulse on coughing. No bruits are heard. 
X-ray: A large spherical opacity in the left upper chest. The anterior end of the ^nd 
rib is missing and the 3rd rib is displaced downwards. The opacity extends backwards 
to the level of the vertebrte. 

26.7.43: Attempted biopsy. Small transverse incision made over swelling, the pectoralis 
major was split and a thin-walled cystic swelling exposed. On aspiration thin brown fluid 
was obtained. A small incision "was made and the fluid was evacuated. Profuse 
htemorrhage then followed, so the caiity was tightly packed with gauze. The packing 
was changed every few days until 19.8.43, when a biopsy was taken from the anterior and 
posterior walls of the cavity, and the packs replaced by a tube. 

Histological report (Prof. Hadfield) : Anterior chest wall neoplasm. The large brownish 
masses arc composed of autolysing fibrin. The small white opaque masses are com- 
posed of tumour tissue. In some places this is highly cellular. The cells have the 
general characters of vasoformative endothelium. They tend by vacuolation to produce 
endothelial lined spaces after the manner of angioblasts. As the result of this process 
the tumour tissue contains cystic spaces of all sizes, the largest being filled by colloid 
material, the smallest by blood. These characters are those of hsmangio-endoihelioma. 
It is probable that the tumour has existed for some time but the striking cellularity of 
some pans of it suggests that there has been rapid gromh recently and that the tumour 
has malignant potentialities. 

In view of the patient’s age and the extensive removal of the chest wall which would 
be necessary, it was decided to treat by therapeutic X-ravs. A full course of deep X-ravs 
has been given at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Postscript (February 10, 1944). — Patient remains well in himself. The tumour is 
still present but has not grown larger. 


Assrnaim’^ ^ocus. — C lifford Hoyle, F.R.C.P. (shown by Neville Sol'tiiwell, M.B.. 

Female, aged 27. Hospital nurse. No significant family hisforv. Opacity di'covered 
on routine c.\amination January 1942. August 1943: Slightly larger. No svmptoms at 
.any time. October 1943; Admitted to Brompton. X-rav: Rounded opacity in apex of 
left lung suggesting neurofibroma. After diagnostic A.P. the shadow appeared to be 
intrapulmonary. ? Assmann’s focus. ‘ ‘ 


Altiior’s note (30.12.43): The final diagnosis of this c.ase was intrapulmonary consoli- 
dation, i.c. an Assmann’s focus, and. after thoracoscopy and adhesion section, the condi- 
tion subsided. The patient is symptom-free and is going to a sanatorium. 
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Persistent Spontaneous Pneumothorax.— Geoffrey Marshall, RR.C.P., and R. C. Brock, 
F.R.C.S. (shown by Jean C. Wilson, M.B.). 

Male, aged 40, July 1943, while in Army, sudden, pain in right chest and dvspnrea; 
Kight pneumothorax diagnosed in military hospital and 500 c.c. air removed. Tcii iveeks 
later another 'lOO c.c. removed. September 194J: Admitted to Brompton. Some dyspnoea 
and palpitation. X-ray: Complete right pneumothorax. Aspiration of 1,000 c.c. air pro- 
duced only temporarj' improvement. 19.10.43: Thoracoscopy (Mr. Brock): Emphystma- 
tous hulla on upper lobe which ivas held up b)' two adhesions, air bubbled out tlirough 
a small fissure at the base of one of these. This area was painted with 10% silver nitrate. 
Lung completely re-expanded following second injection (m VII) of 10% silver nitrate. 

inquired if in this case the adhesions had been divided. Gullbrine of 
Stockholm had shown that some of these cases were due to an adhesion holdinK out a 
ruptured bulla. Since seeing one of these cases at Gullbring’s hospital, the speaker 
had himsmf seen one or two such cases of persistent tension pneumothorax, showing a 
ruptured bulla at the base of an adhesion, both adhesions and bulla being beautifully 
shown in the X-ray in one case. What happened in such a case was that, as soon as the 
adhesion was divided, the half-lifted fragment of visceral pleura was allowed to fall as 
a lid over the tear, abolishing the valvular effect, and so promoting the rapid healing 
of the tear. A case of his had rapidly expanded after thoracoscopy and severance of the 
string adhesion, without ahy further treatment. 


Constrictive Pericarditis with Calcification: Partial Pericardectomy. — W. E. Lloyd, F.R.C.P., 
and C, Price Tiio.mas, F.R.C.S. 

Male, aged 39. No history of rheumatism or serious illness. September 1933: Noticed, 
swelling of face. Recurred in January 1934 with dyspnoea; treated in hospital for seven 
weeks. Well and working until January 1940 when face, neck, abdomen and ankles 
began to swell; dyspnoea on slight exertion, completely incapacitated. February 1940: 
Admitted to Brompton. Congestion of face with prominent veins. Apex heat not clearly 
palpable. Heart sounds muffled; no bruits. Pulses equal and regular. B.P. 112/86. 
Dilated veins ovei" abdomen filling from above. Liver enlarged three fingers below 
costal margin. Moderate ascites. Sacral oedema. Ankles cedematous. Circulation 
times, arm-lung; 11-5 sec. Arm-tongue; 17 sec. Venous pressure: 22 cm. of water. 
X-ray : Pericardial calcification; small left basal effusion. Improved with rest and diure- 
tics. April 1940; Partial pericardectomy (Mr. Price Thoma.s). About 3 in. by 3 in. of 
anterior surface of pericardium removed. Uneventful recovery. Symptoms relieved. 
Has been back at work as a carpenter since September 1940. 


Mediastinal Teratoma. — ^J. E. H. Roberts, O.B.E.. F.R.C.S. 

J. W., female, aged 20. No symptoms apart from very’ slight cough and recent slight 
breathlessness on going upstairs. When examined under mass radiography scheme was 
found' to have a mediastinal tumour and was admitted to Brompton under Dr. F. H. 
Young. No abnormal physical signs on examination. X-rays: Large mass in anterior 
mediastinum, with shadows suggesting bone or teeth. . 22.10.43; Left thoracotomy: 
After incising the pleura which covered it, the tumour was easily shelled out intact; die 
vessels entering it at its upper pole were ligated. During this procedure the phrenic nerve 
was probably pinched as the diaphragm became immobile. Tlie chest was closed without 
drainage after reinfladng the lung. 23.10.43: 12 oz. heavily blood-stained fluid was as- 
pirated from the pleura. A portable X-ray showed collapse of the lung. During the 
next few days fluid was aspirated three more times. Tlie lung rc-expanded and she re- 
turned home on the twenty-first day after operation. 

Examination of tumour: A pardy cystic mass containing sebaceous material but no 
hairs in the main space. Smaller cy.st.s'did contain hairs. There was a mass of appar- 
ently true bone and cartilage. 


Mediastinal Tumour (? Thymoma) with Gynscomastia,— J. E. H. Roberts. O.B.EL. 
F.R.C.S. 

14 S male aged 16. March 1943; Sudden onset of pain in right chest, in axilla and 
• ’cnhhi’no-^in character. Pain disappeared in two days. X-ray showed a large 

shadow ’ 16 4 Admitted to Hill End Hospital Thoracic Unit. No pain, slight cough. 
No hemoptysis. In last three weeks has been breathless on exertion. Has lost 10 lb. in 

about three glands palpable; soft swelling, slightlv to right of mid-line 

in%r”rS 
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Section of Ophthalmology 

President — ^F. A. Jttler, F.R.C.S. 

[November 12, 1943] 

Intra-ocular Foreign Body. — W. E. Cory, M.D. 

A Post Office engineer, aged 37, was seen on October 12, with a history of having 
got something in his right eye three days previously. 

A large metallic foreign body was seen lying in, or just posterior to, the posterior 
capsule of the lens. There is a small entrance wound at 2 o’c., 2 mm. from the limhus, 
but no visible injury to the iris — nor was there any such evidence when first seen. 

The vision is R. 6/60 (previous to accident 6/36 improving to 6/9) and L. 6/6. Tire 
fragment, which is part of a brass cotter pin, shows indistinctly in the X-ray and die 
bodv is non-magnetic. 

There seems to be very little reaction after five weeks and I propose to leave him alone 
unless he develops a cataract. 

Postscript (18.2.44). — Appearances remain unchanged. — J. W. E. C. 

Flocculi. — ^R. A. D. Crawford, M.B., D.O.M.S. (introduced bv Major E. F. King, 
R.A.M.C.). 

This patient, a soldier aged 25, had no trouble with his vision and no one ever 
noticed anything pecidiar about his eyes until he complained of blurring of the left eye 
in strong sunlight. After he had been seen he was sent home for diagnosis. He has 
flocculi of both irides, larger in the left eye than in the right, and that in the left eye 
has formed an anterior attachment to the back of the cornea. I have not found anv 
reference to this latter condition in the literature and nobody f have asked has remembered 
ever seeing it. The condition apparentlv results from a failure of closing and cystic 
dilatations of the marginal sinus (see figure). ' . 


i 

I 



Feb. — Ophth. 1 


Flocculus with anterior attachment to the cornea. 
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Tuberculoma of Lung. Removed by Lobectomy. — ^R. C. Brock, F.R.C.S. 

Female, aged 52. No significant family history. July 1943: One pint hajinoptysis. 
August 1943: Repeated hremoptyses and occasional pain in. right chest. X-ray: Localized 
opacity in right lotver zone. Bronchogram : Bronchus leading to opacity does not fill. No 
fever, no sputum. Bronchoscopy: No abnormality visible in bronchial tree. 2.11.43: 
Right lower lobectomy. Lesion found on lateral surface of lower lobe. Depressed, hard 
and nodular having appearance of a scirrhous carcinoma. Lower lobe removed by dis- 
section. Bronchus closed with intercostal muscle graft. Post-operative progress satis- 
factory. Section of “tumour” showed tuberculous tissue. 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis Treated by Pneumoperitoneum, — F. H. Young, O.B.E., F.R.C.P. 

Male, aged 37. No significant family history.- Pleurisy November 1940, febrile attack 
December 1941, Cheam Sanatorium February 1942, sputum positive. Admitted-to Bromp- 
ton, September 1943. X-ray: Right basal infiltration with some eollapse. Afebrile; 
B.S.R. 14/200,. sputum one oz. T.B. positive. 27.9.43: Right A.P. induced. Unsatis- 
factory collapse, 11.11.43: Right phrenic crush. 23.11.43: Induction of pneumoperi- 
toneum. 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis Treated by Pneumoperitoneum. — ^F. H. Young, O.B.E., F.R.C.P. 

Male, aged 30. No significant family history. Winter cough four years.’ Worse last 
winter, with lassitude and pain in right chest. Pulmonary tuberculosis diagnosed Septem- 
ber 1943. Sputum T.B. positive. Admitted Frimley Sanatorium. X-ray: Extensive infil- 
tration right base with two large cavities. 4.10.43; Right A.P. induced. Cavities un- 
affected. November 1943: Admitted to Brompton for adhesion section. Thoracoscopy 
(Mr. Price Thomas): Lower lobe widely adherent in paravertebral gutter. 25.11.43: 
Pneumoperitoneum induced., 30.11.43: Right phrenic crush. 
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Ihe Council's own clinics), there were only 9 cases of ophthalmia neonatorum amonpt 
them (or 0-5 per 1,000), but amongst the 1,625 emergency cases which had had no ante- 
natal care or had received it from other services, 8 cases had .arisen nt" 5-0 per l,_uou. 
None of these 17 patients had a knotvn history of gonorrhoea. A few had had vaginal 
discharge but bacteriological examination had proved negative. 13 of these li mothers 
were positive to the gonococcus after delivery, 2 were ‘suspicious’ and 2 refused to 
co-operate. „ , i. 

The prophvlaxis used for infants in the London County Council wards was very much 
on the lines' Professor Sorsby had decribed and the variety of drug employed seemed 
to matter little. The figures showed that ante-natal care seemed the main preventive 
factor, but a certain number of cases did slip through in spite of very careful ante-natal ' 
work. 

Professor Chassar Moir said that a slight inflammation of the eyes was very common 
in the first week of life. Cases of “sticky eye" were often not notified, and discrepancies 
in statistics could be largely explained by this fact. 

As prophylaxis against gonococcal ophthalmia, silver nitrate has stood the test of 
time, but it was also true that silver nitrate solution was irritating and frequently pro- 
duced a chemical inflammation of its own. In all cases of inflammation it was his 
practice to wipe the conjunctiva with a minute swab, and to examine the pus for himself: 
ven- often no organisms were present, or. at the most, a few were found after prolonged 
search. He imagined that such cases were usually examples of chemical irritation, and 
his belief was strengthened by the fact that after the use of IKc instead of the usual 19c 
solution, cases of inflammation were much commoner and more severe. Silver nitrate 
lotions were used in other branches of surgery — but only with discretion. The genito- 
urinary surgeons, for example, never used the solution in greater strength than 1:500 for 
a bladder washout. Yet, a solution five times as strong as this was routinely used in the 
eves of babies at birth; it was not surprising that severe reactions sometimes occurred. 

' With these facts in mind he wished to protest against the all too common practice of 
treating “sticky eyes” bv putting in more and more silver nitrate. The possibility of 
serious harm resulting from the reckless repeated use of silver nitrate — the other name 
of which was lunar caustic — should be realized. Better methods of treatment were now 
available. 

Mr. Frederick Ridley said that his experience had also been that the use of silver 
nitrate did undoubtedly lead to a large incidence of “sticky eyes.” The treatment of such 
eyes by silver nitrate drops was definitely harmful. He believed it was dangerous to 
use even 19e silver nitrate upon a baby’s cornea which was already ulcerating and he 
thought it should be barred. It was a pleasant substance in some respects, but it was 
very unpleasant when it ceased to be just 19c silver nitrate. The acidity of a silver 
nitrate solution kept in a tightly-stoppered bottle had reached the figure of pH2. They would 
not willingly put acid of that concentration into babies’ eyes, yet it was done by midwives 
who kept these bottles in their kit. The concentration also continually increased b.v 
evaporation and he had seen silver' nitrate crystals formed in a dropper bottle; such 
drops were capable of blinding a baby. Much of this could be avoided by the use of 
wax capsules such as Professor Sorsby had mentioned, and which their American col- 
leagues were using successfully, but in its ordinary form (out of a bottle insecurely 
stoppered, probably months old and exposed to light), and as treatment by repeated instil- 
lation, silver nitrate was harmful. 

Argyrol was a safe and even more effective prophylactic than silver nitrate, it did 
not change spontaneously on keeping, even if it became concentrated bv evaporation it did 
not become harmful, it was not easily confused -with any other solution such as nitric 
acid in the midwife’s bag, and moreover it was the appropriate drug to use by repeated 
instillation in the initial stages of an eye infection in a baby, until expert advice could 
be obtained. He would strongly advocate that argyrol should be used and that silver 
nitrate should be discontinued as a routine prophylactic. 

Squadron Leader L. G. Scoular said that in one of Professor Sorsbv’s tables he demon- 
strated that argyrol in strength of 5 to 20rc’ was better than 29 of ’silver nitrate. tVhv 
should they go to the trouble of making up the silver nitrate solution when argyrol, which 
was a stable preparation, could be used on everv child in whom there was a possibilitv 
of this infection developing? 

Professor Sorsby, in reply, said it was futile to relv upon one solitam- measure for the 
elimimition of ophthalmia neonatorum. In the whole range of public health there was no 
procedure which would rely on one drop of an antiseptic to prevent the development of 
infection in people who had been exposed to it. Ante-natal care was extraordinarilv 
important as the figures had shown. 

In very many institutions silver nitrate was used as a standard method, it had been 
used in millions of births so that it could not be so desperately dangerous as some people 
believed. That did not mean, however, that there were no better drugs. The figures 
obtamed from lying-in hospitals possibly showed argyrol to be superior to silver nitrate 
but the series was too small from which to judge. 


Rupture of Retinal Cyst Causing Retinal Detachment. — ^hlajor C. Dee Sh.\pi_vn'd, R.A.M.C. 

J. S., aged 28, was sent to the hospital on September 20, 1943, on account of failing 
lision in the right eye noticed for the previous six weeks. The acuity of the right eve 
"'3s recorded as 6/6 unaided on his examination by a civilian medical board on April 20. 
1940, and he was placed in Grade 1, being subsequently rc-examined on April 16, 1940, 
and placed in Army Category Al. He was re-examined medicallv on June 4, 1942, 
I'eb. — Ophth. 2 
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attachment to the cornea of this kind. 
han\iTS°‘th/aXioT'ih’’^^^^^^^ protruded mto the pupil, but he had not seen them 

Greeves did not see why one should use the term “anterior synechia”, thus 
cornea. It seemed to him likely that the mass was not 
actuaily attached to, but merely in contact with, the posterior corneal surface against 
which It was flattened on account of its bulk. • 


Epibulbar Dermoid with Rupture of Cyst Contents into Anterior Chamber. — Victor 
PvRvts, M.B. 

Child brought a year ago at the age of 1 year and 4 months to itloorfields 
with a history of a swelling on the right eye since birth that had recently and suddenly 
increased in size. ' • , ' 

On examination it had all the appearances of an epibulbar dermoid, but there was 
an amount of white floccident material in close proximity to it in the anterior chamber. 
It was considered that this material was the contents of a ruptured dermoid cyst. During 
the next few months the eye became irritable from time to time and the flocculent 
material absorbed, drawing "dotvii the pupil in the process. 

Two months, ago another mass of material suddenly appeared in the anterior chamber 
near to the cyst as if the latter had ruptured once more. It is proposed to wash out the 
anterior chamber to. ascertain the nature of the material and enable a correct diagnosis 
to be made. If the tumour is a dermoid it is a unique one because they are rarely 
cystic at this site and are not known to rupture into the anterior chamber in the way 
described. On the other hand it may be an implantation cyst in .spite' of the fact 
that there is no history of injury. ' . 


The Incidence and Treatment of Ophthalmia Neonatorum. — Professor Arnold Sorsby, 
F.R.C.S. (Abstract). 

Incidoice . — Ophthalmia neonatorum has been a notifiable disease in England and 
Wales since 1914 and has shown some decline in incidence. There is, however, con- 
siderable variation in the rate of notification in different parts of the country, pointing 
to different conceptions as to what constitutes notifiable ophthalmia neonatorum. Replies 
to a questionnaire sent out to lying-in-centres indicate a rate of gonococcal ophthalmia 
of 0-8 per 1,000 births. On this basis there are annually about 500 cases of this 
type of ophdialmia neonatorum and a total of .about 2,000 cases of all types throughout 
the countfy. 

The annual returns of the Ministry of Health indicate a steady decline in the incidence 
of impaired vision and blindness from ophthalmia neonatorum. This is borne out by 
returns from L.C.C. blind schools, but that blindness from ophthalmia neonatorum is 
still a problem is also shown by these returns and by the applications for admission to 
Sunshine Homes for blind babies. The extent of tlie problem is different in different 
parts of the countr5c It does not appear that the incidence of blindness from ophthalmia 
neonatorum has declined as markedly as that for other infectious diseases. 

Prophylaxis . — Antenatal care is of prime importance as is shown by excellent results 
in eliminating ophthalmia neonatorum at such centres as Sheffield Street (L.C.C.) 
Hospital for mothers suffering from venereal disease. Prophylactic drops instilled into 
the eyes of babies at birth are no absolute safeguard against gonococcal ophth.almia, as 
the occurrence of 98 c.ases in 119,075 births given in the returns of the questionnaire 
show. On the basis of these returns the incidence of gonococc.al ophthalmia is 0-9 per 
1,000 births when silver nitrate is used as a prophylactic and 0-7 per 1,000 with otlier 
preparations (generally argyrol). . 

Treatment . — The immense adrance marked by the sulphonamides in the treatment ot 
ophthalmia neonatorum of all types is shown by the fact that in 500 cases treated at 
White Oak Hospital during January 1940 to October 1943 no less than 72-2% were 
cured within eight days (.against 15-2% of cases treated by the classical method). 


Ttr Letitia Fairfield said with regard to the question of notification, that London was 
yitriTiPPr pollectine cases of ophthalmia neonatorum into a specialized hospital t»t. 
Mfremet’fnow evac^ to White Oak) and under the care ot Mr. Cardell The London 
noUfication rate was only about 9 per 1,000 as against the 60 per 1.000 of Birmingham, 

*1937^There werl 19^22^irve^and 722 stillbirths in the maternifj- units of London 
roiuSl hospitals and of these 17 developed gonococcal ophthalmia and were 
j Mproaret’s ophthalmia unit. When the case records were examined it 

admitted to St. . Yy g?6 of the births (live and still) in the Council’s hospitals m 

Jhal year^ve?e “bSd” ^ had had whole or part of their ante-natal care in 
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the CounciVs own clinics), there were only 9 cases of ophthalmia neonatorutn amongst 
them (or 0-5 per 1,000), but amongst the 1,625 emergency cases which had had no ante- 
natal care, or had received it from other services, 8 cases had arisen or 5-0 per hUUU, 
None of these 17 patients had a known history of gonorrhcea, A few had h^ vaginal 
discharge but bacteriological examination had proved negative. 13 of these 1 1 mothers 
were positive to the gonococcus after delivery, 2 were 'suspicious and 2 refused to 
co-operate. „ , t. 

The prophylaxis used for infants in the London County Council wards was very much 
on the lines' Professor Sorsbv had decribed and the variety of drug employed seemed 
to matter little. The figures" showed that ante-natal care seemed the main preventive 
factor, but a certain number of cases did slip through in spite of very careful ante-natal 
work. 

Professor Chassar Moir said that a slight inflammation of the eyes was very common 
in the first week of life. Cases of "sticky eye" were often not notified, and discrepancies 
in statistics could be largely explained by this fact. ^ ^ 

As prophylaxis against gonococcal ophthalmia, silver nitrate has stood the test of 
time, but it was also true that silver nitrate solution was irritating and frequently pro- 
duced a chemical inflammation of its own. In all cases of inflammation it was his 
practice to wipe the conjunctiva with a minute swab, and to examine the pus for himself; 
very often no organisms were present, or. at the most, a few were found after prolonged 
search. He imagined that such cases were usually examples of chemical irritation, and 
his belief was strengthened by the fact that after the use of 2'>7 instead of the usual 177 
solution, cases of inflammation Were much commoner and more severe. Silver nitrate 
lotions were used in other branches of surgery — ^but only with discretion. The genito- 
urinary surgeons, for example, never used the solution in greater strength than l;o00 for 
a bladder washout. Yet, a solution five times as strong as this was routinely used in the 
eves of babies at birth; it was not surprising that severe reactions sometimes occurred. 
’■With these facts in m'md he wished to protest against the all too common practice of 
treating “sticky eyes” by putting in more and more silver nitrate- The possibility of 
serious harm resulting from the reckless repeated use of silver nitrate — the other name 
of which was lunar caustic — should be realized. Better methods of treatment were now- 
available, 

Mr. Frederick Kidley said that his experience had also been that the use of silver 
nitrate did undoubtedly lead to a large incidence of "sticky eyes.” The treatment of such 
eyes by silver nitrate drops was definitely harmful. He believed it was dangerous to 
use even 17c silver nitrate upon a baby’s cornea which was already ulcerating and he 
thought it should be barred. It was s pleasant substance in some respects, but it was 
very unpleasant when it ceased to be just 177 silver nitrate. The acidity of a 177 silver 
nitrate solution kept in a tightly-stoppered bottle had reached the figure of pH2. They would 
not willingly put acid of that concentration into babies’ eyes, yet it was done by midwives 
who kept these bottles in their kit. The concentration also continually increased by 
evaporation and he had seen silver' nitrate crystals formed in a dropper bottle; such 
drops were capable of blinding a ba%-. Much of this could be avoided by the use of 
wax capsules such as Professor Sorsby had mentioned, and which their American col- 
leagues were using successfully, but in its ordinary form (out of a bottle insecurely 
stoppered, probably months old and exposed to light), and as treatment by repeated instil- 
lation, silver nitrate was harmful. 

Argyrol was a safe and even more effective prophylactic than silver nitrate, it did 
not change spontaneously on keeping, even if it became concentrated by evaporation it did 
not become harmful, it was not easily confused with any other solution such as nitric 
acid in the midwife's bag, and moreover it was the appropriate drug to use by repeated 
instillation in the initial stages of an eye infection in a baby, until expert advice could 
be obtained. He would strongly advocate that argyrol should be used and that silver 
nitrate should be discontinued as a routine prophylactic. 

Squadron Leader L, G. Scoular said that in one of Professor Sorsbv’s tables he demon- 
strated that argyrol in strength of 5 to 2077 was better than 2‘T of ’silver nitrate. Whv 
should they go to the trouble of making up the silver nitrate solution when argyrol, which 
was a stable preparation, could be used on everv child in whom there was a po'sibilitv 
of this infection developing? 

PrqfesMr Sorsby, in reply, said it was futile to rely upon one solitary measure for the 
elimiiiation of ophthalmia neonatorutn. In the whole range of public health there was no 
procedure which -would rely on one drop of an antiseptic to prevent the development of 
infection m people who had been exposed to it. Ante-natal care was extraordinarilv 
important as the figures had shown. 

In yeiy many institutions silver nitrate was used as a standard method, it had been 
used in milUons of births so that it could not be so desperatel 3 - dangerous as some people 
oelieved. That did not mean, however, that there were no better drugs. The figures 
obtained from Ij-ing-in hospitals possiblj’ showed argj’rol to be superior to silver nitrate 
out the series was too small from which to judge. 


Rupture of Retinal Cyst Causing Retinal Detachment. — ^Major C. Dee Sii.\PL.tN-D, R.A.M.C. 

J. S., aged 2S. was sent to the hospital on September 20. 1943. on account of f.tiling 
Msion in the right eye noticed for the preiious six weeks. The acuitv of the right eve 
as 6y6 unaided on his examination by a civilian medical board on April 20. 
1940. and he was placed in Grade I, being subsequently rc-examined on April 16, 1940. 
and placed in Army Category Ai. He was re-examined medicallv on June 4.' 1942' 
l-EB. — O phth. 2 
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and November 13, 1942, and no change made in his category. On August 2, 1943, 
the day before he_ first noticed the right vision to be misty, he had felt a sudden shaip. 
shooting pain lasting some two to three minutes in the region of die right temple “just 
where the veins are” and felt giddy and faint. He was marching out of camp at the 
time in full equipment with steel helmet. 

On examination on September 20, 1943, the right eye was white, there were no keratitic 
precipitates, the pupil was active and tension normal. A flat detachment of the retina 
.was present temporally extending from 6.30 to 11 o'c., and from 7 to 9 o’c. there was 
a prominent thin-walled retinal cyst, with ragged dialysis from 7.30 to 9 o’c. The interest- 
ing feature exhibited in this case was a linear band of retino-cboroidal pigmentary dis- 
turbance delimiting the periphery of the cyst above and below. Tliis disturbance was 
such as is usually seen at the high water mark of static retinal detachments of long 
standing. Therefore the cyst was old. 

It had evidently ruptured at its peripheral attachment at or just behind the ora 
serrata and the delimiting band of choroido-retinal adhesions had given way over the 
nasal (inner) part of the cyst so occasioning a spreading detachment of the retina over 
the temporal half of the fundus. The macula was involved in the detachment and 
central vision reduced to 3/60, not improved- The visual field was materially contracted 
nasally. 

Operation was performed on September 24, 1943, under surface 4% cocaine and sub- 
Tenon’s capsule 4% novocain amesthesia. The c.xternal rectus was detached and a 
barrage of surface diathermy applications at 70 ma. placed round tlie periphery of the 
scleral surface marking of the cyst. One needle puncture at 40 ma. was made over the 
centre of the cyst and another at 6.30 o’c. 12 mm. from tlie limbus. Patient was kept 
in bed in the Fowler position with both eyes padded for a fortnight and was allowed up 
for an hour on the fifteenth day. The retinal detachment went back and the cyst was 
smaller and outlined by a zone of diathermy reactions. The contraction of the latter 
had appeared to pull down the wall of the cyst and so cause the whole to shrink. The 
dialysis, on the other hand, was still clearly visible and open. Tlie retina was in place, 
central vision 6/24 partly, and the field full except for a defect on the nasal side corres- 
ponding to the cyst and diatliermy reaction.s. ^ 

The interest of the case is that a retinal dialysis, as I had long suspected. can_ definitely 
be produced by the rupture of a cyst, that little or no trauma — direct or indirect — can 
occasion its rupture, that in this case the periphery of the cyst tended to be sealed off 
by a zone of spontaneously formed retino-choroidal adhesions and that a portion of these 
gave way on the formation of the dialysis and so occasioned a spreading detachment of 
the retina. 

Mr. C. B. Goulden said that the connexion between retinal cj'st and disinsertion had 
long been suspected and some suggestive findings by Weve of Utrecht gave support to this 
possibility as he had found that the retroretinal fluid removed in cases of disinsertion had 
similar enzymes to those found in the fluid from a retinal cyst. There was no doubt that 
cases of retinal cyst should be operated upon before they gave rise to disinsertion as the.v 
were much more easily managed than when disinsertion and subsequent detachment of 
the retina had occurred. 

Dr. T. H. Whittington Said that he recalled three cases of retinal evsts. One was a, man 
who came for a detached retina due to a disinsertion and in making "the routine examina- 
tion of his eyes an unruptured peripheral cyst was found at exactly the corresponding spot 
in the' other eye. The second case was a nurse who had a disinsertion which looked just 
like a ruptured c.vst and it seemed to be so as there was an unruptured cj’st of similar 
appearance close by. Both cases were successfully dealt with. The third case was now 
under treatment. 
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[November 26, 1943] 

DISCUSSION ON INFECTIVE HEPATITIS: RECENT FIELD 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Infective Hepatitis in Leicestershire : A Survey of 1,062 Cases 

Dr. Arthur A. Lisney [De[>iity County Medical Officer and Defiuty School hledical 
Officer, Leicestershire County Council)-. The first recorded epidemic of infective hepatitis 
in Leicestershire was an outbreak in the Casde Donington area described by Montford 
(1934). As far as I can ascertain no references to individual cases or outbreaks of this 
disease were published previously, either in the annual reports of the county medical officer 
of health, or elsewhere, though no doubt infective hepatitis has occurred for many years 
in the county both in endemic and epidemic form. 

According to Hirsch (I8S6) the first epidemic of jaundice to bt recorded in this country 
was a series of cases exclusively among children that occurred from September to Novem- 
ber 1852 in Birmingham, not so far distant from Leicestershire. Outbreaks occurred in 
Europe before this date and Hirsch slates that the earliest information concerning epidemic 
icterus comes from Minorca, where the malady was prevalent during July and August 1 745, 

Cockayne (1912) was the first to distinguish between Weil's disease and what he called 
"epidemic catarrhal jaundice”. Since then a number of outbreaks of the latter have been 
recorded, particularly during the past decade. It is probably true to say that the 
various outbreaks described as “acute infective jaundice”, “epidemic catarrhal jaundice”, 
“common infective jaundice”, “infective hepatic jaundice”, "mild hepatic necrosis”, and 
now “infective hepatitis” arc synonymous and do in fact refer to variants of the same 
disease, chiefly in connexion with the symptomatologv’. 

Since the beginning of 1936 1 have kept detailed records of all cases in Leicestershire 
which have been reported by general practitioners, health visitors and school teachers, 
but as the disease is not compulsorily notifiable the figures are incomplete. Details of 
the first outbreak which I investigated were published in 1937; this was the second to be 
recorded from the county. The survey includes both the data collected at that time and 
the details published by Montford in 1934. 

Incidence . — In the Castle Donington outbreak of 1933, Montford records that 45 cases 
in all' occurred between February and September of that vear. Of this total 21 case.s were 
patients of a neighbouring practitioner and of these no details are given. The remain- 
ing 24 cases were evenly distributed between the sexes, and, with tivo exceptions, .ill 
were children. There were no deaths. 

I have failed to trace the occurrence of any c-ases of infective hepatitis in the countv 
between 1933 and 1936. 

Feb. — Epid. I 
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From the beginning o£ 1936 careful records Have been maintained and 1,017 cases have 
been investigated; it is estimated that they represent ahout 80% of the total number of 
persons who contracted the disease. These cases can be grouped into five separate epi- 
demics, all more or less typical in character, and each reaching the peak during the winter 
months as illustrated in the graph. Thus the seasonal incidence is typical of this disease. 

In the last epidemic of the series infection was scattered over the county, with more 
cases in some areas than in others, but without any relationship to population. Though 
outside the scope of this survey, it is worth noting, that during tliis epidemic a number 
of cases also occurred in Leicester City and three of these, two children and one adult, died 
between October 28 and November 14, 1942. The death of another adult which took 
place between these two dates may also have been due to infective hepatitis. 

It was often difficult to trace a connecting link between outbreaks in isolated villages, 
but having in mind that in all parts of the county senior school children are conveved 
daily to and from central schools, and also in view of the increase in industrial employ- 
ment, particularly during the war, the possibility of infeaion occurring simultaneously in 
a number of widely separated areas appears more obvious. 

Tracing the serial infection of cases, so typical of this disease, is often rendered more 
difficult by the fact that a number of subclinical or abortive cases occur, many of which- 
are undoubtedly missed. In these cases the symptoms are mild and usually jaundice 
is absent. The family doctor or district nurse is not therefore consulted and thus such 
cases do not come to our notice. It is because of these missing links that the chain of 
evidence supporting a case-to-case spread is often broken, and leads observers to doubt 
serial infection and to infer that the disease is spread by water, milk, food, or other vector. 

The age-sex incidence, as shown below, agrees with the findings of other observers in 
that it is evenly distributed between the sexes, with the age incidence highest in children 
between 5 and 10 years. 

TABLE I. 


Epidemic 

Male 

Kumber of 
cases 

Female Total 

Ko. 

0—5 ^ 

% 

Age distribution 

5—10 10—15 

No. % No. % 

15 and over 
No. % 

Sept. 193C-Jan. 1937 

19 

21 

40 

5 

. 12-50 

29 

72-50 

G 

15-00 

— 

— 

Aug, 1937-June 1938 

78 

63 

141 

7 

4-96 

76 

53-90 

46 

32-62 

12 

8-51 

Aug. 193S-April 1939 

19 

20 

39 

5 

12-82 

38 

46-35 

9 

23-08 

t 

I7‘95 

Feb. 1941-June 1942 

.. 55 

64 

119 

8 

6-72 

72 

60-50 

34 

28-57 

5 

4-20 

July 1942-Aug. 1943 

.. 334 

343 

077 

40 

5-91 

288 

42-54 

.269 

39-73 

80 

11-82 













Touls 

... 505 

oil 

1,016 

65 

6-40 

483 

47-54 

364 

35-83 

104 

10-24 

The above tabic does not include one isolated case which occurred In June 1940 and proved fatal. 



The migratory character of the disease during epidemics is well illustrated in the 
accompanying outline map showing the distribution of cases in Leicestershire since 
January 1936. 

There are two distinct types of local outbreak in town or village — one in which a num- 
ber of cases occur within a short period of time and another in which the incidence 
extends over a much longer period. Why the disease should exhibit these two char- 
acteristics is open to speculation. Probably many factors are involved, the most important 
being the degree of immunity of the local population, 

/Etiology.— -Careful investigation failed to produce any conclusive evidence that infec- 
tion was spread by such agencies as milk, water, food or vermin. On the contrary the 
absence of the explosive appearance of cases over areas corresponding to the distribution 
of milk, water or food from a common source, and the case-to-case .spread of infection 
whiclt could be traced in most districts, both appear to prove that the disease is trans- 
mitted from patient to patient by direct contact, probably by droplet infection. 

An incubation period of approximately one month was estimated by studving the 
early cases, which agrees with the reports of others, particularly Pickles (1939b), who has 
gone to great length to prove that the incubation period almost certainly extends to be- 
tween twenty-six and thirty-five davs. 

The period of infectivity is not so certain but from evidence arising from this investiga- 
tion the patient is probably infectious for ar least a week before the appearance of jaun- 
dice, after which infectivity apparently ceases. 

Clinical features . — ^Throughout the whole series of cases the clinical features remained 
remarkably constant. There was always a sprinkling of more severe cases in which all 
the symptoms were more marked, and in several instances small groups of such cases 
would appear together in a circumscribed area. At the other end of the scale a larger 
number of mild or abortive cases could be traced in which all the symptoms were of a 
very mild and transient character or. what was more usual, onlv sonic of the symptoms 
were present. Often there was no trace of jaundice whatever, or jaundice would be pre- 
sent but only detectable in the conjunctiva;, and the freces and urine would remain 
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normal; morc_ rarely none of these symptoms was apparent but the patient would give a 
history of having vomited once or twice, or of having had a feeling of nausea with anorexia 
and perhaps headache. 

■ It is the latter type of very mild or abortive case tvhich, as pointed out above, causes 
difficulty in filling in the background of aii epidemic. Cullinan (1939) points out that 
unexplained gaps which sometimes appear in epidemics niav indicate the presence of 
carriers. ^ ' ' 

Some epidemics arc characterized by the appearance of unusual symptoms, and the 
following table gives the incidence of those which occurred in the five outbreaks under 
discussion. 


TABLE n. 


Epidemic 

No. of 

Corj'za 

Sore ihroai 

Rash 

Epistaxls 
No. % 

cases 

No. 

O' 

/O 

No. 

O' 

/o 

No. 

O' 

.o 

Sept. IflSC-Jan. 1937 

40 




1 

2-5 



— 



Aug. 1937-June 193ti 

141 

46 

32-62 

19 

13-4S 

■ 1 

0-71 





Aug. 1938-ApriI 1939 

39 

10 

2o-C4 

5 

12-82 




_ 

Feb. 1941-June 1942 

111) 

49 

41-18 

12 

10-08 

__ 

2 

1-6S 

tuly 1942-Aug. 1043... 

077 

292 

43-13 

94 

13-8S 

3r> 

5-17 

S 

1-18 

Totals 

... 1,010 

397 

39-07 

131 

12-89 

30 

3-54 

10 

0-9S 


The rash in the majority of cases was urticarial in character, but there was no correla- 
tion between this type of eruption and the severity of infection. In contrast, the few cases 
of morbilliform or petechial rash wliich were observed, were confined to the more severe 
ty'pe of infection. Montford records one case of morbilliform rash in his series. 

In a typical case of moderate severity the onset is gradual and for a period of several 
days before definite symptoms develop there is general malaise, headache, anorexia and 
perhaps nausea; more rarely coryza or sore throat is present. There is often a slight rise 
in temperature, but in some cases though the face is flushed the temperature is found 
• to be normal. Bradycardia is frequently present. 

The prodromata are quickly followed’ by pain in the upper abdomen, usually accom- 
panied by vomiting. Both last for a .shortt time and are followed by tenderness in tlie 
epigastrium which persists for some days. At this stage enlargement of the liver is 
elicited in many cases and more rarely some enlargement of the spleen also. From one 
to fourteen days after the acute syrnptoms develop jaundice appears, usually starting 
in the conjunctiva: and spreading over the face, neck, arms, trunk and lower limbs. At 
the same time the faices become pale and urine dark, though diese latter symptoms may 
precede the appearance of jaundice by' a short period of time. Jaundice attains its 
maximum intensity in two or three days and usually lasts from about seven to ten day.'. 
Where jaundice has been widespread and deep in colour, itching frequently occurs. 
Recovery is usually slow and convalescence is complete in from two to four weeks, but 
may take longer. 

In severe cases all the symptoms are exaggerated, jaundice is deep in colour and covers 
the whole body and the epigastric pain may be so severe as to simulate an “acute abdo- 
men”. Those cases in which jaundice is very intense exhibit a peculiar orange flush of 
the face; pigmentation persists for longer than usual, and in one case was stiU present 
at the end of eight weeks. As a rule one finds the disease more severe in adults and 
complete recovery more protracted. 

Four instances of a second attack and two of relapse arc recorded ; 


Second Attack: 

(a) Male aged 6 years ... 

(b) Male aged 9 years 

(c) Female aged 10 years 

(cf) Female aged 13 years 

With the exception of the first case the 
during the first attack. 


Onset February' 1938 and May 1938. 
Onset August 1937 and April 1942. 
Onset February 1943 and August 1943. 
Onset August 1942 and June 1943. 

,'mptoms in each instance were more acute 


Relapse : 

(a) Female aged 5 years ... 
lb) Female aged 9 years ... 


Onset January' 1942 and February 1942. 
Onset Decemlter 1942 and January 1943. 


In both cases the symptoms were more acute during the recrudescence; the first case 
terminating m Cullinan (1939) refers to a 

-as^^f'parotitis reported to him in a personal communication by Glover, and Martland 
and Winner (1939) record one case of oophoritis. 
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In the cases under review 1 believe there is good evidence that the pancreas may be 
affected in this disease, as I can record two cases in which diabetes followed almost im- 
mediately after an attack of epidemic jaundice. Chronic pancreatitis was noted in one of 
the fatal cases during an exploratory laparotomy. The severe epigastric pain which accom- 
panies so many cases indicates that mild attacks of acute pancreatitis may be a relatively 
common complication. An involvement of the pancreas is suggested by the occurrence of 
persistent intermittent glycosuria in three other cases. 

Mortality . — ^It is impossible to make any categorical statement concerning the mortality 
due to infective hepatitis during the period covered by the investigation. Three deaths 
certainly occurred, a child and two adults; and there is circumstantial evidence that at 
least two other adults died as a result of this disease. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that in adults organic disturbances often persist long after the initial attack of jaundice 
has subsided and has been almost forgotten by the patient. Thus by the time admission 
to hospital takes place attention is focused on the existing symptoms, while the attack of 
jaundice which occurred some weeks or even months earlier is not regarded with the signifi- 
-cance it deserves, and the "contemporary epidemic, which has probably subsided by this 
time, is more than likely overlooked altogether. 

The following are details of the only fatal case for which a post-mortem repon is 
available : 

Female, aged 5. A robust child, always in good health. On January 23, 1942, 
her mother noticed that the child was sleepy, listless and had a poor appetite. Shortly 
afterwards she vomited on several occasions and on 26th the conjunctivae were jaundiced 
but pigmentation was not apparent elsewhere. At the same time the motions were pale 
and the urine dark. The child quickly recovered and returned to school. 

On February 21, 1942, the symptoms returned but were much more severe, particularly 
vomiting. Epigastric pain, which was absent in the first attack, was intense and the 
child also complained of severe headache. Jaundice appeared again on 23rd and quickly 
became generalized and deep in colour. Acute spasms of abdominal pain persisted and 
on March 3 and 4 'meningeal symptoms, in the form of convailsions. developed with 
epistaxis. The child was admitted to hospital on March 5 where a lumbar puncture 
was performed but the specimen of fluid examined was normal. 

The child died on March 6 and the following are the details of the autopsy: Brain: Dura 
stained; convolutions flattened; clot of blood round hypophyseal stalk. Lungs: A few 
scattered hemorrhages, otherwise normal. Heart: 2i oz., normal except for hemorrhages 
both pericardial and inten’entricular. Peritoneum; Numerous hemorrhages in the great 
omentum, mesentery and on the posterior abdominal wall, and extensive hemorrhages 
in the areolar tissue surrounding the kidneys and suprarenals. Glands: Enlargement 
of mesenteric glands, only two of which are tuberculous (caseous). Kidneys: (iapsule 
strips readily and well-marked cloudy swelling of the cortex which stands out' in marked 
contrast to the red medulla. The cortex looks yellow, opaque and has lost its normal 
pattern. Liver: 15 oz., flabby and jaundiced throughout with occasional hsemorrhages. 
Spleen: 24 oz., appears slightly enlarged. Suprarenals and remaining organs normal. 
Gall-bladder; Contains greenish slimy bile. No pus cells and no organisms. No pigment 
deposit and quite clean. A well-developed child whose skin shows well-marked jaundice 
with bright malar flush. A few blotchy skin hremorrhages. Death due to epidemic 
catarrhal jaundice. 

Laboratory investigation . — In the first group of cases which I investigated, blood serum 
tested for agglutination against the following, proved negative in all dilutions: B. typho- 
sus H and O, B. paratyphosus A and B, B. dysenterke Sonne, B. dysenterUc Shiga, B. dysen- 
tenre Flexner, B. aerlrycke, and B. abortus Bang. A series of blood films was also made 
and as is usual in epidemic jaundice a monocytosis was evident, varying from 2 to 19%. 

Random specimens of urine were collected throughout the whole series for e.xamination 
so as to rule out the possibility of Weil’s disease but no spirochstes were found. Speci- 
mens of faeces were also examined for abnormal bacteria but without result. 

Wh^n it was ascertained that an epidemic had commenced in the autumn and winter 
of 1937-3S, I supplied Dr. G. M. Findlay of the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research 
with nasal washings and specimens of blood and faeces from cases in the pre-icteric stage. 
Families in which one or more cases of jaundice had occurred were chosen and specimens 
were taken from contacts, most of whom developed jaundice in due course. 

Dr. Findlay inoculated monkeys, rats, mice, cats, dogs, ferrets and guinea-pigs without 
result. He also endeavoured to obtain a growth on the developing chick embrvo but 
without result. 

Differential diagnosis.— Infective hepatitis has many synonyms, and when investigating 
an epidemic of jaundice it is only necessary to exclude Weil’s disease bv animal inocula- 
tion of a centrifuged deposit of blood or urine. 

Treatment . — There is no specific treatment for infective hepatitis. Treatment chieflv 
consisted of confinement to bed for a few davs and the relief of symptoms. 

It was not considered that any useful purpose would be served bv closing the schools 
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affected, but children, who had been in close contact with this disease, and who attended 
senior schools some distance from their home village, were excluded for several weeks. 
It is doubtful, however, if this had any appreciable effect on the incidence of infection 
in the county. 


Summary and Conclusions 

. total of 1,0G2 cases of infective hepatitis have been investigated in Leicestershire, 

including 45 cases recorded by Montford (1934). It is estimated that the 1,017 cases 
investigated between January 1, 193C, and August 31, 1943, represent approximately SOfr 
of the cases which occurred during the same period. 

(2) Although the two epidemics previously described from this county were referred 
to as infective hepatic jaundice and epiderhic catarrhal jaundice respectwely, there is 
overwhelming evidence that these and other descriptions are synonymous. 

(3) Two distinct types of local outbreak are noted. The first in which the cases occur 
over a short interval; the second, and more usual, in which the cases are spread over 
a much longer period. 

(4) Many of the findings agree with those described by other observers. Thus: 

(Q) The majority of cases occur in children of the 5 to 10 age-group, and the sexes 
are equally affected. Seasonal incidence is also typical. 

(b) Infection is spread by close personal contact, probably by means of droplet 
infection. 

(c) The incubation period averages four weeks. Infectivity is probably at its 
maximum for at least a week before jaundice appears, but almost certainly 
disappears at the icteric stage. 

(d) There is no evidence that infection is spread by means of milk, water, food or 
vermin. 

(5) Four instances of second attacks and two of relapse are noted. 

(6) There is evidence that attacks of infective hepatitis may be followed by diabetes, 
intermittent glycosuria and pancreatitis, complications not hitherto described as far as 
can be ascertained. 

(7) Three cases terminated in death, but it is possible that other fatalities also occurred 
due to this disease. Details are given of an autopsy on one case. , 

(8) Attempts during the 1937-38 epidemic to isolate the causal organism by the Wellcome 
Bureau of Scientific Research, from material supplied, were unsuccessful. 

I am indebted to Dr. J. A. Fairer, county medical officer of health, for giving me every 
facility in carrying out the survey: also to the many general practitioners, the health 
visitors and school teachers who co-operated in the field work. 
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Dr. J. C. Ford: Infective hepatitis is believed to have been endemic in the south-west 
corner of the borough of Wembley for some time; it spread slowly in that area and in a 
nearby district from July to September 1942. and then reached the north and north-cast 
areas in October, where it .spread much more rapidly. The peak incidence was in 
January 1943, with 102 cases reported in that month. In all. it is known that well over 
300 cases occurra.l iicfore the epidemic was over. The rate of spread acro.ss the borough 
was approximately the same as that of virus infections such as measles. 

It was notewor'thv that the communities most heavily attacked were tho.se of artisan 


class, while flat-dwellers, and the better-class districts were singularly free. 



The incidence fell — . -- - r , , ‘ -r> , r 

in fhe north and north-east areas. In one of these there were /8 cases out ot 

nldtildren on the registers. No explanation has been offered ns to why this school was 
" Thf cHniwl features resembled those reported bv other observers. 
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Dr. T. L. Nevnnan; In a South London Day Nursery in the autumn of 1938 one young 
adult attendant fell ill with hepatitis. No further particulars are available until about 
.Mav 28, 1939, when two ether attendants succumbed. In June a fourth attendant. Miss 
N., be<^an a tvpical attack. As far as could be found out afterwards there were no known 
cases of hepatitis among some 30 children in the nursery throughout this period. 

In August the Nursefv with 25 children was evacuated to Sussex to the home of Miss N. 
On the list she went bathing, was cold and began what she thought was a recurrence 
of jaundice but without turning yellow; her urine was *Mark\ Tliat it was hepatitis is 
fairly certain because some forty ^ays later five persons were taken ill with typical attacks, 
three on October 10, one on the 1 1th, and the fifth on about the same date. The persons 
concerned were an inmate of the Nursery: Miss E., attendant aged 19, and three relatives 
of Miss N., two being adult females arid one a schoolboy who had returned to school 
on September 29. The attacks were typical and there were no others in the Nursery, 
abortive or otherwise. On about October 14 a Mrs. W., aged 54, was taken ill with 
hepatitis at a cottage in the village. One fact about her was that she had been an 
invalid for three vears following an abdominal operation, and was positive that she 
had not been out of the house for months. No direct contact could be established 
between this patient and any of the others, but her son aged IS worked as cowman- 
gardener at the N.’s house. 

The interesting features of this small outbreak were, first the apparent relative immunity 
of the children at risk, and, second, the part played by the healthv person. In Miss N.’s 
case, the noxa of hepatitis seemed to lie dormant but potentially active for over two 
months. In Mrs. W.’s case, an uninfected person seemed to be capable of conveying the 
infection. 

Dr. Eli Davis (L.C.C.); 29 cases were admitted to hospital between October 1942 and 
October 1943. All were children and young adults, and included three pairs of siblings. 
Acute appendicitis was the original diagnosis in three cases. One nurse who was treating 
some of these jaundiced patients developed the disease. We had under our care a patient 
with long-established acholuric jaundice, and two of his maternal cousins (not siblings) 
developed infective hepatitis. A number of these patients came from the Isle of Dogs — 
mentioned by Dr. Brincker (in the Chair) as an endemic area for infective hepatitis. 

The 1942 Epidemic of Infective Hepatitis in. the Middle East 

Dr. E. T. C. Spooner (Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service, Cambridge): This 
report was collected from many observers in the Middle East last year by No. 1 hledical 
Research Section. We were particularly indebted to Colonel A. E. Richmond, D.D.H., 
M.E.F., and bis staff, and to many medical officers in hospitals, in P.O.W. camps and in 
individual units, as well as to a large number of non-medical officers whom tve questioned. 

By reason of other work, we were unable to start collecting information until the epi- 
demic had passed its peak. A trained epidemiologist investigating the disease in the field 
while the epidemic was in progress might have gone much further. 

The events of the two previous years and the record of the last war as told in the 
Medical History of the War, had made it possible to predict the 1942 epidemic of infective 
hepatitis, but I do not think that anyone could have foreseen that it would be of such 
magnitude. 

In the 1942 epidemic there was a very abrupt rise in incidence in October, with further 
rises in November and in the peak month of December. Both in 194! and 1942 the 
jaundice season coincided with the season of winter fighting. 

The brunt of the Middle East epidemic was borne bv the Eighth Army. Over a quarter 
of the total cases in the Middle East came from the Eighth Armv. In December, when 
the case rate per thousand per month for British and Dominion troops was nine for the 
whole period, the incidence amone Heme Forces did not rise above 0-2 per thousand 
There were many examples in the Eighth Army of regiments in which 8% or 9% of the 
total strength w'ent down with infective hepatitis, this figure often including up to a 
third of the regiment’s officers, for officers were about 4-7 times as prone as other ranks 
The main epidemic started with the 2nd New Zealand and 9th Australian Divisions, 
reaching Us maximum amon? these in early October. Both of these divisions had spent 
the summer in the Alamein line, the Australians at the extreme north of it on the coast 
and the New Zealanders in the Central Sector. Much of the Alamein line was very 
dirty, with abundant flies and imperfectly buried corpses in the neighbourhood. In the 
second week of September, the New Zealand Division moved out of the line to a rest posi- 
tion m a clean piece of desert near Wadi Natrun. While they were in this position their 
main epidemic developed: it had passed its peak bv the time that thev moved up into the 
line again for the battle of October 23. ' ‘ 
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In many of the British units, the peak of the epidemic came later. For e.xanjple, in the 
51st (Highland) Division, incidence rose steadily from early September to a maximum in 
the latter half of Deeember. It was noticeable that the epidemics in the smaller units con- 
stituting this division, showed curves which resembled one another and corresponded 
to that of the Division as a whole. 

Several British regiments which went into the Alamcin line shortly before the October 
battle and retired to rest positions in the Delta in mid-November, to camps which had 
been almost empty during the previous few months, also developed their epidemics after 
leaving the line. It appeared that a period of residence in the Alamein line might be a 
prediiipostng cause of the epidemic. Unfortunately, it was not possible to collect enough 
iiistories of individual units to test this hypothesis ver\' thoroughly. It is supported by 
the histories of ten field regiments, R.A., although their moves during the relevant period 
were so complex as to make interpretation very difficult. Two of these regiments landed 
in the Middle East in September or early October after a jaundice-free voyage. They 
spent a short time (ten and thirty-seven days respectively) training and equipping them- 
selves in the Canal and Delta areas, and then went to the Alamein line in mid-October 
for the battle, and fought until die end of the first week in November, when, after a 
short rest in the desert, diey returned to clean base camps in the Cairo area. Both of 
these regiments had their main epidemics after returning to the Delta, about a month 
after the battle. 


The story of the armoured brigades also suggests that residence in the desert helped 
to, determine the magnitude of the jaundice epidemic. The incidence in four brigades 
which spent the summer in the Delta was considerably lower than that in three others 
which spent the summer in the desert. 

Although it appears that those units which spent the longest time in the desert or 
the Alamein line were the most heavily affected, one must be careful not to exaggerate 
the point. During December, when the case rate per thousand per month for the Eighth 
Army was 15 for British and Dominion troops, the corresponding figure in Syria was 9. 

No definite information concerning the length of the incubation period of the disea.se 
was obtained. No special occupation was associated with either a high or a low incidence; 
except that, as already stated, officers were about 4-7 times as prone as other ranks. This 
was apparently true also of the Italians. No explanation can be offered for the higher 
liability of officers; but in this connexion it has been pointed out that we have very 
little information about the relative pronencss of officers and other ranks to diseases other 
than infective hepatitis. 

A definite racial variation in susceptibility was revealed, in that Indian troops and 
Maoris, although both occasionally developed the disease, were very much less frequently 
attacked than were Europeans. 

There were no good grounds for suspecting an insect vector: except tliat flies, whicn 
are nowhere rare in the Middle East, were particularly abundant in the Alamein fine m 
October and November. 

No direct evidence was obtained concerning the means of spread of the disease, but 
two observations cast some doubt on the hypothesis of droplet infection. One was that 
in units which lived by vehicle crews, there did not seem to be any special tendency for 
more than one case to occur in the crew of one vehicle. In four tank regiments, with a 
total of 106 cases between them, there was only one instance of two cases occurring m 
the crew of the same vehicle. In one field regiment R.A. in wliich there were 59 cas«. 
there were 8 instances of more than one case occurring in the crew of a vehicle, but m 
most of these the time interval between the onset of cases in the same vehicle was a 


fortnight or less. 

The other observation which seems inconsistent with a droplet spread was that the 
disease showed curiously little tendency to spread from prisoners of war captured tn 
November, among whom jaundice was rife, to others who shared the same camps and 
even pens, but who had been captured in the previous spring and summer. Two P.O.Vi. 
camps were visited and studied with this question in view. At one there were 14 cases of 
iaundice among 2,000 "old” prisoners captured in the previous July. Seven of these 
cases developed'before November, and seven during and after November, at the beginning 
oV which month about S.OOO newlv captured prisoners were admitted to the camp. Among 
these “new” prisoners, there were' 272 cases of jaundice. All of these prisoners, both old 

‘^"tn^the second'^P.OAV.^camp. also for Italians, there were in early November 500 “old" 
in 11 c r^nl-s who were retained in the camp to wait on incoming captured 

prisoners, o « throughout the summer. In November. 

liaTnewlf raptured Italian officers were admittef 101 of whom .subsequently developed 
jaundicr "None of the 500 “old” prisoners who tvaited upon them contracted the disease. 
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Prognosis in Orthodontics 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

By Harold Chapman, L.D.S.Eng. . 

{Dental Surgeon' to the London Hospital.) 

O.NE o£ the most important aspeas of orthodontic ueatment to-day is prognosis, which 
may be defined as the knowledge of- what movements of teeth and jaws will be permanent 
after, say, three years’ treatment, sometimes longer, sometimes less. 

The dental profession and the public have such confidence in our ability to obtain a 
perfect result in every case that if is embarrassing to have to explain that -in many a com- 
promise is the only solution. By perfect result is meant one which is permanent and 
leaves nothing to be desired as regards alignment and occlusion; the two latter are fre- 
quently obtainable but their permanency cannot he judged till appliances have been 
discarded several years, when the ultimate result will be apparent. It is this ultimate 
result which is so important; unfortunately it is rarely available to the specialist ortho- 
dontist, who has to rely on fortuitous circiTmstances to bring it to his notice. This is a 
reason why it requires the combined resources of many praaices to accumulate the records 
from which to draw conclusions; it is more likely that these records will be forthcoming 
from private practice than from any form of public orthodontic service. 

The study of these ultimate results is valuable in that we learn from them what is the 
best treatment for any particular case. I have been able to collect some such records and 
have supplemented them by others from which conclusions can be drawn (see illustrations). 

Much orthodontic literature gives the impression that the perfect result can always be 
attained. Though this may be so in many cases there are numerous exceptions. In some 
the perfect result can be obtained but not retained, and sooner or later relapse occurs, 
undoing years of work. How much better for patients and profession to recognize these 
exceptions and to adopt what may be called a compromise treatment that will be both 
beneficial and permanent, testhetically and functionally, though falling short of the 
elusive perfect result. 

One frequently hears criticism of a compromise treatment, involving, say, the loss of 
an upper incisor, as if it were unwarranted. Actually it may be the best solution in the 
circumstances though the implication is that something better could have been done. The 
critics, however, overlook the fact that the immediate result, however excellent, may not 
be permanent and that our aim must be an ulti/nate result showing a definite and lasting 
improvement on the original condition. The result which is permanent is the better 
though it fall short of perfection, but it must satisfy aesthetic and functional demands in 
so far as the original condition permits. This latter is so variable in degree that it is un- 
reasonable to expect an equally good permanent result in every case. 

Feb. — Odont. 1 
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Cases of relapse are not uncommon and reflect no credit on the practitioner. They arc 
best avoided by adopting a type of treatment with a good prognosis. If tlris is not possible, 
It is better not to begin treatment. This orthodontic problem, entirely different from 
any other in dentistry, requires all one’s care and ingenuity for it.s solution, bearing in 
mind that it is not sufficient to align and occlude teeth but the teeth must remain in 
alignment and occlusion. If I cannot foresee a reasonable degree of permanent improve- 
ment, I prefer not to undertake a case. While it is not possible to eliminate all failures 
they should be reduced to the minimum. Failures in orthodontics are an enormons 
waste. 

Experience alone teaches what type of treatment will be successful; it is a matter of 
trial and error. The combined experience of many should be available to enable each 
practitioner to say what procedure will be beneficial. Few practitioners have published 
ultimate results, but from time to time one comes across straws which show the way the 
wind is blowing. These may advise something other than the usual directions for tooth 
movement, thus suggesting that previous directions of movements had not given the 
desired result, or they may be the confessions of an unusuallv communicative ordio- 
dontist. Reading between the lines one concludes that it is not possible, in every ca.'e, 
to keep all the teeth and gef a good result. From this it would appear that treatment 
must not be based on theory or research alone, but also on clinical experience: new 
methods of treatment must bear the test of clinical experience before adoption as a 
routine. This test takes years in some instances, yet one hears of new treatments being 
praised after a brief trial. 

Research workers have added to our knowledge of many aspects of orthodontic practice, 
e.g. the effect on the bone of force applied to teeth may cause it to be absorbed in some 
areas and deposited in others, but one is forced to the conclusion that such changc-s 
ma^ not be permanent or the relapses known to every orthodontist would not occur. 
This simple illustration is given to emphasize that clinical results, obtained in actual 
practice and not effects seen in the laboratory, are the basis for orthodontic treatment: 
all new methods of treatment must be studied critically, and it must not' be assumed 
that all are advances. 

Illustrations of five cases are used to amplify the text; they are arranged according to 
(Angle Classification) arch relation, and are described in tHe legends. Tlie important 
points are: 

Class I: In those cases in which the arches are not large enough for the teeth, extrac- 
tion of upper teeth is essential because the bones cannot be enlarged. Prognosis is un- 
favourable if all the teeth are kept, though it is often necessary to compromise as regards 
the lower teeth and to leave them in their original state. 

Classes II and III: Prognosis is favourable for the correction of the position 
mandible: if the arches are too small the considerations as for Class I apply in addition. 

In some cases of Class III type in which the error is slight and the maxilla relatively 
smaller than the mandible, the prognosis is not so good as in true prenormal occlusion. 

AH cases with good arches, which implies normal-sized maxillary bones, give better 
results than cases with small arches. • 

The prognosis as regards errors of individual teeth is uncertain but usually the earlier 
these are corrected the better. 

The first case was a typical Class I (An.gle) small arches in normal relation (boy), treated 
by enlarging the arches at age 7 years 8 months, showing a good result at age 13 years 
10 months, but considerable relapse at age 29 years. Tltere is no record of the condition 
between 14 and 29 years. This case has .already been published in the Traitsactious of 
the British Society for the Study of Orthodontics, 1938, p. 23. 

]. No. 3246, Male, aged 12 years 6 months; Diagnosis — Small arches in normal 

relation. 2 ! di-nlnutive: extracted. 11 1? have been moved to the right. 3246 a, the 
.same case "aged 14 years 6 months. If had been a normal tooth but rotated, 

prognosis would be best if it or 12 ha^been removed. No treatment — not even extrac- 
tion-advised for lower arch. Loss of ft | may allow arch to contract a little; this may not 
be harmful as there is slight spacing of the upper teeth. Prognosis good. 

pjg 2 No 1527. Female, aged 7 years: Diagnosis — Class II. Division I. Good lower 

arch. 

Aeed 7 years 8 months; Treatment begun with fixed appliance.s and intermaxillary 
traction to bring the mandible forward. 
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Aged 8 yeais 11 months: Upper appliance left off for five months with little or no 
relapse. Lower appliance left in to keep pre-molar spaces. 

Aged 1 1 years 2 months -. All appliances removed. 

Aged 11 years 4 months; Put in vulcanite retention plates for night wear with inter- 
maxillary traction; patient was conscientious about this at first but did not wear them 
continually for long; probably worn in all for six months spread over two years; they 
were not worn for weeks at a time. Model 1527 c. 

Aged 22 years 1 month; Model 1527 r shows post-normality corrected, slight imbrica- 
tion of upper and lower incisors. Prognosis good. 

Pig. 3. — ^No. 3198 .\. Female, aged 8 years 4 months: Diagnosis — Class If, Division I 
on right. Division 11 on left. 

Aged 8 years 5 months; Treatment begun with fixed appliances and intermaxillary 
traction to bring the mandible forward: M moved lahially into line with . 

Aged 10 years 7 months. Models two years two months after treatment was begun. 
Appliances removed. 

Aged 10 years 10 months: No-relapse; appliances replaced for retention. Prognosis 
probably good. 

fig. 4. — fsTo. L.H. 996. Female, aged 7 years 10 montlis; Diagnosis — Class 11. 
Division I on right. Division If on left. Good lower arch, rotated. Q in good 
relation to lower teeth. Post-normality half a cusp bilaterally. 

Aged 7 vears 10 months; Treatment — Extract 2 [ ; retract 1 I 2 and move U to the 
right. 

Aged 9 years 4 months; Models. Retention with plain band on 1_1 carrying labial 
spurs t ( 2 . 

A suitable case for this simple method of treatment in which the position of the mandible 
has not been changed. Uncertain how long retention will be required and how perfect 
the alignment will remain; if there is relapse it is the disadvantage of this method of 
treatment. Prognosis probably good. 

Compare case No. 3198 (fig. 3) in which the instanding central was moved labially into 
line with the other and the mandible moved forward; this acts as a retainer for the 
labially moved central and so relapse of incisor alignment is unlikely. This case is not 
so favourable for treatment with extraction as is case No. L.H. 996 (fig. 4). Neither case 
has been under observation long enough to speak of the long-term results but both 
methods of treatment seem to have a place. 

Fig. 5. — No. 3264. Female, aged 4 vears II months; Diagnosis — Arches (probablv) 
good, a i abc lingual to lower teeth. Pre-normal occlusion of lower arch with deviation 
to the left. Profile has slight suggestion of Class 111. a I a show signs of attrition on 
their labial surfaces. 

Aged 4 vears 11 months; Head and chin cap with intermaxillarv traction to retract the 
mandible for wear both night and day. Lower plate with shod incline to assist a I a 
labially. 

Aged 5 years 1 month: a i a correct, cb i be not quite enough labial. 

Aged 5 years I month : eba | abc correct. Gradually reduced wearing of plate and head 
and chin caps until 

Aged 5 years 4 months, when instructed to discard all appliances. 

Aged 6 years 7 months; Occlusion excellent. Are the arches large enough? Case to 
be watched for this. Case corrected in three months; appliances discarded in five months. 
Prognosis excellent. 

The cases illustrated bring out the great value of intermaxillarv traction, but it in- 
volves operative procedures which have restricted its use; its value is undoubted and 
before other methods replace it on a large scale, one must make sure that thev have 
definite advantages: to decide this will take years of clinical work and observation. There- 
fore, sudden and spectacular advances in treatment are not to be expected, particularlv of 
those irregularities — post-normal and pre-normal occlusion — which arc often deformities 
and form such a large part of a specialist’s practice. It is well to remember that the 
incidence of caries is not likely to fall during the progress of orthodontic treatment. 

To ensure the best results for the patient, onhodontic and conservative work must be 
done in close co-operation. .As the practice of orthodontics increases, prognosis becomes 
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even more important, not only from the point of victv of permanency of result but also 
in selecting the method of treatm'cnt. In order to foresee the ultimate result before 
treatment is begun prognosis must be known and acted upon. It is often easy to pro- 
duce what appears to be a brilliant result but which may be as transient as a rainbow. 
Appliances are important but if the re.sult they produce is not permanent, it matters not 
how perfect they are. 

[The text has been abbreviated and seven of the casc.s .shown, omitted; four of these 
showed long-term results.] 

Mrs. Lilian Lindsay, L.D.S., described a case of Bell’s pal.sy in two sisters. It was 
congenital in both and appeared to itc hereditary, as it wotdd appear from a photograph 
■of the father of the girls that he had the same condition. 
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DISCUSSION ON PAIN IN LARYNGOLOGY 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By W. M. Molusox, M.Ch. 


In laryngology the position of pain is sometimes a guide to the affection of the under- 
lying tissues but often this is not so, the pain being referred remotely. Sir Thomas Lewis 
in his recent book on “Pain” makes an interesting observation on the antrum. Briefly, 
the mucous membrane of the antrum was stimulated through the opening made by a 
radical operation. The stimulation was electrical; in about eight minutes a little 
smarting was felt in the region of the malar process and lower eyelid, gradually the 
whole face became hyperalgesic, a small part of the temple, the ala of the nose and the 
skin of the upper lip. The same result was obtained if the nerves to the teeth were 
stimulated. A just perceptible flush appeared too. An exactly similar area of hyper- 
algesia was set up by catarrh of the antrum in this patient. 

The fifth nerve is very apt to refer pain from the deep structures. 

(a) Reference may be from one branch to another of the same division; the common 
example is the reference of pain from the lower teeth to the ear. It is stated that pain 
is never referred from one side to the other but I have seen one case in which pain from 
a right lower carious preraolar was felt in the left ear so severe as to keep the girl awake 
for two nights; extraction of the tooth immediately relieved the pain. Incidentally, 
most of US' must have been annoyed to find how difficult it is to decide whether pain 
is in the suspected lower molar or its opposite number in the upper jaw. 

(b) Reference from a branch of one division to a branch of another division. This is 
the more common. Teeth again supply examples; a carious lower canine sometimes 
gives rise to supra-orbital pain. I have seen one case in which a carious lower molar not 
only gave rise to earache but also to pain behind the eye; extraction relieved both. I felt 
that the eye pain must have been due to reference along the orbital branch of the second 
division supplying the periosteum of the orbit. 

The commonest example is supra-orbital pain from antral infection; another cau.se 
of referred supra-orbital pain is less recognized or at any rate seldom mentioned, that 
due to acute tonsillitis or pharyngitis; not only is pain experienced along the course of 
the nerve hut hyperxsthesia too. 

Pain due to affection of the sphenoidal sinus is frequently referred to remote parts 
of the head, e.g. to the occipital area, behind the ear and the top of the head; apparently 
the nerves involved are the meningeal branches from the Gasserian ganglion; the 
occipital pain must be felt z-ia the tentorial nerve; the post-aural z'ia the branches that 
pass from tlie ganglion backwards to enter the petrous bone and supply the mastoid 
antrum and cells. On one occasion I saw a doctor who complained of pain behind 
and above the ear; owing to the previous removal of the middle turbinal the ostium of 
the sphenoidal sinus was easily visible; on touching with a probe the lower edge of 
the ostium he pointed to a small spot behind and above the pinna where he felt pain. 
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Oil another occasion I saw a case of acute sphenoidal sinus suppuration in which the 
pain over the mastoid was so severe that mastoiditis was suspected, and on account 
of very high temperature and rigors, lateral sinus thrombosis too. The local signs were 
so slight that referred pain was suspected; exploration of the sphenoidal sinus revealed 
pus and drainage relieved the symptoms and cured the patient. 

Since the Gasserian ganglion appears to supply sensation to the deep tissues as well 
as to the skin, removal might be thought to prevent all pain over that side of the head. 
Hoivever, Lewis mentions that it has been suggested that pain paths from the deep 
tissues may not arise from the ganglion; that parts of the face appear sometimes to 
respond painfully to deep pressure though the skin was rendered insensitive by division 
of the sensory branch of the fifth nerve; but H. M. Davies failed to find eridence 
of deep pain sense in cases in which the Gasserian ganglion had been removed. Recently 
I have seen a case which supports the first contention; the ganglion had been removed 
on account of trigeminal neuralgia involving the first and second divisions; the neuralgia 
had started after a radical antrum operation and later an external fronto-ethmoidal 
had been performed. After removal of the ganglion the patient had been free from 
pain for two to three years; she then began to have pain in the area of the fronto- 
ethmoidal scar which was tender; the wound was opened and pus found and the pain 
relieved. The skin of the whole of that side of the face and forehead was insensitive 
to touch. 

From experience in a number of cases of migraine I am convinced that removal of the 
anterior end of the middle turbinal cures certain cases of supra-orbital pain indistin- 
guishable from migraine in position and character, irrespective of whether Sluder's 
suggested vacuum theory is correct. 

The ninth nerve appears to be even more apt to refer pain remotely; the statement 
that a lump in the neck and a piece of wool in the. ear is diagnostic of growth in the 
deep pharymx is as true as any sweeping generality. It is at any rate true that pain 
in. the ear (without local change) may be the only indication of a carcinoma of the arye- 
piglottic fold. The pain in the ear so common after tonsil removal is a typical example 
of referred pain along the ninth nerve. 

In the oesophagus: the pain of a growth or impacted foreign body is often referred, 
either to the suprasternal notch or epigastrium even though the lesion is in the middle 
of the tube. 


Wilfred Harris : The three sensory cranial nerves that may be associated with pain 
are: (1) The geniculate branches of the seventh nerve, derived from the pars intermedia 
Wrisbergi; (2) tire fifth or trigeminal nerve; and (3) the nintli or glossopharyngeal nerve. 

Geniculate zoster may be extremely painful, the pain being accompanied by the 
typical herpetic rash on the posterior wall of the auditory meatus, and even on die 
tympanum, in the cleft between the pinna and the scalp, and inside the mouth, along 
the side of the tongue and on one side of the hard palate. This distribution 
of the zoster rash is likely to be accompanied b\' loss of taste on that side of the tongue 
and palate. I well remember the first case I saw many years ago, which was referred to 
me by Dr. William Hill, whom some here may remember. He was puzzled by the 
blood-stained discharge from the ear, accompanied by considerable pain, that was 
complained of by another St. Mary’s man, an Infirmary Superintendent in the 
country. Dr. Hill syringed out the ear, with a resultant excessive increase of the 
pain, which lasted for several weeks. In some cases facial paralysis accompanies geni- 
culate zoster, indeed it is surprising tliat it does not always do so, when we recall the 
intimate relationship of the motor seventh nerve to the geniculate ganglion, which may 
be looked on as the posterior root ganglion of the facial nerve, and comparable to a 
spinal root ganglion. Verj' rarely persistent otalgia or geniculate neuralgia may be 
a^sequel of zoster, or even of chill to the ear without an herpetic rash. 

Glossopharyngeal tic douloureux is a rare but violently painful affection, exactly 
comparable in character and severity with trigeminal tic, though its frequency is perhaps 
not more than 1 to 500 cases of the latter. The pain may be spontaneous, or evoked 
bv the act of swallowing, or by touching the tonsil, and is referred to the throat and 
Jr the latter probablv through the nerve of Jacobson, and just in front of the ear at 
'bJrl- Af the mandible, never to the chin, lip or tongue or side of nose, as in trigeminal 
? ‘^e so* mT are brief, and are often accompanied by a hawking cough, as if to 

tic. ine spasii bv the patient to mitigate the pain. It may rarely be 

Slamr^ a?d - mar even be^ preLnfwith trigeminal tic in the same patient. A cure 
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may be effected by avulsion of the glossopharyngeal nerve from the jugular foramen 
after careful dissection^ or by dividing the nerve intracranially. 1 have seen severe 
of pain produced in the throat, associated with intense hypertesthesia of the skin below 
the ear in a case of a small recurrent carcinoma of the tonsil, ten years after a jnima^ 
extirpation bv the late Sir Charters Symonds. I took the case to him, and at first he 
could not believe there was a recurrence, but he excised the small growth, the size of a 
split pea, with relief of the pain, though a few months later further pain m the neck 
with numerous cutaneous metastases occurred. 

Superior laryngeal neuralgia I have seen only a few times, once apparently spon- 
taneous, but the common cause is tuberculosis of the epiglottis and larynx. 

The fifth cranial or trigeminal nerve is responsible for the large majority of neuralgias 
about the face, jaws and sinuses. Antral infections and abscess cause local pain in the 
cheek, with tenderness, and with an acute abscess the pain reference may spread to the 
other two main trigeminal branches on the same side, involving the whole territory 
of the fifth. The pain may spread into the neck and down the arm even to the fingers. 
The same may be seen in "dental neuralgia occasionally, especially with a carious lower 
molar, pain deep in the ear being a common reference. This no doubt is produced 
through the branch of the auriculotemporal nerve, itself one of the three main divisions 
of the mandibular nerve. This branch supplies the anterior wall of the external audi- 
tory meatus and the tympanum too in part, so that when this nerve is antesthetized, as 
in alcoholic injection of the fotamen ovale, the tympanum may be touched without 
producing the intense sensitiveness that is the normal condition. 

It is well known that chronic antral abscess, instead of local pain in the face, may 
cause recurrent headaches, which I have known last for three years before their cause 
was discovered. 

Frontal sinusitis is likely to be associated with pain referred along the supra-orbital 
nerve, with tenderness at the notch. External operations on this sinus, besides causing 
unsightly scarring, may be followed by persistent supra-orbital pain and hypertesthesia, 
varying in severity. This pain is rarely relieved by alcohol injection at the notch, and 
this is a method 1 now never use. I have recently had under my care a New Zealand 
doctor who had suffered severely for over twenty years, and had had numerous opera- 
tions, 38 in all, on the sinuses, including both frohtjils. To cure his pain it was necessary 
to inject the inner portions of both Gasserian ganglia, so as to get permanent 
ansesthesia of the forehead and cheeks. Though this appears, and is, a drastic treat- 
ment, involving permanent antesthesia of both comeie, it relieved his pain completely, 
so that he could sleep in comfort for the first time in twenty years. 

Migrainous neuralgia is a name I use for a not uncommon form of pain around the 
eye and upper cheek and temple, often limited strictly to one side, lasting for a day 
or two days, sometimes only for an hour or two, or even for as short as ten minutes, so 
that six or more attacks may occur daily. Unlike ordinary migraine it is never 
preceded or accompanied by visual spectra, and very rarely by vomiting, though some- 
times with nausea. In some patients the common type of migraine in adolescent life 
changes in the middle twenties or later to migrainous neuralgia. It is really a dural 
headache, and responds instantly to alcohol injection of the inner half of the Gasserian 
ganglion. Although occasionally alternating from one side to the other in different 
bouts of the headache, which may recur daily for three to six weeks, sometimes annually, 
very often the^ pain is strictly limited to one side. This is more suitable for alcohol 
injection. Peripheral supra-orbital injection is usually quite useless, though I have 
known infra-orbital injection give complete relief for five years. The majority of these 
sufferers have been seen by ophthalmic surgeons, and glasses prescribed, and in many, 
operations such as turbinectomies, antral washouts, even up to exenteration of the 
ethmoid and antra, have been done without relief. Some have been labelled ns cases 
of Sluder's neuralgia, and treatment by cocainization or alcohol injection of Meckel’s 
ganglion performed. It is possible that sphenoidal sinusitis may account for a few cases 
of so-called Meckel’s neuralgia, .as the great superficial petrosal nerve which rims from 
the geniculate ganglion to Meckel’s is in close relationship to the sphenoidal sinus in 
part of its course. 


Chronic neuralgia of the jaws is another troublesome type of facial neuralgia. This 
affects sometimes the upper, sometimes the lower jaw, and is occasionally bilateral. The 
pam ts often described as “drawing” and burning, with some shoots of pain, varvinw 
m seventy, but more or less constant. The Americans class it as “Atypic.il Neuralcia’’ 
because it differs from true trigeminal tic. The pain may appear to start in one tooth’ 
and spread along the jaw as teeth arc e.\tractcd. In a number of cases the pain com- 
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nicnccs after wholesale dental extractions, in -my opinion always a dangerous neuro- 
logical shock.^ The constancy of the pain, its burning and draning character, arc 
it® type, and it is important to recognize it, as any operative procedure 
ttggrttvates the pain. Alcohol injection in particular must be avoided, as the patient 
then has the numbness to complain of as well as the pain. A curious fact is tli;it a 
small proportion of cases of true trigeminal tic may develop this type of pain some 
weeks after Gasserian injection or root resection. I call it trigeminal caiisalgia, and 
it is very difficult to relieve. Undoubtedly this type is particularly likely to be met 
with in neurotic subjects, and we must be wary of producing extensive and permanent 
anaesthesia in such subjects. 

Trigeminal zoster, usually involving the ophthalmic branch, is one of the most trouble- 
some causes of persistent pain, and may lead to suicide. 

Malignant growths of the jaws and tongue cau.se sometimes severe agony over long 
periods, especially the nasopliaryngeal neoplasms tvhich are liable to cause intense pain 
along the mandible and tongue, or upper jaw. 

Growths in the maxilla or antrum, idcerating through the hard palate, are very 
distressing cases, and cause severe persistent pain, but these can often be completely 
relieved of pain by Gasserian injection. Similarly recurrent carcinoma of the tongue 
and floor of the mouth may be completely relieved of pain by alcohol injection of the, 
foramen ovale. 

Spasmodic neuralgia of the face, simulating trigeminal tic somewhat closely, may be 
produced by local lesions of the teeth or even the check and facial bones, rvhich mav 
have escaped detection for many years (see Fagge’s “Principles and Practice of Medicine”, 
1886, vol. I, p, 359). Many dental cases of severe persistent and intermittent neuralgia 
may be due to caries of the necks of teeth obscured by the gum. I remember such a 
case which had been classed at one hospital as malignant disease and as tic douloureux 
at another, in which X-rays cleared up the diagnosis. Pulp stones and exostoses on the 
roots may also cause difficulty in diagnosis. A dentist who was assked to look after a 
gentleman who suffered violent intermittent pain in one lower jaw went over each tooth 
with meticulous care on two occasions, and on the second inspection he detected a tiny 
hole in the first molar at the gum level, and alternate hot and cold water syringing of 
the tooth gave a sharp reaction of pain. He persuaded his patient to allow him to 
extract the tooth, which on section disclosed a bristle of a toothbrush in the tiny hole, 
reaching well into the dentine. The neuralgia ceased at once after the extraction. 

True trigeminal tic, or tic douloureux, is a disease which, once contracted, always recurs 
at shortening intervals for the rest of the sufferer’s life, unless the trigeminal sensor)' root 
is divided, or the Gasserian ganglion destroyed by alcohol injection. Yet, in its early 
stages — before the pain develops its typical tic characters, with sudden violent spasms 
of pain, lasting a few seconds only, tliough perhaps recurring every two or three 
minutes — only too often are good teeth sacrificed one by one, or wholesale, in the vain 
effort to stop the neuralgia. So too antrotomies or intranasal operations may 
be suggested. Be wary therefore of sudden spasmodic facial neuralgias, especially if 
started by the movements of eating, washing the face, or by light touches on the lips, 
nose, or eyebrow. 


C. P. Wilson discussed the varieties of pain to which a patient might refer as being 
behind the eye. 

Pain due to irritation in the neighbourhood of the Gasserian ganglion was seen 
typically in cases of apical petrositis, and in this condition, although the patients com- 



as being behind the eye, was more dimcuit to aescriDe accurately 
received the impression of a “block” pain around the orbital region, often with local 
tenderness. The hand might be pointed to the frontal region, but in general the whole 
orbit was covered. In many attacks of pain of a similar nature which were sometimes 
lied atvpical attacks of migraine, in that they rvere unassociated with visual symptoms. 
tKe mrient referred the pain to the inner side' of the orbit, sometimes the fronto-orbital 
• and sometimes the maxillo-orbital, but always to the inner side. He suggested 
nasps mieht be associated with an oedema in the neighbourhood of the spheno- 
that these c, g rprtainlv many of them had quite definite appearances of a 
palatine gang i ' nasal mucosa, and the maioritv exhibited other evidences 

^Ta poo^v^^rTtoftone •'‘ttacks there might be an associated vasomotor 
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crisis, with lacrimation and profuse rhinorrhoea, and such attacks might be dignified 
with the desciiptioit of sphenopalatine neuralgia. These cases seemed to be particularly 
common at the present time, and usually showed some thickening of the lining mem- 
brane of the antra, although not usually of the frontal sinuses. They were most common 
in women, and were generally associated with a low blood-pressure. Aspiration of the 
sinuses sometimes produced a little mucus, but if this were examined it was found to be 
mucus and not mucopus, although eosinophil cells were commonly seen. This type of 
pain was often relieved by, cocainizing the region of the sphenopalatine ganglion locally. 
It was sometimes relieved by the local use of ephedrine or adrenaline, but this was not 
necessarily due to a local effect as improvement occasionally occurred on spraying the 
opposite side of the nose with adrenaline. Such cases had to be diagnosed from attacks 
of sphenoidal sinusitis; blocking of the sphenoidal ostium with rejection of radio- 
opaque fluids was a feature of the attacks, and did not imply that sinusitis was present. 

Another cause of a similar type of pain which he had been disinclined to recognize 
for some time was that associated with an enlargement of the shell of one middle 
turbinate, due to distension of the included ethmoidal cells. Such cases occurred between 
the ages of 18 and 25, which was die age at which simple developmental deformities 
of the nasal septum reached their peak. The only treatment necessary was to 
crush the shell of the turbinate with a pair of ethmoidal forceps, and there was no need 
to remove any part of the turbinate. 

He also mentioned briefly the referred earache associated with the glossophartmgeal 
nerve, and commented upon the fact that occasionally patients with an intrinsic carci- 
noma of the larynx did get an earache on the same side, even without associated 
perichondritis, or obvious spread to the pharv’ngeal wall. It was difficult to understand 
the mechanism of this, unless the glossopharyngeal nerve sent some fibres down the 
aryepiglottic fold to communicate with branches of the internal laryngeal nerve. 

He agreed with Mr. Mollison’s observations concerning the difficulty experienced in 
locating pain, and illustrated the case of a patient with an ossified stylohyoid ligament 
which was pressing on the capsule of the tonsil. The patient had had all six molar teeth 
removed on that side at different times within the year, having associated the pain which 
she Was getting with the teeth. Removal of the lower one inch of the ossified ligament 
had completely cured the pain, although she had quite severe earache for a few days 
■ after the operation. 


Captain J. G. Schoolman, U.S.A.M.C., spoke of the variety of head pains of mechanical 
origin which might be distributed not only to the ear but to the sinus region, and to 
the neck, and might give eveiy tvpe of pain picture. Fluoroscopic motion pictures taken 
of the head during the mastication of food showed how the number and condition of 
the teeth and temporo-mandibuiar joint pathologr- might affect mastication and give 
rise to referred pains. 


Major E. P. Fowler, Jt., U.S.A.M.C., said that with regard to the deep pain behind the 
eye in petrositis, the petrosal nerve appealed to him as a possible cause rather than the fifth 
tteit'e. This nerve went through a very narrow bony foramen and it was very much 
easier to get an infection that involved this nerve, because in very few temporal bones 
did infected air cells go as far forward as the Gasserian ganglion. 


D. Davis said that neuralgia of the alveolus after extraction of teeth in neuro- 
pathic women could be very intraaable; all kinds of treatment had failed. Incision of 
the alveolar gum and removal of bone, blocking of the infra-orbital nerve and even 
washing out of the antrum might relieve the pain for a short time. The cause of the 
neuralgia was unknown but it might be a localized periostitis. 


R. J. Cann said that he had rather hoped that Captain Weddell might clear up the 
mysteiy' why pain never arose from the glossopharyngeal nerve in the throat as a result 
of a Ipion in the ear. IV hy should there be this one-way traffic? A patient came to him 
complaining, with a certain hesitancy, that he had a pain in the tip of his nose which 
kept him awake at night. On examination he found nothing wrong with the nose at all 
n^u ^ dentist was needed. The dentist discovered that the man had a 

small dental cyst at the apex of the central incisor and the removal of that ost cured 
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nicnccs after wholesale dental extractions, in my opinion ahvavs a dangerous neuro- 
logical shock. Ihe constancy of the pain, its burning and drawing character, are 
suggestive of its type, and it is important to recognize it, as any operative procedure 
pain. Alcohol injection in particular must be avoided, as the patient 
then has the numbness to complain of as well as the pain. A curious fact is that a 
small proportion of cases of true trigeminal tic mav develop this type of pain some 
weeks after Gasserian injection or root re.scction. I call it trigeminal caiisalgia^ and 
it is very difliciilt to relieve. Undoubtedly’ this tvpe is particularly’ likely to be met 
with in neurotic subjects, and we must be warv of producing extensive and permanent 
anicsthesia in such subjects. 

Trigeminal zoster, usually, involving the ophthalmic branch, is one of the most trouble- 
some causes of persistent pain, and may lead to suicide. 

Malignant grozeths of the jaws and tongue cause .sometimes severe agony over long 
periods, especially the nasoph.ary’ngeal neoplasms which are liable to cause inten.'e pain 
along the mandible and tongue, or upper jaw. 

Growths in the maxilla or antrum, ulcerating through the hard palate, are ven 
di.stressing cases, and cause severe persistent pain, but these can often he completely 
relieved of pain by Gasserian injection. Similarly recurrent carcinoma of the tongue 
and floor of the mouth may’ be completely’ relieved of pain bv alcohol injection of the, 
foramen ovale. 

Spasmodic neuralgia of the face, simulating trigeminal tic somewhat closely, may be 
produced by local lesions of the teeth or even the check and facial bones, which mav 
have escaped detection for many years {see Fagge’s “Principles and Practice of Medicine . 
1886, vol. 1, p. 359). Many dental cases of severe persistent and intermittent neuralgia 
may be due to caries of the necks of teeth obscured by the gum. I remember such a 
case which had been classed at one hospital as malignant disease and as tic douloureux 
at another, in which X-rays cleared up the diagnosis. Pulp stones and exostoses on the 
roots may also cause difiiculty in diagnosis. A dentist who was asked to look after a 
gentleman who suffered violent intermittent pain in one lower jaw went over eacli tooth 
with meticulous care on two occasions, and on the second inspection he detected a tin)' 
hole in the first molar at the gum level, and alternate hot and cold water syringing oi 
the tooth gave a sharp reaction of- pain. He persuaded his patient to allow him to 
extract the tooth, whicli on section disclosed a bristle of a toothbrusli in tire tiny hole, 
reaching well into the dentine. The neuralgia censed at once after the extraction. 

True trigeminal tic, or tic douloureux, is a disease which, once contracted, always recurs 
at shortening intervals for the rest of the sufferer’s life, unless the trigeminal sensory root 
is divided, or the Gasserian ganglion destroy’ed by’ alcohol injection. Yet. in its early 
stages — before the pain develops its typical tic characters, witli sudden violent .spasms 
of pain, lasting a few seconds only’, tliough perhaps recurring every’ two or three 
minutes — only too often are good teeth sacrificed one by one, or wholesale, in the vam 
effort to stop the neuralgia. So too antrotomies or intranasal operations may 
be suggested. Be wary therefore of sudden spasmodic facial neuralgias, especially if 
started by the movements of eating, washing the face, or by light touches on the lips, 
nose, or eyebrow. 


C. P. Wilson discussed the varieties of pain to which a patient might refer as being 
behind the eye. 

Pain due to irritation in the neighbourhood of the Gasserian ganglion was seen 
typically in cases of apical petrositis, and in this condition, although the patients com- 
plained of pain behind the eye, they’ usually’ pointed with their hands to the teniporo- 
malar region. The type of pain found in a typical attack of migraine, although described 
as being behind the eye, was more difficult to describe accurately or to locate, and one 
received the impression of a “block” pain around the orbital region, often with local 
tenderness. The hand might be pointed to the frontal region, but in general die whole 
orbit was covered In many attacks of pain of a similar nature which were sometimes 
atvoical attacks of migraine, in that they were unassodated with visual symptoms, 
referred the pain to the inner side of the orbit, sometimes the fronto-orbital 
tne paueii . maxillo-orbital, but always to the inner side. He suggested 

fhirSiese^cases might be associated with an mdema m the neighbourhood of the sfheno- 
that “ese cases m ^ of them had quite definite appearances of a 

palatine g the nasal mucosa, and the majority exhibited other evidences 

vasomotor oedema a S severe attacks diere might be an associated vasomotor 

of a poor vasomotor tone, m 
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[November 19, 1943] 

DISCUSSION ON THE ORGANIZATION OF A FLUOROGRAPHIC 
SERVICE FOR THE CIVILIAN COMMUNITY 


Dr. Maurice Davidson : The practical difficulties of mass radiography by the ordinary 
method, using large films of standard size, are obvious, but they have been surmounted 
by the introduction of special apparatus designed to take radiographs on miniature films 
which can then be projected on to a screen and enlarged to a size sufficient to permit 
of the recognition of doubtful shadows or obvious abnormalities. It must be emphasized 
that diagnosis must not be made at this stage. The main object of this method is to 
enable large numbers of individuals to be examined in a relatively^ short time; those 
who ate found suspect are referred for complete examination by standard radiography 
and also, if necessary, by clinical and bacteriological methods. 

With the technique of miniature radiography I am not immediately concerned, 
except to insist that the best and most efficient apparatus is essential, and that the 
subsequent study of the projected films must be carried out by radiological and clinical 
experts working in conjunction. I should add that, owing to the fatigue element, there 
must be a definite limit to the number of films which they can be asked to read and to 
the length of time they can be expected to work at a sitting. My primary object at this 
meeting is to insist on the importance of this work to social m^icine, and to urge the 
universal adoption of mass radiography as a real and necessary contribution to the 
profiles of preventive medicine, and especially to the prevention of tuberculosis. 

Reriews of large numbers of radiographs taken from apparently healthy individuals 
have shown a small but fairly constant percentage of pathological lesions. These include 
various conditions, the most important of which is tuberculosis, and it is to this that I 
propose in the main to invite your attention. As you know, investigations in this 
direction have so fat been carried out chiefly in H.M. Forces, in which the difficulties 
which we shall have to consider in organizing a fluorographic service for the civilian 
community do not obtain to the same degree. 'Fhe figures already published are. 
doubtless, well known to most of vou, and I need only remind you briefly of some of tbe 
salient points. 

In Surgeon Rear-Admiral Dudley’s series (18,751 cases) 0-25% of the total were 
found to have active lesions. In Cooper’s series (22,000 cases) the percentage was 0-49, 
und in Galbraith’s (100,000 cases) it was 0-56. Other observers, working on the same 
fines, have obtained similar results. The percentages of cases of active tuberculosis 
dKcovered, which do not seem to rnry greatly, may at first sight appear small, but if 
we consider what they indicate when applied, as is presumably intended, to many 
mffiions of the civilian population, the absolute numbers of cases of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis which we may expect to find among the apparently healthy will doubtless 
come as a considerable shock. It is, I suppose, this fact more than any other that must 
bring home to those who advocate the introduction of this method into our public 
b^^^tfi system the difficulties likely to be raised thereby. It is of paramount importance 
that these should be clearly recognized in order that they may be squarely faced and 
overcome. As in other problems which concern the health of the community, the 
attitude adopted by the governing authorities is likely to be conditioned to a large 
^^Icnt by the opinions held by the Medical Profession, and by the determination or 
otherwise with which those of us who are in a position to do so are prepared not only 
to maintain but also to promulgate their views. 

Despite the enormous amount of work that has been published in the last few rears 
■on the early lesions of pulmonarv- tuberculosis tliere are still far too many clinicians 
who fail to understand that the spreading granuloma mav be, and in fact very often is, 
enttfely symptomless. It seems to me desirable to mention this point here, since it is 
perhaps, not the least among the difficulties with which we may have to contend in our 
euorts to organize a fluoroscopic service. In view of the neglect of X-rav diagnosis 
of which some pmctiuoners are still occasionally guilty, even in the case of patients 
whose depanure from the normal standard of health is admitted, 1 feel that further 
education of the clinician m regard to the silent pulmonarv lesion in tuberculous h 
March — Rad. I ’ - - j. 
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him instantly of the pain in the tip of his nose. A curious instance which one met 
occasionally was a clisturlw'nce of taste after a tonsil operation. Several patients com- 
plained^ bitterly for many months of the taste of iron or sometliinii rather bitter and 
unpleasant every time they ate. 


Wilfred Harris, in reply, said that in his experience the complaint of pain in or 
behind the eye was a verj' constant one. It usiiallv disappeared after injection of the 
Gasserian ganglion. But there were cases in which the pain was complained of .all 
around the eye, and which did not di.sappeaf under anv treatment. He thought that 
psychalgia ’ was the proper name for such conditions. After all, the eye was the part 
of the body which one regarded as most closclv identified with oneself, and if there w.i.' 
referred p.iin as in psychalgia it was liable to be referred to the eve rather tlian anynhere 
else. He had seen a case of ajrical abscess of the central incisor, but the pain was referred 
up the side of the nose. Mnien the tooth was removed the referred pain disappeared. 

Pain in the ear was commonly connected with the glossopharv'ngeal nerve, .and sp^- 
modic pain occurring in the ear was .strongly, suggestive of that origin. He presumed 
that it might be referred through J.acobson’s nerve. He could not explain the “one-wai 
traffic ’. The “ice-cream complex” was verv’ common. It referred to the side of the 
he.ad after eating .anything that w.as verj' cold. The reference was presum.ably up the 
vagus nerve and thence to the fifth nerve, and so to the various areas supplied by the 
fifth. 
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abnormal shadows found. I suggest that such control should be at monthly interrals 
for a period of three months: then, if the appearances are stationary, at two-monthly 
interrals for six months; then at three-monthly interrals for twelre months; after this, 
at longer interrals, say every two years. 

The problem of compensation which may have to be faced is one of even greater 
magnitude. The financial liability involved therein may well prove to be monumental. 

1 am not at this moment prepared to offer any concrete solution of these difficulties, 
indeed I doubt whether the questions that I have raised can be adequately answered at 
this stage of our inquiry. I have felt, however, that the main object of ray remarks, 
which are intended only to be introductory, should be to raise these points, and I hope 
that other speakers whose work is more especially concerned with the administrative 
side of public health may be able to throw further light on them and to indicate the 
lines on which a satisfactory approach to this problem can best be started. 

Dr. Peter Kerley ; The three main points for discussion are the equipment, the con- 
stitution of the team and the arrangements for the disposal of the pathological cases. 

The equipment has heen described in detail in various technical journals and consists 
of a 400 ma. four-valve unit energizing a rotating anode tube. The camera is automatic 
with a 1-5 coated lens. Eventually each unit will have its own mobile generator. 

The unit is fairly easily transportable and turns out both large and miniature radio- 
graphs of the highest quality. The technique has been standardized according to the 
thickness of the subject on a series of 20,000 people of different age-groups. 

The key people in the team are the Medical Director, the Senior Radiographer and the 
Organizing Secretar)’. 'Tlie last two can relieve the Medical Director of everything 
except purely medical work. An e.\perienced team can easily handle 1,500 cases a week. 

Miniature films can be read accurately at a rate of 400 per hour. This figure has 
been obtained by checking different observers on the same batch of films. Reading of 
miniatures is only a question of spotting obvious deviations from the normal. Reading 
filws is a problem in differential diagnosis, requiring considerable experience. 
Ability to read miniatures rapidly and accurately is probably determined by visual 
Reading large films should only be carried out by experienced medical men 
and it is hoped that interpretation of these will always be carried out jointly by a physician 
and a radiologist. 

The tuberculosis cases detected fall into four groups: (n) The obvious chronic cases with 
^tensive fibrosis and cavitation, (b) Acute cases with cavitation in young adults, (c) 
Old cases with extensive calcification and fibrosis, but showing nodules the age of which 
cannot be deteaed by radiography, (d) Minimal lesions in young people with no physical 
^gns or symptoms and no certain criteria on which the prognosis can be evaluated, 
ne^ are referred to as latent subclinical tuberculosis and offer the greatest problem 
disposal. Antero-posterior as well as postero-anterior views have proved in- 
'a uable in determining whether the type of lesion is old or recent and the taking of 
pictures in these two positions is advised in all doubtful cases (figs. 1 and 2). - 



PIG. 1. — Routine postero-anterior view, showing too foon. 
beWnd the left clavicle. (Laige film.) ^ 


fis- 1. ahowins discrete 
t Jobe and round focus, ca vita tinge in the 

periphery of the right lower lobe. (tSge fflto ) 
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still an urgent need and that I need make no apology for reiterating what to most 
experts in this hranch of medical diagnosis is now almost a platitude. Tlie pioneer 
work that has been carried out on the investigation of child contacts, with all the 
trenchant evidence afforded hy serial radiographs, should be sufficient to convince the 
most ignorant or sceptical. There is, however, still more prejudice on this point, and 
I allude to it first as a difficulty which still has to be dealt with and whidi, .since it 
originates in our own ranks, we and wc alone can overcome. To do so is our priman' 
duty. 

We have now to consider a problem of a rather different character, namely that of 
how to deal with the administrative difficulties associated with the civilian service 
we advocate and tlie various matters of policy and professional ethics which will inevit- 
ably .arise from its introduction on a universal scale. The education of tire practitioner 
and the t.ask of persuading him to adopt a new, and in the eyes of many a rcvolutionaiv'- 
method of diagnosis is, from our point of view, a purely domestic affair, ^^^len we 
come to the wider implications of a national fluorographic service we are faced with 
questions which will demand no little tact .and diplomacy. Tire application of a system 
of examination to large numbers of civilians in peacetime can hardlv he att.ained with 
the ease that is possible in the Services, in which a considerable amount of regimentation 
is regarded as the natural order of things. In the ordinary life of the civilian community 
the position is different, and the problem is one which, from the point of view of the 
governing authorities, will have to be handled in a totally different manner. It is olwimw 
that the enlistment of a large number of citizens as participants in a scheme which 
involves their submission to any form of medical examination must be voluntary, and 
the success of the scheme will be proportionate to the extent to whicli the examinM® 
are willing to co-operate from die conviction that it is in their best interest 
It may at first sight appear that such co-operation is not hard to obtain, and indeed 
the attempts already made, so far on a comparatively small scale and in selected sectmns 
of the population, have given protnisc of a fair degree of success. Mffien, however, the 
system is applied to re.aHy large numbers of the industrial population die difficulty 
likely to be greater, and the utmost care will have to be exercised lest the spint o 
co-operation inherent in a nmjority becomes infected, as may easily Jiappen, by d'.' 
unreasonable prejudice of those few recalcitrants who are always ready to throw disaedit 
on any scheme that involves the slightest demand upon their personal convenience. Evea 
if the initial difficulty is surmounted, we have still to envisage the position of thc 
medical experts who, as a result of a radiological examination of all die workers m n 
large industrial concern, find themselves in possession of the knowledge diat a numher 
of the employees (let us suppose for the .sake of argument 50 individuals, i.e. 1% hj w 
total of 5,000) have pulmon.try lesions which are potentially dangerous and which 
therefore demand further investigation. Of these 50 individu.ils perhaps one-half (i-^- 
0-5% of the total examinees) may then be found to have active tuberculosis. 

Now this knowledge is, of course, a matter of professional confidence. It cannot withoin 
the full consent of the individuals concerned be divulged to anyone; I presume tha' 
even the patient’s own private doctor cannot be excepted, and certainly not the eniployct- 
How dien shall we stand in the matter? The position is not fundamentally different 
from that of a patient who comes to hospital because he complains of symptoms .'inn 
is then found to be suffering from phthisis, though in that oise the shock of the 
diagnosis is possibly somewhat less, since anticip.ation of the verdict is perhaps to some 
extent inherent in his decision to seek the doctor’s opinion. Wien, however, tlie bomb- 
shell has been dropped on him as a result of an unfamiliar nietliod of examination m 
which he has been persuaded to submit himself by' an enthusiastic scientific experi- 
menter (for so the mass radiologists may well be regarded by quite a number of the 
examinees, whatever explanation of the procedure is vouchs,afed to them) the resulting 
psychological reaction is likely in many cases to be somewhat more serious. The possible 
repercussions of such a reaction form one of the problems with which we shall have 
to deal and which, at this, early stage of our efforts, I think it is prudent to anticipate. 
There remain for consideration such questions as the provision of facilities not only 
for the complete examination of suspects, but also for the treatment of those for whom 
treatment may be necessary, the problem of compensation for employees who arc found 
temporarily or permanently unfit to continue their work in the job which they held 
at the time of dieir examination, and the provision of allowances for their dependants. 
The introduction of mass fluorography on a really large scale will lead to the discovery 
of certain numbers of cases of active tuberculosis tliat will need immediate treatment, 
in hosnital. in sanatorium, or elsewhere. There will also be those who require complete 
nvestieation to establish a diagnosis. A third group, and this is of the utmost import- 
ance will require X-rav control over a penod of years to watch any changes m the 
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Service units must differ from civilian units in that their ^immediate aim is 
an answer on fitness for acceptance into, or continuance in the various duties of 
fighting forces, they do not differ at the extremes of diagnosis and disposal. The method 
is new enough not to have acquired any of the rules and criteria that^ must of necessity 
be employed for certain Service purposes, while disposal must be a civilian problem in 
that the fighting forces of to-dav are to some nine-tentlis of their strength civilians in 
uniform. 

Service and civilian units differ in the comparative ease with which numbers of disciplined 
examinees can be found. Much wise propaganda and personal contact with bodies of the 
population will therefore he necessary. It appears, however, that the scheme has the hack- 
ing of many of the trades union officials Aroughout the country, and the film prepared 
bv the National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis will be of decided help. 

Necessities for efficient organization can be summed up under the headings of “External” 
and “Internal”. 

On the “external” we may have general agreement. Thus, we know that among each 
1,000 of the supposedly healthy we are likely to find some 4 who will require observation 
or treatment for pulmonary' tuberculosis. No unit should commence work until it has 
priority call on a number of beds appropriate to its programme for the first year; thus, 
if preliminary contacts in the district prpmise 10,000 examinees, 40 sanatorium admis- 
sions must be available over that year. This means some 30 beds occupied by the end 
of the year, for while most active cases are likely to be found before the stage of disease 
requires hospitalization, and the maprity will need an average of four to six months’ 
treatment, some will require short period observation, some will be advanced, and some 
will require collapse therapy from pneumothorax to thoracoplasty. To this proposal 
there will be the objection that there is already a waiting list for sanatoria. The answer 
must be that the failure to provide immediate treatment will inevitably repercuss on 
the unit; if we are not to invite failure we must perforce take the long view, even if we 
appear thereby to be unfair to the patient diagnosed at other clinical centres, private or 
public. 

The same argument must apply to the discovery of cases of non-tubercidous lung 
disease and heart disease. Definite and preliminary arrangements must be made with 
a chest centre in a general or special hospital to take cases for out-patient and in-patient 
investigation and treatment. “Follow up” .alone will be greatly facilitated by such a 
plan; it will avoid what should be a tot.ally unnecessary worry to the unit administration 
m its attempt to keep efficient records on lUtimate diagnosis and disposal. 

Under this heading we may consider also the specialized training of the non-medical 
members of the unit teams, and the acceptance by' the appointed medical officers of 
some basic criteria on medical control and on the methods of recording all findings, 
radiological and clinical. Thus, uniform methods of positioning, assessment of kV. 
and ma. and processing of films are essential if the required high standard on the one 
hand, and coinparability of results on the other are to be attained. 

Central teaching seems therefore to be the ideal. Without it we are certain to do 
injustice to the examinee, in whom it is as dangerous to find non-existent disease as 
it is to miss an early lesion, particularly if this be due to failure to take full advantage, 
through avoidable personal error, of the capacities of the X-ray’ machine. The same 
applies to interpretation. Difficult though it must be to get total agreement, some common 
fundamentals on die reading and recording, objective and interpretive, of abnormal 
shadows should be detailed at a central unit if we are to avoid the criticism that the 
method is much more spectacular than useful. 

On the “internal” side, that is, on the details of the working of the unit, there mnv 
be marked differences of opinion. Everyone who has had charge of a unit must be 
biased, not only by his indii'idual experience in that unit, but by his preceding training, 
clinic.il and radiological, which is bound to colour his approach to diagnosis and there- 
fore his ideas on the powers and limitations of the medical man in charge. Tlie follow- 
ing ideas may appear dogmatic; they are nevenheless the result of much thought on 
fairly extensive experience from fully 300,000 examinations in six mass X-ray units. 

The medical man appointed must be the best available, experienced enough to command 
respect but young enough in mind, if not in years, to learn as well as to apply his know- 
ledge. Once appointed, he should be trusted completely, remain in charge wherever the 
unit goes, and not be hedged about by irritating limitations. This is as true of good 
medical as it is of good business decentralization. He should not be the overseer of 
an “automatic machine”, merely sifting normal from abnormal miniatures. No self- 
respecting medical man would take on or remain at such a post. Only bv bein<’ 
empowered to .follow up his abnormals on the lines of a well-run out-patient depart 
ment of a chest hospital or dispensary can he hope to keep alive mentally-. The clinical 
Makch — R.\d, 2 
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Expel inicnts show that first-stage silicosis can he detected on miniature films. Cardio- 
vascular cases arc also easily detected and it is recommended that for the present no 
action can be taken on these except in young people. In most instances so far, young 
people with valvular and congenital diseases have been found to be aware of their 
disability. 

The rounded pulmonary tumours arc found fairly frequently; recommendation for 
treatment of^ these cases is difficult as there is no agreement on their prognosis. Some 
surgeons believe all rounded tumours become malignant while many physicians hold 
the opposite view. Until accurate data arc compiled each case must be judged on its 
merits. 


Dr. P. D’Arcy Hart: jSIy experience is derived from the mass radiography survey in 
progress under the Medical Research Council amongst factory and office populations, 
the number covered being expected to reach about 20,000. 

Approach to factory or similar group . — Although working people in general favour 
mass radiography, propaganda is required in individual units. I'his should stress that the 
scheme is voluntary and free, and that the results are confidential so that there need be 
no fear of victimization; explain the procedure of recalls for large films and for the 
medical interview; point out the necessity for 100% response, including previously 
diagnosed tuberculous cases; warn that the finding of a normal chest at one moment 
offers no guarantee for the future; and discuss the curability of tuberculosis in relation 
to its early' diagnosis. The best means of carrying out the prop.iganda is through the 
shop stewards into the shops, i.e. using the workers’ own initiative, and through indi- 
vidual leaflets in pay packets. From tlic management should be secured agreement on 
the confidential nature of the results, on granting of pay during the examination, and, 
where pos.sible, the promise of a suitable job if and when the patient is fit to return to 
work. The best medium for discussion of the scheme in an industrial unit is a joint works 
council, factory health committee, or equivalent; failing this, the management and shop 
stewards’ committee should both be seen. 

Medical stag . — A medical director is necessary to give general direction to the team, 
to answer strictly medical questions arising in the arrangements of a survey in individual 
factories or other units, to interview abnormal tuberculous or non-tuberculous cases before 
disposal, and to analyse the results of the surveys. The main arrangement of the survey 
can be done by a lay liaison-officer or by the radiographer. The medical director may or 
may not be required to read the miniature films; he .should certainly examine the large 
films, preferably with a radiologist. The director may be full-time, or he may be part- 
time, doing dispensary' work in the rest of his time. 

Disposal of cases . — Tuberculous cases can conveniently, from the administrative pojot 
of view, be classed into (a) previously diagnosed pulmonary tuberculosis; (b) persons with 
newly discovered T.B. lung lesions requiring medical action. The fatter group can be sub- 
divided as follows : (i) requiring sanatorium or equivalent, (ii) requiring medical observa- 
tion w’hile remaining at work (which may be full or restricted), (iii) requiring a single 
precautionary recheck. The cases are best sent to the tuberculosis officer directly or 
through the general practitioner. Notification should be left to the doctor who will be 
responsible for the patient’s care. 

Future problems . — ^kVhen the National Scheme is expanding, decisions will have to be 
made as to which are the susceptible groups requiring first attention; at what intervals 
radiography should be repeated; whether the survey should be restricted to local author- 
ities or whether large individual units or groups should be encouraged to have their own 
permanent apparatus; how far mass radiography should be combined, in young adults and 
adolescents, tvith tuberculin testing. The e.xpansion of the scheme must be combined 
with rational education on the nature of tuberculosis. In my opinion the examinations 
under the National Scheme must remain voluntary, at least for the present; and no com- 
pulsion should be pug upon the few persons who, mainly for economic reasons, are un- 
willing to leave work until safe and permanent employment can be offered to all persons 
with tuberculosis who are fit to work, whether they be infective or not. Such provision is as 
much a national responsibility as is mass radiography, and without it the latter cannot 
fully succeed. 


Winn- Commander R. R- Trail : The responsibilities and implications inherent in the 
-pttinc lip of civilian mass. radiography units must be realized, and the necessary arrange- 
ments^ reLl ting from them must be complete before the units commence lyork. Any 
w of anoroach will mean confusion, and confusion will bring disrepute on 

^his^id S diagimlirwhich has already shown its value m its application to Service 

jersonnel. 
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of all examined since October 4, the diagnosis was probably tuberculous; in 0-23%, cardio- 
vascular and probably non-tuberculous lesions for investigation; in another 0-23%, further 
X-ray examination needed in a few months; in 1%', calcified lesions and no further 
immediate action necessary. This 1 %, however, in the miniature films compares with 
6'9% of calcified lesions found in large films taken in the course of routine examinations 
of student nurses. 

The publicity work in the factories was done by the Borough Medical Officers of 
Health, and six to eight weeks’ notice was essential. All those attending for examination 
came by appointment. It was important to warn them beforehand not to be alarmed 
if they were recalled for a large film to be taken. It was also emphasized that the result 
of the examination is confidential and no report on individuals would be made to the 
employer without the consent of the patient. A letter was hot sent, even to the patient’s 
own doctor, without his consent, but by only one patient so far had that been withheld. 

The staff consisted of one medical officer, at present wholctime, two radiographers, one 
dark-room technician, one marshaller, two clerks with the unit and two at County Hall. 
There was a viewing panel to see the large films. The panel comprised chest physicians 
and radiologists. A day a week had to be set aside for taking large films and evening 
sessions might be necessary for this purpo.se. The proportion for whom large filrhs were 
needed varied from group to group. Of the first 3,000 persons for whom small films were 
taken, 4% were recalled for a large film. 

The numbers actually examined by mass radiography varied from 800 to 1,500 a 
week, but even 1,100 to 1,200 keep the staff very busy. 

To save clerical work the patients were all told that they could regard the examination 
as satisfactory if nothing was heard within a fortnight^ A letter was always sent to the 
patient if a large film had been taken. There were four stock letters — one to the effect 
that there was no evidence of disease and another that nothing of importance had been 
discovered (this applied to those with calcified lesions). The third asks the patient to 
attend again after an interval, which may be up to six months, for a further large X-ray 
photograph, and the fourth told him to go to his doctor. There was also a stock letter 
to the doctor, enclosing the films. 

It was frequently neccssar)' to provide transport from the factory to the place where 
the unit was located. 

It was surprising how often the local electric supply cable was found to be inadequate 
and a special cable had to be put in. It would be a great advantage to have a mobile 
generator. 

One difficultv had been that the bulbs for the projector were very short-lived and 
difficult to replace. 

It was estimated that 100 extra sanatorium beds are needed for each set in active use. 

Dr. Philip Ellman said that radiology through a well-organized and efficient mass 
fluorographic sctvice for the civilian population had an opportunity of making a unique 
contribution to the social and preventive medicine of the future. Experimental work 
carried out by Clark, Cordiner and Ellman [1], working as a team in 1940 and 1941, had 
demonstrated the importance of close co-operation between technician, chest radio- 
logist and chest physician, for the proper staffing of a mass radiography unit .'for the 
civilian population. The films produced by the existing central unit set up bv tbe 
Ministry of Health more than fulfilled these prerequisites but it .seemed necessary for an 
assurance to be forthcoming that the multiple units that were to be sent out into tbe 
country should be consistently well staffed. The central unit had produced films which 
were in some cases, when projected, equal in detail to the full-sized film. 

A great responsibility rested on the panel of examiners who were to interpret these 
miniature films with the speed and efficiency Dr. Kerlcy had mentioned. Dr. Ellman 
doubted whether anyone could be trained in a few weeks or months to take the responsi- 
bility of correct interpretation which was as great as, if not greater than, the interpre- 
tation of full-sized films. In his view the Ministry of Health might with advantage 
prepare a panel of examiners who would include an experienced chest radiologist and 
chest physician working closely together in order to avoid serious errors. Advances in 
all departments of radiology had been such that the opinion of the radiologist 
who had acquired special experience in chest diseases was naturallv preferable 
to that of the more general radiologist without such experience. In this connexion 
Dr. Ellman agreed with Wing-Commander Trail that many tuberculosis physicians were, 
through specialized opportunities, in a better position to interpret chest radiographs, 
whether miniature or full-sized, than the average general radiologist. The same applied 
with equal force to cardiological interpretation. The necessarx’ safeguard was, however, 
provided, when two individuals interpreted both miniature and full-sized filrns jointlv! 
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side must keep pace witii the radiological. Both sides ^vill then benefit, his knowledge 
will increase steadily and, what eventually really matters^ the patient will be the richer, 
A Service unit can deal on these lines with 2,000 examinees per week. Miniature film 
IS followed by large filnt and clinical examination. Out-patient observation is followed 
wliere necessary by in-patient observation. The civilian unit director will not h.ave 
to keep up on an average more than half this number of examinations. He can, in the 
dilFicuIt case, have the opinion of the consulting radiologist and any necessary assist- 
ance from the local Tuberculosis Officer; with both he can maintain the closest conmet. 
He will then be in the position to give an opinion on anv abnorm.ality found, to 
recommend what he considers the tuberculous case to the di.spensary, the heart case to 
the appropriate physician, and the non-tiibcrculous lung case to the care of the specialist 
appointed, who will .see it through to the necessary investigation and treatment, medical 
and surgical. 

7'hcrc arc in the Piihlic Health Services manv keen; Tuberculosis Officers who are 
chest physicians in the broadest sense, with a sound knowledge of modern methods of 
diagnosis and treatment. 7’hese men have the makings of ideal Unit Directors. 

Dr. H. Jocelyn Smyly gave an account of his experience in chest fluoroscopy at Ciieeloo 
University Ho.spital, Tsinan, North China. 


Dr. L. Banszky said he did not agree with Dr. D’Arcy Hart that explanation to the 
workers is necessary before the radiographic examination of the chest is carried out. 
For the last seven years fluoroscopic examinations on employees had been carried out 
in one industrial firm, near London, and during this time not more than 10 people 
refused examination out of circa 20,000. The fluoroscopic test was part of the medical 
examination and was accepted as such by the majority of the workers. 

When active tuberculosis was di.scovercd in a case, X-rays, sputum tests and blood tests 
were carried out, and only when the diagnosis was established, was the patient notinca 
that he was suffering from a lung disease. The patient was then sent up[ to 1’“ ’ 
hospital for a .second opinion, and only when the previous diagnosis was confirmeo- 
was the name of tuberculosis mentioned for the first time. 

When a patient had to leave the factory for .sanatorium treatment, the job was kept 
open for him and he was allowed to return to the factory ns .soon as his condition "as 
sufficiently improved. 

No compensation had ever been asked for tuberculosis by the employee.s, and none 
had ever been paid. 

Radiographic examination of industrial workers was only justified if the examination 
was carried out when the worker entered tfie factory the first time, in order to 
the employment of active tuberculosis cases. This examination should be carried on 
if possible at a central place where the workers could be sent to, or at the factors' itselt. 
Radiographic examination of employees once .a year would have very little effect on the 
spreading of tuberculosis in industry, because newly employed workers suffering fmni 
active tuberculosis were likely to infect during work time tliosc who had been tested 
and found without any lung trouble. 


Dr. W. Allen Daley said that he thought the London County Council ivas the first loc.al 
authority to use one of the neiv sets for mass radiography. The capital cost was just under 
£2,000. The L.C.C. had also hoped to obtain a van and generator, which would have cost 
another £2,000, but they were not yet available. An important point on capital expen- 
diture was the need for providing movable dressing cubicles which could be taken from 

•phe cost of maintenance was between £2,000 and £2.500 a year for staff and £1.800 
a year for general maintenance, of which films cost £580 and laundry £245. 

The set was first used to examine the staff and patients of two large riiental ho.spiwls. 
and as a result a few minor technical defects in the apparatus were discovered and rectified. 
At one of the mental hospitals it was found in 6-8% of the male and 51% of the female 
atienrs that laree films were needed, and in approximately half of them active, or 
I^rolSahiv active 'tuberculosis was diagnosed. In the other mental hospital in 5-7% of 
1 male .and !■'’% female patients there were unau.spected pulmonary lesions 

which rMuired been used for the general civilian comnuinitv. Priority 

Since October , . jarv and technical schools and to Civil Defence workers 

■ — to scholars ot -‘’'=wna..r._^ Employees of industri.al firms were .al.so 


was _■ V, in dormitories). Emplov 


to 92% of the staff. In 0-74% 
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President — Sir- Weijjox DAIlKT5rptE-CHA3IP^^:YS, Bt., DJM., F.R.C.P. 

[famtary 2S, 1944] 

DISCUSSION: ASPECTS OF THE WORKTOP THE ALMONER IN A 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 

Miss D. Manchee (St. Mary's Hospital): There has developed in the mind of the 
public and in some medical circles also, an erroneous and unfortunate conception of the 
almoner as someone who has "something to do with the money". This has undoubtedly 
arisen, not onlv from the title "almoWr" but as a result of her dealing with the 
assessment and collection of patients’ payments. 

Briefly, the almoner's tr ainin g demands a University course in Social Science, followed 
by fifteen months practical smdy in family cascrwork agencies and hospitals, under 
qualified workers. This provides theoretical knowledge regarding the social sciences 
and social implications of disease, together with practical experience in home-visiting, 
interviewing and the keeping of records. The standard of training is maintained by the 
Institute of Hospital Almoners and their Certificate of “Associate" granted only to those 
attaining that standard. 

Her functions consist of the application of the principles of case-work to the hospital 
patient, which may be defined as the art of helping people to achieve the fullest possible 
measine of health and independence. This entails the discovery of the patient's social 
backgroimd; co-operation with the medical staff to enable the patient to carry out the 
recommended treatment: foUowing-up to re-establish him in normal life, obdating so 
far as possible a further breakdown: and extensive after-care for the acutelv and chroni- 
(Xilly ill. 

More general duties include the supply of appliances, arrangement and supervision 
of convalescence and home-dsiting. To’ share in the formation of hospital policy, in 
so far as it affects the patient, is also her responsibility, and acting as a. link between 
the hospital and the various agencies, both statutory and voluntary, which exist for his 
welfare. This entails attendance at Committees and group discussions while knowledee 
of the social background and keeping of records are frequently used as aids to mediral 
research. 

It will be clear that if this work is to be well done, it requires specialized knowledge. 
Unfortunately many authorities still concentrate on the raising of money and appomc 
an almoner with this specific purpose in view. Advertisements still appear in the press, 
offering vacancies for those "holding the Certificate of the Institute or a Universitv 
degree os with e.xperience in soci.d work" and even the Ministry of Health in Circul.-ir 
2252 of December 1940 urged hospitals to appoint "a qualified almoner or some reliable 
person who has had experience of almoner's work"! 

Still unrecognized is the amount of damage which can be done in the patient's home 
or life, through ignorance or misguided zeal on the part of the hospital almoner. 

The almoner service commenced in a voluntary hospital in 1S95 and it is natural 
that, for some years, the voluntary hospital alone experimented with this innovation. 
The need for the service in the municipal hospitals, however, became apparent after 
1929 when the Public Health Authorities took over the old Poor Law Infirmaries: 
to-day of some oI6 almoners in hospital, 515 are employed bv voluntary and 1S5 in 
municipal hospitals. 

In addition to work in the hospitals, almoners are now- employed in tuberculosis 
dispensari^ and venereal disease clinics, in maternity and child welfare centres, while 
some, having taken the mental health course, are workins in mental hospitals and child 
guidance clinics. 

Some confusion seems to have arisen lately as to the difference in function between 
the health visitor and the almoner. 

The health visitor s iraimng is that of a nurse, her outlook that of public health 
The fundamentals of the almoner's training is the practical application of the socia! 
sciences, and her outlook, the socia.1 welfare of the individual in relation to his familv 
M-vrck — I 
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Illustrating the opportunities available to social medicine by a mass fluorographic 
service in a special section of the civilian community in tvhom the incidence of tuber- 
culosis was likely to be high, Dr. Ellman gave records of a contact service of 2,681 
presumably healthy subjects in 9'6% of whom pulmonaiy tuberculosis was discovered, 
6'75% of which tvere proved to be active lesions. In this same service 0-64% were 
found to have cardiac lesions, of whom 5 cases were rheumatic, S hypertensive and 2 
specific in origin [2]. 

Dr. Ellman regarded it as essential that victimization of workers discovered by this 
metliod to have lesions should in no circumstances be allowed to occur, if tlie scheme 
were to prove a working proposition. On the contrary, a system of adequate finandal 
allowances should be instituted to enable treatment to be carried out successfidly, 
together with a scheme for vocational guidance and rehabilitation. The Ministiy must 
surely understand that the increased number of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis dis- 
covered by this means would require a corresponding increase in the facilities for 
institutional treatment, although of course by no means all cases discovered would 
require active treatment. Some selected cases might well respond to initial treatment 
and follow-up at, for example, “preventoria”. Close liaison between existing units and 
social service departments for the care and after-care of patients would be required. He 
agreed that any scheme for a fluorographic service for the civilian population of the 
future should be entirely dissociated from existing tuberculosis clinics. 

REFERENCES 

1 CLARK, K. C.. CORDINER, G. R. M., and ELLMAN, PHILIP Brii.J. RaJwl, 14 , ISt- 

2 ELLMAN. PHILIP (Ifltl) Proc. R. Soc. Med., 34 , 595. 

Dr. Normpn P. Henderson drew attention to tlie position of the factors' medical officer 
in relation to the medical officer in charge of the mass radiographic unit. A complaint 
had been received that the latter at one factory had erected a barrier of professional 
secrecy and had refused to convey any information regarding positive or suspect cases 
to the cases themselves or to the factory medical officer. It was pointed out tliat the 
factory medical officer is under the same responsibility as any other doctor regarding 
professional secrecy, and he or she is only entitled (with the patient’s peniiission) to 
convey information regarding disease in members of the factor)' to the managing director, 
or his nominee, where it is a matter that affects the health of the unit generally, or alter- 
natively, the individual’s efficiency. 

It seemed rather nonsensical to carrj' out mass radiography if tlie factory medical 
officer to be ignored. As die laiv at present stood, die patient could not be forced to accept 
treatment from his private doctor. If such a person was employed handling proprietary 
foodstuffs, die danger to his fellow-workers and the general consumers must be obvious. 
His private doctor might decide “to watch” the case and so the position deteriorated 
further. 

Though the mobile unit was now being successfully employed it would still be necessary 
to employ static units at fixed centres to cover the many millions of the popidatioii who 
were not conveniently centralized in factories. Tiie policy of training medical officers 
of health to “spot disease” on miniature films like “young boys spot different types of 
aeroplanes” was to be deprecated and if persisted in. must sooner or later bring discredit to 
this important field of chest ivork destined to revolutionize social medicine. The 
solution would appear to be to organize a series of examining boards on a regional 
basis to cover Great Britain and on each board, a radiologist and a phvsician, both 
experts in the interpretation of miniature and full-size films. Finally, a central con- 
sultative board should be established as a last source of appeal for the very difficult cases. 
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President — Sir Weldo^i Daxeymple-Champseys, Bt., D.M., P.R.C.P. 

[January 28, 1944] 

DISCUSSION: ASPECTS OF THE WORKTOP THE ALMONER IN A 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 

Miss D. Manchee (St. Hospital); There has developed in the mind of the 

public and in some medical circles also, an erroneous and unfortunate conception of the 
almoner as someone tvho has “something to do tvith the money”. This has undoubtedly 
arisen, not only from the title “almoner” but as a result' of her dealing with the 
assessment and collection of patients’ payments. 

Briefly, the almoner’s training demands a University course in Social Science, followed 
bv fifteen months practical study in family case,work agencies and hospitals, under 
qualified workers. This provides iheoretica'l knowledge regarding tire social sciences 
and social implications of disease, together with practical experience in home-visiting, 
interviewing and the keeping of records. The standard of training is maintained by the 
Institute of Hospital Almoners and their Certificate of “Associate” granted only to those 
attaining that standard. 

Her functions consist of the application of the principles of case-work to the hospital 
patient, which may be defined as the art of helping people to achieve the fullest possible 
measure of health and independence. This entails the discovert’ of the patient's social 
background; co-operation with the medical staff to enable the patient to carry out the 
recommended treatment; following-up to re-establish him in normal life, obviating so 
far as possible a further breakdown; and extensive after-care for the acutely and chroni- 
cally ill. 

hlore general duties include the supply of appliances, arrangement and supervision 
of convalescence and home-visiting. To share in the formation of hospital policy, in 
so far as it affects the patient, is also her responsibility, and acting as a link between 
the hospital and the various agencies, both statutoiy and voluntary’, which exist for his 
welfare. This entails attendance at Committees and group discussions while knowledge 
of the social background and keeping of records are frequently used as aids to medical 
research. 

It will be dear that if this work is to be well done, it requires specialized knowledge. 
Unfortunately many authorities still concentrate on the raising of money and appoint 
an almoner with this specific purpose in view. Advertisements still appear in the press, 
offering vacancies for those “holding the Certificate of the Institute or a University 
degree or with experience in social work” and even the Ministry of Health in Circular 
2232 of December 1940 urged hospitals to appoint “a qualified almoner or some reliable 
person who has had experience of almoner’s work”! 

Still unrecognized is the amount of damage which can be done in the patient’s home 
or life, through ignorance or misguided zeal on the part of the hospital almoner. 

The almoner service commenced in a voluntary hospital in 1895 and it is natural 
that, for some years, the voluntary hospital alone experimented with this innovation. 
The need for the service in the municipal hospitals, however, became apparent after 
1929 when the Public Health Authorities took over the old Poor Law Infirmaries: 
to-day of some Slfi almoners in hospital, 315 are employed by voluntarv and 185 in 
municipal hospitals. 

In addition to work in the hospitals, almoners arc now employed in tuberculosis 
dispensaries and venereal disease clinics, in maternity and child welfare centres, while 
some, having taken the mental he.alth course, arc working in mental hospitals and child 
guidance climes. 

Some confusion seems to have arisen lately as to the difference in function between 
the health visitor and the almoner. 

The health visitor s training is that of a nurse, her outlook that of public health 
The fundamentals of the almoner’s training is the practical application of the social 
sciences, and her outlook, the social welfare of the individual in relation to his familv 
llARCH — E pid, 1 
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and em’ironmcnt. It would be a sad loss to both, and calamitous to the patient, if 
through lack of understanding, the authorities were to breed any form of rivalry between 
these ttvo useful bodies. 

Although some almoners believe it to be their duly to assess the patient for payment, 
on the ground that it is she who knows his situation fully, the other school, to which 
I belong, believes that this work is outside the scope of an almoner's duties. It tends 
to increase- the patient’s reserve concerning his affairs, and most important, allows too 
little time for the detailed study of individual environment; ' 

At St. -Mary’s for ■example, assessment and collection of patients’ payments is under- 
taken by a special Patients’ Contributions Office, .whose records are .available to the 
almoners, who were relieved many years ago' of "these duties. This office also deals 
with claims under the Road Traffic Act, with the various contributory sclifmes and 
with the transfer of patients to other hospitals. 

Relieved of these duties, which at present constitute the main tasks of some almoners’ 
departments in other hospitals, our time is available for the development of various 
specialized forms of social work. 

The department consists of eight full-time qualified almoners and we endeavour to 
see- all patients in wards and clinics, with a view to ascertaining whether they under- 
stand and. can carry out treatment or whether help will be necessary; and if so, in 
what form. In the case of in-patients,.' tha almoners go armed with the knowledge, 
obtained from the Contributions’ Office, of financial circumstances, and of the assess- 
ment, which they can, if necessary, -get adjusted. Out-patients are asked to state their 
circumstances with a view to assessing need, while care is exercised to avoid the abuse 
of hospital and medical services by those capable of making their own arrangements. 

In addition to the out-patient clinics and wards, almoners work in the venereal 
disease department, the diabetic, casualty and fracture clinics. All cancer patients 
are cared for, whether life is of long or short duration, home-visiting and after-care being 
available for all patients in need. Almoners attend, as representatives of the hospital, 
on the conimittees of the local case-work agency. Invalid Children’s Aid Association 
and Tuberculosis Care Committee. ' ■ 

Contact is maintained with almoners at the Base Hospitals to ensure continuity of 
social and medical care and the service is extended to include necessitous air-raid 
casualties. In addition visitors are welcomed; this year’s students have included parties 
from the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene, the women of the Free French 
Forces and groups from various social bodies. 

Of recent development is the teaching of social medicine to medical students and 
nurses. Experiments are being conducted in many hospitals in talks by the almoner, 
in practical derhonstrations and in participation in the ward round for the contribution 
ity the almoner of the patient’s social background. 

These are some of the ways in which the almoner can take part in a National Medical 
Service, and since in some quarters the need of her help has been for some time apparent 
in private practice, the health centre, comprising a group of such doctors, would make 
an excellent pivot. In outlying country districts -she could well act as a liaison officer, 
her services being available for more than one health centre and to the general practi- 
tioners of the surrounding district. 

The appointment of an almoner to the staff of the Ministry of Health ivould go far 
in developing the service on a co-ordinated plan throughout the country. 


Mr. E. Ridley (Director of Public Assistance, Middlesex County Council): Since 1930, 
.when the public assistance hospitals and institutions were transferred to County and 
County Borough Councils, a number of such authorities have engaged hospital almoners. 
Public Assistance Authorities are obliged by law to recover from the patient, and any 
liable relatives contributions towards the cost of the patient’s treatment in hospital accord- 
ing to their financial ability. A similar duty rests upon the Public Health Authorities for 
treatment in public health 'hospitals. This duty has naturally influenced the work of the 
almoiiers engaged in these hospitals. Almost invariably they have to undertake the work of 
1 rainine from patients particulars as to their financial circumstances and the names and 
' ddresses of liable relatives. . Usually tliis information is transmitted to another official 
^ tin romnletes the inquiries and fixes the amount of the contribution. 

At some hospitals admissions are arranged through the almoner’s department but 
SOI 1 . r „_j,rtice. There is one type of patient for whom .the almoner is un- 
this IS a g admission, i.e. expectant mothers. In Middlesex, those 

questionably t e ...otment either on medical grounds, or because they are too poor 
.who require hospit. , ^^jj^j^jigment at home, or because their, homei conditions are 
^nsuhed for^a^conLem'ent, are given priority. The almoner inquires into their cir- 
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cunistances under these several heads, and arranges for their admission. In public 
assistance hospitals the almoner co-operates with the voluntary agencies in dealing with 
the unmarried mother. She not only arranges admissions but gives the mother e^ery 
help in her difficulties of affiliation, adoption, or finding a fostermother for the baby, 
or the supply of baby clothes. She also helps the mother in her return to independ- 
ence. 

It is generally the practice in Poor Law and hlunicipal Hospitals where out-patient 
departments have been established for the almoner to carry out the administrative work, 
and in most cases also to obtain contributions from out-patients. They also put the 
patients in touch with outside organizations. 

Almoners have been found vert’ useful in obtaining for the medical staff information 
respecting the home environment of persons where such knowledge is of value for treat- 
ment. They also assist patients in dealing with their sickness benefits, pension forms, or 
Hospital Savings Association vouchers. 

The requirements of Poor Law and Municipal Hospitals regarding the recovery of the 
cost of maintenance from patients and relatives throw upon the almoner a goad deal of 
work connected with financial inquiries. It is a pity that this is sc, as it detracts from 
the almoner’s value in the more important functions of restoring the health of the patient 
and of the patient’s subsequent reinstatement as a healthy member of the community. 
However, it is very difficult to find anyone more suited than the almoner to approadt 
the patient in the first instance regarding repayments. 

If, as Sir William Beveridge envisages, there will be no charge for treatment and merely 
a token charge for maintenance, for which he suggested a sum of say 10s. per week', 
then the functions of the almoner in regard to financial inquiries and the like should 
disappear. But the welfare work carried out by almoners to-day will still .be needed 
under the new service. 

The work of rehabilitation, as well as the kindred subject of occupational therapy, 
are likely to affect the almoner very considerably, at any rate in the early stages, though 
these therapies may become so important in the future as ultimately to require their own 
special organization. . - 

Dr, J. A, Charles (Medical Officer of Health, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, C.B.) ; To follow the 
development of the science of social administration in this country from its beginnings 
is to realize the gentle inevitability of English forms and institutions. 

As throughout our history the occasion has rarely failed to produce the man, so in the 
story of our sociological progress the . movement has generally evolved its desired instru- 
ment, the suitable tool, the appropriate agent or officer. 

From that strange mixture of savage oppression, practical philanthropy, and experi- 
mental economics which marked the successive stages of the Elizabethan Poor Law, came 
the overseers or collectors, who with their virtual descendants, the relieving officers, may 
possibly be acclaimed as the first lay English social workers. Ruskin and the humani- 
tarian housing projects of the mid-Victorian period produced Miss Octavia Hill and in 
her train the enlightened and competent group of housing managers. 

For ten years Sir Charles Lock foresaw the need for the services of a charitable assessor 
in hospital — "a person well instructed in all forms of relief other than medical.” In 
1895 came the first hospital almoner. From that moment we can date the 
combination of organized medical and social service in the hospital, and its subsequent 
expansion and extension are the phenomena of normal growth. Two years earlier, in 
1893, the Lancashire town of St. Helens appointed a female; sanitary in.spector. Other 
local authorities followed, until by 1905, 45 towns were employing a female staff of this 
kind. Their duties included the examination of the working conditions of women and 
children in industrx', the follow-up of cases of infectious disease, the inspection of slum 
houses, the supervision of midwives and the visiting of newlv-born infants and their 
mothers. 

At first these inspectors were often not nurses, but graduallv as their work became more 
and more concerned with women and children, it was recognized that a nursing training, 
with cr tvithout the sanitarv inspector’s certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute, was 
the essential qualification. In certain towns the credit for introducing this new form of 

social worker must be given to forward-looking but ambiguou.slv named bodies the 

Ladies’ Health Societies. 

Verv soon the title of the female sanitary inspector was changed to health visitor, and 
their first homely kitchen meetings were the forerunners of the maternitv and child' wel- 
fare clinics of to-dav. 

It ''ould have been too much to expect that these several categories of social workers 
should refrain from seeking to perpetuate themselves by formulating specialized courses 
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of training for those anxious to be admitted to the mysteries. They forgot in doing so 
the advice of Samuel Butler that the specialist must ahvays be a bit of a general practi- 
tioner, and that jhe general practitioner should aim at a modicum of specialization, 
dhis criticism applies equally to the almoners and health visitors (or rather to those 
responsible for their training). 

Against a university background the almoner-to-be (who has been carefully selected by 
a board quick to detect actual or potential deficiencies in the candidate) acquires a know- 
ledge of social history and policy, social psychology and its application, public admini- 
stration and cognate subjects. Later she welds academic theory to practice in her training 
in family case work under the tutelage of the Charity Organisation Society or other similar 
family case-work body, and completes her apprenticeship in the almoner’s department of 
a hospital or hospitals. At the end of a minimum period of three years, she stands out as 
an individual educated in the principles of social administration, and possessed of the 
rudiments of a technique tvhich e.xperience and practice tvill bring to perfection. She has 
had the advantage of an education, purposefully directed to one end from its commence- 
ment. 

So equipped, she embarks upon her calling and, in many instances, discovers that h^ 
emjrloyers have an incomplete, if not a misdirected, idea as to her function. Despite their 
protests there tire still too many almoners tied to the financial wheels of a hospital, rather 
than yoked to its purpose of medical and social service. 

In order that she shall be of the greatest possible assistance to the patient, the almoner 
must be atvare of his economic position. That information once obtained cannot un- 
fortunately be considered by the almoner in vacuo. She must also concern herself 
with the financial nexus which links her employer, the hospital, to her client, 
the patient. There are many sources of physical, mental and social disease — the problems 
and incompatibilities of family life, the maladjustment of the worker to his employment, 
the ill-considered consumption of rime and money in the pursuit of happiness — which 
require investigation. And in the unravelling of these problems the almoner could do 
much. 

The health visitor has an entirely dilferent vocational genealogy. She has followed the 
arduous uphill path which leads from novitiate to fully-trained membership of’ the nurs- 
ing profession. Along that road she has met human beings in the extremities of bodily 
and spiritual need; she has learned to minister to them. Tliereafter for a short period 
she acquires some knowledge of midwifery', and in so doing makes contact with the day- 
by-day life of homes and ntmilies other than her own. Finally she, elects to coronience 
the concentrated and conglomerate six months’ course for the health visitor’s certificate 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute or other recognized body. During this period, apart from 
gaining practical experience in the basic duties of the health visitor — domiciliary visiting 
and attendance upon pre-natal and child welfare clinics — she receives instruction extend- 
ing over some 160 to 180 hours in a series of subjects. This includes inter alia physiology> 
food and nutrition, elementary economics, vital statistics, pmdiatrics, tuberculosis, thrift 
needlework and the general principles of sanitary law and administration, ffb'th this . 
armamentarium to draw upon it is not surprising that the certificated healtli visitor has 
been invited to undertake dietary surveys, write housing reports, act as a mass observations 
I'isitor, and report upon mental defectives — all of which tasks she has accomplished witlv 
competence and distinction. Educated as a nurse, and provided with die technique of 
that calling, she becomes also the repository' of a heterogenous collection of pieces of in- 
formation. Her vocational training fits her to deal supremely well with the medical 
aspect of a number of human problems; her ancillary instruction, for all its catholicity, 
does not necessarily enable her to diagnose the social factors which may be involved, or to 
assess their significance. I have made a point of this antithesis — the almoner on the one 
hand the health visitor on the other, in order to underline their re.spective strengths and 
weaknesses, capacities and competence. 

I now turn to the field of medico-social work which lies outside the ho.spitaI, but ivithm 
the sphere of the local authorities. 

In a normal year in the City of ,Neivcastle, approximately 13,500 individuals, men. 

men and children, are admitted to the voluntary, municipal and private hospitals out 
worn ‘ 300,000. (Patients suffering from tuberculosis. Infectious and mental 

are not included amongst these admissions.) In addition, some 16,000 neiv out- 
Mpwnstle inhabitants, attend the various out-patient departments of these 
patient , , . .‘ , annual total of 29,500 potential clients for the services of the 

hospitals “7orldng in the city hospitals. 

'‘''^Tfl?e’’considm- the activities of the local authority, as exemplified in its ante-natal, infant 

. ' V thp tuberculosis dispensary', in the out-patient clinics for p-sycho- 

and toddler elm , | disease department (all other personal health undertakings 

neurosis, and in tlie teneicrt 
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of the municipality being excluded) tve find that on an average some 11,000 individuals 
present themselves as netv cases. 

Until five years ago there tvas no provision for any investigation of the social back- 
ground of these patients, except for such as could be carried out by the health visitors, ^or 
in the case of tuberculosis, bv the Voluntary Tuberculosis Care Council. The facilities 
for investigation were slender, and the good-willed attempts to solve the medico-social 
problems which came to light were often ineffectual. 

I think one can say that the health visitors recognized that however helpful and 
purposeful their advice might he to the expectant or nursing mother, or to the 
patient returning from a sanatorium to poor home conditions, it was inadequate in 
many cases because they personally were unable to elucidate precisely the familial, 
industrial or economic factors involved, and, a fortiori, to prescribe the appropriate 
social therapeusis. 

My submission is that in the ordinaiy routine work of the official personal health 
services there is an abundance of human material for medico-social treatment. Very 
often the immediate need which sends the individual to the child welfare centre, the 
tuberculosis dispensaiy, or the venereal diseases clinic is only partially relieved by the 
therapeutic methods adopted in those departments, and wholly successful treatment is 
only possible when the underlying retiological factors, he they economic, familial, indus- 
trial or psychological, have been discovered. It is at this point that the medical practi- 
tioner, the health tisitor, the tuberculosis nurse join hands with the almoner, and in 
some cases with the psychiatric social worker. For the former group it is not a 
confession of failure, hut a recognition of the existence of another technique, and the 
acceptance of the thesis that the treatment and education of the patient and his family 
require the co-operation of medical, ancillary and social workers. For the almoner 
it is an opportunity to move beyond the hospjtzd and to see, through personal domiciliary 
visitation, the actual operation of some of the contributory causes of disease. 

There remains the province of the family doctor. Hitherto this field has only rarely 
been open to the almoner. It is obvious, however, that there are many ways in which 
she can co-operate with the practitioner in ensuring the fulfilment of his recommenda- 
tions not only as regards medical treatment, but in providing assistance of various kinds 
and in improving the social and economic background. The average general practitioner 
has to rely on the agent of Friendly Societies, the local Council of Social Service (if he 
is aware of its existence), the parish priest, or his own mother-wit to provide different forms 
of social service. It is my opinion that in every large area the general practitioner should 
be able to refer patients requiring social investigation and treatment to an almoner, just 
as easily and as confidently as does his colleague on the staff of a hospital. 

We have then a large mass of medico-social problems lying ready for solution in everv 
community. It will be necessart- for the complete efficiency of the National Health Ser- 
vice that they should be adequately handled, and in my opinion the proper person to 
attempt the task is the almoner. Obviously she will not work alone, but as a member 
of a team which will include the hospital or doctor, medical staff of the several health 
services, the health visitor, the psychiatric social worker, the district nurse, and the school 
teacher. 

I would tentatively suggest that the extra-hospital establishment should number approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the hospital establishment. In other words, if nine almoners are re- 
quisite for the hospital needs of a town of 300,000 persons (and I myself believe tltat this 
is near the mark) then an additional six can be employed outside the hospital in relation t<5 
the maternity’ and child welfare service, the tuberculosis dispensaries, the venereal disease 
clinic, the orthopaedic clinic, the school services and the work of the general practitioner 
whether based on health centres or otherwise. I have excluded the psvchiatric social 
worker and her sphere from this computation. 

As to the work of the individual almoners, I would suggest diat this should be specialized 
within limits. Certain almoners should concentrate on the problems of the tuberculosis 
dispensary, for example, but there should be annual interchange of work within the health 
service, and almoners should also move from the hospital into the extra-hospital field and 
vice versa. 

The health service almoner should be mobile, undertaking domiciliary visits whenever 
necessary. In her relations with the medical practitioner she should act as if she were 
a consultant called in to advise and offer guidance on some aspects of the case — the social 
or familial or industrial or economic aspects. 

For the proper conduct of her work it is essential that the almoner should be provided 
with the elementary conveniences — office accommodation and clerical assistance. 

Finally, whatever the form and scope of the Almoner Services, they must be dovetailed 
into the organization of the National Health Service as a whole. 
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In my earlier remarks I sought to convey the impreision that hy reason of their different 
equipment it would be unwise and wasteful for the almoner to attempt to replace the 
health visitor, or for the latter to assume the functions of the almoner. Their respective 
tasks and responsibilities are complementary, and personally I find that this arrange- 
ment works well; each realizes the limitations of her office and is aware of the greater 
benefit to the patient that is achieved by co-operation. Whether this division of one 
large medico-social field should continue is another matter. 

(Jempetent observers have suggested that the American Public Health Nur.se, with her 
slightly less comirrehensive nursing training and her broader .social education, is an 
instrument of more general utility than cither the almoner or the health visitor, 1 will 
only say that even if it be shown that some new species of ancillary officer must ultimately 
be evolved, no harm can be done and much good will accrue if, at an early date, the 
training of the health visitor is stripped of its non-essentials and the new curriculum is 
reorientated so as to catch the light from both the medical and sociological quarters of 
the heavens. 

For all our social workers there can be no better rule of life than that of John Wvciiffe — 
keeping the bests of God, doing the works of Mercy, ruling well their five wits and doing 
reason and equity and good conscience to all men. 


Miss M. J. Roxburgh (Institute of Hospital Almoners) hoped that steps would be taken to 
guard against the home being invaded hy too many visitors. 

Dr. Ci Fraser Brockington (Medical Officer of Health, \\harwickshire) thought that the 
problem of the almoner’s functions in a National Health Service so far as it related to 
extra-hospital work required very careful consideration in view of the existing Health 
Visitor Service. He considered that there was no doubt that the health visitor wa.« a 
social worker in that she "had personal contact with individuals and families in the com- 
munity in need of guidance and help” and in fact the more she fulfilled the function of 
social worker the better health visitor she would be. That she was an ideal social worker 
was not contended and with our growing appreciation of the value of attention to the 
personal problems of individuals and families it was evident that an effort would have 
to be made to extend her capabilities in this direction. Before introducing a new type of 
social worker into “the field” it was as well to bear in mind how many different' varietie.? 
might now visit persons in their homes. There did not seem to be any need to limit 
the number of social workers providing each had an individual and distinct function with 
a minimum of overlapping, but it was important to avoid two types of person "ith 
different forms of training undertaking substantially the same work.' A further point to 
be borne in mind was that certain classes of-social work require the basic training of a 
nurse, those in which the principles of preventive medicine, e.g. epidemiolog)' and child 
care, are involved, as in the tracing of venerea! disease contacts and defaulters or m 
schemes for the care of Illegitimate children: there could be no doubt that in such special- 
ized forms of social work the almoner would be at a disadvantage. It might be found 
desirable to combine and modify the training of the health visitor and almoner to produce 
one person of the type of the public health niirse known in the States. On the whole, 
however, the best line of approach would probably be to make use of both: the health 
visitor should be more of a social worker and her training improved to meet this; alnioner.s 
should be appointed to public health departments to undertake more investigations of 
certain types of case referred from health visitors or other social workers. 

Miss Manchee, in reply, thought that, in spite of the misconceptions to which the term 
"almoner” gave rise, there was little to be gained by changing it at present. 
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[iVot'eiiiber 2, 1943] 

The Contribution of Orthopaedic Surgery to Hospital 
Development 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By S. Alax S. Malkix, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Like many others qualified 'in the last war L joined the R.A.M.C. and spent the 
first years of my professional life in the Army. As a regimental medical officer I saw the 
method whereby a man who became sick or wounded, wherever !his sickness or wound 
might have occurred, was sent through the appropriate channels to the place where he 
would receive the proper treatment. I saw that there was, in fact, an organized system 
for dealing with every case according to its needs. 

At the conclusion of the war I became keenly interested in orthoptedic surgery, and 
it was because the national plan of the late Sir Robert Jones and G. R. Girdlestone 
{Brit. med. /., 1919 (ii), 457) showed a need and gave an organized method that it made 
a great appeal to me. hlore than that; it seemed to me that it could be used— in addition 
to providing treatment for crippled children- — as a small scale experiment in hospital 
organization. It could, in fact, be regarded as a long-term tactical exercise carried out 
in real life with its special and its general ideas — the special to provide orthopredic 
treatment, the general to make a contribution to hospital development. If only the special 
objective were reached, the effort would have been worth while. 

The scheme in brief was this; The division of England and Wales into a number of 
districts; the establishment in each district of an open-air, country orthoptedic hospital 
and a system of scattered out-patient clinics; the organization of efficient treatment and a 
general co-ordination by a committee working under the Ministry of Health. 

In 1923 the Nottingham Cripples’ Guild appointed me orthopa;dic surgeon to develop 
a scheme on the lines of Sir Robert Jones’ national plan. At that time, the Guild had a 
very small clinic, consisting of one room for treatment bv physiotherapy and some offices. 
Superficially, the outlook was certainly not veiy bright, but the President of the Guild 
was the Duchess of Portland, who was most enthusiastic and ready to do anything to 
help, there was a Committee which had a real desire to do something for cripples, and 
one member, a lawyer, the late J. W. Briggs, who had had considerable experience in 
both legal and charitable work and who was heart and soul in the project. It was an 
encouragement to remember that to such a combination as this, representing nearly all 
sections and strata of society and imbued with a common desire to help their fellow men, 
most of the social enterprises in England owe their origin. 

There were, on the books of the Cripples’ Guild, a number of cripples and amongst 
them were found some who, it was thought, could be benefited by prthopatdic treatment. 
Amongst the cases labelled physically defective on the books of the Citv School Medical 
Inspection Committee were found a large number requiring treatment. 

For out-patient treatment I had the help of a masseuse and a nurse trained in ortho- 
paxlic nursing, and Naughton Dunn allowed me to have, as a temporary measure, eight 
beds, ultimately increased to forty, at St. Gerrards Hospital, Coleshill, about fifty' miles 
March — Orth. 1 
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from Nottingham, which were all paid for by the Nottingham authorities, public or 
private, i visited the iiospital once a week to operate and make ward rounds. 

In 1926 a new clinic tvas built in Nottingham with funds raised by a public appeal. It 
contained offices, plaster rooms, physiotherapy department and accommodation for a 
workshop. 

Ultimately si.v voluntary clinics were established. Each had its own voluntary committee 
and was responsible for providing the maintenance, either by direct arrangement with 
the public authorities or by raising the funds in some other way, of each patient in its 
own area requiring orthopaedic hospital treatment. Each was permanent and was open 
at least three times a week for treatment. I visited each clinic in the small districts once 
a month, and in the two larger areas twice a week. In the area covered by each clinic a 
follow-up system was organized. 

An essential part of fhe scheme, however, was the provision of an ortliopKdic hospital 
to serve the needs of the region. For this again a public appeal was made and as a 
result the Harlow \^^ood Orthopmdie Hospital was built. In 1929 it was opened to serve 
primarily Nottinghamshire, the north of Leicestershire and parts of Lincolnshire. It was 
gradually enlarged from 80 beds to 155 beds, which included a small block for private 
patients. 

In the plan, three points are of special interest. The first is the arrangement of the 
wards in relation to one another and to the administration block. The w'ards are in 
edhelon and at an angle to the administration block. By this means each has a southerly 
aspect but the frontage is reduced and the plan made more compact. The second is the 
arrangement of the children’s ward, which can bo divided into four independent units 
and has isolation rooms at each end. The third is the inter-relationship of the plaster 
room, theatre and X-ray departments. 

When the ivar came, the Ministry ot Health, by agreement with the Committee of 
the hospital, acquired for its wards and ancillary buildings on the hospital’s grounds 
sites, with the right of access, on a tw'enty years’ lease at a peppercorn rent. On these 
sites the E.M.S. buildings were erected. With tltesc additions the Iiospital is able to accorn- 
modate 355 patients. It also controls an annc.ve of fifty beds, which is used as a rehabili- 
tation centre, and has linked with it two British Red Cross Society auxiliary hospitals. 
This provides another 120 beds, making a potential total of 525, and it is likely that by 
the luse of a further annexe the number may'.be increased to about 600. 

There are some points about the hospital and its organization which should be 
mentioned : 


Control. — The hospital is a company, registered under the Companies Acts, limited.hy 
guarantee and not having a share capital. This means that the control of the hospiwi 
is vested in the Executive Committee and no trustees are needed. The objects of tiw 
Company are clearly set out in the memorandum of association and include treatment, 
education and training. 

Finance. — ^Apart from the cost of the E.M.S. buildings, all the capital required b.v the 
hospital has been raised by voluntary means. It has, however, looked to the Clinic Com- 
mittees to provide the cost of maintenance of all patients from their own areas. From 
areas in which clinics do not-exist maintenance has been paid either by public authorities 
or by other interested bodies or by contributory schemes. There are serious gaps.m 
this system which would be closed by the adoption of a national and comprehensive 
contributory scheme. 

It will be seen that the hospital has raised funds for capital expenditure but not for 
maintenance — ^which it has received on the basis of payment for work done and not as 
subsidies. 


Co'Operation with Government departments and local authorities. — The hospital is 
recognized by the State and the Staff .has to be approved. As a hospital school it works 
in co-operation with the Board of Education. The local authorities have the right to 
visit the patients for whom they are financially responsible and to obtain reports on their 
progress. Representatives of the Ministry of Labour visit the hospital to interview patients 
who may require training. 

The Government has no control over the work or the policy of the hospital, which is 
oiUnnnmous It is not subsidized by the State but is paid only for services rendered. The 
question of 'state control, therefore, does not arise. 

mviic insists of a full list of consultants, all of whom are available as and when 
required and are paid for each visit, and a central Staff of orthopsedic surgeons paid 
on a part-time basis. 

latter are responsible for the work of the hospital and the clinics within easy 
There is also an associate orthopmdic surgeon whose mam work is m two populous 
access. the region and the areas surrounding them. He treats his acute and 

outl;ymg ideally but sends his long-stay cases or those requiring special rehabili- 
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tation to Harlow Wood, which he normally visits himself once a week. In the meantime, 
these cases are supervised by the central Stan. 

Under the E.M.S. scheme the hospital is visited regularty by a consulting plastic and a 


consulting neuro-surgeon. i 

It can readily be realized that the essential for success in this is team work. 

Almoner . — The almoning work is divided into two sections — one section mainly in the 
hospital and the other in the region. 

In the hospital the almoner’s duty is to help the patients with advice in domestic 
or other difficulties that may arise. She forms a link with the Ministry of Labour for 
any who are likely to require training. She is mainly concerned not with collecting money 
from patients but with assisting them. 

In the region the almoner’s duty is to assist in the development of an organization in 
parts which have not so far been successfully covered, to create interest in the work, 
and to act as a co-ordinating factor. So important is this considered to be that the 
Nuffield Trustees recently appointed an almoner for this special purpose. Her work has 
been suspended 6n account of the war. 


Rehabilitation. — A complete scheme for what is now known as hospital rehabilitation has 
been developed. It covers not only the rehabilitation annexe but also the associated 
B.RC.S. auxiliary hospitals, which have an important part to play in the organization. 
They are used for specially selected cases — each has a physical training instructor and is 
visited regularly by a member of the Staff of the hospital. Nearly all Service patients 
who are expected to be fit for full duty go finally to the rehabilitation annexe which is 
really a hardening centre. 

Vocational training . — ^Vocational training has not kept pace with the other work of the 
hospital, but recently land has been purchased on which to build a vocational training 
centre. It is hoped that this will be commenced shortly and will provide for patients 
who are unfit to return to their pre-accident work or for others requiring training to 
enable them to be self-supporting. 


This scheme which I have detailed shows how hospitals controlled hy voluntary com-- 
mittees can preserve their autonomy and yet co-operate fully with the State, and how 
voluntary regional hospitals can work with many different local authorities and make 
their services available throughout the whole region. It also shows how the staff of 
hospitals in outlying districts can be associated and linked up with the central hospital. 
Segregation and team-work, which are an integral part of the scheme, make possible stiU 
further advances. But this is on one condition only — that we are determined to bring 
more of the scientific spirit into our work, and to prove by scientific methods all that can 
be so proved. There is one difficulty which is almost constitutional, and it is this: most 
of us, if we coldly and clearly look into our minds, have to agree that, in the main, we 
regard our work not as a branch of science but as what has been called a practical art. 

The late "Wilfred Trotter, in an essay on “Observation and Experiment and their Use 
in the Medical Sciences” ends thus: “To the experimenter immersed in his research, and 
to the clinician struggling with the load of experience and the needs of his patients, it 
may seem unpractical to concern ourselves with the theor)’ of medical knowledge. On the 
other hand, it is, perhaps, the lack of rational doctrine and a general interest in the 
problems of method that has made medicine the scene of so much disunited and contra- 
dictory effort and has helped to put it down from its historical position as the mother 
and nurse of science.” This is, indeed, profoundly true and a source of weakness. From 
the scientific outlook and the interest in method follows the desire for research, for which 
the regional hospital, with its segregation of cases and a staff not too occupied with routine 
work, is eminentl)' suited. How such work can be done is shown by the Peripheral Nerve 
Unit of the Wingfield Morris Orthopredic Hospital. 

We all know that the easy days of isolation, whether of nations or of individuals, 
are gone. If we, as the representatives of our country in our own sphere of work are 
to pull our weight in the world, we know that we can no longer depend merely on natural 
ability but must look much more than before to co-ordinated, organized and united 
effort with a sense of purpose. 

This, then, is my conclusion: the plan advocated by Sir Robert Jones nearly a quarter 
of a century ago has pointed the way to a method of co-operation with the State, to a 
method of providing specialist services throughout the country, and to one road bv which 
we can make advances in the science and art of medicine. We can, therefore, claim that 
orthopxdic surgery has made a real contribution to hospital development. 

The President showed the following lantern slides: 

(1) Map of England and Wales. 1924, showing that only three orthopaedic schemes were 

then in existence. o 

(2) Photograph of Out-patient Clinic in Nottingham. 

(3. 4. 5. G, 7 and 8) Views of the site and wards of the Harlow Wood-Orthopadic Hosoital 

(9 and 10) Plans of ward blocks. ” 
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of administrative block, showing inter-relationship of plaster room, theatre 
and X-raj' department. 

(12, 13, 14, 15) Occupational therapy during the first World War. 

^ (16) Use of a loom for exercising the shoulder. 

„ Earliest Rehabilitation Centres : Site of the Asklepieion on the Island of 

Hieron at Epidaurus (near Athens). Plan of the Hieron at Epidaurus. showing 
baths, gymnasium, stadium, library and hostel. 

(20) Map of England and Wales showing the orthopaedic' centres in 1936. 


Orthopiedic Surgery and the Future [Abridged] 
By Harry Pratt, M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. 


It is clear that some of the greatest acliierements in preventive medicine will be the 
by-products of social measures. If to this be added the large scale reduction in the 
incidence of controllable disease the field of curative medicine is certain to undergo con- 
traction. This change will take a generation or more to come about. But now is the 
time to begin to foster that change in outlook which the doctor of the near future must 
acquire — i.e. the biological and sociological approach to the problems of health and 
disease. 


The general practitioner, as I see him, will have the primary care of the family unit in 
health and in disease. His main pre-occupation will be the study of the phenomena of 
the early deviations from the normal rhythm of mental and physical health at all age- 
periods. He will treat disease in its earlier and reversible stage. He will I believe 
work more with his brain, for much of the craft procedures in medicine- can and_ should 
be carried out by medical au.xiliaries acting under his direction. General practice will 
thus become an important specialism — perhaps the most important of all. In the field of 
specialist practice based on a co-ordinated ho.spital system, ivith the aid of biophysics 
and biochemistry, the jthysician should regain much of his old predominance over the 
surgeon. But we may be assured that advances in surgical technique yet to come, 
combined with still more effective measures to “make the patient safe for surgery”, will 
enable the surgeon of the future to invade almost any region of the body with increasing 
impunity. There is, however, one proviso — that it be necessan' for him’ to do so for the 
mitigation or cure of a particular disease. What must surely h.appen is that the newer 
medicine will supplant tlic relatii-ely crude surgical procedures used to-day in the treat- 
ment of many disorders of the viscera and ductless glands. The future looks rather gnm 
for the abdominal surgeon! But this change in the balance of power will have an equally 
great repercussion on the repertoire of surgical feats of the orthopatdic surgeon. The 
conservative surgery of accidents and of congenital deformities will no doubt long endure. 
The surgeon of the future, if he is not to become a mere cr.aftsman in an ever-diminishing 
sphere, must not only be grounded in the basic sciences and in medical science, but must 
keep abreast of expanding knowledge in these disciplines. His apjiroach also, to the 
problems of disease, must be that of the phy.sician-biologist. 

Of the more immediate issues which concern the future of orthopedics, tliere are three 
problems on which I might offer comment: (1) The scope of orthopedic practice in the 
near future; (2) the place of the orthop.edic surgeon and of orthopedics in the teaching 
of undergraduates: (3) the training of the orthopedic surgeon. 


Future scope of orthopxdics. — Will the sphere of action of die orthopedic surgeon 
remain relatively stabilized for some time to come? That definition of our specialism 
which we inherited from our great master Robert Jones is conceii-ed in terms of thera- 
neutics: “The treatment by manipulation, operation, re-education, and rehabilitation, 
of the injuries and diseases' of the locomotor system.” 


To complete the description of our role, it must be added that in the exercise of our 
diagnostic functions we are called upon to act both as a court of first instance and as a 
court of appeal. 

The evolution of specialism in all fields of human knowledge has consisted in the 
-.hstnetion of parts from the greater whole. Thus, from general surgeiy fin its nineteenth 
’^nfu'rv connotation as the whole of surgery), orthopaidics. urology, thoracic surgery, 
nenrosurtrerv and plastic surgery, have each m turn been abstracted. Of these special 
c mV ^rrtiob-edics is bv far the largest abstraction and in scope and importance is 
tielus as the largest abstraction from general medicine. Noiv the natural 
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trend is for tire process of, abstraction to continue. Thus in onboptcdics at the present 
time we can detect the tendeno,- to isolate the treatment of injuries of the locomotor 
system— (the surgerr- of accidents) as a future “suh-specialty" for a limited group of 
orthopedic surgeons". This trend, arising within our own ranks and under our own guid- 
ance, has received powerful reinforcement from the outside, consequent on the enhanced 
importance of industrial medicine. We may also contemplate a potential modification in 
our sphere of activity resulting from the organization of arthritis centres in a national 
schente for tire study' and treatment of the chronic rheumatic disorders. 

These two examples suggest that whilst the field of practice of any individual ortho- 
paxlic smgeon may tend to contract rather than expand, dre collective responsibility of 
•‘orthoptedic surgeons” may come to dominate an' even wider field than to-day. have 
to remember that whereas orthopedics is in one sense an established field of specialist 
practice, the principles of orthopedics are a concept which should pervade the whole fabric 
of medicine and surgery. Such general principles as the application of rest and fixation 
in the promotion of the repair of injured tissues, in the control of infection, and in the 
prevention of deformity and contraaure; the use of purposive movements in the restora- 
tion of function are common propertv. I would suggest, therefore, that the changes 
which I have touched upon do not paint to a disintegration of our special province, but 
rather to a wider diffusion of our influence and teaching in Medicine as a whole. 

, Orthopedics in undergraduate teaching. — The aim of all undergraduate teaching is to 
turn out a doctor who after a furtlier period of postgraduate training is fit to enter general 
practice. But in the wards of the medical side of the teaching hospitals, the student is 
still confronted with the late results of disease, with large numbers of clinical rarities, 
and with syndromes labelled as specific entities. On the surgical side, the atmosphere 
tends to be' dominated by the dramatic circumstances attending feats of major surgery. 
The whole setting is designed — unconsciously no doubt — for the training of the .specialist. 
The basic themes of the content of the clinical education and training of the under- 
graduate as I see them are as follows: (1) The meaning of symptoms and signs in the 
context of disccivered physiolog)’ and anatomy; (2) the natural history of disease — not 
of specific diseases. In Heniy Cohen’s words — ‘‘There are no diseases, there is only 
disease”; (3) the response of the patient to the special influence of his heredity ancl 
environment. It should be repeatedly impressed upon the student that the clinical 
picture observed in the casualty department, out-patient clinics, and in the wards, is an 
episode. With this approach, the picture of established and relatively incurable disease. 
\vhich must for a long time form so much of the clinical material of the leaching 
hospitals, can be presented to the student in true perspective. All teachers will thus in 
their respective spheres teach social medicine. 

Now if this concept of the aim and content of clinical teaching be accepted, it is 
obvious that the orthopxdic surgeon who deals with perhaps the widest single field in 
medicine — the disorders of the locomotor system — has just as much to offer to the 
student as any other clinician whether bearing the title general or special. I would 
therefore maintain that the otthopredic surgeon must take a large share in undergraduate 
clinical teaching throughout the three clinical years. He will not teach ns a specialist, 
or attempt to teach something regarded as a specialism in the narrow sense of the term. 
He will certainly not teach orrhopsdic surgery to undergraduates, but he will teach 
orthopedics, first as a notion in clinical medicine, and second in its special application 
to the wide field of disorders of movement and locomotion, with all its biological and 
sociological background. The same status and responsibility in undergraduate education 
must clearly be accorded to all heads of the larger clinical departments. But it mav be 
asked — who will teach general medicine and general surgery? or, who will teach general 
principles r "nte answer is plain. In the first place there arc no men to-day — under the 
British hospital system — omniscient and omnipotent, capable of teaching general 
medicine or general surgery, i.e. the whole of medicine and the whole of surgerv? And 
secondly, all specialist teachers, if fit to be University teachers at all, are in a position to 
present general principles in the most illuminating’ fashion. There remains the problem 
of the co-ordination of the collective effort of a group of “specialist" teachers. The titular 
head of a university department of medicine or surgery must be primarilv a specialist of 
distinction in one field of clinical action. He must also be a scholar of wide learning and 
culture. I would here stress my own strong personal conviction that the direction and 
co-ordination of the larger strafegv of undergraduate teaching is not the function of a 
Clinical Dean. 

The training of the orthopedic surgeon. — Both the Association of Surgeons of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the British Ortliopaxlic Association have submitted progressive 
views on this question to the Royal Colleges. My own version of the ideal scheme of 
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post-graduate training may be briefly summarized. The period of training for the 
would-be surgeon falls naturally into two main stages: 

(1) A preliminary stage, common to all, immediately following qualification and con- 
sisting of a combination of varied clinical training in junior resident posts and higher 
education in the basic sciences. This stage would cover a period of three years and 
•would culminate in the obtaining of the requisite higher diploma of one of the Royal 
Colleges. 

(2) A second stage, the period of true apprenticeship, as a whole-time resident 
surgical officer, registrar, or chief assistant. For the intending orthopaedic surgeon, one 
year of this period should be spent in a “general surgical” unit, where the experience 
gained will be mainly in the classical field of visceral surgery, and cancer surgery in 
general. After that he should spend not less than three years as resident surgical officer 
in a large orthopaedic hospital, or as whole-time assistant in the orthopaedic department 
of a large general hospital. In university and teaching hospitals a longer apprenticeship 
is desirable, so that during this period, the chief assistant can be seconded for travel for 
six months, or exchanged with his opposite number in a clinic of equal standing at home 
or abroad. 

The future University teacher* should receive special training in experimental 
and clinical research. Only at the end of the full period of training should the young 
orthopaedic surgeon be eligible for registration as a consultant or specialist by a central 
academic body set up for this purpose. 

It is the duty and responsibility of those entrusted with the training of the ordiopredic 
surgeon of the future to ensure that we recruit and educate as high a proportion of 
scholars and teachers as any other of the major specialisms in medicine and surgery. 
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Neuropsychiatric After-Effects of Cerebrospinal Fever 

[Abridged] 

By M. Narasimha Pai. 

During the last few years a number of papers have appeared on cerebrospinal fever 
but comparatively very little has been written on the neuropsychiatric after-effects, some- 
times observed in a few patients. - j j 

The epidemic of 1940 afforded a suitable opponunity, and it was decided to study a 
group of patients in order to determine the nature of their disorder, whether their 
Ulness differed in any respect from the neurosis commonly seen in^ war time, and whether 
there was sufficient data to postulate an infective cause for the ori^n of their symptoms. 

In a survey of neurosis among 8,700 Service patients and 1,635 ciinlians of both sexes 
referred to a neurosis centre for neuropsychiatric investigation and treatment, there 
were 54 patients who gave a histoiy of cerebrospinal fever. Of these 20 had their illness 
in childhood. Two, who had their illness in 1938, will be considered separately. - The 
remaining 32 patients had all been examined and recommended for admission by 
psychiatrists. 

The average age of the 32 patients was 24, ranging from 18 to 31. The histoiy’, as 
obtained from various sources, was in 13 cases of a mild attack not causing any greater 
disturbance than headache, malaise, slight fever and neck rigidity’. In 19 the illness had 
been severe and 12 of these had disturbances of consciousness, mainly delirium. No his- 
tory of delirium was obtained in- 7 of the severe cases, 1 had his illness in 1939, 17 had 
it in 1940, 11 had it in 1941 and 3 within the last two years. 

On admission the Wassermann reaction, the E.S.R. and the Group intelligence tests 
were done as a routine. In addition 5 patients had psychological tests for intellectual 
deterioration and 6 had their E.E.G. done. Rorschach tests were given to 2 patients. 

Etiological factors. — ^In those predisposed by poor heredity or unstable constitution, 
the type of neurosis is determined by personality traits and previous mental health, and 
ordinarily conforms to the individual’s usual pattern of reaction to stress. Exceptional 
stress such as exposure to intense enemy action may occasionally’ cause neurosis even 
in stable persons. Vffien, therefore, a patient, who has recovered from an acute illness 
during war time, shows symptoms of a psychiatric disorder, what criteria should one use 
before attributing the neurosis to the infectious illness? If there is no known predisposition 
to neurosis or history of previous organic disease of the G.N.S., or of head injury, and 
if there is evidence of temporary cerebral disturbance during the acute illness, then in 
the absence of other discernible stress, the infection is probably responsible for the 
persistence of symptoms, or for the development of new svmptoms during convalescence, 
when the cerebrospinal fluid has become normal. 

Application of these criteria. — ^For the purpose of this study’, patients were divided into 
three groups according to whether the’u previous personality was good, fairlv good or. 

S’'°“P consisted of well-organized and stable persons with friends, 
hobbies and interests, and with good work records. The second group consisted of timid 
and dependent persons with fair work record, while chronic neurotics with poor work 
records, hysterical persons, psychopaths and borderline mental defectives were included 
in the third group. 

Pattern of symptoms in the orgatiic group. — ^The individual svmptoms did not differ 
essentially from those commonly seen among Service patients suffering from neurosis but' 
taken collectively, certain features were common to all the patients in this group thoueh 
JLvrCH — ^PSYCH. 1 ■ ’ ® 
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there was variation in their intensity. Mild, but persistent depression without self-reproach, 
frontal headaches, forgetfulness, and a pronounced tendency to invalidism was a svndrotne 
frequently met with. All patients had varying degrees of changes in personality. Generally 
speaking, they seemed to have become timid, restricted in interests, dependent, lacking 
in self-confidence, and in consequence in their capacity for work. They seemed unable 
to settle down in their Units or after discharge from tlie Forces to their previcais citilian 
occupations without craving for extra privileges from employers or work-mates. Forget- 
fulness appeared to be the result of intellectual deterioration which, in these patients, 
consisted in difftculty in calling up associations, poor learning ability, and in failure in 
tests of memory span for digits or sentences. Comprehension of new material was slow, 
and effortful. In learning anything new, they had to absorb it piecemeal, rather pain- 
fully and even when given directions, they could attend to only a limited amount at a 
time. Difficulty in recalling things whicli change constantly, such as dates, and time, 
and difficulty in forming new associations was present. For instance, although they 
read the daily newspapers and heard the radio, they had no knowledge of recent events 
in the theatre of war. Their so-called logical memorv was also poor as they experienced 
difficulty in planning ahead qidckly. While speaking to persons whom they knew, they 
could not recall their names. As more than one patient remarked, he “just couldn't get 
the name off the tip of his tongue". Although these patients showed no neurological 
signs of cerebral damage, the picture resembled clearly that of organic cases of known 
pathology. 

Tables I and II show that neurotic symptoms were present where predisposition 
existed. 


TABLE I.— NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC AFTER-EFFECTS OF CEREBROSPINAL FETCR. 
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M. 
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3 
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3 

1 

2 

M. 
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«> 

— 

2 

2 
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TABLE II.— PRESENT SYMPTOMS. 
(Symptoms common to three groups) 


Headaches 

Depression 

Forgetfulness and loss of memory 
Change in personality 
Disturbances of sleep ... 

Irritability 

Dizziness 

Mild anxiety states 

Effort syndrome 

Fatigue 

Deafness 

Disorders of conduct 

Sexual anomalies 

Faintine fits ... 

Enuresis 

Vomiting 

Hysterical: 

Motor 

Sensory * 

Special senses 

Visceral 

Phobias - 


1 

10 

< 

8 

4 

4 

5 

3 
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4 

2 

1 
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II 

G 

7 

1 


1 

3 
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0 

3 

1 
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1 

1 

1 


in 

s 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 
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PATIENTS WHO HAD CEREBROSPINAL FEVER IN 


ccsTrTRFS PRESENT IN 20 PATIENTS WHO HAD CEREBRC 
TABLE III-— P^^'^ILDhOOD: SYMPTOMS DATE SINCE THEIR ILLNESS. 


Prerious neurotic uaits ... 

Backward at school 

Fainting fits 

Periodic headaches 
Periodic depression. . — 

Difficulty in memonnng 
Persistent somnambulism 
Avoidance of opposite sex 
Enuresis ... 


20 Hysterical ; 

11 Motor 

7 Sensory 

10 Visceral 

9 Dependent and timid personality 

g Poor work record... 

^ Disorders of conduct 

14 Phobias 

3 

(Average age 23-6.) 


1 

I 

15 

10 

1 

C 
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Patients with present neurosis who had had cerebrospinal fever in childhood had shown 
backwardness at school, learning difficulties and later incompetence at work, and also 
dependency on parents. In view of the changes observed in adults, the early cerebro- 
spinal fever was most probably a factor in such life-histories. 

The methods of treatment were similar to those usually employed in psychiatric 
hospitals. Of 32 patients, only 3 remained on full duty, and 16 were invalided out. 
These 3 had only mild attacks of C.S.F. Out of 12 patients with history of delirium, 
10 were invalided out, and of 7 patients with severe attacks without history of delirium, 
3 were invalided out. None who had a severe attack returned to full duty. These figures 
indicate that the prognosis is worse than in other neurotic patients in the hospital. 

The four undoubtedly organic cases were followed up, and it- was found that the 
sj-mptoms persisted, and' their work record had been had after discharge from the Army. 

TABLE IV.— RESULTS OF TREATMENT 

Much Slightly No Capacity for work 

Details of Re- im~ im- improve- Same Light Cat. 

Group Sex cerebrospinal fever covers* proved proved ment R.T.U. Cat- C. E. . Follow-up 

I F. ^Uld 11 — — — 1 — — — 

Mild ...... 4 2 — 2 • — 2 2 — 1 invalided 10 

months later. 

Severe with D. 6 — ~ 1 4 1 — — 2 - 4 1 nvalided 3 

months later. 

Severe without D. 3 — — 3 — — 2 1 — 

II M. Mild 2— — 2 — — 2—1 upgraded. 

1 working effi- 
ciently and 
i^illingly 12 
months later. 

M. Severe with D.... 3 — — 2 1 — 12 — 

M. Severe without D, 2 — — I'l — 1 1 — 

III M. Mild G — 2 4 — 1 4 11 invalided from 

unit. 

M. Severe Viith D.... 3— — 2 1 — 121 relapsed 3 

months later 
and was in 
another hos- 
pital. 

M. Severe v.*iihoui D. 2— — 2 — — 11 — 

D s Delirium. 

CONCLUSIOKS 

That all those patients with subsequent organic syndrome had had a severe illness 
with delirium is suggestive, hut not conclusive, as one deals here with highly selected 
material, and one does not know the number of patients who, after having had delirium, 
made complete recovery. In delirious patients, the disturbance of consciousness would 
indicate temporart^ alteration of cerebral function. When, therefore, after the acute 
phase, symptoms persist or there is deterioration, it would not be unreasonable to assume 
that permanent damage remains, or that recovery of function has been delayed. 

Early occupational therapy as soon as possible after the acute phase, rehabilitation 
and adjustment to such limitations as exist, based on a consideration of patients’ psveho- 
logical and socio-economic problems would appear to be indicated in preventing some of 
the functional after-effects observed in these patients. 

(1) 32 recent instances of neurotic and other psychotic symptoms occurring soon after 
cerebrospinal fever were studied. 

(2) Four patients had developed an organic syndrome and 8 a neurotic svndromc, 
though no predisposition or psychological stress was known to exist. In addition there 
were 3 probable organic cases, where previous predisposition to neurotic or psvehotic ill- 
ness existed, and 9 neurotic patients, although predisposed, had not been exposed to 
any known psychological stress. 

(3) The organic syndrome took the form of changes in personality and mood, with 
defects of memory and only occurred when the C.S.F. had been severe, and associated 
with marked changes in consciousness. 

(4) The neurotic syndrome showed no obvious differences from cases in which C.S.F, 
had not been entered into the tetiology. 

(5) In another group of 20 chronic neurotic patients, C.S.F. in childhood mav have 
been an xtiological faaor in later neurosis. 

(6) The prognosis in the 32 patients studied was worse than in other neurotic patients 

in the hospital at the same time. * 

My thanks are due to Dr. W. S. Maclay, the Medical Superintendent and his Staff 
for their co-operation and permission to publish this paper. 
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[December 14, 1943] 

A New Form of Group Psychotherapy [Abridged] 


Lieutenant Joshua Bierer^ R.A.M.C. 

This paper reports an cxjieriment with a new method of group tlierapy which com- 
bines [a) individual treatment, (It) group therapy, and (c) situational treatment. The 
experiment took the form of helping patients to run self-governed clubs, both in mental 
hospitals and in connexion with the out-patient departments of voluntary hospitals. 

The clubs meet weekly and are run democratically by the patients tlicmselves, with 
new officers elected every three months, so as to give as many members as possible the 
chance of responsibility and initiative. So that patients may feel that they themselves 
are in complete control, the doctors and assistants, though attending regularly, behave 
as ordinary member-s, and any suggestions they may make must be behind the scenes. 
Other members of the hospital stalf attend the in-patients’ clubs only by invitation from 
members, which helps patients to feel that they can give as well as receive. The out- 
patient clubs may be attended bv anyone, whether patients or not, so long as they have 
been invited. 


Three different kinds of club have been tried with success. One for acute and not 
deteriorated in-patients, of both sexes and all ages, suffering from schizophrenia, .anxiety 
states, depression, neurasthenia or paranoia: this club has dancing, discussions, games, 
card drives, sports and rambles. A second club, for the more chronic and deteriorated 
in-patients, is run at present by ex-officers from the first club, but will soon have some 
of its own members on the committee : their programme is simpler, based ^ on the 
need for movement and collective action, with simple games, community singing and 
dancing. The third tyire of club, for out-patients (with some former in-patients where 
desirable) is run as far as possible like any social club, but essential factors are (1) that 
to avoid all possible stigma, die premises have no connexion with the hospital, (2) that 
the psychotherapist, social worker or Sister from the out-patient department should 
attend regularly. This creates an essential link for shy new members and gives them 
confidence, as well as giving doctor and assistants a chance to watch the patients’ social 
adjustment from week to week. These out-patient clubs can be self-supporting, as they 
cost very little to run. They certainly help discharged patients to continue the adjust- 
ment begun in hospital, and probably lessen the number of relapse’s. They are valuable 
adjuncts to out-patient treatment. 

Various problems connected with the clubs may be mentioned, such as the diffe(<^R‘^® 
between the relationship of the therapist to a group and his relationship to an individual 
patient; the question of conflicting transferences, where the therapist in charge of the 
club is not the patient’s own doctor; the need for at least a semblance of freedom in 
the in-patient clubs; the problems of stigma, time and place in the out-patient clubs; 
the complications which jiiig/it have arisen, but did not, from mixing the sexes. AH 
these problems were in fact solved with very little difficulty. 


These social clubs achieve results at three different levels: (a) Merely as institutions: 
in any club people tend to lose their shyness and develop their initiative, and in mental 
hospitals the very fact of having a club of their own helps patients to forget the 
restrictions by which their lives arc otherwise surrounded; (fa) as forums for different 
forms of group therapy, such as mass treatment (i.e. group suggestion), class treatment 
(lectures and discussions) and collective treatment (different forms of group analysis and 
group activity): (c) as an opportunity for the psychotherapist and his assistants to apply 
as unobtrusively as possible different forms of situational treatment. This is a new 
approach, which means "any individually directed impersonal measure, undertaken by 
th^e psychotherapist and his assistants with the aim of achieving a certain cliange in 
The patient thev having a full knowledge of the analytical background of that par- 
ticular pati’ent. While he himself is ignorant of it’’. 

Among the situations and symptoms which have been ameliorated bv the clubs are 
<,Rvness tand londiness, inferiority feelings including those due to physical defects, 
InnpriT scNual maladjustment, lack of incentive, inabilitv to co-operate, claiistro- 
nifoWa Ld ‘agoraphobia, parental domination, acute disappointment. 

The following suggestions may be useful: 

, 11 ,.. v.in for mental hospital patients and ex-patients, an enthusiastic doctor, 

an understandinrsurerS^ndent adaptable assistants are essential. 
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(b) In clubs connected with out-patient departments the important factors are the 
personal bridge between the department and the club, and the realization that the club 
is only an adjunct to treatment and never treatment in itself. 

(c) In all the clubs, only those psychotherapists and assistants who feel tl«y possess 
the ability to run them successfully should attempt to do so. They should obtain some 
experience and training beforehand. Assistants might in future be called group thera- 
pists”; meanwhile some social workers could help in the out-patient clubs and some 
occupational therapists in the in-patient clubs. 


Conclusion . — ^Not only are friendly relationships one function of human beings, but 
from a psychological point of view they are barometers of the state of health of each 
personality. A man without relationships not only feels the lack of them, but realizes 
that this lack is a sign of his failure in life. A lack of relationships is not the cause of 
mental illness, but merely a symptom. In curing that symptom, something much deeper 
is attacked. As the patient is assisted to make relationships, the proof of his failure 
is destroyed and a healthy personality begins to develop. 

It is comparatively easy for the psychotherapist to solve conflicts, but much more 
difficult to restore self-confidence. The problem of group-psychotlierapy is how to find 
a method which in a short time can produce good and lasting results, by a combination 
of analysis and re-education.' The new approach just described aims at letting the 
patient himself experience situations which normally his deep conflicts prevent him from 
attempting. In this method, analysis follows rather than precedes the experience, and 
therefore the gulf between Insight and Realization is avoided. 


Dr. E. B. Strauss: Freud has built up a system of psyehology and psychopathology in 
terms of conflicts and tensions at the level of the sexual impulses; Adler has interpreted 
functional mental disorders in terms of disturbances at the level of the instinct of self- 
assertion. Is Bierer now about to start a system of psychology and psychopatholog>' in 
terms of strains and stresses at the level of the herd- or community-instinct? Why not? 
Dr. Bierer has referred to society as an “entity” to which individual man is required to 
adjust. I would prefer to regard community as another “dimension”, as it were, in 
which man, as a herd-animal has to live and move and have his being. ■ One thing is v'ery 
certain, namely that if the group is a psychological entity, in the same sense in which 
an individual can be so regarded, the group is definitely inferior to the individual. It is 
important for an individual to be able to subordinate his oivn interests to the interests 
of the group, but there are great dangers associated with the identification of the indi- 
vidual psyche with the group-mind. One has only to think of Nazi Germany to realize 
the truth of that; moreover, the good effects of sudden religious conversions, brought 
about by emotional identifications with the group, are apt to be short-lived. Nothing 
can replace individual methods in psychotherapy. Dr. Bierer has complained of the 
mysterj’ and magic with which the analytical psychotherapist surrounds himself, and has 
implied that it is used for its suggestive value. It must be pointed out that, until the 
completion of the psychodynamic interchange that occurs in analytical psychotherapy, 
it is undesirable for the analyst to become a flesh-and-blood figure; it is necessary for 
him to remain the blank screen, as it were, on to which the patient can project his 
hitherto-unconscious, emotionally toned imagery. That is an argument against a patient’s 
psychotherapist being at the same time associated with the activities of the social club. 
I agree with Dr. Bierer that most psychotherapists, anyhow the good ones, are schizo- 
thyme rather than cyclothyme. But C3-clothyme. extraverted qualities are needed for 
success in any form of group-psychotherapy. At the bottom of most psj’chological mal- 
adjustments there is the lack of a sense of personal validity, and anj’ interests which restore 
this sense are acceptable. It seems to me that that is the most valuable contribution of 
social-club activities in combating mental disorders. The type of trouble that responds 
best to group methods is the condition that Kretschmer called “Sensitiver Beziehungs- 
wahn”. Dr. Bierer mentioned a number of patients with paranoid characteristics who 
did well. One paraphrenic patient who failed to respond to analj-tical ps3’chotherapj', 
on account of the violence of the negative transference, recovered as a result of group- 
therap3’. Paranoid persons are unsuitable for anaU'tical treatment precise^' because of 
their inabilit3' to tackle the negative transference constructive^’. A negative transfer- 
ence is not an anab’tical accident which is to be avoided; on the contrarv, it is a most 
valuable psychotherapeutic instrument. 


We have had a club for patients known as “The Good Companions 
Club running at W^lingham for the past four or five 3’ears. We find it an advantage 
to have a medical officer nominally in charge of all meetings, but no other members of 
the staff attend unless invited by the club. Approximately lOfl of all the patients are 
. Up to the present we have no experience of running a club for out-patients 
but Dr. Bierer s paper should prove a valuable stimulus in that direction. 


Another feature which we have found to be both popular and beneficial to the patients 
IS a combined canteen and club room. This is open to all patients who enjoy ground 
parole which represents approximately t3vo-thirds of the total population. The other 
Payents have to be accompanied by a nurse. This club room is supplied with reading 
and writing inaterials and light refreshments are also served. It is open daily from 
12 noon until 7 p.m., and later in the summer months. ' 


, extent the improvement noted b3’ Dr. Bierer in his patients was due 

facilities provided for the free intermingling of the sexes. I am sure that the 
-ogregation of the sexes is at present being overdone in our mental hospitals. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE SECTION OF PSYCHIATRY WITH 
THE MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY AT MANSON HOUSE, LONDON 

Chairman — Rolaud Bi-rrows, K.C., M.A., LL.D. 

(President of Medico-Legal Society) 

[January 27, 1944] 

Criminal [Responsibility and Medical Culpability^ 

j 

By W. Norwood East, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

A CRIMINAL trial is a substitute for private war and, on occasions, must be fought 
with swords and not with foils. Unless this is clearly understood, the expert witness 
may allow calm scientific judgment to be ousted by emotion, and his evidence will lose 
some of its effectiveness. 

Medical men do not usually censure the criteria required to establish a verdict that 
tire accused is insane on arraignment. Their criticism, more often destructive than 
constructive, is reserved for the criteria of irresponsibility according to the McNaghten 
Rules. The McNaghten case never came before the House of Lords in its judicial 
capacity, and the well-known Questions of the Judges and the Answers of the Lords 
only referred to the effect of insane ignorance and insane delusions. But insanity affects 
the emotions and wills of men as well as their beliefs, and discussions concerning dis- 
orders in which emotional and volitional abnormalities predominate have brought about 
a wider immunity for insane persons than is sometimes supposed. In a recent trial for 
murder (R. v. Buckficld) the defence of an alibi failed, but the Judge when passing 
sentence of death informed the prisoner that “investigation would be made by the proper 
authorities as to whether there was any medical explanation of his act”. And the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, when refusing to accept a plea of insanity which the jury has 
disregarded at the trial, frequently calls attention to the fact that the Secretary of State 
has special powers to enable him to order a medical enquiry concerning the mental con- 
dition of appellants convicted of murder. 

Mercier, as the result of thirty years’ close study, was unable to recall any case in 
which a prisoner was convicted on evidence that appeared to him to justify acquittal 
of the accused on the ground of insanity. For forty years I have been closely concerned 
with the subject, and have no doubt that the present procedure and practice result in 
justice being done to the public as well as to offenders. Zilboorg believes that the law 
relating to responsibility is unlikely to alter in the near future. Kinberg observes that, 
even if a serviceable definition of imputability could be made, it would be of no use, 
and would before long be a hindrance in the rational solution of problems connected 
with responsibility. I believe that if a medical formula of criminal responsibility was 
introduced we might be called upon to adhere rigidly to its specifications, with resulting 
hardship to offenders and embarrassment to psychiatrists. The urgent need of to-day 
is not a reform in the law regarding criminal responsibility, but an improvement in our 
evidence as forensic psychiatrists. 

It seems that the principle of modified responsibility is accepted in cases of mental 
defectiveness, some cases of drunkenness and infanticide. The Mental Deficiency Act, 
1913, provided alternatives to imprisonment. In D.P.P. v. Beard, the House of Lords 
established the principle that drunkenness not involving insanity might be a valid 
excuse in certain circumstances in negativing the fact that the accused had, at the time 
he did the act, the accompanying intent necessary to constitute the particular crime with 
which he is charged. The Infanticide Act, 1938, accepted the principle of a disturbed 
balance of mind, which in certain circumstances might justify a verdict of infanticide, 
and enable the defendant to be dealt with and punished as if she had been guilty of 
manslaughter and not murder. 

The term “criminal responsibility” is concerned ivith acquittal on the ground of 
Incanitv and alternatively with conviction and punishment. I believe that psychiatry 
has advanced sufficiently to justify the aeceptan« of the principle of modified culpability 
• rnnvirted offenders suffering from a recognized form of minor mental abnormalitv, 

•# deirree of blameworthiness lies somewhere between that attached to the unlawful 
act of Tnormal person and one who is insane according to law. For this purpose a clear 
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mental classification of offenders is necessart', separating the normal, subnormal, men- 
tally defective, psychopathic personality, psychoneurotic and psychotic groups frorn one 
another. The mentally normal group of offenders is probably at least S0% of the 
receptions. Statistics show that the proportion of mentally defective is about 0*o% 
and of the insane 1%. Research is necessary before estimates can be made regarding 
the proportion of offenders who are. subnormal, psychopathic personahties and psycho- 
neurotics. 

The normal group deserves close study as the term implies a hypothetical standard. 
It is misleading, and sometimes incorrect, to assess mental normality by normal conduct 
and successful social adaptation. If the view that normality is indefinable is accepted, 
diagnostic limitations and the necessity to estimate behaviour by the standards of others 
as well as one’s own becomes apparent, and offenders in this group are seen to be 
responsible and culpable. There is no reason to consider that persons in the subnormal 
o^roup are irresponsible, but there may be reason to believe, and occasionally to affirm. 
Slat their culpability from the medical point of view is lessened, particularly if they 
are known to be persistent offenders and their behaviour is unaffected by repeated 
sentences of imprisonment. Low-grade mentally defeaive persons if unfit to plead are 
declared insane on arraignment. Apart from the modified sentence passed upon others 
under the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, medical opinion will usually agree that culpa- 
bility mav be lessened in some cases of high-grade defectiveness. The criminal psycho- 
pathic personalities include psychic inferiors, temperamentally unstable persons, 
alcoholists, drug addicts, true sexual perverts and non-progressive cycloid, schizoid and 
paranoid psychopathic personalities. In this group of non-insane non-sane deviates, 
the dividing line between abnormalities due to disease and anomalies of character is 
sometimes obscure. There is much to be said for the legal view that these offenders are 
responsible, hut the nearer the condition is to mental disease and the further from an 
anomaly of character, the more inclined will be the observer to consider whether 
culpability should be modified. In the psychoneurotic and psychotic offenders respon- 
sibility according to law, modified degrees of culpability and of irresponsibility may be 
evaluated. 

In cultured society the law must have the last word. But intensive study .of the 
inherent mental constitution of offenders and the impacts of disease may enable medical 
evidence to assist a court to modift- the award in a manner which will encourage social 
rehabilitation. Culpability, as I see it. is the more certain the more symptoms of recog- 
nized mental abnormality are lacking, the more insight the offender has into his 
condition, the more his emotional threshold is unaffected, and the more deliberately 
and frequently his will is concerned in the commission of the offence. The more satisfied 
we are that a crime is due to faults of character and not to the effects of disease, the more 
reason shall we have to consider that the law-breaker is responsible. 


Mr. Roland Burrows (President of the Medico-Legal Society) said that the Society 
were very much indebted to Dr. Norwood East for his paper. It was always a good 
thing from time to time to examine general concepts to see whether they were reall)' 
of as much value as they were habitually and unconsciously assumed to be. When a 
man of Dr. Norwood East’s acknowledged pre-eminence discussed a topic of such import- 
ance as this they coidd not but be grateful to him for the light thrown not only on the 
conception but on the progress of information which enable his hearers to determine 
whether their own concepts should be modified or not in the light of progress of kn6w- 
ledge. 

With regard to criminal responsibility he spoke as a lawyer. 

The underlying conception was that human beings must live in society. Society was 
only possible if its members lived according to rule, the rule constituted, in the ultimate 
analysis, something whidi would be enforced upon everv’body by the whole of the 
individuals included in society. He meant “by the whole’’ substantially the whole. Of 
these rules some were what was known as the criminal law and as he understood them, 
crimes w^ere supposed to be such acts so inconsistent with the life of society that their 
commission or omission would be punished — in other words, they must not happen. 
One tended to forget in dealing with the individual that the criminal law was established 
for the protection of the whole of society and when it came to a question of enforcin'^ 
it one was up against cennin facts which could not be ignored and which it was impossible 
to do without. * 

The rules of criminal law were difficult to establish and hard to alter and they tended 
therefore to lag behind contemporary opinion. That was why the offender sometimes 
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rweived a great deal of sympathy from people who were not minded to break the law. 
ihc administration of criminal justice was put into the hands of people- who were getting 
older and whose concepts were based upon their past experience of twenty or thirty 
years ago and who tended, on the seat of justice, to be a little impervious to the views, 
ideas and experience of people wlio had come into existence at a later date. The topic 
was one^ which was simple in earlier times because if a person committed an offence 
of tlic kind known as a felony he was simply eliminated, but as the members forming 
society had increased so the importance of the ordinary individual who offended against 
the criminal law* had become of more importance — ox seemed to have done. 

One had to remember when dealing with an individual who had offended against the 
law that he was a person who had shown by his actions that he had at least a tendency 
to be anti-social which, if it was allowed to grow, would tend to disrupt society altogether. 
Furthermore, on the conception of the criminal law that it resulted in punishment — a , 
circumstance which is dominant although it is being modified very rapidly — a person 
who offended against the criminal law would, if simply punished, in the ideas of most 
people be unfairly treated and there had been evolved gradually a set of. ideas which 
constituted the Jaw relating to irresponsible persons, and assuming that that class of 
individual existed, and must exist, the conception of punishment in regard to such 
individuals became extremely difficult. If the simple idea of punishment ivas adhered 
to then it was unfair to punish. If the simple logic of the old common law was adopted, 
iiTesponsible people would go free and one would create a class of individuals like the 
Herrenvolk who were exempt from the law. It appeared to the speaker that if a person 
was to be treated as irresponsible on the ground of some peculiarity — to use a neutral 
term — then the corollary tvas that he should not be left free but .should be put under 
some form of restraint. 

Restraint was punishment however much one might object to it. MTiat sort of 
restraint? This was where the medical profession came in. The lawyers could deal 
adequately with the bad man, but they were almost incapable of dealing with the iuad 
man and they were certainly not capable of dealing with the treatment of the individual 
who was hovering between mad and bad. These were the individuals about whom Dn 
Norwood East had been talking. It had been suggested, and it was a matter whim 
required considerable thought, that the function of the criminal courts should be 
modified to a certain extent and he was not sure (although his mind was quite open on 
the subject) that tliere was not something to be said for it, that the function of the 
courts should be limited to saying whether the accused was guilty or not guilty of the 
offence charged. What happened to the defendant afterwards should be decided by 
some authority after proper consideration, and treatment, imprisonment or punishment 
imposed upon that individual so that he should if possible be turned into an ordinary 
law-abiding member of society or else excluded from society. That might or might not 
be combined with the discretion of the judge to determine whether it was a case where 
combined punishment or some form of precaution, such as probation, should be imposed, 
and limited only to those cases where, in the view of the court, a man should receive 
that kind of treatment. 

Anybody like himself who was entrusted with the duty of sentencing people who had 
committed offences knew that tire determination of the penalty was 'the most difficult 
and anxious part of the task of a criminal judge. 


Dr. H. Crichton-Miller felt that Dr. Norwood East had left the impression that the 
present system could be adapted to the needs of real justice. He wondered if 
that was possible. The whole question of motivation had undergone a transformation in 
the last thirty or forty years and they were now faced with dealing withi problems of 
culpability with unconscious motivation, perfectly clear to the psychiatrist but absolutely 
hieWen from the public and the judiciary. 


TTo woiild give an example; a woman lya-s repeatedly arrested for shop-lifting, she was 
married to a towH Clerk and had two daughters. There was no cause for her shop- 
imfip it was just absurd and on one occasion the magistrate said; ‘T must give this 
-i lesson she has been repeatedly convicted and a person of her social standing 
better”, and he gave her a fairly round sentence. What were the facts known 
^curViintrist’ She was very deaf and her deafness was incurable, and she was 
th? naranoid system which so often accompanied progressive deafness. She 
developing tne p^^^ grievance even more biologically founded. She had always longed 
had, bowser, disappointed twice; she hoped for a son again but her husband said 

to be no more children. Not onij' did he deny her maternal aspirations 
that there from satisfying her sexual desires. One saw perfectly well that 

but he also been helped; one saw at the same time that she was not going 

that any lesson which the magistrate gave her. This was why the speaker 
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felt that they must go deeper than the question of public justice which left out, neces- 
sarily, considerations of that description. . 

Another example was that of a woman in her final year of medicine at a provincial 
University who had epileptic fits. One day m his waiting room she had the bad taste 
to undress and there was a minor domestic crisis in consequence. There was nothmg 
to take her into the hands of the law but if she had come into the hands of the law, the 
question would have arisen as to whether she was responsible or not, and whether she 
was sane or insane. He would not like to think that a fifth s-ear medical student was 
insane, some of the lawyers might have thought it was a possibility but he would assure 
them that it was not. The ivoman was wholly irresponsible and in the sense of the modern 
phrase this occurred while “the balance of her mind was disturbed”. This was a good 
phrase and covered a good deal of suicides nowadays. But he moved from that case to 
''one who, more sane than the fifth year medical student, was a successful professional 
man and had many friends. He was popular and successful and had a 4-year-old son 
to whom he was devoted. He had a difference of opinion with his w'ife and. she. left 
him saying she was never coming back and that she was going to take his son with her. 
The man murdered the son and attempted suicide. That man was sane, that is, Broad- 
moor refused to describe him as insane, but for the purpose of the judiciary because he 
committed this act, he was a murderer and the verdict was “guilty but insane”, therefore 
he was insane from the point of view of committing this act. He continued to spend his 
life in Broadmoor but he was not insane, that is to say, Broadmoor refused to give him 
any certificate of insanitj- which might allow of his estate being dealt with bj- others. 


Could a clean cut be made on sanity or insanity? Surely the question of tempera- 
mentally irresponsible people must mean that there was a possibilit)’ of things happening 
which were not to be treated in the ordinary way. 

Both psychiatrists and lawyers should make more clear the difference hetwecn the 
deterrent element in a sentence and the retributive, educational or rehabUitational aspects. 

In such cases as shop-lifting he would have thought that a magistrate could differen- 
tiate in his sentence between so many days imprisonment as the minimal deterrent sen- 
tence for the act in question on the one hand, and, on the other, so many e.\tra days 
as retributive or re-educative penalty for deliberate intention, or again no" e.\tra at all 
when unconscious motivation (and therefore irresponsibility) could be demonstrated. In 
other words, the deterrent factor in punishment must be maintained in the interests of 
society: the retributive must be adjusted to the degree of responsibility and attributed 
by the magistrate to the delinquent. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. IV. Pearce, R.A.M.C.; As recently as 1937 Mr. Page said that 
a great majority of the general public, and indeed many judicial authorities, still regard 
with grave suspicion all medical evidence as to the mental abnormalities or psvchor 
logical difficulties of a person charged with a criminal offence. 

Criminal Couns are courts of law, not of morals, and the psychiatrist may well leave 
the problem of criminal responsibility to the lawyers and concentrate his attention on 
the concept of medical culpability. In this, however, he cannot exclude a consideration 
of moral law, nor can he fa'd to study the whole field of penology. Any major changes 
in law or judicial procedure should be based on really systematic psychiatric studies of 
antisocial conduct and antisocial persons. The aim of law and the aim of punishment 
are the protection of society. The reformation of the offender is an essential aim only 
in so far as it does not imperil society. For e.xample, sexual offenders are by no means 
all amenable to treatment and on the question of ciilpabilitj’ medical opinion is often 
at variance. It may be contrary to the welfare of society for a persistent sexual offender 
to be at libeny during the early stages of treatment. The need for society to he 'protected 
is exemplified in a case where the mother of a little girl 8 years old, having taken money 
from a middle-aged man, kept a lookout while he took the child into a wood and used 
her sexually. The unfortunate little girl subsequently became profoundly depressed. 
The analysis and explanation of such conduct surelv make an urgent challenge to 
psychiatry. 

I sometimes wonder how many doctors realize the immense toll of harm inflicted 
on society by the hard core of professional criminals. For a certain proportion of 
offenders the practical measure is permanent segregation, but society still baulks at tlds. 

The real province for the psj'chiatrist is after the finding of guilt. It is then that 
psychiatric examination can best be carried out, and expert information submitted to 
the court to assist the court in reaching a wise decision in passing sentence. Only suitahlv 
trained and experienced doctors should be authorized to work in such an expert advisory 
capacity; otherwise a great deal of nonsense will be talked and published. Firmness an3 
cruelty are no more synonymous than are mercy and weakness. Psychiatrists know that 
a really sharp punishment at the very outset of a delinquent career is frequentlv most 
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efScacious. It is the psychiatrist who is best equipped to assess the degree of real moral 
guilt in an offender. The study of medical culpability will establish finally that punish- 
ment based on expiation and retribution as well as rarely being effective is often frankly 
ill-advised; and that if it is to succeed in protecting society punishment must bodi be 
deterrent and reformative. I think, too, that in many indictable offences the principle 
of restitution is a wise one to apply. That very enlightened measure, the Criminal 
Justice Bill, provides opportunities for working out these problems of culpability. I think 
we have enough knowledge now to warrant active advocacy of a lowering or abolishing 
of the age-limit below which the principle of doVt iitcapnx applies. And such a law is 
surely mischievous which so ignores medical knowledge that it stipulate drat a boy 
just short of his fourteenth birthday cannot have carnal knowledge; and which so disre- 
gards psychiatric knowledge as to say that he cannot have wens rea. We shall have 
much to say on this, a matter which might well be selected as one of the first problems 
demanding solution. 

Dr. Norwood East, in reply, said that the time had not y'ct arrived to go deeply into 
medico-psychological explanations of crime because they had not only to retain as 
doctors the confidence of the lawyers and of the executive authorities but— a fact which 
nobody had mentioned — must remember that highly technical explanations of crime 
might antagonize the public. Unless the public were gradually' educated into medical 
views a great deal more harm would be done to their cause than they' might imagine. 
The lawyers and the executive authorities always gave doctors, wherever they could, 
their fuWest confidence. Speaking from forty years’ experience, he had no complaint 
to make either with regard to the lawyers or the executive authorities and he felt 
most strongly' that doctors, by further close study' of minor mental abnormalities, would 
better understand their cases and thus help the law. If the Criminal Justice Bill became 
law after the war a great deal of influence would be given to the medical profession to 
assist in the treatment and the deterrence of crime. 
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DISCUSSION ON MODERN METHODS OF SKIN GRAFTING 

Mr. Rainsford Mowlem ; Ideal conditions for free skin graft are that the recipient 
area shall be recent, uijinfected and vascular, and that the graft shall be maintained in 
close apposition to its bed for from five to ten days. In such circumstances failure can 
be due only to faulty technique. 

Unfortunately in patients urgently requiring surgical epithelization the wounds are 
fibrotic, cedematous and infected, but the very unsuitability of the recipient area makes 
the problem more urgent. If the surface involvement is large the life of the patient 
mav be jeopardized, and even in smaller areas persistent exposure and infection will 
result in continued fibrosis which ultimately freezes underlying muscles, tendons and 
joints into irreparable immobility. 

Types of graft. — {a) The split skin graft is most commonly employed in varv’ing thick- 
nesses for the immediate repair of surgical wounds and for the epithelization of extensive 
skin losses. The oldest and still the commonest method of cutting these grafts is the 
freehand use of a Thiersch or a Blair knife, in conjunction with a board or suction 
box to create a steady plane. 

A modification of the Blair knife consisting of the addition of a roller which admits 
only a predetermined thickness of skin does much to simplify its use although it imposes 
some limitations (Humhy, 1936). 

A more recent instrument is the Padgett dermatome (Padgett, 1939). In principle 
this is a half cylindrical drum carrying an oscillating knife edge; the drum, when coated 
with rubber solution, adheres to the skin, and the clearance between the knife and die 
drum can be prearranged to admit any desired thickness of skin. It must not be assumed 
that the graft so obtained has any new or specific characteristics except that it may be 
more even in thickness than that ordinarily obtained by freehand cutting. The apparatus 
does not eliminate difficulties, the chief of which is due to an uncontrollable factor, the 
rubber solution. This may result in imperfect adhesion to the skin so that no graft 
is cut or adhesion may be so firm that a thin graft cannot be removed from the drum 
without tearing. At the same time, the apparatus does allow the use of donor areas 
which uould not othenvise be readily available, c.g. the skin of the abdomen, the back 
or the chest. 

(b) IlVto/e thickticss grafts have two main indications: (i) In areas where colour and 
texture are important, e.g. on the face, (ii) Where freedom from secondary contracture 
is essential, e.g. the flexor aspects of the fingers and hand. 

The methods of cutting are twofold, either by dissection with an ordinary scalpel 
or by a dermatome. Of these the former is more commonly used, chiefly because the 
graft must accurately fit the defect and is therefore usually irregular in outline. Which- 
ever method of cutting is used, the resultant graft must be completely devoid of fat; 

Pinch grafts have not been mentioned as their use results in extensive scarring of the 
donor area. Instead, a split skin graft cut either into small sections or into strips provides 
all the necessar)' mechanical advantages, whilst still leaving the donor area available for 
subsequent use. 

Fixation . — All these grafts must be kept in close apposition with the recipient area 
for a period of two to ten days. This is usually carried out by pressure and the method 
of obtaining this is relatively standardized. It consists of: 

(a1 Suture of the margins of the graft to the recipient area, leaving one end of each 
stitch long. Handling of the graft at this stage mav be facilitated by spreading it on 
tulle gras. 

(bl The formation of a. closely fitting mould of cotton-wool soaked in paraffin-flavine 
emulsion. The wool is built up in small pledgets to a thickness of about i in. and over- 
laps the area of the graft by about J in. all round. 

(c) Fixation of the mould by tying the long suture ends over it. The result is firstly 
to conipress the mould on to the bed, and secondly to stretch the bed itself, so that the 
graft IE sandwiched between two layers of force. The recipient area, the graft and the 
pressure pad are thus converted into one unit the various parts of which cannot move 
in relation one to another. 

(dl The final application of pressure to the whole area by elastoplast, lastonet or crepe 
bandage (fig. 1). 

Other methods of fixation are, of course, sometimes used, but the one described above 
is the most frequently applicable to surface areas. 

March — Surg. 1 
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Preparation of the Recipient Area 

General. There may be a danger of placing too much stress upon die types of surface 
application used and of ascribing to them too great a proportion of our success. These 
substances are only adjuvants ivhich enable the patient to mobilize his immunity and 
reparative processes at the earliest moment, and attention must therefore be paid to the 
bearer of die raw area as well as to the area itself. Patients suffering from extensive 
granulating wounds apparently need more vitamin C than the normal patient. As much 
as from one to two thousand milligrams may be required to produce saturation, and 
though this state may never be necessary, the interrelationship between vitamin C and 
wound healing makes it obvious that attention to diet may be as important as the treat- 
ment of the wound. Many of these patients show a great tendency to dehydration, and 
others, particularly some months after their injury, present a gross degree of persistent 
anrernia. The former state will respond to good nursing, though the latter appears to be 
almost uncontrollable unless surgical epithelization is undertaken. 

Local . — ^In recent surgical wounds only haemostasis is necessarv (fig. 2). In infected 
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FIG. 2. — Mr. John Barron’s case. A\'uIsion of the scalp treated by immediate split skin graft. Note the transposed 
^ hairbearing flap^io restore ilic anterior hair line. 

wounds the problem is more complex. Until the advent of sulphanilaniide and later 
penicillin, operation was often so long delayed diat fibrosis in the depths of granulation 
tissue became sufficiently massive to cut off the surface blood supply. On such an area 
no graft could then survive and it became a practice to carry out a wide excision prior 
to grafting. 60% of a series of 140 cases reported by Rank (1940) were so treated and 
as a result cellulitic invasion was by no means uncommon. 

In 1941 the author published a short series in which infected areas had been treated 
bv the application of sulphanilamide beneath the graft (Mowlem. 1941). The procedure, 
is as follows: Saline baths, 5% trypsin and the hypochlorites are used in the early 
aratidn of sloughs. Pressure, posture and sometimes active movements are employed 
*'^^'n*sr ffidema The sulphanilamide group is the diief weapon against infection and 
against ■ • interval dressing even when other methods of treatment are in 

"’''’?ri;'‘Salty possible to render Jen an extensive burn ready for grafting in less 
use. j ’c /fip 3) In this time there will be little deposition of deep fibrosis, 

than.thirtj' da} * jg not disturbed but is dusted with sulphnniinmide one- 

At operation the g ■ three-parts immcdiatelv before the application of the graft. Tlic 
part, sulphathiazol , account of its slower absorption rate. All infected cases 

sulphathiazole IS enip streptococci occurring in the series here reported 

•are bacteriologically roiirtesy of Dr. S. D. Elliott. So far one sulphanilamide- 

have been typed throngn 
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resistant strain has been encountered and fortunately only in one patient, for repeated 
grafts were uniformly unsatisfactory. .... 

The other common organisms, B. proteus and Ps. pyocyauea are sensitive neither to 
sulphanilamide nor penicillin and though they seldom invade tissue they cause difficulty 
because of the amount of exudate they produce. This floats the graft away and can 
best be overcome by allowing exit space between strip or patch grafts. The appended 



Rank’s series' 
Total Successful 

144 ■ • • 58=41% 

391 320=83% 


FIG. 3. Full thickness bum of the thigh, shown above in ihe immediate pre-operative phase (o. 10.42), and below 

in the healed state (22.12.42). 

analysis of 535 grafts is made comparable with Rank’s figures (1940) by taking the 
survival of 75% or more of the graft as an arbitrary criterion of success (see table). 
grafts showing 75 PER CENT OR MORE OF PRIMARY “ TAKE 

Present series ’ 

_ - » Total Successful 

Infected are« 279 221=79% 

Ison-infcctcd areas 250 240=-94% 

It will be seen, therefore, that though there is a slight improvement in the results on 
non-infected areas, there is a much greater advance when grafting has been undertaken 
in the presence of infection. To-day the chances of successful grafting in the presence 
of infection have been almost doubled and operation has, on the whole, been undertaken 
very much earlier. This last point is of extreme importance as it confers the advantages 
of increased comfort and safety of the patient, of the diminution of damage from 
fibrosis and of the earlier commencement of full-scale reparative surgery. 

Tlie cases analysed above have been operated upon by a group of surgeons working 
in the Plastic Centre at Hill End Hospital. I am indebted to them for the use of their 
figures, and for their co-operation in this investigation. 
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Prepauation or the Recipient Area 
General. There may be a danger of placing too much stress upon the types of surface 
application used and of ascribing to them too great a proportion of our success. These 
substances arc only adjuvants which enable tire patient to mobilize his immunity and 
reparative processes at the earliest moment, and attention must therefore be paid to the 
bearer of the raw area as well as to the area itself. Patients suffering from extensive 
granulating wounds apparently need more vitamin C than the normal patient. As much 
as from one to two thousand milligrams may be required to produce saturation, and 
though this state may_ never be necessary, the interrelationship between vitamin C and 
wound healing makes it obvious that attention to diet may be as important as the treat- 
ment of the wound. Many of these patients show a great tendency to dehydration, and 
others, particularly some months after tlieir injury, present a gross degree of persistent 
anaemia. The former state will respond to good nursing, though the latter appears to be 
almost uncontrollable unless surgical epithelization is undertaken. 

Local , — In recent surgical tvounds only hmmostasis is necessary (fig. 2). In infected 
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PIG o —Mr. John Barron’s case. Avulsion of the scalp treated by immediate split skin graft. Note the transposed 
■ _ hairbearing fiap.to restore the anterior hair line. 

wounds the problem is more complex. Until the advent of sulphanilamide and later 
penicillin operation was often so long delayed that fibrosis in the depths of granulation 
tissue became sufficientlv massive to cut off the surface blood supply. On such an area 
nn praft could then survive and it became a practice to carry out a wide excision prior 
to erafting 60% of a series of HO cases reported by Rank (1940) were so treated and 
ns n result’ cellulitic invasion was by no means uncommon. 

T„ 1Q4I the author published a short senes in which infected areas had been treated 
hv the aoDlication of sulphanilamide beneath the graft (Mowlem. 1941). The procedure, 
■ Tfnl ows- Saline baths, 5% trypsin and the hypochlorites are used in the early 
IS as loi f sloughs Pressure, posture and sometimes active movements are empioyed 
separanim o sulphanil’amide group is the chief weapon against infection and 

against o-ucin. . interval dressing even when other methods of treatment are in 

is always as ^ extensive burn ready for crafting in less 

use. it IS 31 Ij^ this time there will be little deposition of deep fibrosis, 

than, thirty days 1 ^rea is not disturbed but is dusted with sulphanilamide one- 

At operation the era , imniediatcly before the application of the graft. The 

part, sulphathiazoie . account of its slower absorption rate. All infected case.s 

sulphathiazole is -md the streptococci occurring in the scries heie reported 

are bacteriologicaliy con ’ ^mesv of Dr. S. D. Elliott. So far one sulplmnilaniidc- 

have been tvped through the coiirie.. 
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head skin or in some cases tubed pedicles from the chest. Furthermore, flaps are 
required for the repair of wounds of the extremities when the base of the defect is 
unsuitable for a free graft. If hone or tendon is exposed a full-thickness flap is essential 
and in the case of defects in the upper limb a direct flap from tlie abdomen is employed. 
Leg defects are usually repaired by a flap from the opposite calf. 

Although flaps of various types are frequently used in late reconstructions there are 
very few indications for this method in the immediate treatment of facial or limb wounds. 
If a large area of the body surface has been denuded of skin a graft must be performed 
at the earliest opportunity, and it is now well established that a “skin dressing” applied 
within a few hours of the injury promotes rapid healing and a considerable reduction 
in the period of incapacity. In emergency surgery there are many factors which contra- 
indicate a flap repair. ^The general condition of the patient rarely permits a long 
anesthetic, and the possibility of sepsis makes an extensive flap operation hazardous 
at this stage. As a general rule a free graft is used as immediate cover for any raw 
surface, and, if necessary, the graft can be replaced by a flap at later date (see illus- 
tration). 


Dr. A. H. T. Robb-Smith ; Some experimental work was carried out by Mr, John 
Converse and myself on the healing of donor areas. 

It seems remarkable that the use of donor areas for the experimental study of normal 
heahng has been so neglected, and yet, apart from some histological observations by 
Brown and McDowell and the work of Cannon and Cope on the effect of various agents 
on the rate of epithelial regeneration, I can find no account of studies of this kind. In 
brief what we did was to take biopsies at varying intervals from the donor area of the 
same patient after a dermatome ^aft had been removed to aid the healing of burn 
wounds on other parts of the body. 

In the first case a thin graft, 10/1,000 in. as measured on the section, was removed. 
Such a graft includes the whole of the epidermis and some of the superficial dermis, 
but the sebaceous glands and hair follicle roots are not included. 

A biopsy, from the donor area two days later, shows a covering of blood clot and 
fibrin, a irunimal cellular reaction in the dermis and epithelium beginning to grow out 
from the hair follicles. On the third day there is considerable extension of-the epithelium 
over the bare dermis although not completely covered, and the epithelium is very thin 
and shows no keratinization. On the fifth day epithelization is complete and a little 
keratinization is present; further, the loose oedematous connective tissue which will form 
the new superficial dermis is appearing. On the ninth day the epithelium is quite thick, 
there is some formation of rete pegs and irregular epithelial downgrowths; the loose con- 
nective tissue of the new superficial dermis is clearly visible. The donor area at thirty- 
two days shows a normal undulating epidermis with melanoblasts and a collagenized 
superficial dermis. 

Besides the regeneration of the nerve fibrils, melanoblasts and other elements of tlie 
dermis there is the regeneration of elastica which I believe to be all-important in the 
formation of a normal healthy flexible skin. 

A section of the actual graft stained to show elastica shows a steady transition from 
the coarse, irregularly arranged fibres of the deep dermis to the fine vertical fibres of 
the superficial dermis. If the healed donor area is examined after twelve days, one finds 
that although the epidermis is satisfactory, yet no elastic fibres are present apart from 
those in the original donor area floor. By the thirty-second day the new superficial 
dermis is collagenized and fine vertical elastica fibres similar to those in the normal sub- 
epidermis are present. 

It is well known that donor areas from which thick grafts have been removed heal 
slowly and often leave hard scars, sometimes keloidal, frequently covered with atrophic 
epithelium of poor quality; this slow healing is probably in large part due to thd 
paucity of epithelial elements from which the regeneration may arise, as all the hair 
follicles and sebaceous glands may be removed in the graft, leaving only the ducts of 
the sweat glands to form epithelium; furthermore the epithelium regenerates more slowlv 
from sweat ducts than from hair follicles and I believe that a slow epithelial regenera- 
tion causes a different type of dermis to develop which is an unsatisfactory support for 
the newly formed epidermis. This aspect of the problem is clearly of importance in 
the healing of burns and deserves funher investigation. 
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Dr. P. H. Jayes : There are three methods of transplanting skin: (i) Free .skin grafts; 
(ii) local flap.s; (iii) flap.s brought from a distance. 

The advantages and disadvantages of using a free graft in preference- to a local or 
distant flap must be carefully assessed. At present the free graft is employed for almost 
any repair without proper consideration for the cosmetic and functional result. Technical 
developments, such as the introduction of the Padgett dermatome and the Huntbv knife, 
have certainly increased the value and scope of the free graft, hut there are still many 
defects which cannot be adequately repaired except by a full-thickness skin flap. The 
excellence of a flap repair cannot be appreciated until the skin has completely .softened 
and settled into its new position. Flaps sometimes remain indurated and mdematous 



. I nfrii-ht cheek Thiersch Rfaft oPpUed immediately after the in)ur)'. Forehead flap si.'C months later 

Large loss of skin (Immediate graft performed by Mr. J. B. Cuthbert.) 


a considerable period after the operation, and unless these cases are followed up in 
.^x months or a year a false impression will be obtained ns to the value of the method. 

■ - -,1 suffice for the repair of wounds in tvhich the skin lia.s been 

Free grafts usuall) defects of this type in the face local 

destrojmd^wi^^^^^^ preferable as the skin will be of correct colour and texture whereas 
a^eraft tends' to ’remain as a “patcli”. 

‘‘ b the deen tissues a Hap repair is indicated, as a free graft t'lll 

When the loss i . of contour. For example, a loss of the nose tip or a full 

not give safnaent res < ^ cheek alwavs necessitates a flap operation using the fore- 




FIG. 2.— The grafts 
sn position. 


FIG. 4 (below). 
— A burnt thigh at 
the lOih day after 
the graft. Note the 
areas A and B cor- 
rwpondmg to the 
diagram, p. S. 
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Unfortunately it was not possible to obtain a complete series of biopsies from a donor 
area from which a thick dermatome graft had been taken. ' 

In the second experiment a thick graft, measuring 50/1,000 in. on tlie section was taken 
(it should be emphasized that 1 have found no constant comparability between the thick- 
ness of grafts as ekimated by the depth gauge of the dermatome and the actual measured 
thickness of the grafts when examined in the fixed and stained state). The complete 
hair follicles arc included in the graft. 

A biopsy taken on the third day shows little evidence of any epithelial formation 
whereas a superficial donor area showed considerable epithelization by diis time. On 
the fifth day there is a slight epithelial outgrowth from the sweat ducts, the actual 
ainount of epithelium formed being similar to that seen on the second day of a super- 
ficial donor area, but the total covering power is much less as the source points are so 
much more infrequent. By the fifth day the superficial donor area showed complete 
epithelization and the beginning of the new formed sub-epidermis which was absent from 
the deep donor area. 

Unfortunately this experiment had to be terminated at this point but biopsies tvere 
obtained from another deep donor area in which healing was markedly delayed and the 
epithelium unsatisfactory. 

In this case by the sixty-fiftli day, epithelization is complete but the epithelium is 
thin without any rcte peg formation or melanohlasts. It can be seen to have arisen 
from the sweat ducts and there is an enormous overgrowdt of dermis which is 73/1,000 in. 
thick in contrast to a newly formed dermis of 14/1,000 in. in a healed superficial donor 
area. Furthermore there are bundles of horizontal collagen fibres of the type formed 
in keloids and it should be noted that these arc not continuous, but are separated at the 
points where the sweat ducts run up. 

If one examines an elastica preparation one finds there has been no formation of 
elastic fibres in the new dermis, a consequential factor, associated, I believe, with the 
delayed healing and collagen overgrowth. 


Dr. P. Gabarro : In this new method of skin grafting (Gabarro, 1943) I call these grafts 
chess-board grafts or iny squares. Meindoe (1943) refers to them as postage-stamp grafts. 

Technique. — (1) A graft of the desired thickness is cut from the donor area and spread 
over stiff sticky paper — 1 have been using the greasy paper supplied in the boxes or 
tulle gras. The raw side is left up. Paper and graft are then cut into strips of the 
desired width. 

(2) These strips of skin with the paper are placed on another piece of the same pappt* 
sometimes widely spaced, more frequently as close as possible and the tvhole is cut again, 
this time across. 

The result is to obtain a strip of paper with skin grafts cut in squares, usually front 
^ in. to 1/10 in. in size. In this way they are easy to handle and can be evenly spread. 
Grafts and paper are placed on the raw area to be grafted (figs. 1 and 2). 

The dressing. — The dressing is that of ever)’ graft. To fix the squares in position-— 
which sometimes is not easy — long and narrow strips of tulle-gras are used,' criss-crossing 
the grafted area. Often plaster of Paris is used for immobilization. The technique is 
not always the same. This depends largely on the case. In a few cases the graft-s 
were left open to the air, without dressing. 


The Fundamental Points of the Method 

(a) Perimeter of the graft or possible growing epithelium: A square of skin with 
2 in^ sides has 8 in. of perimeter, but the same piece of skin cut in 64 squares — cacli 
TIP with 14 in sides — has 64 in. of perimeter. Therefore the smaller tlte squares the 
bigger is the perimeter of the grafts which i-s — in fact— the length of the possible 

growing epithelium. 

tM The drainace- If a continuous sheet of skin graft is used, it is not easy to provide 
dninaee for a possible discharge Any graft will take more easily in poor raw 
gooa ma s riiouirh roont for discharge inside the whole areas grafted. No other 
areas d better conditions for drainage than the individual small graft. 
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(c) Possibilities of the skin nswlv grown from the graft: These depend greatly on the 
local and general conditions of the patient. There are three different zones whicli we 
shall call A, B, C. A, the area of the actual graft which usually remains in e.xcellent 
condition. B, an area all round the graft with good or fairly good skin. This is the 
.skin grown in the three weeks following the grafting. C, a final area round B of epithe- 
lium grown later, with more or less fibrous reaction (fig. '3), 

The ideal should be to put the grafts so close that the B skin will be able to bridge 
the gaps between the squares. 

Evidence in support of this can be seen in the follotving case: 

A patient^ burnt by steam pouring for two and a half hours on his legs and arm 
was grafted on October 21, 1942. seven weeks alter the accident. All grafts (120) took. 
At the tenth day the grafts had spread to four times their original size. The photograph 
taken at that date shows clearly the areas A and B (fig. 4). At the seventeenth day the 
whole area was covered by epithelium. A fragment of this grafted area was later sent for 
pathological examination to Dr. E. S, Smith of Manchester, who reported (referring to 
a previous case on which a dermatome graft had been Used as a dressing): “There is much 
less surface desquamation in this section than in the other (the dermatome graft). The 
surface epithelium varies in thickness and has watT.- contours. In some places it is 
possible to see the lines of junction of the grafts, but in others no definite line of demar- 
cation can be seen. Coagulase material is less extensive than in the other specimen 
and the lymph channels are much nearer to the surface. There is also absence of the 
fibrous tissue noted in the other specimen.” 

(d) Tlie donor area: In contrast with what happens in the pinch grafts, the donor 
area does not suffer at all and can be used again if nccessarj’. The patient just mentioned 
had the graft cut twice from the left arm — the only limb available — and the same area 
could be used again if necessary. 

(e) There is no contact between the recipient area and the donor area: This is some- 
times very important. The graft to be cut in squares is always obtained before anything 
is done on the area to be grafted, and the donor area is already dressed tvhen the 
graft is done. 

(/) Time of the operation and number of squares: This technique enables an indefi- 
nite number of squares to be cut in a short time, and 1 have been able to graft and dress 
200 squares in less than an hour. 


Resixts 

These grafts have been applied to very different types of raw areas, on many occasions 
after the failure of other types of grafts. For experimental purposes they were applied 
on raw areas on which a “take” was not considered possible. The results in these last 
cases have been most encouraging. 

Case I. — ^This patient twenty-five years ago had X-ray treatment for ringworm, and 
ten years ago developed necrosis of part of the right parietal area, and the pulsation of 
the brain could be seen. One-fifth of the ulcer was covered with my squares, and three 
weeks later the whole area was covered by thin epithelium. Six months later the thin 
epithelium was removed and a scalp flap was put on the resultant raw area. Some pus 
collected at the base of the flap, and a few days later the flap was necrosed at its distal 
part but some of the deep soft tissues remained adherent to the scalp. In this condition 
the skin in squares was grafted and spread all over the area in less than three weeks (figs. 
5, 6 and 7). 

Case II. — Male, aged 55. was knocked down by a bus which caused a laceration of the 
leg about 11 in. by 5 in. in two zones: an upper one with very unhealthy-looking granu- 
lations and much discharge, and a lower one covered faj" necrosed tissue which at the 
operation was seen to be covering areas of slough. The operation was performed at 
this stage. All the sloughed tissues were remov'ed. the granulations were shaved off 
and the squares were grafted. All took. A month later a complementary graft was 
done for very small areas remaining raw between the grafts and the result has been 
since then quite satisfactory (figs. 8 and 9). 

Case III. — Female, aged 62. Deep burn of the knee with necrosis and consequent infection. 
All the soft tissues in front and around the patella had to be removed together with the 
patella. The knee-joint was open and there was an abscess at one side. A split skin 
graft was cut in squares and placed all over the raw area, care being taken to leave 
well drained three clearly infected spots. All grafts took and joined together very 
well in a few days (figs. 10 and 11). 


* This patient was presented at the Meeting of the Royal Society of .Medicine. 
March — S up.c. 2* 
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Case IV.— Female, aged 56, had her scalp burnt in an epileptic fit in March Two 

months later the dead scalp was removed and multiple holes were made in the 
with the idea of stimulating the appearance of granulations, without success. I saw the 
patient nn October 1942. In a first operation the outer part of the bone of the fronto- 
parietal region was removed down to the diploe. Fifteen days later the remaining 
bare bone was treated in the same way. There were already some granulations at the 
frontal part. 19 squares of skin graft were spread, 14 over the granulations and 5 on the 
newly cut bone (without much hope of success). Eight days later all grafts had taken 
including the 5 grafts on the bare bone. So, thirteen days later a graft 6 in. by in. 
was split in 100 squares and spread all over the granulations. Eleven days later practi- 
cally all the granulations were covered by epithelium (figs. 12 and 13). 



FIG. 12 (Case IV).-— A burnt scalp v-ith bare bone 
which has been perforated; unsuccessfully, to stimulate 
the appearance of granulations. 



FIG. (Case IV). — ^The same scalp treated by 
remo^ of the outer layer of the bone and Gabarro’s 
grafts on the granulations. Five of the grafts took on 
the bare bone without granulations. 


Comment , — Earl Padgett (1942) writes: “However, previous to the development of the 
dermatome occasionally a patient was seen in whom because of emaciation, long illness, 
the amount of raw area, or because of the technical impossibility of removing a sheet of 
skin from the area where the graft would necessarily have to be taken, small deep 
grafts were considered to be indicated,!’ 

Barsky (1938) wrote with reference to the pinch graft, considered up to now as the 
best small graft: “Their use is indicated only when it is not possible to obtain sufficient 
skin for a full thickness graft or a split -skin graft. There are several disadvantages 
attendant upon their use which are avoided by using another type of graft. The pro- 
cedure itself is more time-consuming; the healing takes longer, since between these little 
islands there must be a new growth of epithelium,'' 

Fomon (1939) says: “Many other methods of employing epithelium for grafting have 
been suggested but on the whole the results of this procedure have not been found 
sufficiently satisfactory to warrant their use." 


In face of these opinions I propose to return to the original and most simple tvpe of 
graft, using an improved technique. 

The big sheet of Thiersch graft has many advantages when the possibilities of “taking” 
arc good. A free graft of three-quarters of the skin and of even thickness provides the 
best possible result as a graft once it can be implanted on a healthy surface. Particularly 
in the face, there is nothing better than a flap, but I affirm that this type of 
small graft deserves an important place not only in plastic surgery but also in War 
surger>'. It is very useful when large donor areas are not available. It takes more easilv 
than the usual type of graft; its technique is simple and does not spoil the donor area. 
Although small, it takes well, grows easily, gets hold on areas apparently in bad condition, 
and gives fairly good skin, and sometimes \ery good skin. 
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PtG, n (Case III). — The same knee completely healed. 
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uneventfully. At first the finger was stiff, but slight movement in the proximal inter- 
phalangeal joint was present after a couple of weeks and this has progressively iriiproved. 

Present condition . — ^The scar is soundly healed and linear, and there is no gross deep 
fibrous thickening. There is some tenderness due to nerve involvement at the proximal 
end of the scar. There is movement of only a few degrees at the distal interphalangeal 
joint, which is semiflexed. The proximal interphalangeal joint 'can be flexed freely and 
independently of the other fingers from the almost completely extended position to 
approximately a right angle. The function of the finger and of the hand is excellent 

(fig- >)• 

Comment . — ^This case demonstrates that good interphalangeal movement and recovery 
of function mav follow primary suture of a cut flexor tendon in its digital course. It 
has been asserted that such recovery never occurs, and most will be familiar with the 
pessimistic views expressed on the subject in the correspondence columns of the medical 
press a couple of years or so ago. Thus Coates (1941) stated, “the hopeless prognosis 
should be told to the patient and amputation considered”; an editorial {Lancet, 1941) 



FIG. 2 (Mr. Eric Pearce Gould’s case). — Showing result ten years after reattachment of flexor profundus tendon 
of ring finger right hand, the tendon having ruptured from its attachment subcutaneously. 

sums up, “if the sheath is involved the prognosis is hopeless”, and Yates (1941) con- 
cluded the discussion by the unanswered challenge: “Is there any surgeon in the land 
. . . who has succeeded in establishing a return of movement (active) in the interphalan- 
geal joints after any method of primary or secondary suture of flexor tendons within 
their digital sheath?” Isclin (1940) in the latest English edition of his classic work on 
the hand states : “I have personally never seen a good residt following primarv suture. 
I have, on many occasions and from numerous sources, been told of successes following 
primary suture. I have always made a point of going to examine these cases; thev 
were all failures; they were fingers which were ankylosed in semiflexion by the operation 
scar, and which could be flexed en masse by the interossei at the metacarpophalangeal 
joint.” 

The only principle on which any substantial degree of success has been obtained up to 
the present has been that of avoiding tendon suture within the digital sheath altogether. 
Iselin’s (1933) reinsertion operation and Sterling Bunnell’s (1928) grafting operation 
arc both based on this principle and both authors illustrate cases of active recovery of 
interphalangeal movement. That the principle is a sound one I have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing for mvself in a case on which I helped my former colleague, the late 
Mr. Eric Pearce Gould, to operate ten years ago. It was a case of subcutaneous 
detachment of the profundus tendon of the ring finger of the right hand from its 
attachment, the tendon being palpable, curled up at the level of the proximal phalanx. 
Mr. Gould opened the sheath over the proximal phalanx and pulled out the tendon, 
made another opening at the' base of the distal phalanx, and by introducing a probe 
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The Effects of Rapid Decompression of the Bladder in Chronic Retention.~E. W. 

Riches, M.S. 

Male, aged 69, complained of increasing difficulty and frequency of micturition for 
six years; for one month past he had worn a urinal because of dribbling incontinence. 
Ten days before admission he nas catheterized, about 30 oz. of clear urine being with- 
drawn. This was followed after a few days by haematuria which increased in amount 
and contained clots. 

On adniission . — The bladder was distended reaching above the umbilicus. Per rectum: 
Prostate enlarged. Blood urea 1S6 nig. per 100 c.c. The bladder was drained by a 
suprapubic catheter and decompressed slowly. Gross hmmaturia persisted and although 
the blood urea fell to 170 after two days and to 157 after five davs hxmoglobin was 
only 2S%. Blood transfusion (3 pints) was given by drip. 

Cystoscopy on the fifth day showed blood clot at each orifice; when it was removed 
each efflux was seen to be bloody. Pyelography showed large hydro-ureters and hydrone- 
phroses. The urinary output began to fall on the fourth day after drainage, and signs 
of uraemia appeared on the sixth day. He died in urc-emic coma on the eighth day after 
admission, eighteen days after catheterization. The blood urea was then 205 mg. per 
100 c.c. 

Specimen . — Shows distension of the bladder, ureters and kidneys, all of whicli arc 
filled with blood clot. 

A Case of Cut Flexor Tendons in a Finger Successfully Treated by Primary Suture. 

D. H. P.VTEY, M.S. 

Pilot Officer, Australian Air Force, aged 35. In April 1943 he severely lacerated the 
index finger of his left hand owing to the breaking of the porcelain knob of a door 
which was jammed and which he was trying to force open. He was admitted to 
hospital and operated on within a few hours. There w'as an irregular lacerated wound 
of the skin and subcutaneous tissues over the proximal and intermediate phalanges of 
the left index finger, the wound running down the ulnar side of the proximal phalanx 



■Ptn 1 ShoH-inc ranee of movement in index finger of left hand foUowing primarj- suture at Icvd of proxiwl 

lalanx of cut flexor profundus tendon, the tendon sheath being excised at the same time and the flexor sublimis ieit 


phalanx 

unsutured, 


and across 


the front of the intermediate phalanx. 


The fibrous flexor .sheath was 
across at the level of 


irreeidarlv torn- and both flexor tendons were completely cut across at the level 
tl c riistal half of the proximal phalanx. A miniature debridement tvpe of opemnon 
^orfnrmVd the minimal amount of skin edge being trimmed away together with 
was ntrsred subcutaneous fat. and a considerable part of the fibrous flexor sheath 

some ot me . gb ,u,nlnnx being removed. The peripheral remains of the .siiperfici.al 
over the prox • 1 ‘ ^ ‘its proximal end left free. The flexor [irofimdus was 

flexor tendon were cxciscu .m i^ — ^ ■ .* 


silk. 


xr -er-Bunnell stitch of medium stout 

joined by ^ t ^voimd and the skin closetl. The finger was ^cd in plaster in semi 
flexion for 


Sulphnthiazole powder was 
s fixed in plaster in senii- 
movements encouraged. The skin wound healed 
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18.10.43: Hepatic deflection colostomy (Devine) was done. Immediate improvement 
resulted and urine flow was from suprapubic wound and rectum in equal quantities. 
In fourteen days suprapubic tvound was healed and after a further interval the colostomy 
■was closed. Now passing urine and feces per rectum without inconvenience. 

II. — Mrs. M., aged 65. For five years had repeated cystoscopies and fulguration for 
papillomatosis of the bladder. The fulguration was done on two occasions through a 
suprapubic wound. In March 1943 carcinomatous change was diagnosed cystoscopically, 
the growth bv this time had involved the internal meatus and caused retention of urine. 

29.3.43 : Bilateral implantation of ureters after one week’s thorough sulphasuxidine 
therapy (continued for two weeks post-operatively). The left ureter was dilated probably 
from infiltration of the left ureteric orifice. 

6.5.43: Whole bladder removed and as much of urethra as possible from above. 
Histological report (Prof. W. D. Newcomb): Alveolar and trabecular, transitional and 
polygonal-celled carcinoma of the bladder. Mitoses fairly frequent. 

Recoverv was smooth and urination per rectum has not been a great inconvenience. 

The following cases and specimens were shown: 

Extensive Fibrocystic Disease of Lower Jaw. — Mr. J. Gabe. 

Post-operative Result of Removal of Lower Jaw due to Fibrocystic Disease, — Mr. J. G.\be. 
Mediastinal Cyst. Successful Removal from Infant. — Mr. T. Holmes Sellors. 
Pleuro-cesophageal Fistula Complicating Empyema. — Mr. T. Holmes Sellors. 

Bilateral Lobectomy for Bronchiectasis. — hlr. T. Holmes Sellors. 

Large Villous Adenoma of Rectum Removed by Combined Abdomino-perineal Excision. 
— Mr. E. C. B. Butler. 

Argentaffinoma of Caecum. — ^Mr. E. J. ICtOLEV Smith. 

Stress Fracture Through Site of Former Fracture. — Mr. E. J. Radley Smith. 

Bilateral Hjrpemephroma. — Mr. Howard G. Hani.ey. 

Jejunal Ulcer following Faulty Gastrectomy. — Sir James Waltox. 


[February 1, 1944] 

Fatigue Fracture of the Tibia 
By Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander K. J. O’Connor, R.N. 

"Faticle” or “Stress” fracture of the tibia is a comparatively new clinical entity in 
this country. Dr. J. Blair Hartley of Manchester published a series of 14 cases in 1942, 
and I am indebted to him for most of my information on the subject. The following 
case recently occurred in a naval hospital. It demonstrates all the salient features of a 
“fatigue” or “stress” fracture. Much confusion has arisen due to the loose tcrminologv. 

' "Fatigue fracture” and “pseudo-fracture” are not, nor can they be, the same thing (Hartlev, ' 
1942, 1943). The term “pseudo” means “simulating” and the pseudo-fracture as found 
in Paget’s disease and Looser’s “Umbauzonen” is not a true fracture but only appears to 
be one radiologically. One point of differential diagnosis is the formation of callus; 
present in fatigue fracture and absent in pseudo-fracture. 

J. R., an Ordinary Seaman, aged 18, was admitted to a naval hospital on 20.7.43 eom- 
plaining of pain in the right leg about 3 in. below the knee for three weeks. He described 
it as a nagging ache which came on when he was standing and was relieved by rest in 
bed; there was no history of injury. He had joined the Navy four months before the onset 
of pain, and had done the normal training of a recruit. Just before entering hospital he 
had been undergoing ah assault course. 

He was a tall, slender, but healthy-looking young man, the only positive finding being 
a shght fullness below the right knee. Tenderness was absent and movements of tlie 
knee-joint full. X-rays, 22,7.43, showed “a lesion invohnng the posterior part 
of the right tibia about 31 in. below the knee-joint; the anterior part of the bones was 
not affected. There was obvious periosteal proliferation both on the medial and lateral 
sides of the bone and on the posterior border . . . the films were suspicious of an osteo- 
genic sarcoma” (fig. 1). 

The Wassermann reaction was negative and the blood-count normal, and a bionsv 
showed only granulation tissue with a few osteoclasts. 

A film taken on 2.9.43 showed a linear translucency entering the posterior aspect of 
the shaft of the tibia in the middle of the area of bony thickening running anteriorly 
mr about two-thirds of an inch . . . "in appearance reminiscent of an incomplete fracture" 

Vug. Z). 

A diagnosis was made of fatigue fracture and the limb immobilized in plaster until 
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from the distal to the proximal incision with the aid of a silk suture pulled the tendon 
down again in iis sheath and reattached it. The perfect result at the present time is 
illustrated fay the photograjths shown (fig. 2). 

The question arises of the reason for the degree of success obtained by primary suture 
in situ in the case I have sliown. The only suggestion I can offer is that it was due to 
the excision of the fibrous flexor sheath during the course of debridement, so that there 
was no tendon sheath for the sutured tendon to become adherent to. As a result, the 
position was comparable to that of tendon suture in situations in which there is no 
fibrous tendon sheath, e.g. the flexor tendons in the hand or forearm, or the extensor 
tendons below the wrist. 

Addendum . — During the course of the di.scussion, attention was drawn to an article 
by Mason (19-10) advocating excision of the digital fibrous ’.sheath. In the article Mason 
illustrates a case treated on these lines with a substantial degree of recovery of inter- 
phalangeal movement. The same principle has also been advocated by Jones {19-}l) 
and successful results claimed. If tlte validity of the principle of excision of the fibrous 
flexor sheath associated u'irh suture of the tendon in situ is confirmed by further exper- 
ience, it would seem to have the advantage of simplicity over the operative procedures 
of Iselin (1933), and of Sterling Bunnell. 
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Kesidual Ocular Palsies Following Cure of Myasthenia Gravis by Thymectomy. 

A. Dickson Wright, M.S. 

Female, aged 31. This was a severe case of myasthenia gravis of the localized type 
with the muscles of phonation so involved that without a recent dose of prostignnn 
.she was quite unintelligible. Deglutition and mastication were only possible after 
injection of prostigmin, and suffocating attacks occurred from respiratory muscle involve- 
ment. Ocular palsies were impossible to analyse but were extensive and reading ‘"'as 
quite impossible as were fixation and accommodation. . 

Total thymectomy was done after splitting the .sternum from end to end and with 
the help of free prostigmin injections a good recovery was made. 

Now residual paralysis of ocular muscles is disfiguring and disabling and the que.snou 
of tendon transplants arises. Althoiigli phonation. mastication and deglutition are normal 
she takes one 15 mg, tablet of prostigmin every morning as she feels this makes her 
fit for the day's work. It is now eighteen months since the operation, and there are no 
signs of relapse, although it is important to note that in this case it took three months 
for recovery to take place after the operation. 

Myasthenia Gravis Treated by Thymectomy. — A. Dickson Wright, M.S. 

Nurse, aged 21. This was a case of severe myasthenia gravis of the generalized type. 
She was bedridden from the disease and taking more than 200 mg. of prostigmin daily. 
Thymectomy in two stages was done; there was practically no improvement after re- 
moling a large portion by the cervical route in July 19-12' Complete thymectomyv in 
September 1942 produced a dramatic result and within six weeks prostigmin reduction 
was commenced, and now she is symptom- and prostigmin-free and working in a muni- 
tion factory. . . , . . , 

Dr. Maurice Nellen has reported this case in greater detail r-;cent!y (Brit. med. J-, 

1943 (ii), 778). 


Two Cases of Total Cystectomy for Carcinoma of Bladder. — A. Dickso.v M'right, M.S. 

j s ^ male, aged 62. History of twelve month.s’ frequency and hmm.aturia with clot.s. 

The diagnosis of’ carcinoma was made on : (a) Large filling defect shown in excretion 
evstoeram- (h) cvstoscopic appearance: (c) consistency of tumour on rcct.al palpation. 

transplantation of ureters after thorough .sulpha.suxidjne prepara- 

1 n^T-°''ro\af cysmctoniv with pro.staie and vesicles. Histological report (Prof. W. D. 
IJ.lu. a. < a transitional-celled carcinoma of the bl.addcr, Mito.ses 

Newcomb) • later after removing drain from bladder bed, urine and f.xccs 

.s. ••’"■I p”''™'' 
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ordered by the examining surgeon.. An instruction card tied to the patient on admis- 
sion helps to avoid confusion in the ordering of drugs, &c. 

Adequate facilities for the giving of numerous transfusions must be available. In 
this incident most of the casualties came from the actual room where the bomb exploded 
and they were, therefore, very shocked. In all, 32 plasma transfusions were given, varying 
from 1 to 3 pints. No intravenous saline was used. 

The value of pre-operative X-rav examination cannot be over-emphasized in all cases 
of retained foreign bodies, closed or compound fractures and chest injuries. The know- 
ledge of the size, shape, and its course through the tissues is invaluable when planning 
the operation and the incision. I do not consider that accurate localization of F.B.s has 
anv place in the emergency treatment; this is better done later. There is always plenty 
of time for the X-ray to be taken; very few cases require immediate operative treatment 
on admission and still fewer are in a fit state to receive it. No case should be taken to 
the theatre before adequate resuscitation which takes up to three or ’ four hours. By 
following this rule we have only lost one post-operative case out of 150 and this was due 
to gas-gangrene on the fourth day. 

Head injuries should he X-raved as routine, even when there is no history of loss of 
consciousness. Again, some of the most severely shocked of our cases were found to have 
midtiple or depressed fractures, other injuries being only minor. 

The anatsthetist should plav an important part in resuscitation; he can then accompany 
the surgeon on his round and help in assessing their condition and arrange the order 
of the operating list. To the anesthetist can be left the ordering of any resuscitative 
measure during or after the operation. The ana;sthetics of choice in our cases were gas 
oxvgen and cyclopropane or ether. Intratracheal intubation was frequently necessary. 
Pentothal was only used in small doses (0-25 to 0-5 gm.) as an induction to very nervous 
patients. 

Treatment of wounds with or without bony injuries consisted of careful debridement. 
This frequently necessitates opening up of tissue planes widely, and frosting of the 
tissues with sulphanilamide poiider using an insufflator to prevent lump formation. Most 
wounds were left open or loosely sutured and drained with vaseline gauze. Compound 
fractures were put up in padded plasters after the minimum amount of manipulation 
had been carried out. 

All burns were treated with sulphanilamide, in saline as a first-aid dressing; in the 
theatre after the burns had been thoroughly cleansed with ordinary soap and water 
followed by saline, they were frosted with powder and covered with’ tulle gras. Tltis 
was then covered with wet saline packs, the moisture being kept in by a cellophane 
covering. As long as the dressing is kept damp there is no pain, the fingers or limb 
can be moved freely, while the patient, not apprehensive, co-operates readilv. Full 
range of movement is regained even while healing is still taking place. 

Another type of burn observed was thought to be due to a chemical irritant thrown 
out by the bomb. There ivas no evidence that this was a phosphorus compound. The 
burn was characterized by a dense black central scab with a small area of erythema 
around it with reaction extending deep into the subcutaneous tissues. The removal 
of the eschar made no difference to the fibrous reaction with which healing took place. 

During the convalescent period a marked secondary an.’cmia frequentlv developed bv 
the sixth or seventh day in patients who had not lost anv quantity of blood and in some 
with no wounds at all. For this reason and also because of routine sulphanilamide therapy 
it is advisable to carry out frequent blood examinations. Iron and vitamin C should 
always be given orallv. 



by a previous operation. 

Although this patient did not regain consciousness his condition improved sufficientlv 
in four hours for operation. The strangulated ileum was released bv extending the 
abdominal wound: the two holes in the ctecum were closed by a double” row of sutures, 
tour feet of ileum had to be resected and an end-to-end anastomosis performed The 
fvas^von drained by suprapubic stab wound. On return to the ward blood 

- regained consciousness three days later and was found to have cerebral 

irritation with a left-sided hemiparesis. On the tenth day his wound brokrdown form^ 
ing a faecal fistula. Two deep-seated abscesses had to be opened later and a further 
blood transfusion was given, for persistent aniemia. His subsequent recovery has been 
uneventful his mental condition has cleared up and his abdomen healed completely. 

f 4 id- ‘d- id tile left groin heavily con- 

^‘rsv showed a large metallic foreign bod v in the right 
thigh medial to the femur and below lesser trochanter. No bony injurj-. 
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on begun and convalescence was uneventful. ■ A final X-rav 

du.ii.4d snowed the bone rapidlj’ resuming a normal appearance (fig. 3). ' " 



FIG. 1.— 22.7.43. FIG. 2.— 2.0.43. FIG. 3.— .iO. 11.43. 

Fatigue fracture of the tibia occurs Usuallv in young men who have recently joined 
one of the Services. Fatigue fracture can be di.ignosed on the historv, clinical findings, 
and radiological findings. 

Histoiy . — Pain in the affected leg, usually of sudden onset, coming on during 
exercise and relieved by rest. This is frequently noticed following a period of unaccus- 
tomed exercise. At first the patient may not consider the pain suflicient for him' to 
seek the advice of his medical officer, and he only does so finally when he finds that 
continued exercise makes it worse. There is >io history of injury, as this would obviously 
rule out fatigue fracture. Though one bone only may be .iffectcd the lesion can be 
bilateral but is never simultaneous. 

CiinicnUy, apart from slight swelling in the affected area nothing abnormal can be 
discovered. No other systemic disease is found in the patient. 

The diagnosis can usuallv be made on repeated ratliologica! examinations. There i.s 
subperiosteal proliferation increasing rapidly, usually on the concave surface of the 
bone — i.e. the “stressed” surface. Reference has already been made to the absence of 
this feature in "pseudo-fractures”. This proliferation, with immobilization, .shows ste.ady 
organization. The fracture is frequently a fine “hair-line” running obliquely into the 
cortex, so fine that it is often mi.s.sed. Usually the whole thickness of bone is not involved. 
It appears in the films very shortly after the onset of symiJtoms. The radiological appear- 
ance of the remainder of the bone is normal. 

The order of frequency in the long bones is the metatarsals; ujiper end of the tibia: 
upper and lower ends of the femur and the fibula. 

Pathological and pseudo-fracture occurring in diseases such as Paget's disease, osteo- 
malacia and general svstemic disease, are diagnosed on the general e.xamination of the 
patient. Primary malignant disease of bone may in the early stage present difficulties, 
but will be diagnosed later radiologically or by biop.sy. Further diagnosis must be 
made between fatigue fracture and osteitis due to infection, c.g. tuberculosis, syphilis, 
osteomyelitis, and simple fracture due to violence. 

Treatment is rest, best obtained by immobilizing the limb in a weight-bearing plaster. 
Should the fracture have been missed and the diagnosis made only in the later stages 
when osteoporosis is considerable, excision of the area must be considered. 

Ackuaseleclgments.~~isly thanks are due to Surgeon Rear-Admiral Bradburv, C.B., 

D S O for permission to publish this article and to Surgeon Commander C. Keating. 
M S.bi., R.N., for his advice and encouragement. 
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Some Observations on Casualties in a Recent Air Raid 
By Docglas Freebody. F.R.C.S.Ed. 


Tmf admissions during this raid were p.articularly heavy, 42 out of the 72 brought to 
IHE aami. admitted. The majority of these cases were scverelv shocked and 

hospital nau I resources for resuscitation. A pre-arranged routine of deal- 

ihrew .a S'"® found invaluable; morphia, pla.sma or blond iransfiisions were 
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A plain radiograph of the limb showed a picture typical of that which Reichert claims 

Trendelenburg operation was Performed. In doing 
this it was noticed' that the subcutaneous tissues were myxcedematous in appearance, 
and that the superficial inguinal glands were neither larger nor more numerous than 
usual. 

The patient was then discharged. 

Three months later she was readmitted to hospital demanding amputation. Ttere had 
been no relief from the tying of the saphenous vein and the limb was so cumbersome 
that she was unable to do her housework. , , . , 

In view of the marked varicose veins the possibility of some underlying vascular disease 
W3S considGrsd. 

Mr N. C. Lake performed an arteriogram on the right leg. The femoral vein was 
examined and found to be patent. The artery appeared perfectly normal. Pyelosil. 
15 c.c. was injected into the arteiw; the radiograph showed no abnormality. 

Accordingly, Mr. L. R. Broster amputated the limb just below the lesser trochanter. 
No difficulties were encountered although the two tourniquets method suggested by 
Bertwistle and Gregg (loc. cit.) was not adopted. ^ . 

The ablated limb was dissected. All structures beneath the deep fascia appeared normal. 
The enlargement was entirelj- confined to the subcutaneous tissues. A section of the 
diseased area showed hyaline fibrosis and oedema of the dermis with slight infiltration 
bj- chronic inflammatory cells. Arterio- and veno-grams were carried out. the radio- 
graphs showing no abnormality. The vessels were subsequentlj- dissected, no abnofmality 
being detected. . . 

She made a good recovery from the amputation and was sent home. Dr. Hegarty. of 
Luton, wrote to tell me that she had died ten weeks after the operation and that her 
death "was perfectly typical of pulmonary embolism". 

Discussion . — ^The diagnosis of elephantiasis is made on the clinical examination together 
with the radiological and microscopic findings. The difficulty lies in the aetiology. The 
history is sufficient to exclude filarial infestation. In no wav does this case resemble the 


disease described and named after hlilroy (1892). 

Although Hope and French (1908) described a case of Milroy's disease whicli went 
on to elephantiasis, the patient had suffered from repeated attacks of lymphangitis. 

Illingworth (1939) states that congenital elephantiasis may not be obiious until later 
years. It is, therefore, suggested that this case was one of congenital elephantiasis. 

The results of the dissection and arteriograms do not agree with the suggestion put 
forward by Gross (1914) that there is an underlying vascular disturbance in these cases. 
The occuirence of varicose veins is not unusual (Manson-Bahr, 1937). 

The complete absence of inflammatort- attacks and the proof of the patency of the 
vessels support the experimental work of Drinker (loc. cit.) that elephantiasis results from 
blockage of the lymphatics, the common occurrence of lymphangitis being purely 
incidental. 
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Multiple Primary Carcinomata 


By J. R. M. Whigh.am, M.C., M.S. 


Here are four brief case extracts of patients, the unfortunate sufferers of what is pre- 
sumably a second carcinoma. The subject is a perplexing one for even the seeminglv 
clear case leaves an unsatisfactory feeling of doubt as to its true nature. 


Case I. — M. M.. female, aged 69, operated on nine years previously for cancer of body 
of uterus. Now returned with blood in stool and loose motions: auricular fibrillation also 
present. Perineal excision performed for cancer of rectum (2.8.41). Patient died three 
weeks after operation. The histology of the two growths was not unlike, both being a 
columnar-celled carcinoma. The rectal growth was the usual ulcerating growth wnth 
everted edges. 


f-ASE II. — S. Is., female, aged 74. A bilateral synchronous carcinoma of the breast, 
the left tumour of three years’ duration, the right five davs. There were no enlarged 
glands, or secondaries elsewhere in the body. At operation (29.12.42) the tumour on the 
right side was excised locally, and a biopsy performed on the left. Multiplicity in the 
breast is always open to criticism, the strong presumption being that the second growth 
IS in fact a metastasis of the first. The following comment bv Dr. Bratton, therefore is 
of mterest; The tumpur from the right breast gives one the idea that it may have arisen 
m a duct papilloma . Though the tumours have grown in a different wav their cells 
are of exactly the same type, but this does not mean that they are not' independent 
primaries” (see Bnt. J. Stirg., 1944, 31, 303). = > v luuepcnueni 

Unable to pass water: suprapubic evstotomy performed- 
died four months after (2 (.8.43). Operated on five years previously fo'r carcinoma cacum. 
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the track of the missile was found to have passed obliquelv across the 
front of the pubis leaving a deep groove in the bone. The foreign bodv was removed 
through a second incision to the inner side of the right femoral vessels. ‘After debride- 
ment both wounds were loosely sutured and drained. 

The patient .made very good progress until the third day when in spite of 
routine sulphanuamide, full therapeutic doses of anti-gas-gangrene serum and blood 
transfusion she developed a fulminating gas-gangrene infection and died the next day. 

Amputation Under Ice Ansesthesia [Abridged] 

By Sol M. Cohex, MA., F.R.C.S. 

A STUDY of mortality figures of amputations in the aged discloses a surprisingly high 
figure; for example, 59% in 120 cases at the City Hospital, New York, where the 
extremes of poor and derelict persons arc received. To grasp at any method which- gives 
promise of being able markedly to reduce this mortality in itself seems logical. Within 
recent years the importance of damping down, by the use of cold, the cell metabolism in 
the anaemic limb or arteriosclerotic leg has become generally recognized. The wider 
use of "icing” for the limb with arterial embolus, for “crushing” injury, in shock, 
indicated the need for trying out this apparently “safe painless” procedure. I have 
used the method on “poor risks” in II cases. The original technique of Allen of New 
York has been closely followed. A tourniquet is essential. Ice-bags are applied for 
twenty minutes before the icing starts, to the tourniquet site. After applying the 
tourniquet the entire limb, including an area 2 in. above the tourniquet, is packed 
w'ith finely chipped ice and enclosed in rubber sheeting. Two and a half to three hours 
icing is required for an amputation through the thigh. The method is not a freezing 
of the tissues; its purpose merely is to lower the temperature sufficiently to interfere 
with nerve conduction. 

The icing is ahsohitely painless, none of the patients complain of the cold, and they 
are completely unatvare of the tight tourniquet. Blood-pressure and pulse records during 
the icing stage and during the operation show that there- is no .shock, no after-pain, and 
subsequently no chest complications. Of the eleven cases, all except one had lower thigh 
amputations. Half the cases were over the a^e of 75; eight of the amputations were for 
arteriosclerotic gangrene, one for an old septic cru.shcd foot, one for senile tuberculous 
knee-joint, one for gangrene following an arterial cmbohis. There were no immediate 
deaths, and complete analgesia was obtained, excejjt in two, wlio had pain on sciatic 
nerve section (both cases had. knee flexion contractures which interfered with adequate 
refrigeration of the back of the thigh). There were three late deaths — two wer^ 
“institutional” deaths, one followed probably pulmonary embolus and is tliereforc directly 
connected with the operation. Delay in wound healing was a definite problem, and is 
a distinct disadvantage. 

The method may be dc.scribed as an interesting innovation and is of definite value 
in diabetic and arteriosclerotic gangrene. 

The full te.xt of this paper will he published later in the Lancet. 

[For full references see ALLEN, F. M., and CROSSMAN, W. (1943), Auesth, Gf Analges.^ 22 , 264.3 


Congenital Elephantiasis 

W, E. Springford, F.R.C.S. 

Case Report 

G M P., married, aged 37, was admitted to hospital complaining of pain in her right 
leu brought on by standing or walking. 

since the age of 10 her right leg had been swollen below the knee. Whether it was 
enlarged before this she was not prepared to state as it had caused her no trouble until 
rpcentlv For at least the last three years the swelling had been present above the knee 
tn the groin For the last twenty years she had noticed varicose veins in the limb 
wYiS had not responded to injection treatment two years previously. 

Pact history.— Dermoid cyst removed from pelvis twelve years ago. Surgical stenli- 
..oHnn seven years ago (her doctor informed me that no abnormalitj' was reported in the 
Svisl She had never been overseas. ... 

^ Hn eraminafion.— The right leg was enormous. m size m comparison with the left. The 
eweUing extended from the foot up to the groin, stopping sharply at this point. The 
wfs Dale cold and stveating proiusely. The limb was more hairy than the oth^er. 
Large and^profuse varicose veins . were^present. 


Large ana pruiu== pressure except over the dorsum of the foot. 

tissues felt brawny anaoia solely by its weight. 

The (he limb increased in girth, proved by measurement, and the patient 

When uyeathless Sitting in bed did not relieve the dyspnoea but immediate 

became pievatine the limb. The patient then volunteered the information 

tfit'.tene°^*?‘dl?ed''to |et‘up unless she first securely bandaged her leg. 
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JOINT DISCUSSION No. 1 

Section of Physical Medicine with Section 
for the Study of Disease in Children 

Chairman — P. Baitwexs, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

{President of the Section of Physical A/cdrcme) 

[November 17, 1943] 

DISCUSSION ON ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS 

Major W. J. Stewart, U.S.AM.C.; These are some impressions gained at first hand at 
the clinic where Sister Kenny’s method of therapy was being used. About 60 acute cases 
were admitted to the Minneapolis General Hospital in a two-year period beginning in 
June 1940. These cases were checked by competent pediatricians, orthopedists, and 
others. In addition, about 30 more cases were handled at the University of Minnesota 
Hospital. I visited the clinic with a group of physiotherapists and orthopedists; and for 
about eight months I visited there every few weeks and saw most cf the cases and was 
able to observe their progress. 

In addition, I saw most of the cases presented that had been treated at the Minneapolis 
General Hospital from 1937 to 1940 bv the then standard methods at that institution. 
Thus the same surgeon directed the treatment of this disease by two different methods in 
the same hospital. 

In Sister Kennv's type of therapy all cases received hot fomentations on admission. If 
there was massive muscular involvement, and particidarlv if the intercostal muscles were 
involved, the technicians carried out the hot-pack therapy practically continuously until 
definite improvement could be noted. In less severe cases, the fomentations were apidied 
for the twelve daylight hours and discontinued at night. 

The packs are wrung out of boiling water, very rapidly and are applied at once to 
the affected parts, then wrapped in a rubber or oilsilk covering and lastlv wrapped in a dry 
blanket or bath-towel. The packs arc applied so as to cover the involved eNtremities 
between joints, which in general are not immobilized. However, the patient subjected to 
such extensive hot packing is in effect quite thoroughly immobilized. Formal splinting 
is not carried out except to prevent foot drop. 

This whole procedure is' done rapidly. The packs remain in place for one hour. 
Records show that the temperature drops from approximately that of boiling water 
dow n to a few degrees above normal body heat after the first seven to ten minutes. Thus 
the patient is periodically subjected to several minutes of extremclv iiigh temperature, fol- 
lowed by a longer period of a slight elevation. 

The hot fomentations are used as long as “muscle spasm" persists. As muscidar tender- 
ness disappears, passive and then active movements of extremities are st.arted. 

Considerably more attention is paid to muscular activity by Sister Kennv's technicians 
than by most physical therapy workers. Tliis muscle training or re-education is the last 
portion of the Kenny treatment and takes up an indefinite period of weeks or even 
months. Many of the cases were still under treatment two years after the acute onset 
of the disease, technicians carrying out a dailv regime of muscle re-education. 

In the first 84 cases of acute poliomyelitis treated by Sister Kennv’s method, not a single 
case of scoliosis had resulted, whereas in a smaller number of acute cases of mv own I liad 
six or seven of these complications. 

M.\rch — Joint Dis. Xo. 1 — 1 
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At autopsy a cancer of the prostate and the rectum were found. This comment accom- 
panies the histological report: “It is possible, but unlikely, that the carcinoma of the 
rectum was secondary to the emeum removed five years before as they are alike histo- 
logically. The prostate is an independent primary and it would appear that the patient 
had three carcinomata." 

Case IV. — M. F.. female, aged 44. Large cystic swelling left abdomen three weeks; and 
possible smaller one on right side. Bowels open. Nil on rectal examination. At opera- 
tion (21.8.43) two ovarian cysts removed: also induration and thickening resembling ring 
carcinoma noticed in pelvic colon. Barium enema later confirmed this. It was three 
months (2.11.4.3) before patient was seen again, when she was suffering from abdominal 
swelling, flatulence and difficulty with bowels. She died without operation. The ovarian 
cysts were carcinomatous and the colon growth was a columnar-celled carcinoma with 
secondaries in the liver and lungs. In malignant ovarian tumours it is notoriousiy 
difficult to differentiate between multiplicity and metastases. Both ovaries were affected 
but the large size of the cyst might allow' of its being regai'ded as “not metastatic" in 
origin. There was little doubt that the colon gro\vth was a primary tumour. Another 
interesting fact was that the remains of a branchial pouch was found in the patient's 
neck and a small colloid adenoma in the thyroid, drawing attention to the. possibility 
of a congenital dysplasia, a point that is sometimes emphasized in discussions on multiple 
primary growths. 

Since Billrotli’s ca.sc in IS69 various criteria have been set up by which the dii.al natiiie 
of the growth can be judged ; (1) A comparison of the macroscopic and microscopic 
appearances of both growths and their site in the Itodv. (2) The presence of any other 
foci which tvould suggest metastases. (3) The time elapsed between the first growth 
and the appearance of the second growth. (4) The influence of surgical removal on the 
prognosis. 

Warren and Gates (Anter. ]. Cancer, 1932, i 6 , 1358) collected over 1,000 cases (1.259) 
in which they included a number of skin carcinomata and Mr. Norbury in his Prc.sidemmI 
Address to the suh-Scction of Proctology in 1930 dealt exhaustively with the subject 
(Proc. R. Soc. Med,, 24 , 198). It is an interesting fact tliat not a single specimen 'vas 
to !)c found in the Ro)^! College of Surgeons’ museum when a .search was made in the 
same year (1930). It has also been suggested that these growths are so common tmat 
pathologists have ceased to collect them. In the ptibli.shcd cases the incidence of multiple 
carcinomata in cancer patients is variously given, some high, sonic low, depending on the 
standard of criteria that has been satisfied, the figure being approximately 2 to 4%. 
are agreed that it is higher than can he explained by just chance. This suggests some 
tctiological factor. It is commoner in later life. Sex, apparently, is of no account. In 
some organs, tlic breast, the ovary, the uterus, the prostate, hormones may play a iiari- 
Congcnital abnormalities and simple tumoiins are sometimes associated. F.itmm''' 
incidence is no higher than in single growths. It is unlikely that immunity is conferred b) 
the presence of tlie first growth. Tliere may even be an increased susceptibility but this 
has not been proved. Some midciplc carcinomata have only been found accidentally jit 
autopsies performed for other reasons, e.g. pneumonia, and probably more cases wo'ila 
be found if a complete microscopic examination could possibly be made as a routine. 

Clinically the possibility of there being more than one lesion is of some importance 
to practising surgeons, from the point of view of both investigation and treatment, par' 
ticularly when dealing with the digestive tract, where they are especially prone to occur. 
Multiple groivths may be the explanation of unusual pain or a mystifying association ot 
symptoms and if di.sappointment is to be avoided the possible existence of a second 
unsuspected primary growtli. or indeed of several, must be borne in mind lest they be 
overlooked at operation. 

[March I, 1944] 

Meetlvc Held at the Loxdox Hospital 

The following cases were shown : 

fl) Foreign Body (clinical thermometer) in Stomach, (Esophagus and Duodenum, 

^ ' Removed at Operation. (With X-ray Films). (2) Thrombosis of Superior Vena Cava. 

Mr. V. L. Billincton. 

Actinomycosis of the Appendix and Caicum with Recurrent Psoas Abscess.— Mr. R. J- 

tn Obstructive Jaundice FoUotving Cholecystectomy with Reconstruction of the 
Tttip Duct (2) Papilloma of Renal Pelvis with Hydronephrosis. Previous 
n^^ration of Division of Aberrant Renal Artery. (3) Enlarged Cervical Glands. 
??.yChosarcoma.-Mr. R. G. P-vaxER. 

Fibrosarcoma of Socstf.r. 

and Recto-urethral Fistula with Operative Repair.-Mr. J. Y. Moore. 
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DISCUSSION ON ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS 

Major W. J. Stewart, U.S.A.M.C.; These are seme impressions gained at first hand at 
the clinic where Sister Kenny’s method of therapy was being used. About 60 acute cases 
were admitted to the Minneapolis General Hospital in a two-year period beginning in 
June 1940. These cases tvere checked by competent pediatricians, orthopedists, and 
others. In addition, about 30 more cases were handled at the University of Minnesota 
Hospital. I visited the clinic with a group of physiotherapists and orthopedists; and for 
about eight months I visited there every few weeks and saw most cf the cases and was 
able to observe their progress. 

In addition, I saw most of the cases presented that had been treated at the Minneapolis 
General Hospital from 1937 to 1940 by the then standard methods at that institution. 
Thus the same surgeon directed the treatment of this disease by two different methods in 
the same ho.spital. 

In Sister Kenny's type of therapy all cases received hot fomentations on admission. If 
there was massive muscular involvement, and particularly if the intercostal muscles were 
involved, the technicians carried out the hot-pack therapy practically continuously until 
definite improvement could be noted. In less severe cases, the fomentations were applied 
for tlie twelve daylight hours and discontinued at night. 

The packs are wrung out of boiling water, very rapidly and are applied at once to 
the affected parts, then wrapped in a rubber or oilsilk covering and lastly wrapped in a drv 
blanket or bath-towel. The packs arc applied so as to cover the involved extremities 
between joints, which in general are not immobilized. However, the patient subjected to 
such extensive hot packing is in effect quite thoroughlv immobilized. Formal splinting 
is not carried out except to prevent foot drop. 

This whole procedure is' done rapidly. The packs remain in place for one hour. 
Records show that the temperature drops from approximately that of boiling water 
dow n to a few degrees above normal body heat after the first seven to ten minutes. Thus 
the patient is periodically subjected to several minutes of extrcmelv high temperature, fol- 
lowed by a longer period of a slight elevation. 

The hot fomentations are used as long as “muscle spasm” persi.sts. As muscular tender- 
ness disappears, passive and then active movements of extremities are started. 

Considerably more attention is paid to muscul.ar activity by Sister Kennv's technicians 
than by most physical therapy workers. This muscle training or rc-cducaiion is the last 
portion of the Kenny treatment and takes up an indefinite period of weeks or even 
months. Many of the cases were still under treatment two years after the acute onset 
of the disease, technicians carrt’ing out a dailv regime of muscle re-education. 

In the first 84 cases of acute poliomyelitis treated by Sister Kenny’s method, not a single 
case of scoliosis had resulted, whereas in a smaller number of acute cases of mv own I had 
six or seven of these complications. 

M.xp.ch — Joint Dis. Xo. 1 — 1 
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At autoMy a cancer of the prostate and the rectum were found. This comment accom- 
panies the histological report: ‘Tt is possible, but unlikely, that the carcinoma of the 
rectum was secondary to the ctBcum removed five years before as the.y are alike histo- 
logically. The prostate is an independent primary and it would appear that the patient 
had three carcinomata.” r j 

Case IV. M. F., female, aged 44. Large cystic swelling left abdomen three weeks: and 
possible smaller one on right side. Bowels open. Nil on rectal examination. At opera- 
tion (21,8.43) two ovarian cysts removed; also induration and thickening resembling ring 
carcinoma noticed in pelvic colon. Barium enema later confirmed this. It was three 
months (2.11.431 before patient was seen again, when she was suffering from abdomimii 
swelling, flatulence and difficulty rvith bowels. She died without operation. The ovarian 
cysts were carcinomatous and the colon growth was a coUimnar-celled carcinoma irilh 
secondaries in the liver and lungs. In malignant ovarian tumours it is notoriously 
diincult to differentiate between multiplicity and metastases. Both ovaries w'ere affected 
but the large size of the cyst might allow of its being regarded as “not metasiatic” in 
origin. There was little doubt that the colon growth was a primary tumour. Another 
interesting fact was that the remains of a branchial pouch was found in the patient's 
neck and a small colloid adenoma in the thyroid, drawing attention to the possibility 
of a congenital dysplasia, a point that is sometimes emphasized in discussions on multiple 
primary growths. 

Since Billroth’.s case in 1869 various criteria h.avc been set up bv which the dual natme 
of the growth can be judged: (I) A comparison of the macroscopic and microscopic 
appearances of both growth.s and tlieir .site in the bodv. (2) The presence of any other 
foci which would siigge.st nietastasc.s. (3) The time elapsed between the first growth 
and the appearance of tlie second growth. (4) The influence of surgical removal on the 
prognosis. 

Warren and Gates (Awer. }. Cancer, 1932, i6, 1358) collected over 1,000 cases (1.259) 
in which they included a number of skin carcinomata and Mr. Norhuri’ in iiis Presidential 
Address to the sub-Section of Proctology in 1930 dealt exhaustively with the subject 
(Proc. R. Sac. Meet., 24 , 198). It is an interesting fact that not a single specimen was 
to be found in the Royal College of Surgeons’ museum when a search was made in the 
same year (1930). It lias also been suggested that these growths are so common that 
pathologist.s liavc ceased to collect them. "^In the publislied cases the incidence of multime 
carcinomata in cancer patients is variously given, some higli. some low, depending on the 
standard of criteria that has been satisfied, the figure being ap]5roximately 2 to 4%. 
are agreed that it is higher than can be explained by just chance. This suggests some 
tetiological factor. It is commoner in later life. Sex, apparently, is of no account, in 
some organs, the breast, the ovary, the uterus, the prostate, hormones may play a patt- 
Congenital abnormalities and simple tumours are sometimes associated. Famihal 
incidence is no higher than in single growths. It is unlikely that immunity is conferred h) 
the presence of the first growth. There may even he an increased susceptibility hut this 
has not been proved. Some multiple carcinomata have onlv been found accidentally ai 
autopsies performed for otlier reasons, e.g. pneumonia, and probably more cases woultl 
be found if a complete microscopic examination could po.ssibIy be made as a routine. 

Clinically the po.ssihility of there being more than one lesion is of some importance 
to practising .surgeons, from the point of view of both investigation and treatment, par- 
ticularly when dealing with the digestive tract, where they are especially prone to occur. 
Multiple growths may be the explanation of unusual pain or a mystifying association of 
symptoms and if di.sappointment is to be avoided the possible existence of a second 
unsuspected primary groivrh. or indeed of several, must be borne in mind lest they he 
overlooked at operation. 


[March 1, 1944] 

Mketing Held at the London Hospital 
T he following case.s were shown : 

(1) Foreien Body (clinical thermometer) in Stomach, CEsophagus and Duodenum, 
^ Removed at Operation. (With X-ray Films). (2) Thrombosis of Superior "Vena Cava. 
l\Ir. V. L. Bilunctox. 

Actinomycosis of the Appendix and Ciecum with Recurrent Psoas Abscess.— Mr. R. J- 

/n nLrtliwtive Jaundice Following Cholecystectomy with Reconstruction of the 
vl „„ Duct C’) Papilloma of Renal Pelvis with Hydronephrosis. Previous 

orrrion of Sion of Aberrant Renal Artety. (3) Enlarged Cervical Glands. 
? ?,ymphosarcoma. — Mr- R- G. P.irker. 

Fibrosarcoma of Tongue.— Mr- J’ 

tapeTomtTSs^d\ec°Sre^ with Operative Repair.-Nfr. J. Y. Moore. 
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JOINT DISCUSSION No. 1 

Section of Physical Medicine with Section 
for the Study of Disease in Children 

Chairman — Baxjweks, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

{President of the Section of Physical Medicine) 

[Nove7nber 17, 1943] 

DISCUSSION ON ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS 

Major W. J. Stewart, U.S.A.M.C.; These are seme impressions gained at first hand at 
the clinic where Sister Kenny’s method ol therapy was being used. About 60 acute cases 
were admitted to the Minneapolis General Hospital in a two-year period beginning in 
June 1940. These cases were checked by competent pediatricians, orthopedists, and 
others. In addition, about 30 more cases were handled at the University of Minnesota 
Hospital. I visited the clinic with a group of physiotherapists and orthopedists; and for 
about eight months I visited there every few weeks and saw most cf the cases and was 
able to observe their progress. 

In addition, I saw most of the cases presented that had been treated at the Minneapolis 
General Hospital from 1937 to 1940 by the then standard methods at that institution. 
Thus the same surgeon directed the treatment of this disease by two different methods in 
the same ho.spital. 

In Sister Kenny’s type of therapy all cases received hot fomentations on admission. If 
there was massive muscular involvement, and particularly if the intercostal muscles were 
involved, the technicians carried out the hot-pack therapy practically continuously until 
definite improvement could be noted. In less severe cases, the fomentations were applied 
for the twelve daylight hours and discontinued at night. 

The packs are wrung out of boiling water, very rapidly and arc applied at once to 
the affected parts, then wrapped in a rubber or ailsilk covering and lastly wrapped in a dry 
blanket or bath-towel. The packs arc applied so as to cover the involved extremities 
bet\\een joints, which in general are not immobilized. However, the patient subjected to 
such c.xtensive hot packing is in effect quite thoroughly immobilized. Formal splintim; 
is not carried out except to prevent foot drop. 

This whole procedure is' done rapidly. The packs remain in place for one hour. 
Records show that the temperature drops from approximately that of boiling water 
down to a few degrees above normal bodv heat after the first seven to ten minutes! Thus 
the patient is periodically subjected to several minutes of extremelv high temperature, fol- 
lowed by a longer period of a slight elevation. 

The hot fomentations are used as long as “muscle spasm" persists. As muscular tender- 
ness disappe.ars. passive and then active movements of extremities are started. 

Considerably more attention is paid to muscular activity by Sister Kennv’s technicians 
than by most physical therapy workers. This muscle training or re-education is the last 
portion of the Kenny treatment and takes up an indefinite period of weeks or even 
months. Many of the cases were still under treatment two years after the acute onset 
of the disease, technicians carrying out a daily regime of muscle re-education. 

In the first 84 cases of acute poliomyelitis treated by Sister Kennv’s method, not a single 
case of scoliosis had resulted, whereas in a smaller number of acute cases of mv own I had 
six or seven of these complications. 

M.vrch — JoixT Ills. No. 1 — 1 
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At auloj^y a cancer of the prostate and the rectum were found. This comment accom- 
panies the histoloEical report; ’Tt is possible, but unlikely, that the carcinoma of the 
rectum was secondary to the caecum removed five years before as they are alike histo- 
logically. The prostate is an independent primary and it would appear that the patient 
Imd three caremomata. 

Case IV. — M. F., female, aged 4-5. Large cystic swelling left abdomen three weeks; and 
possible smaller one on right side. Bowels open. Nil on rectal examination. At opera- 
tion (21.8.43) two ovarian cysts removed; also induration and thickening resembling rini; 
carcinoma noticed in pelvic colon. Barium enema later confirmed this. It was three 
months (2.11.431 before patient was seen again, when she was suffering from abdominal 
swelling, flatulence and difficulty with bowels. She died without operation. The ovsrisn 
cysts were carcinomatous and the colon growth was a columnar-celled carcinoma with 
seMndanes in the liver .and lungs. In malignant ovarian tumours it is notoriously 
difficult to differentiate between multiplicity and metasfases. Both ov.aries were affected 
but the large size of the c.v.sl might allow of its being regarded as "‘not metastatic" in 
origin. There was little doubt that the colon growth was a primarj- tumour. Another 
interesting fact was that the remains of a br.anchial pouch was found in the patient's 
neck and a small colloid adenoma in the thyroid, drawing attention to the, possibility 
of a congenital dysplasia, a point that is sometimes emphasized in discussions on multiple 
primary growths. 

Since Billroth’s c.a.sc in 1869 various criteria have been set up by which the dual natuic 
of the growth can he judged; (1) A comparison of the macro.scopic and microscopic 
appearances of both growths and their site in the hodv. (2) The presence of any other 
foci which would suggc.st mctastascs. (3) The time elapsed between the first growth 
and the ap]ienrancc of the second growth. (4) The influence of surgical rcnior.il on the 
prognosis, 

AVnrren and Gates [Anier. J. Ctiiiccr. 1932. i 6 , 1.158) collected over 1,000 cases (1.3a9) 
in which they incliidcd a nunihcr of skin carcinomata and Mr, Korbury in his Prc.sidcntial 
Address to the sub-Scetion of Proctology in 1930 dealt exhaustively with the subject 
(Proc. R. Soc. tiled., 24 , 198). It is an interesting fact that not a single specimen was 
to be found in the Royal College of Surgeon.s' mnsciim when a sc.arch was made in the 
.s.anic year (1930). It has al.so been s»ggc,stcd th.at thc.se growths are so common that 
pathologist.s have ceased to collect them. In the publi.shed cases the incidence of multiple 
carcinomata in cancer patients is variously given, .some high, some low. depending on the 
standard of criteria that has been satisfied, the figure being approximately 2 to 
are .agreed that it is higher than can be explained by just chance. This suggest.s some 
.•ctiologic.al factor. It i.s commoner in later life. Sex. ajijjarenily. i.s of no account, in 
some organs, the breast, the o\ary, the uterus, the prostate, hormones may play a jwrt. 
Congenital abnormalities and simple tumours are sometimes associ.ated. Fanuna 
inciclcnce i.s no higher tli.an in single growths. It is unlikely that innmmity is confernHi 
the presence of the first growth. There may even be an increased susceptibility hut m'J 
ba.s not been proved. Some multiple carcinomata have only been found accidentaU) -a 
autopsies performed for other reasons, e.g. pneumonia, and probably more cases "ouiu 
be found if a complete microscopic examination could possibly he made as a routine. 

Clinically the possibility' of there being more than one lesion is of some imppft^nce 
to practising surgeons, from the ]ioini of view of both investigation and treatment, par- 
ticularly when dealing with tjic digestive tract, where they are especially prone to occur. 
iS'Iultiple growths may- he the explanation of unusual pain or a mystifying association ot 
svmptoni.s and if disappointment is to be avoided the possible existence of a second 
unsuspected primary growth, or indeed of several, must be borne in mind lest they he 
overlooked at operation. 


(A/orcA I, 1944] 

Meetixc Held at the Loxdo.v Ho.spital 


The following cases were shown ; 

fl) Foreign Body (clinical thermometer) in Stomach, CEsophagus and Duodenum, 
^ Removed at Operation. (With X-ray Films), (2) Thrombosis of Superior Vena Cava- 
Mr. V. L. Billixctox. 

Actinomycosis of the Appendix and Ciscum with Recurrent Psoas Abscess.— Mr. R. J- 


Steven. 

/n Obstructive Jaundice Following Cholecystectomy wath ReconstrucU'on of the 
Ttile Duct (2) Papilloma of Renal Pelvis with Hydronephrosis. Previous 
Oneration of Division of Aberrant Renal Artery. (3) Enlarged Cervical Glands. 
? Lymphosarcoma.— Mr. R. G. P.vuker. 

Fibrosarcoma of Tongue.— Mr. J- T, 

fmpSom? Ss ard^^RSXe^ 'vi* Operative Repair.-Mr. J. Y. Mexmr. 
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Physical Medicine with the Study of Disease in Children 

The unit consists of three wards of 18 patients each and a treatment room with a team 
of workers comprising the medical staff, 7 physiotherapists, sisters, nurses and a porter; all 
of whom except the medical staff work full time on a treatment which is continuous 
every day of the week including Sunday. 

On admission as earlv as possible after the onset of the disease a preliminary examina- 
tion and discussion of the patient is undertaken by this team together to determine; (1) 
Extent of paralysis and the charting of muscle power; (2) the course of future treatment; 
(3) the method of maintaining position in bed. 

Thereafter a general examination is made at frequent intervals, special care being taken 
to maintain good health and freedom from intercurrent infection, which seriously 
interferes with the regularity of the special treatment. Muscle charting and estimation 
of progress of recovery of paralysis is noted at intervals varj'ing from three to six months 
according to the duration of the disease, or at any time earlier if requested by the physio- 
therapist in charge, to attend to some special point arising during the treatment. 


A. Relief of pain and stiffness. 

A recent case is first placed in a warm bath and movements started in order to 

(a) relieve pain and stiffness as much as possible; (b) prevent contractures of the stronger 
muscles and the development of deformities. When pain persists in spite of the hot baths, 
relief and more adequate treatment is sometimes obtained by the injection of omnopon 
before treatment. 

B. Circulation and nutrition. 

Alternate hot and cold spraying is commenced as soon as the condition allows and 
exercises are given in warm water, in order to improve the circulation and increase the 
blood supply to the affected limbs and body as a whole. Large bath and head pillow are 
needed to keep the patient afloat. 

Special care is taken during exercises in bed and in the treatment room and; while 
patients are not receiving treatment to keep them warm. In bed the patients should wear 
warm socks, clothing and have blankets next to them with, if necessary, hot-water bottles. 

Results of this treatment. — By increasing the circulation in the limbs, chilblains and 
trophic skin changes are prevented. Blue limbs do not occur, and wasting appears to be 
less marked. There is no shortening of the limbs, and by keeping them warm, exercises 
are made easier. 


C. Re-education. 

(a) In a warm cubicle, screened from outside influences in order to obtain the child’s 
full co-operation and concentration, exercises are given first in hot water in a large bath, 
then with the child dried, naked and on flat, hard surface such as a table of suitable height. 

(b) Special attention is given to: Good position of whole body during exercises; constant 
supervision by physiotherapist during sitting, stamding or walking exercises, to prevent 
overstrain and correct any tendency to bad position. 

(c) The memorj' of the movement is maintained by active assisted exercises short of 
tiring the muscles, and progression is made as power increases. 

(d) Great care is taken to assist each and every muscle to perform its own individual 
movement, and to avoid trick and group movements. 

(e) Muscles are found to produce the earliest contraction and increase in strength when 
worked and exercised in their outer range position but short of overstretching. 

(f) Additional exercises are given two to three times daily to the patient in bed. 

(g) Resisted exercises are given according to progress of recovery of muscles. 

Advantages of exercises combined with hydrotherapy. — (1) Limbs kept warm while 
exercised; (2) buoyancy allows patient to see results of even smallest contractions and this 
has a good psychological effect; (3) elimination of gravity; (4) elimination of friction. 


D. Prevention of deformities. 

Deformities may be caused by the unequal recovery of paralysed muscles and the over- 
normal inuscles and there is danger of overstretching by non-co-operating young 
children, so retentive apparatus must be used when the occasion arises. 

The staff are specially trained in; (1) Maintenance of position of patient in bed- (2) pre- 
vention of strain when lifting patient to and from bed to trolley and treatment room. 

Methods. — (1) Patients are maintained in recumbent position of rest when not receiv- 
ing exercises by: (a) Lying on bed provided with fracture board and sorbo mattress to give 
firm surface and prevent sagging; (b) knee pillow to prevent hyperextension of knee- 
(c) back pillow to prevent lumbar kyphosis; (d) footboard to prevent footdrop; (e) arm 
pillow to maintain normal alignment; (f) sandbags to prevent rotation and inversion or 
eversion of foot; special restrainers are used to keep patient flat and to keep feet down to 
the footboard. 

(2) Special frarne restrainers for young children: (a) Fix shoulders and pelvis- 
(b) make fixation for foot and arm possible: (c) make correction of deformity possible: 
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1 lie next jioiju ivhich impressed me was that spotty or isolated muscle paralysis did not 
develop in her cases. I was further struck by the remarkably healthy appearance of the 
individuals who had been under her treatment. Tlio.se who had no residual paraly.sis 
prc.sented themselves as excellent specimens of liimianity. Those with residual pamly.sis 
.showed le.ss involvement than tvoiiid have been expected in a similar series of patients 
treated by other methods. 

I believe these procedures are a valuable addition to physiotherapy. The patients who 
receive this treatment arc much more cheerful than those treated with splints, plaster, 
and other forms of treatment. I want to emphasize that none of the cases had had opera- 
tive procedures, and in the first group of 84 cases I do not know tvhat operations any 
orthopaedist would have jierformcd. There were no flexion deformities, no scolioses. There 
were a few flail joints, but the patients all handled themselves very nicely witli crutches 
and did not require braces. This series, of cotirse, is much too small for any final con- 
clusions to be drawn, I hope that I mav return there some day and sec tlie end-results 
of as many of these cases as possible. 


Mr. Eric I. Lloyd: The anterior horn cells arc picked out in anterior poliomyelitis and a 
greater or lesser number die finally and completely; we know of no method of resurrecting 
them. If all tlie cells supplving a muscle or group of muscles arc thus fatally struck down 
then that muscle or group of muscles loses its function of contracting and becomes com- 
pletely and permanently paralysed. 

Fortunately, the blow is often less lethal, though more widespread than this, and m.iny 
anterior horn cells arc not dead but arc temporarily out of action. This is perhaps due to 
a combination of the physical effects of redema and the chemical effects of toxxmia. The 
difference between death and loss of function is the key to the course which the disrasc 
runs, and is well illustrated by familiar differences between apparently' similar paral_v.'e,« 
elsewhere. A fracture of the middle third of the humerus may cause complete radial 
nerve paralysis which is pcrm.inetit if the nerve is divided, but temporary and recover- 
able if the nerve is merelv stretched, cedcmatoiis or bruised. The same is true of the 
facial nerve in mastoid di.sease and tlie externa) popliteal and iilnar nerve in the every- 
day' postural or traumatic paresis. 

Treatment . — Wc cannot raise the de.ad anterior horn cells, and we can do very little, if 
anything, to speed the recovery of the adjacent cells which are going to recover in any c.ise, 

Thus it comes about that parah'sis is nia.viniai in the earlv stages of the di.sease and 
that some recoverv mav be expected in everv case. Recoi'erv varies clinicallv from 99-9 
to 0%. 

The effects of this disaster to the anterior horn cells will vary with the concentration in 
an area, and the same number of dead anterior liorn cells might in one patient cause a 
complete foot drop and in another a very slight gener.al muscular weakness of the whole 
limb. 

Recovery is due to the surviving anterior horn cells and the muscle fibres which they 
supply, taking over the function of those which are dead. The surgeon and masseuse 
aim to exercise and develop these fibres by every available means which stop just short of 
fatigue. 

There is here, however, the important difference that we must safeguard the paralysed 
muscles from being overstretched by their opposers and that we must prevent the oppdsyrs 
from shortening abnormally- and thus causing the joints to get into bad positions, which 
may become permanent. The weight of the limb (gravity) is another force which must 
be either harnessed to pull in the right direction, or hindered from pulling in the wrong 
one. 

Rest, posture, splints, plaster, assisted and resisted exercises, re-educ.rtion, hear, cold 
and even electricity may be used. 

Operation can be considered when either all spontaneous recoierv has ceased, or two 
years have elapsed since the onset of the disease — whichever is tlie longer. 

The unanimous conclusions of myself and some co-workers with regard to Sister Kennv's 
methods were published in the British Medical Jountal (1938 (ii). 852) and subsequent 
events have, I think, done nothing to modify the opinions therein expressed. The report 
was based upon the studv of 55 examples of the dise.ase and 34 of them were considered 
recent, inasmuch as treatment started within eight weeks of the onset of the disease. 


rit- DIE May (Carshalton) : The unit of Queen Mary .s Ho.spital was rc-organized bv 
xjr. y. developed but still using some of her methods. 


Miss Kenny. 
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Physical Medicine with the Study of Disease in Children 

The unit consists of three uards of 18 patients each and a treatment room tvith a team 
of workers comprising the medical staff. 7 physiotherapists, sisters, nurses and a porter. aU 
of whom except the medical staff work full time on a treatment which is continuous 
every day of the week including Sunday. 

On admission as early as possible after the onset of the disease a preliminan,’ examina- 
tion and discussion of the patient is undertaken bv this team together to determine. (1) 
Extent of paralysis and the charting of muscle power; (2) the course of future treatment; 
(3) the method of maintaining position in bed. 

Thereafter a general examination is made at frequent intervals, special care being taken 
to maintain good health and freedom from intercnrrent infection, which seriously 
interferes with the regularity of the special treatment. Muscle charting and estimation 
of prooress of recovery of paralysis is noted at intervals varying from three to six months 
accordfng to the duration of the disease, or at any time earlier if requested by the physio- 
therapist in charge, to attend to some special point arising during the treatment. 


.4.. Relief of pain and stiffness. 

A recent case is first placed in a warm bath and movements started in order to 
la) relieve pain and stiffness as much as possible; (b) prevent contractures of the stronger 
muscles and the development of deformities. When pain persists in spite of the hot baths, 
relief and more adequate treatment is sometimes obtained by the injection of omnopon 
before treatment. 

B. Circulation and nutrition. 

Alternate hot and cold spraying is commenced as soon as the condition allows and 
exercises are given in warm water, in order to improve the circulation and Increase the 
blood supply to the affected limbs and body as a whole. Large bath and head pillow are 
needed to keep the patient afloat. 

Special care is taken during exercises in bed and in the treatment room and: while 
patients are not receiving treatment to keep them warm. In bed the patients should wear 
warm socks, clothing and have blankets next to them with, if necessary, hot-water bottles. 

Results of this treatment. — ^By increasing the circulation in the limbs, chilblains and 
trophic skin changes are prevented. Blue limbs do not occur, and wasting appears to be 
less marked. There is no shortening of the limbs, and by keeping them warm, exercises 
are made easier. 


C. Re-education. 

(a) In a warm cubicle, screened from outside influences in order to obtain the child’s 
full co-operation and concentration, exercises are given first in hot water in a large bath, 
then with the child dried, naked and on flat, hard surface such as a table of suitable height. 

(b) Special attention is given to: Good position of whole body during exercises; constant 
supervision by physiotherapist during sitting, standing or walking exercises, to prev'ent 
overstrain and correct any tendency to bad position. 

(c) The memorj' of the movement is maintained by activ'e assisted exercises short of 
tiring the muscles, and progression is made as power increases. 

(d) Great care is taken to assist each and every muscle to perform its owm individual 
movement, and to avoid trick and group movements. 

(e) Muscles are found to produce the earliest contraction and increase in strength when 
worked and exercised in their outer range position but short of overstretching. 

If) Additional exercises are given two to three times daily to the patient in bed. 

(g) Resisted exercises are given according to progress of recovery of muscles. 

Advantages of exercises combined with hydrotherapy. — tl) Limbs kept warm while 
exercised: (2) buoyancy allows patient to see results of even smallest contractions and this 
has a good psychological effect; (3) elimination of gravity; (4) elimination of friction. 


D. Prevention of deformities. 

Deformities may be caused by the unequal recovery of paralysed muscles and the over- 
normal inuscles and there is danger of overstretching by non-co-operating young 
children, so retentive apparatus must be used when the occasion arises. 

The staff are specially trained in: (1) Maintenance of position of patient in bed- (2) pre- 
vention of strain when lifting patient to and from bed to trolley and treatment room. 

Methods. (1) Patients are maintained in recumbent position of rest when not receiv- 
ing exercises by: (a) Lying on bed provided with fracture board and sorbo mattress to give 
prevent sagging: (b) knee pillow to prevent hyperextension of knee- 
(c) back pillow to prevent lumbar kyphosis; (d) footboard to prevent footdrop- (e) arm’ 
pillow to maintain normal alignment: (f) sandbags to prevent rotation and inversion or 
the^foo?board°*’ restrainers are used to keep patient flat and to keep feet down to 

restrainers for young children: (a) Fix shoulders and pelvis- 
lb) make fixation for foot and arm possible; (c) make correction of deformity po^ible: 
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(d) aid nursing, specially avoiding constant lifting for bedpans; (e) keep patient warmer; 
(f) are easily adjustable. 

E. Itiuscles. 

These are not expected to bear weight until they are considered to have reached a 
reasonable state of recoyery by the doctor and physiotherapist, and this time varies for 
each child. Then intensive exercises may be given to obtain maximum function possible, 
but all the time bearing in mind that fatigue must be avoided. These exercises mav be given 
in classes if there are sufficient children suitable. 

When muscles show no prospect of further recovery and are incapable of carrying out 
their proper function, appliances are resorted to and operations are performed. 


Dr. E. W. Neill Hobhouse : Some years ago I had the honour of representing the 
Children’s Section in a meeting on poliomvclitis, when Dr. Jensen gave his report on the 
1934 epidemic in Denmark ^Proceedings, 1935, 28 , 1007). In the discussion which followed, 
such attention as was paid to treatment was focused almo.st entirely on one point, which 
was the burning question of that time. It is of interest to me to note that diis question 
has not even been mentioned by any of the sjjeakcr.s to-day, and I think it is perhap.s 
good discipline for us to wonder how much of our therapeutic views of to-day will feature, 
in a di.scussion in 1950. The question to which I refer was the use of convale.«cent serum, 
and we should remember that tliis treatment could claim emphatic support from authon- 
tativc sources in many parts of the world, and statistics were produced from rime to time 
which made it difficult to discard it. 


Of the other attempts to combat poliomyelitis in the eariv stage none has established 
itself on the evidence of observed fact. In the treatment of this stage I am forced to the 
unsatisfactory conclusion that one’s function is limited to preventing further mischief from 
taking place before the period of convalescence arrives. 

On treatment in the early convale.sceiit stage there still npjscnrs to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. We all agree that the most important element in it is active movement, 
but we differ as to when it should .start. Our difficulty here is that the exact pathology 
of that period is obscure. We can get a good idea of ilic course of the inflammatory pro- 
cess from sections in the monkey, and can correlate tliis with changes in the cell count 
in patients. But that curious progressive ri.se of the protein which succeeds the inflamma- 
tory process — characteristic of virus diseases involving the lower motor neurone — must be 
significant of some reaction of the tissues, but the significance remains obscure. In the 
absence of any scientific criterion of the termination of active disease 1 think we are wise- 
to fall back on the cessation of muscular tenderness as the best test avaiiable. 


The hope placed in cont alcscent scrum was born of the belief that this was a blood- 
borne disease. I imagine that future experiment may be associated with intestinal anti- 
septics, the value of which has always been exccptionallv difficult to assess. 1 hchetc 
myself that errors in diagnosis h.are hampered research to a considerable extent.' I ha'o 
seen on many occasions in consultation and in hospital a child with an absent knee-jert. 
a weak though not paralysed limb, in whom a diagnosis of poliomyelitis had been made 
or suggested: musculai- wasting was not present and electrical reactions were n-orm."!!. 
the child was suffering from a benign virus infection which broke the reflex arc on the 
afferent side. If one of these cases of eiiccphalomyeiitis is treated ns poliomyelitis it will 
inspire confidence in any form of tlicrapy applied, for nio.st of them recover completely 
without any treatment at all. It is of great importance that no case should bc u.'cd as 
evidence of the value of treatment unless involvement of the lower motor neurone is 
established bv electrical change or unmistakable muscular wasting. 


Dr. Ursula Blackwell s.iid that cases of poliomyelitis receited at the W’estern Ho.spttai 
were kept for about a fortnight, unless they had respiratory difficulties. Formerly, 
treatment was bv immobilization, either by- splints or plasters, and patients then went to 
the orthopedic hospital after .about two to three months. This was not altogether .'nti.'- 
factory. and when Sister Kenny was invited over by the London County Councih tlic speaker 
and others went to C.arsiialton .and after that vi.sit the Kennv method was tried at the 
Western Hospital. Splints and plasters were rarely used and treatment consi.stcd in fixing a 
board to the bottom of the bed and giving hot packs for a quarter of an iiour c'cry two 
hours in tlac dav and every four hours at night. Old blankets were used and no case of 
irlino or overJaeating had occurred. An enormous staff w-.as required for this treatment. 

1 -n^difficiilt at nre.icnt. The spr.av treatment was now being tried, as de.scribcd bv Dr. 
a tiling u ii.id been experienced m keeping the foot in position against the 

May. • sandbags or bv means of a sandal fixed to it. as used bv Sister Kcnm'. 
wlridi was in a sense a splint, ifi a fair number of cases diagnosis wa.s not confirmed, a few 
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being the sequel to diphtheria immunization, though clinically they were sometimes 
indistinguishable from poliomyelitis. 

Dr, E. S. Evans thought there were one or two points about Major Stewart’s remarks 
which called for criticism. One concerned the symmetrical distribution of the paralysis 
around the joints, and the inference that in Sister Kenny’s cases this did not occur. There 
was no doubt that looking at the cases now treated at Carshatton under the modifietl 
system and comparing the procedure with what took place at Carshalton ten or fifteen 
years ago, when he was there before, great improvements had been effected. One was 
the absence of scoliosis following the treatment. Major Stewart had made it clear that 
in his own clinic he was getting scoliosis in certain cases, whereas no such cases occurred 
under Sister Kenny’s method. Major Stewart was carrying out orthodox orthopa:dic 
treatment. In this "country at the moment one would say that the orthopedic treatment, 
where trunk muscles were" concerned, was the treatment of expediency. He was not sure 
whether Sister Kenny, had gone further than that at all, but at Carshalton at the moment 
scoliosis did not develop during the course of treatment. The cases had been there, 
generally speaking, up to two years, and what the end-results would be no one, of course, 
could tell. 

Another point of improvement was in the circulation. Again there was no question 
as to this compared with the conditions obtaining ten or fifteen years ago. But in the 
general conception of praaice at the present time people were much more prepared to 
carry out treatment in warm rooms and by means of warm baths, whereas years ago it 
was very different. 

He saw a number of cases at the Queen Elizabeth Training College for the Disabled, 
Leatherhead, and there one saw the ordinaty “blue limb” and trophic changes and chil- 
blains. He thought altogether that the form of treatment now in vogue was better than 
any other hitherto available and a debt was owing to Sister Kenny for having ventilated 
that treatment. Her action did stimulate the London County Council to provide a vtnit 
for children afflicted with this disease, and she deserved their thanks for guiding them in 
providing intensive treatment. As a result he thought that, with the improvement of 
circulation, the muscle fibres which recovered probably hypertrophied and recovered 
to a greater extent than in the mid days. 

Dr. G. H. Newns said that he had always believed in moving the limbs as early as 
possible in poliomyelitis. He was surprised to see, earlier in the war. a series of 12 to 15 
cases in a base hospital ueated by means of prolonged immobilization in plaster casts 
for periods varying from four to six months. He had been told that the rationale of this 
method of treatment was the prevention of overstretching of paralysed muscles. It was 
considered that the danger of fixation of joints as a result of this prolonged immobilization 
was minimal in children. 

Dr. Newns thought that this vias an extreme form of treatment; the danger of over- 
stretching of muscles could be guarded against by the performance of passive movements 
which should be carried out by expert masseuses. Moreover Joint fixation was bv no 
means unknown in children. 

The meeting had shown general agreement that movements at an early stage — that is 
as soon as muscular tenderness had subsided — combined with the application of heat to 
the limb by means of warm baths. &c., gave the best hope of a good functional result. It 
seemed that this treatment did not give rise to deformities such as scoliosis or foot drop. 

It was his view also that splintage should be minimal and that the limbs should be moved 
at an early stage in the disease. 

bfr. F. C. Durbin spoke as one who himself had suffered from the disease. The fear of 
prolonged invalidism prompted him to exercise as much as possible every muscle he could. 
He had physiotherapy for only six weeks, but he exercised the muscles himself and he 
made a good recover)-. He thought that treatment should be on the lines of minimum 
splintage and movement at the earliest opportunitv. 

Dr. P. Bauwens, from the Chair, said that Mr. Eric Lloyd had drawn a mislcadin'’’ 
analog)' between the radial nerve injuiy and anterior poliomyelitis. If one cut the radi.ri 
nerve one blocked both the afferent and the efferent impulses. With an anterior poli.a- 
myelitis the afferent part of the system remained intact so that stimulation of the skin 
went on causing vasodilatation, and stimulation of the spindles in the paralysed muscle 
would still produce an inhibitory state around the anterior horn cells which supplied the 
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antagonists. Ihcre was just a pos.sibility that movement, either voluntar}' or passive, in 
the paralysed muscle would cause inhibition of the antagonists, resulting in a reduction 
of spasm. He only put this forward in a tentative manner. It was also possible that the 
cerebral impulses, which seemed to be of some importance, although they never reached 
the muscle, did produce an inhibitory state in the anterior horn cells supplying the 
antagonists. Unis, if one concentrated on the movement of a paralysed muscle, one might 
prevent the contracture of the antagonists. 

Major W. J. Stewart, in replying on the discussion, said that he was not aware of any 
fie.xion contractures in the acute cases which were treated consistently by this type of 
physiotherapy. He thought that some of die members of the Department of Physio- 
therapy in Minnesota were interested in investigating the muscle itself in acute cases of 
poliomyelitis. 

One speaker had said that scoliosis developed only in ambulatory' cases. He himself 
had seen scoliosis develop in bed, both in his own cases and in other clinics. Having 
definite ideas about what might occur during rest in bed he thought that Aese cases 
should, as far as possible, have no restriction of their movements. Extensive plaster 
fixation .should be abandoned. 

As soon as the individual was free from pain, movement was encouraged in all muscles. 
All the movements began as passive movements, and then, within a few weeks active 
movements were encouraged. Each joint was put through one complete range of raore- 
menl twice a day. During the rest of the time the individual moved around the bed, 
sat up, and did anything he wanted to do. There was no restriction placed on voluntary 
movements. 

In regard to the use of hot packs, it was sometimes very hot in Minnesota, but if pure 
woollen blankets were used there appeared to be little danger of scalding the patient, 
and when a patient was sick he tolerated heat very well. Wmen he began to get ueuer 
he responded much more to the administration of heat, and then the packs caused dis- 
comfort. They' had some cases of extensive furunculosis in children. This happenea in 
about 10% of the cases. He added Aat the outside temperatures in Minnesota sometimes 
went up to 105°, but he had not known any untoward results from heat. Cooling devices 
such as fans were in use. 

As to time of commencement of treatment, many of their cases were received wiAin 
three or four days of the onset of the disease. Some were apparently very ill patients, 
and some of them had ascending paralysis up to the point of involvement of the inter- 
costal and respiratory muscles. He actually saw two cases taken out of a re-spirator, 
without which they appeared hardly able to breathe. But wiAin twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours of hot fomentations these patients were able to continue without 
pirator. Most of the cases were received during the first week or ten. days, some of them 
earlier than that. 

Mr, Eric Crook (President of the Section for the Study of Disease in Children) said Aat 
his conclusion after hearing the discussion was that Sister Kenny’s treatment did not intro- 
duce any fundamentally new principles. The hot pack applied intelligently could not do 
any harm. They all approved of the principle of heat and of keeping the musde warm, so 
long as the heating did not irritate or burn the skin. One had always Aought that any local 
irritation during the acute stage must have some harmful effect on Ae anterior horn cells, 
but if that was not carried to excess it might be beneficial. Sister Kenny, he believed, 
did splint when necessary. With regard to muscle movement, she started earlier on this 
than vvas Ae usual orthodox practice. But in orthodox treatment they had always 
advocated voluntarv movement at as early a stage as Aey felt to be safe. 
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President — Geoffrey Evans, JLD., F.R.C.P. 

[January 25, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON THE CLINICAL APPROACH TO INDUSTRIAL 

MEDICINE 

Dr. Donald Hunter : In the evolution of our industrial civilization it is surely remark- 
able that hospitals and universities have done so little to study the effects of occupation 
upon health. The criticism applies with equal force to research and to teaching. 
Perhaps Hippocrates was to blame! 

There is good evidence that the ancient Greeks despised the working, man and that, 
as a result of this attitude, a decline in the social status of the manual labourer accom- 
panied the growth of civilization. Socrates delivered the following judgment on manual 
work and the manual worker. “What are called the mechanical arts carry a social 
stigma and are rightly dishonoured in our cities. For these arts damage the bodies of 
those who work at them or who have charge of them, by compelling them, indeed, in 
some cases to spend the whole day by the fire. This physical degeneration results also 
in deterioration of the soul. Furthermore, the workers at these trades simply have not 
got the time to perform the offices of friendship or of citizenship. Consequently they are 
looked upon as bad friends and bad patriots. And in some cities, especially the warlike 
ones it is not legal for a citizen to ply a mechanical trade."’ 

Obviously a social division so deep as this could not have been without effect on the 
science and practice of medicine, Hippocrates considered the problem of health on too 
narrow a basis for he assumed that the patient had nothing to do but to eat. drink, and 
amuse himself. He developed a theory that health depends upon a balance of food and 
exercise. But the foods which he discussed are much too elaborate to suggest the diet 
of a potter or a peasant, and the exercises which he recommended have nothing to do 
with work. Two thousand years later Ramazzini was to make good the omission of Hippo- 
crates. He inquired in detail into the wretched conditions of workmen in the town of 
Modena and decided that many arts were the cause of grave injury to those who 
practised them. As the result of this work he made a striking addition to the Hippocratic 
art: “When a doctor visits a working-class home he should be content to sit on a three- 
legged stool, if there isn’t a gilded chair, and should take time for his examination; and 
to the questions recommended by Hippocrates he should add one more — ’What is your 
occupation?’ ’’ 

With the rise of industrialism in the nineteenth century, the worker was protected 
against long hours of work, inadequate ventilation, and accidents, by the passing of 
the Factory Act in 1844. Since then, the conditions in British industry have compared 
very favourably with those in any other country. From 1878 onwards provisions were 
made to control dangerous trades by so-called special rules of the Home Office. The 
early knowledge of industrial diseases was obtained by placing an obligation on the 
medical practitioner and employer to notify them to the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Between 1896 and 1927 eleven diseases were made notifiable. It was dining this time that 
Sir Thomas Legge did his outstanding work as the first Medical Inspector of Factories. 
There are now some 43 scheduled diseases under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
which are wider in scope than the Factories Act. The Factory Department of the 
Ministry of Labour which has played a vital role in British health legislation is doing 
excellent work under difficult conditions. It has 387 lay and 13 medical inspectors to 
deal with some 250,000 establishments covered by the Factories Act of 1937, It numbers 
on its staff men and women who are among the greatest living authorities on different 
aspects of industrial hygiene and toxicology. 

The twentieth-century physician must know something of the dangers which mav 
occur in the chemical, aircraft, munitions, plastics and textile industries. The present 
rate of industrial development demands the frequent discovery of new materials. The 
substances produced rapidly become indispensable, but their properties mav remain for 
a long time insufficiently understood. Some of them are dangerous under certain con- 
ditions; how dangerous has on several occasions not been realized until a fatal accident 
has occurred. It therefore happens that the doctor practising in an industrial area mav 
have to deal with patients exposed to substances which until recent years were little 
more than chemical curiosities, including aromatic nitro- and amino-compounds, chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons, ketones, and glycol derivatives, some of which are harmless and 
others so deadly that their use might with advantage be forbidden. Some are absorbed 
by inhalation, others through the skin; some attack the liver, causing toxic jaundice, 
others the kidneys causing suppression of urine: some affect the blood, causing methmmo- 
globinarmia with lilac cyanosis; others attack the hone-marrow, causing thromhoevto- 
penia, leucopenia, and aplastic anaimia. But such diseases arc not common. No case 
.\pmL — M ed. 1 
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of poisoning by coal tar benzene has ever been admitted to die London Hospital, and 
the records go back to 1860. We are investigating the benzene hazard in die dope shops 
or aircraft factories of various types. The concentration of benzene in the atmosphere 
IS too small to cause harm, and blood-counts show that there is no mote anaemia in 
the girls ivho use the spray guns than in control subjects. In both groups it is a mild 
low colour-index anamiia, and in both recovery is rapid when die patient is treated with 


iron. 


Whether he works in a factory or not the clinician must know something of the 
chemistry of industrial processes, and of the toxicological risks in dangerous trades. For 
example the metallic poisons have entirely different effects depending on whether they 
exist in organic or inorganic form, whether their physical properties are those of a solid, 
a liquid or a gas, whether the valency of the metal radicle is high or low, and whetlier 
they fall upon the skin or enter the body through the respiratory or alimentary tracts. 
Industrial arsenic poisoning occurs in two forms, the first from inhalation of or contact 
with the dusts of compounds of arsenic, and the second from inlialation of arseniuretted 
hydrogen. The symptoms in the two groups bear little or no resemblance to one 
another. The compounds of arsenic act as local irritants to the skin and raucous mem- 
branes, giving rise to dermatitis, papilloma and even carcinoma of the skin, conjunctivitis, 
coryza, laryngitis and even perforation of the nasal septum. Polymeuritis does uot 
arise, and only rarely is the dose of arsenic large enough to produce the gastro-entetitis 
so common in the criminal administration of arsenic. Arseniuretted hydrogen, on the 
other hand, acts as a powerful haemolytic agent, causing htemoglobinuria, anmmia and 
haemolytic jaundice. The well-known symptoms of poisoning by inorganic compounds 
of lead are entirely absent in men poisoned by tetra-ethyl lead. This is an organic, lipoid- 
soluble compound and is absorbed directly through the skin. It gives rise to restlessness, 
talkativeness, ataxia, insomnia, delusions and mania, but not to wrist-drop, colic or 
anaemia. 

Men poisoned by organic derivatives of^ mercury do not show the clinical symptoms of 
poisoning by the metal itself, namely, saliv.atio'n, stomatitis, and erethism. In 193i, 
four men were admitted to my ward showing symptoms and signs of a unique disease 
of the nervous system; there were severe generalized ataxia,- dysartliria and gross con- 
striction of the visual fields; memory and intelligence were unaffected. They had been 
employed in the manufacture of methyl mercury iodide for use in agriculture as a 
fungicidal dust in the prevention of certain smut diseases of cereals. The precautions 
used in the facton' against inhalation of dusts and vapours were inadequate. The 
selective effect of tlie poison on certain parts of the nervous system was confinned b\ 
experiments in which rats and a monkey were exposed to the vapour of methyl mercun 
iodide. This caused an intense and widespread degeneration of some of the sensor} 
paths of the nervous system, the peripheral nerves and posterior spinal roots being 
affected first and the dorsal columns of the spinal cord and some of the ncutMies in 
the middle lobe of the cerebellum later. In the manufacture of organic mercury com- 
pounds adequate precautions must be taken to ensure that dust and vapours do not 
come in contact with the skin and are not inhaled. The use of gloves and respirn^tors 
is inadequate as a means of protection; the whole process of manufacture, including 
the final packing of the dust, should be carried out mechanically in enclosed appaptns. 

The industrinl doctor of the future must have close links with the main chain ot 
general medicine. Academic centres of industrial medicine will arise as in the ne» 
organization set up by the Medical Research Council in tl\e London Hospital. In several . 
ot the larger industrial areas of Great Britain a physician on the staff of a teachmg 
hospital should be equipped to study and to teach the medical problems of industry. Hi.' 
staff must include whole-time assistants in medicine, chemists, pathologists, statisticians, 
almoners, and technicians. His equipment must include research grants, pathological 
and chemical laboratories, an animal house, a museum and a library. He would investi- 
gate all suspected cases of industrial poisoning either admitted direct to his wards or 
referred to him by common consent. His contact with industrial medical officers in his 
district as well as with the Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour would ensure 
for him adequate clinical material. He would conduct researches in his wards and 
laboratories on the toxicity of the numerous chemical substances introduced into 
industry H^Tienever a new chemical substance is on genera! principles suspect, it must 
he rested first on experimental animals and_ not on the workman. 

To his work the phvsician studving industrial medicine would reap the advant.age-s of 
•rre^ediatc contHCt With experimental pathologists, morbid anatomists, pharmacologists, 
imnie u ^vvsinlomsts physicists and engineers in the corresponding university depart- 
chemists, medical and surgical colleagues. He hnd his staff would 
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he -take medical students to factories but also he would arrange a tyarm welcome for 
industrial medical officers wishing to attend post-graduate classes in his department and 
the ward rounds of physicians and surgeons who were his colleagues. ^ He would establish 
a close liaison with local factories and his department would work in conjunction tMth 
that of his surgical colleagues interested in accidents and rehabilitation of the injured 
workman. By such means should the general practitioner of the future receive adequate 
instruction in conditions and hazards of factory life. He must realize that he cannot 
do his best for his patients unless he studies the conditions under which they work in 
factory, mine, quarry, dock, shipyard, office, shop or the various transport services. Only 
a fraction of the nation’s work is done by large firms and the smaller firms must always 
look for help to the general practitioner; there is nothing in the nature of industrial 
medicine which is beyond the competence of a sound practitioner. 

The present-day industrialist knows that doctors in general are ignorant of conditions 
in industry. Too often he regards with contempt and annoyance the efforts of the 
medical profession to certify illness in his employees. The factory doctor is usually 
relegated to his ambulance room: the management does not think of him as a trained 
professional man to be employed in a preventive capacity. No doubt this explains why 
industrial firms so often aim at conditions which are just tolerable instead of setting 
out to design a factory with the idea that it should be a joy to work in. The full-time 
industrial doctor of the future must he so well trained that he will he invited to co- 
operate with managers, workers, engineers, chemists and architects. He should aim at . 
discovering all possible faults in the working environment with a view to finding proper 
remedies for them. One of his most interesting duties must be to bring into the effective 
service of industry the discoveries of the research worker. Only then will he be in a 
position to make the industrialist understand the risks to which his men are exposed, 
and that the guiding principle of low costs and large profits retards progress. He should 
have an aptitude for administration though in the factory he is best employed in an 
advisory, not an executive, capacity. He should he responsible to the managing director, 
and not to any other official of the company, such as the labour manager. He should 
take charge of" all first-aid, medical and nursing services. He should have had consider- 
able experience in clinical work and should have held resident hospital appointments; 
he should know something of social problems and should be able to undertake original 
research in medicine. His work demands the mind of a physician rather than that of 
a surgeon or a public health official, and he should therefore hold one of the higher 
qualifications in medicine such as M.D., or M.R.C.P. 

The factory medical officer should never allow his special technical knowledge to 
assume greater importance than his knowledge of doctoring in general. He should strive 
to be a good doctor in the broadest sense of the term, to preserve contacts with academic 
medicine, to cultivate interests outside his profession, and to follow his various activities 
with a constant regard for social values. As social-mindedness develops a better industrial 
medical service will be demanded. At present the supply of competent doctors is 
inadequate to fill the vast number of posts which aheady exist in factories. Meanwhile 
the majority of our medical schools and teaching hospitals are not alive to this need. 

Dr. Donald Stewart : I wish to approach the subject from the angle of the practising 
industrial medical officer. Clinical medicine is an essential basis of my work, but closelv 
related the whole time to the social and environmental background of industry. Although 
there may not be the satisfaction of continued treatment and recovers’ — found in hospital 
and general practice — there is much compensation in the preventive and sociological 
aspects of the svork. MTien Dr. E. R. A. Merewether, in the recent annual repon of 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, said that the industrial medical officer shoidd be as 
much as possible about the svorks and as little as possible in his factory ambulance 
room or surgery, he forgot the considerable clinical problems daily confronting the 
doctor in industry. This side of the svork could best be knosvn by those'actually emploved 
in factories. A kiiosvledge of processes is obs-iously essential,' but even after extensive 
hygiene surseys clinical examination is necessarv 'before advice can be given to the 
management in connexion with specific toxic hazards, or other factors such ns lighting 
and ventilation. For example, in assessing the potential hazard in iron and steel foun 
dries there has to be extensive clinical and X-rav examinations. Industrial medicine 
therefore, in recruiting new entrants, should aim at obtaining men of the widest clinical 
experience. ‘ 

Including the armed forces there are 22/. million persons in tlie countiw emploved 
in whole-nme national service. If there are 10 million workers in indiistrv' (and^tlmm 
are probablv more), / /. miUions are occupied in factories; the remainder whrk in mines 
quarries, railways, shipping, docks and construction, as commercial and clerical worker^ 
and in agriculture. Industrial medicine must cover all these trades and occupations 
and all sizes of groups of workers. uecupations. 
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of poisoning by coal tar benzene has ever been admitted to the London Hospital, 'and 
the records go back to 1860, Wc arc investigating the benzene hazard in the dope shops 
or aircraft factories of various types. The concentration of benzene in the atmosphere 
IS too small to cause harm, and blood-counts show that there is no more amcniia in 
the girls who use the spray guns than in control subjects. In both groups it is a mild 
low colour-index anaimia, and in both rccovcrv is rapid when the patient is treated with 
iron. ' ‘ 

Whether he works in a factory or not the clinician must know something of the 
chemistry of industrial processes, and of the toxicological risks in dangerous trades. For 
example the metallic poisons have entirely different effects depending on whether they 
e.xist in organic or inorganic form, whether their physical properties are those of a solid, 
a Uejuid or a gas, whether the valency of the metal radicle is high or low, and whether 
they fall upon the skin or enter the body through the respiratory or alimentary tracts. 
Industrial arsenic poisoning occurs in two forms, the first from inhalation of or contact 
with the dusts of compounds of ar-scnic, and the second from inhalation of arseniuretted 
hydrogen. The symptoms in the two groups bear little or no resemblance to one 
another. The compounds of arsenic act as local irritants to the skin and mucous mem- 
branes, giving rise to dermatitis, papilloma and even carcinoma of the skin, conjunctivitis, 
coryza, laryngitis and even perforation of the nasal septum. Polymeuritis does not 
arise, and only rarely is the dose of arsenic large enough to produce the gastro-entcritis 
so common in the criminal administration of arsenic. Arseniuretted hydrogen, on the 
other hand, acts as a powerful haemolytic agent, causing hKmoglohinuria, amemia and 
hmmolytic jaundice. The well-known symptoms of poisoning by inorganic compounds 
of lead are entirely absent in men poisoned by tetra-ethyl lead. This is an organic, lipoid- 
soluble compound and is absorbed directly through the skin. It gives rise to restlessness, 
talkativeness, ata.xia, insomnia, delusions and mania, but not to wrist-drop, colic or 
antemia, 

• Men poisoned by organic derivatives of^mercury do not .shmi- the clinical symptoms of 
poisoning by the metal itself, namely, salivation, stomatitis, and erethisni. In 193(, 
four men were admitted to my ward showing symptoms and signs of a unique disease 
of the nervous system; there were severe generalized ataxia, dysarthria and gross con- 
striction of the visual fields; memory and intelligence were unaffected. They had been 
employed in the manufacture of methyl mercury iodide for use in agriculture as a 
fungicidal dust in the prevention of certain smut diseases of cereals. The precautmns 
used in the factor)' against inhalation of dusts and vapours were inadequate, zne 
selective effect of the poison on certain parts of the nervous system was confirmed by 
experiments in which rats and a monkey were exposed to the vapour of methyl mercury 
iodide. This caused an intense and widespread degeneration of some of the sensor^ 
paths of the nervous system, the peripheral nerves and posterior spinal roots being 
affected first and the dorsal columns of the spinal cord and some of the neurones m 
the middle lobe of the cerebellum later. In the manufacture of organic mercury com- 
pounds adequate precautions must be taken to ensure that dust and vapours do not 
come in contact with the skin and are not inhaled. The use of gloves and rppiraMf^ 
is inadequate as a means of protection; the whole process of manufacture, including 
the final packing of the dust, should be carried out mechanically in enclosed appaMtus- 

The industrial doctor of the future must have dose links with the main chain ot 
general medicine. Academic centres of industrial medicine will arise as in the nesv 
organization set up by the Medical Research Council in the London Hospital. In several - 
of the larger industrial areas of Great Britain a physician on the staff of a teachmg 
hospital should be equipped to study and to teach the medical problems of indusU)'; H’® 
staff must include whole-time assistants in medicine, chemists, pathologists, statisticians, 
almoners, and technicians. His equipment must include research grants, pathological 
and chemical laboratories, an animal house, a museum and a library. He ivould investi- 
gate all suspected cases of industrial poisoning either admitted direct to his wards or 
referred to him by common consent. His contact with industrial medical officers in hi.' 
district as well as with rhe Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour would ensure 
for him” adequate clinical material. He would conduct researches in his wards and 
laboratories on the toxicity of the numerous chemical substances introduced into 
■ dustrv ^^^le^eve^ a neiv chemical substance is on general principles suspect, it ntu.'t 
It tested first on experimental animals and not on the workman, 

the physician studying industrial medicine would reap the advantages or 

• mediate contact with experimental pathologists, morbid anatomists, pharmacologists, 
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disease, and as a guide to treatment, which should he planned with special reference 
to the physical requirements of the patient’s work. 

The psychological factor in disability . — Malingering is so rare as to be almost left 
out of account, but many injured people display a reluctance to use the injured part 
which cannot be ascribed to any local defect, and betokens an abnormal state of mind. 
This often arises from mere ignorance — the patient does not know, because he has 
never been told, ivhat is wrong with him, what was found by X-rays, what was done 
at operation, or what he can do to help himself to recover. He is bewildered and 
frightened by the strange, experience of being hurt, and by the still more strange pro- 
cedures to which he is thereafter subjected bv the doctor, and so may easily develop 
a neurosis, the pattern of which is determined bv his temperament — it may be morbid 
self-pity, an ag^essive attitude, or a conversion hysteria. Unfortunately, some neuro- 
logists seem to take little interest in a patient who shows no signs of organic disease, 
while the treatment of neurosis by patient explanation and te-education| takes a great 
deal of time, and hence manv cases are left to make their own slow and inadequate 
adjustment, not only unaided, but even deterred by inappropriate treatment such as 
prolonged massage for a few hours per week. The important thing to realize is that 
post-traumatic neurosis is almost alwavs preventible, and so ought to be prevented. It 
is difficult to cure, full recovery mav be expected only in some 20-30% of cases, about 
30% improve, and in the remainder the nei^vous svmptoms persist indefinitely; some 
get worse, even after settlement of the claim, especially if this is long deferred. 

Structure and function . — Nothing but long experience and -careful observation of men 
at work will enable the industrial medical officer to assess the effect of various physical 
handicaps on earning capacity. Thus, a tender scar on the tip of the left little finger 
may completely incapacitate a pianist, but the loss of the whole right upper limb may 
interfere not at all w|th the work of a liftman or messenger; it is less obvious that only- 
in a few jobs, such as that of plasterer, it is necessory to have full abduction at the 
shoulder — an ankylosed shoulder does not prevent a man swinging a sledge-hammer. 
Amputation through both forearms offers a formidable problem in rehabilitation, but 
several such cases have been successfullv trained and placed in full employment as 
engineers’ draughtsman and even as shorthand-typist and book-keeper; in 1942 persons 
so trained and placed by the Queen Elizabeth’s Training College for the Disabled 
included 31 with amputations of the lower limb and 23 with upper limb amputations 
(including 18 above the elbow); most of the latter group undertook welding or spray- 
painting. It is necessary' to make careful inquiries into the patient's preferences and 
previous experience in selecting a suitable course of training, and close touch must be 
maintained with employers, who are encouraged to visit the Training College and explain 
the special requirements of the work. Members of the College Staff and ex-trainees 
attend employers’ conferences and demonstrate the capabilities of tire disabled to carry- 
out skilled work. 

Medical men are too much inclined to estimate disability in terms of anatomical 
defect, and to assume that deformity or restriction of movement must necessarily imply 
some reduction in working capacity; this is far from being the case; the important thing 
to ascertain is not so much what structure or function has been lost but what remains, 
and to ensure that this is fuily used. Far too often a patient with one injured limb is 
allowed to forget that he has tltree uninjured limbs, which ought to be vigorously- exer- 
cised while the injured one is being treated. We are still far too often guilty- of treating 
the injury, instead of the patient, with the result that the injury recovers while the 
patient deteriorates. 

What can and should be done by the State . — The Tomlinson Report (on the Rehabili- 
tation and Resettlement of Disabled Persons) called attention to “The need for more 
information than is at present available as to the suitability of particular disablements 
to particular occupations’’ and went on to recommend that “A comprehensive survey is 
essential to a satisfactory resettlement scheme”, and to suggest that the Ministry- of 
Labour and National Service should examine this question and consider what would 
be the best way of collecting this information and “Making it available to the Employ- 
ment Exchanges”. In pursuance of this and cognate objeas the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, provides for the setting up of a National Advisory Council 
“With the duty of advising and assisting the Minister in matters relating to the employ- 
ment, undertaking of work on their own account, nr training, of disabled persons”. 

Procedure under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts lends itself all too readily 
to the idea of a workman who has “partiallv recovered” from an injurt- as being fit 
for an inferior kind of job, at a lower wage, and thus affording an excuse to the emplovcr 
to reduce the arriount of compensation paid. Many- medical men feel that it 
is embarrassing and undignified to be called upon to assist in the administration of 
these Acts, especially if this entails giving evidence in a Countv Court. There is a strong 
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Industrial medicine exists for the immediate treatment of accidents, their follow-up 
and rchaliilitation of the injured; and for the prevention of ill-health and absenteeism. 
1 here arc half a million accident cases a year on compensation. But the incidence of 
minor injuries is much greater; for example, in a group of 100,000 workers' in Birm- 
ingham half a million injuries occurred annually which did not need treatment in 
hospital. H. M. Vernon has estimated that the number of compensation cases multiplied 
by -10 gives somes index of true accident frequency. ' 

In the prevention of ill-health pre-employment medical examination is important, 
not to e.xclude a man from work, hut to fit him -into a proper job if possible. Placement 
of workers is coming on to a more scientific basis, and the medical profession must play a 
part in this. Examination of juveniles under the statutorv scheme is not sufficient; there 
must be an adequately planned follow-up system if preventive medicine is to play its 
fullest part; with such re-examination schemes there is a drop in labour turnover (which 
provides a good economic basis for their institution), and higher standards of health 
result, because illness and accident can be grcatlv prevented. Here is a vital link with 
social medicine. The industrial nurse plays an important part in the examination of 
■women. The Essential Work Order has meant much extra work for the factory doctor, 
which will be continued if there is post-war restriction of labour movement. Group 
examinations, for example mass examinations bv X-ray, will plav a greater jiart, than 
hitherto, and ■will be an important medium for research development. The study of 
working environment is a fundamental part of industrial medicine. The Factories Act 
is in many ways a textbook of preventive medicine. Properly planned health surveys 
in factories are of great value to employer, worker, and medical and welfare services; 
these cover factual statements regarding cleanliness, overcrowding, ventilation, heating, 
lighting, sanitation, dusts, fumes, liquids, noise, weight-lifting, posture problems, seating, 
boredom, hours of work, and canteens. These factors all affect the individual, but m 
different ways. The effects can only be determined by an adequate clinical approach, 
case by case, and group by group. To be in any way convincing, evidence of ill-health 
must be based on statistically significant data. 

There is a great field for industrial health research. To take iron and steel_ foundries 
as an example, we know little about the true incidence of silicosis in this basic oc^ipa- 
tion. Dr. Donald Hunter’s department is now tackling this problem, and his efforts 
will be of the greatest assistance to this section of industry throughout the countri. 
His approach is essentially clinical; but allied with him will be physicists, engineers ana 
production experts. In the final survey, however, clinical medicine will be the paramount 
factor. The Industrial Health Research Board has recently come to life again after 
a morbid period. In a bold programme, due in part to the energy of its secretary, it i' 
covering many parts of the field, not the least important of which is the determination 
of an adequate method of recording absenteeism. 

The industrial medical officer, and industry as a whole, need help from the best 
physicians and surgeons in the country, as well as from factory inspectors and rcsearcli 
workers. Physicians and surgeons themselves must learn more about physical and 
mental requirements of different occupations, particularly with regard to rehabilitation 
and the economics of work. There never was greater need of obtaining an accurate 
occupational history. Industrial medicine has developed rapidly since the war, but bt 
the demands of workpeople its future place in industry and in medicine is assured. 
Employers are sometimes slow to appreciate their link with medicine, and further 
legislation is probably necessary to provide a comprehensive service. Industrial medicine 
is definitely a personal service. There is great need for well-equipped centres of informa- 
tion for doctors, industrialists, and workers in connexion with health problems. 
Universities have a challenge in this respect, and in the teaching of social and industrial 
medicine. The problem is to marry the study of the material side (hygiene) with the 
human side (clinical). The ratio is different in different industries, "but the clinical 
side 'must eventually be of fundamental importance. Industry wants the best brains 
of the profession; but to be effective the industrial doctor must keep in touch with 
clinical medicine.’ The clinical approach to everyday problems will largely determine 
the success or failure of this new branch of medicine. 

Dr • Donald Norris : Industrial Medicine is concerned with the preservation of the 
lip-ilth of tire industrial worker, and with the prompt and efficient treatment of any 
•iniury or disease which may affect him in connexion with his work. Like every fpeanhst. 

, • j ,,.:„i mprlSnl officer tends to become absorbed in the technical details of his 

the to lose touch with the wider and more funda- 

special pro x, < medical and surgical science. On the other hand, the physician 
xnental princip ^ j bring him closely into touch with industrial conditions 

mariiirtr “he i^^ of .-etiological factor in 
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Lavoisier and the History of Respiration 
By E. Ashworth Underwood, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H. 

Few great scientists have suffered more than Lavoisier from a lack of critical writings 
on their works. The biography by Grimaux [^1] was not published until nearly a hundred 
years after his death. The' complete edition of his CEuvres appeared in the years 
1864-93 [2]. Berthelot’s valuable extracts from Lavoisier’s note-books were published 
in 1890 [3]. Important papers on his work in scientific journals are relatively few. 
Recently a number of biographies and other studies have appeared — each indebted to 
Grimaux, and each coloured by the writer’s own interests so far as tire scientific aspect 
is concerned; the most valuable are the works of Meldrum, Cochrane, Aykroyd, McKie, 
French and Hartog [4 to 9]. Nevertheless few of these works deal even brieflv with 
Lavoisier’s physiological studies. The celebration of the second centenary of his birth 
suggests that this aspect should receive more attention, and tire following sliidv is pre- 
liminary to a more extensive work which the WTiler has in preparation. 


The Development of a Brilliant Amateur 

Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier was born of good stock in Paris on August 26, 1743. He 
profited by an excellent education at the College Mazarin — one of the few schools which 
had a good science course. At the University he studied law; but in addition he took 
voluntary classes in many scientific subjects. Guettard the geologist and Rouelle the 
chemist especially influenced his further work. To Guettard we owe his final desertion 
of the law for science; he accompanied Guettard ns assistant on a protracted geological 
tour of France. At the early age of 25 vears Lavoisier was elected to the French Academv. 
Just when he seemed set for a scientific career he took the surprising step of accepting 
a responsible administrative post in the Ferine generale^ the wealthy company to which 
was entrusted the task of fanning the nation’s revenue. Lavoisier was a capable adminis- 
Ijutor and business man, and he remained a member of tlie Ferine for twentv-dirce vears, 
rising steadily to the post of Farmer General. Tliroughout his life he put” in eadr dav 
sufficient time to get through his administrative work, which often involved much travd- 
ling; in addition he devoted six hours daily to scientific pursuits. 

In 1771 Lavoisier married Marie Anne Pierrette Paulzc, a girl of 14 
a brilliant woman. She devoted herself to her husband and his work, 
and English. She took painting lessons from David, and the figures 
Apric — Hist, of Med. 1 


who developed into 
She studii^ Latin 
in the T raitc were 
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feeling among those who have had much experience in this field that the time is ripe 
for a radical revision of tJie present arrangements for dealing witli the legal and 
economic consequences of industrial accidents, that emphasis should be laid on securing 
proper treatment rather than on paying “Compensation”, and that everything should 
he doiic to turn the attention of the injured workman to the prospect of an early return 
to suitable work, rather than to the glittering prize of a “lump sum”. A man with a 
physical handicap, may not have the same wide choice of possible occupation as a wholly 
able-bodied person, but he usually possesses a residual working capacity, in an appro- 
priate job, tvliich is no less and may even be greater, than that which he had before this 
defect arose, and which at least is equal to that of his fellow- workers in the same grade. 
The State can do much, by wise legislation, to provide proper opportunities for the 
better planning of industrial medical and allied services. All such plans, however, must 
depend for their efficient execution on the harmonious co-operation of mcdic.al men— 
who must have the necessary special knowledge — with industrialists, and loc.al adminis- 
trators. 


[A'owtubcr 2.^, 1943] 

DISCUSSION ON THE STATE OF NUTRITION IN ENEMY- 
OCCUPIED EUROPE [AMndum] 

During this Discussion (see Proceedings, 37 , No. 3, January 1944, p. 117) Dr. Cawadias 
quoted the rations of various European countries, basing his remarks on the book 
entitled "Starvation over Europe” published by the Institute of Jewish Affairs in America. 
In this publication Belgians arc quoted as obtaining 67% of their normally required 
calories. 

In reality tliis figure is erroneous. Belgians got only 47% of the normally required 
calories during 1943, as shown by the following figures: 

Theoretical requirements, calories per head per day 2,000 

Actual average intake in February 1943 in calories per head per day t>04q 

(i.e. 47% of 2,600) 

For reference ! 

Average diet in Belgium in 1939, calories per head per day 2,SCs 

One should remember also that not everybody can get the official ration. 

VALUE OF THE BASIC BELGIAN DIET IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1943 

(1) Actual average intake in February and May 1943, calorics per head per day ... 1,240 

(2) The official basic ration per head and per day in Belgium during February and 
May 1943. Expansion of figure in (1) : 


DAILY RATION PER HEAD {BASIC RATION, ADULTS) IN GRAMS 


Bread 

February 
225 

ASay 

Sugar 

Februarj’ Alay 
33-33 33-33 

Cereals . . . 

9-33 

"‘b 

Artificial honey* 

7-5 15 

Butter 

OCG 

ll'CC 

Jam* 

15 20 

iVlargarine 

3-33 

0 

Aleatf 

30 30 

Cheese . . . 

... ... 5 

5 

Poiatocst: 

. 500 500 

* One only. 

not both, t Including 20®p bone. 

t The ration of potatoes 

w-as supplied since 

the 1942 harvest but not before. 


DAILY RATION 

Bread 

Cereals 

Butter 

Alargarine 


IN FEBRUARY 1943 (BASIC RATION, ADULTS) IN 04LORIES (o) 


445 

Cheese 

1*93 

Ateat 

... 31 

31-0 

Sugar 

.. 112 

Dried pulses 

... 53-3 

.53-9 

Artificial honey . 

*>.> 

Potatoes 

.. 436-0 

21-42 

Jam 

32 

Total 

1,240-45 calories 


These calorie values are given in a report coming from Belgium, but if we use the 
values given in tables drawn up by the Medical Research Council, we get .slighdy 
different results, actually worse, as follows: 


Bread 

Cereals 

Butter 

Margarine... 


44 a Cheese 20-3 Meat 091 

31*6 Sugar 126-0 Dried pulses ... 53-3 

49-0 Artificial honey ... 2l)'7 Potatoes 275’0 

25G Jam 37*3 

Total 1,184-1 calones 


As artificial honey and jam may not both be purchased only one of their calorie values 
mav be counted. The total for Table (a) thus becomes 1 ,20S-4S calorics if jam is chosen, 
1 9 18-45 calories if honey is chosen. Moreover, in those montlis when no dried pulses 
are distribute, the total is only 1,155-15 calories or 1,165-15 calories, on the average, 

rake*' the estimate of 1,240 calories (the most favourable one) and compare it 
^L ih^nrrtic^l needs, 2.600 calories, we find that only 4/°^ of the needs arc covered. 
£n? I^?d! D.S of Supply. 
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space must be given. His chemical researches must, however, first be dealt with in some 
detail, since they determined the lines of his physiological work, irhich would have: 
been impossible had he not paved the way by his brilliant chemical synthesis. It would 
be easy to discuss in detail the Memoires and the contents of his laboratory journals, 
but this would require almost a book. The writer has therefore attempted to summarize 
the main lines of Lavoisier’s ideas on chemistry', and it will be seen that in this chemical 
section his debt to the careful work of Meldrum, of McKie and of Hartog is manifest. 

Chemistry was essentially mediaval when Lavoisier was a student. Boyle's definition 
of an element had remained an abstract conception, and there was no list'of elementary' 
substances. Practically the four “elements” of the Greeks and the three “principles” of 
Paracelsus held the field. It is important to realize that both in chemistry and in 
physiology the phlogiston theory was a bar to funher advances. The theory was first 
advanced by Johann Joachim Bechet in Physicx subtermiiex (1669), and was gready 
developed fay Georg Ernst Stahl in his Fundamenta Chymix (1723). On this theory' com- 
bustion implies the escape of phlogiston from the burning body. Sometimes the process 
can be reversed. For example, when a metallic calx is heated with charcoal, phlogiston 
passes from the charcoal to the calx and the metal is reproduced. A metal should there- 
fore be heavier than its calx. Since the time of Boyle it had been known that the reverse 
was the case, and two alternative explanations of the conflicting facts were in common use. 
Despite what Lavoisier says [10], there was not really much support for the view that 
phlogiston had negative weight. Most accepted Boyle’s view that increase of weight on 
calcination was due to the passage of particles of fire through the glass of the retort [11], 
The phlogiston theory cenainly “explained” many known facts and was an attempt at 
systematization. As Patterson" [12] says, if placed in the position of the philosophers 
of the time — most of whom except Boerhaave [13] adopted it — we could hardly do other- 
wise. Another belief of the time was that matter was transmutable. In Van Helmont’s 
willow tree experiment it was shown that vegetable substance was produced from water 
alone. Boyle’s “elastic fluid” was mainly common air; but Van Helmont and Hales 
had done more than merely suspect that there were different kinds of common air. Yet 
there was a gleam of true understanding in this darkness. In 1756 Joseph Black published 
the extended English version of his epoch-making dissertation on magnesia alba in which 
the existence and properties of “fixed air” as a separate entity were clearly demonstrated 
[14]. His experiments added to the quantitative foundation of the science which had 
been laid down by Van Helmont and Boyle. The science of chemistry was still saddled 
with the outmoded names and symbols of the Middle Ages. As Lavoisier later pointed our 
in the Methode de Nomenclature (1787) it needed much practice and a great memory' to 
remember the substances expressed by some of the current names. Hot only were the 
names oil of vitriol, butters of arsenic and antimony, and floteers of zinc ridiculous — since 
there were neither butter, oil, nor flowers in the mineral kingdom; what was worse was 
the fact that all of these substances are violent poisons [15], 

Lavoisier’s first chemical paper, published at the age of 21, was an attempt to explain 
the binding of plaster by analysis of gypsum [16]. It is notable for tlie fact that he 
declined to make conjectures which he could not prove. Four years later he began an 
experiment which was to shake to its foundations the current theory of the transmutabilitv 
of matter. It had been noted by many chemists that when distilled water was heated in 
a glass vessel, there was always a slight residue of-carthv matter: clearly a case of trans- 
mutation of water into earth. By a painstaking experiment Lavoisier showed that the 
earth came from the glass, and he also obtained some valuable standards of puritv for 
water used in chemical operations [17], This paper was not actually published until 1773. 
although that volume of the Memoires was realiv for the year 1770. A great difficultv 
in assessing Lavoisier’s debt to others, and theirs to him, is this late publication of the 
Memoires. Hence between the date of the reading of a paper and its actual date of 
publication it was possible for a member of the Academy to incorporate the results of 

many later experiments. Lavoisier always took full advantage of this facilitv as is seen 

in his next imponant Memoir on the combustion of the diamond. He showed that a 
diamond can be burned, and that the product of combustion is fixed air. This work 
though read in 1772, did not appear till 1776 [IS]. 

During this memorable year 1772 other things were happening. In his note-book 
Lavoisier noted on September 10. 1772, that he" had carried out an experiment on the 
combustion of phosphoni.s. Tim was his first attempt at the problem of combustion 
On October 20 he presented a note to the Academy informing them of what he was doino- 
and on November 1, 1772. he deposited a sealed note with the Secretarv 1191 IT ,-i' 
1932. when the first two of these notes were published bv Meldrum [201, onlv the last 
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drawn and signed by her. David’s famous picture (fig. 1) was painted when Lavoisier 
was 45 and she was 30. As McKic says, in every way she carried enough guns for her 
husband. The marriage ivas very happy. In Mardi 1775 Lavoisier was appointed an 
inspector of gunjiowder for the government, and till, 1792 he and his wife resided at the 
house in the Arsenal which they soon made very famous. It was in his own iaboraton’ 
here that nearly all his scientific work was done and his_guidancc enabled France to main- 
tain the large stocks of powder which were necessarv for the revolutionary wars. He had 
other interests, including politics. He did much for the Academy', reporting on a con- 
siderable proportion of the diverse problems which were submitted to it for investigation. 
The Layoisiers were originally of peasant stock, and Antoine always had a deep respect for 
the habits of the country people. He had a siicccs.sful experimental farm on bis estate 



PIG 1 — ^LAVOISIER and Mme. LAVOISIER by DAVID. This portrait was painted in 17SS, and ts now “ 
rhe Rockefeller Institute, New York. According to Grimau.-;, it is the only authentic portrait of Lavoisier. IKepro- 
duced by kind permission of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New Yorfc.J 


It Frechines, and in 1785 he became a member of the Committee of Agriculture in Paris. 
Two years later he was a member of the Assembly of Orleans. Prison and education 
reform also claimed his attention. Such was the busy life which Lavoisier further enriched 
i„r bis scientific work, some of which will now be discussed. Throughout his life be 
rema ned an amateur in science. At the University he officially studied law, and Ins 
scientific studies were voluntary. He never held a paid post in chemistry— except for 
that at the Regie des Poudres, which was largely administrative. 

Lavoisier’s Chemical Work — The Revolutio.v Ciiimique 

» . - • 1 . fr, the most iunior student as the great founder of the modem 

Lavoisier IS known his Inemory is mainly to discuss 

science of chemutn . , * ,y},ich are less widely known, and to which therefore most 

some of his other dtsco%ciici. . 
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medically and to raise artificially the temperature of combustion. Tire actual date of 
the discovery of “dephlogisticated air" (oxygen) was therefore March 1, 1775 (see Hartog 
[9, 46, 46n]). It is important, to note that Priestley’s first public announcement of his 
discover)' was not made until March 23, 1775, when a letter of his was read to the Royal 
Society. Fortified by the possession of the key which Priestley had given him the 
previous August, Lavoisier had meanwhile been repeating Priestley’s experiments from 
the aspect of the hypothesis which he had set out to investigate. On April 26, 1775, 
he read to the Academy his “Memoir on the nature of the principle which combines 
with metals during calcination, and which increases their weight’’ [28]. McKie points 
out — a statement with which I agree — that Lavoisier here referred to “the purest part 
of the air”, meaning purified, air, and nor a particular constituent [29]. This paper 
was revised and read again to the Academy on August 8, 1778, and in the revised form it 
then appeared in the Memoires de V Academic for 1775, which was not published until 
1778 [30]. In the new version the "purest part of the air” has become “eminently 
respirable air” and “most salubrious air’’. He now realized that common air consisted 
of “eminently respirable air” and an inert mofetle. In other words, in 1775 Lavoisier 
had distinguished between oxygen and fixed air, but not definitely between oxygen and 
common air. Reference will be made later to tbe experiments which he carried out on 
the respirability of. the new gas. His theory of combustion and calcination dates 
from 1777. 

Fundamental as are the other discoveries of Lavoisier in the history of chemistr)-, 
they are not so important with reference to the subject of tbis paper, and they must 
therefore be dealt with brieflv. In a paper on the combustion of phosphorus published 
in 1780- — but referring to experiments read in 1777 — Lavoisier showed that common air 
could be re-created from the gaseous residue left after combustion — but by the addition 
of “eminently respirable air” and not “fixed air’’ as he had previously thought [31]. In 
1777 he also began unobtrusively his attack on the phlogiston theory. A memoir 
which was read on November 23, 1779 — though actually submitted two years earlier — 
contains the first appearance of the word “oxygcne” [32]. The term “air vital” did not 
come until later. Lavoisier made his great attack on the phlogiston theory in a paper 
read in 1783 and published in 1786 [33]. He pointed out that the known facts could be 
explained as satisfactorily without the help of phlogiston as with it, and that therefore, 
on the principle of Occam’s razor, it was probable that it did riot exist. The theory was 
an error disastrous to the development of chenristry. The paper contains no new facts, 
but it is one of the most brilliant exhibitions of analytical reasoning which has ever 
been written. Macquer in his Dictionnaire had attempted to retain the facts and to fit 
the phlogiston theor)' to them, but Lavoisier showed that in all the arguments “phlo- 
giston” was usually applied to two contradictory properties. It is notable that in one 
seaion [34] he refers to the changed conditions during the slow combustion of a metal — 
an example of the beginnings of his line of thought on respiration. As he savs, 
physicists and geometers were then already abandoning the theory, but most of the 
chemists were still supporting it. This memoir was the beginning of the gradual dis- 
appearance of this famous theorv. 

The history of the discover)' of the composition of water concerns us here only 
indirectly. ^IcKie [35] in particular has recently disentangled the web of contradicToiy 
evidence. Lavoisier invariably gave full credit in his papers to the work of the British 
chemists, but for once he failed here to acknowledge his indebtedness to others. In June 
1783 Lavoisier learned from Blagden what Cavendish had done. On June 24, in the 
presence of Blagden and others, he and Laplace made a rough experiment, and on the 
following day he took the precipitate step of reporting to the Academy that with Laplace 
he had synthesized a quantity of pure water; the report does not mention Cavendish. 
The careful results of Cavendish were not published until 1784. Meanwhile, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1783, Lavoisier read a paper to the Academy which was published elsewhere in 
the following month [36]. The paper was then revised and was finally published in the 
Memoires de I’Acadcmie in 1784 — not in the volume for 1783, but in that for 1781 [37]. 
Although Lavoisier cannot claim to be the discoverer of the composition of water, he 
was the first to explain the facts. Cavendish could not explain them correctly, since he 
was a confirmed phlogistonist. He thought water came from the two gases by deposition, 
and he did not realize that it was a compound. Indeed Lavoisier was one of the few 
at that time who cotdd have explained the facts correctly. 

_Tlie language of chemistry w.as still alchemical and iatro-chemical in nature, and from 
1782 onwards three other chemists — de Morveau. Fourcrov and Berthollet — collaborated 
with Lavoisier in drawing up a nomenclature which would be in accordance with the 
.\PR1L — Hist, ok Med. 2 
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a\nilablc. They shoiv tiint Lavoisier had conceived the thcon^ that ^Yhek. phosphorus 
and sulphur burned, the gain in tveight was due to their combination with atmospheric 
air; he further suggested that the increase in weight in the calcination o£ metals was due 
W the same process. On Fcliruary 20, 1773, he drew up a memorandum in his note-book. 
This is virtuaiiy a private programme of the experiments which he intended to carry out, 
his reasons for doing so, and a statement of what he hoped to discover. He says definitely 
that he intends to carry out a long series of experiments on the clastic fluids derived from 
any chemical changes. He feels that experiments must be performed to determine whether 
these elastic fluids arc common air unaltered or modified in some way, or on the other 
hand tvhether they arc emanations "of the minute and ultimate parts of substances'’. 
He recognizes that a vast number of cxjjcriments will have to be performed, but “the 
importance of the end in view prompted me to undertake all this work, -uiliich seemed to 
vie^ destined to bring about a revolution in physics and in chemistry” {italics mine). 
This must be one of the most confident and prophetic statements in the histor}’ of 
science. He finished his memorandum with these words: “The processes by which one 
can succeed in fixing air are; vegetation, the respiration of animals, combustion, in some 
conditions calcination, also some chemical changes. It is by these experiments that I 
feel bound to begin” [21] (italics mine). Tltis very important memorandum shows that 
Lavoisier had already, at the age of 29 years, Hsualized the future progress of the 
Revolution chimique. He seems to have had his attention directed towards the study 
of gases mainly as a result of his immature experiments on sulphur and phosphorus 
noted above. There had been in France no interest in the study of elastic fluids; 
as he says in the Introduction to the Opuscules, this was essentially a subject which had 
received the attention of English, German and Dutch chemists [22], It is fairly definite 
that Lavoisier must have read widely on this subject about the end of 1772 and the 
beginning of 1773. Indeed, he devotes nearly a half of his Opuscules Physiques et 
Chimiques, which was written in 1773, to a history' of experiments on air. 

A point of vital importance to the present investigation which is brought out hy Ais 
memorandum is the fact that by February 1773, and probably by the end of ViU’ 
Lavoisier had sensed that a study of the elastic fluids involved a study not only ot 
combustion but of re.spiration, and that he had already decided to undertake experiments 
on respiration. 


The experimental work for the Opuscules was carried out at high pressure in a space 
of about six months, and the work was submitted for the approval of the Academy on 
December 7, 1773. In the early experiments recorded (Chaps. I to IV) it is clear that 
he thought that the gas liberated by the action of acids on metals was tire same as 
the gas used up in calcination, and that this was therefore fixed air. In the next chapter 
he describes his famous experiment on the heating of minium and pmvdered charcoal 
in a bell-jar over water [23]. He concluded that the gas formed arose neither from m® 
minium nor the carbon, but from a union of the two. There followed the five deductions 
on which much of his later work is based. Although, as Meldrum [24] has pointed out. 
these are not unexceptionable, they indicate that Lavoisier saw that calcination does not 
continue indefinitely in a dosed vessel, and that the process consists essentially of a 
union bettveen the metal and the air. The next series of experiments deals with the 
combustion of phosphorus in a bell-jar; experiments 6, 7 and 8 in this series [25] are 
especially important. From them Lavoisier showed that whatever it was in me 
atmospheric air w'hich combined with the phosphorus, it was not water vapour. His 
final rvords are that the substance %vhich combines with the phosphorus is “either air 
itself, or another elastic fluid contained, in a certain proportion, in the air which we 
breathe”. From his note-books w'e see the doubts which he had in his mind [26], In 
February 1773 he suspected that the air in minium was not “fixed air”. In July', however, 
he had reversed his opinion and had tried to re-create common air by adding fixed air 
to the residual air left after the burning of phosphorus. 


The missing link in the chain was provided by Priestley's discovery of “dephlogisticated 
air” Priestley, with the discovery of a number of new “airs” already to his credit, had 
obtained this gas in November l'771, but he had not then recognized it as another new 
“ ■*” On Aiwist 1, 1774. he obtained an “air” by heating mercurius calcinatus per se 
as'^jnercuric oxide) and recognized from his tests that it ivas extraordinarily 
^ cionnrter of combustion. Towards the end of the same month Priestley 

vigorous as a supporr^r^ Arsenal, and it is 

met ‘ of the properties of his new gas. Priestley thought it 

xve now call nitrous oxide, but Lavoisier immediately perceived that this 
might be the gas lie now c. „„ti, j,,i^.,^oh 1, D/S, that Priestley 

was the clue wli was respirable, and soon thereafter that it could be used 

realized that his new air r 
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Early Work on Respiration 
As an example of the theories on respiration which were held up to the time of 
Priestlej' and Lavoisier, we may summarize the views of von Haller, the great physio- 
logist who died in 1777, the year in which the new theory of combustion was formulated, 
and in which Lavoisier read his first paper on respiration proper. Haller admitted that 
the reasons why animals cannot live in vitiated air were not clearly recognized. He 
discussed the view that the air itself, or something vital in it — the subtle aerial particles 
of Mayow — reaches the blood and acts chemicallj', but was inclined to reject it. How- 
ever, he believed that air exists in all the humours of the body, and he thought that 
possibly something was derived from the respired air. He was unwilling to commit 
himsell regarding the nature of this substance, and on the whole he believed that 
air plays the part of a cement holding together the earthy elements of the body [-17^. 
So far as animal heat was concerned he was driven back to the theory of Stahl that it 
was due to the friction of the blood as it passed through the blood-vessels. He could 
not quite understand how this theory explained the constant temperature of the body. 

In leading up to Lavoisier’s experiments on respiration it should be recalled that 
in 1757 Black had recognized “fixed air” as a distinct gas which arose from the burning 
of charcoal. At first he thought that it constituted the irrespirable part of the atmosphere, 
but later, on the discovery of nitrogen by Rutherford in 1772, he changed his views. 
Meanwhile Priestley was intrigued by the possibility of re-creating common air from 
vitiated air. In 1771 — the year in which he discovered oxygen without recognizing it 
— he thought that, since common air is necessary for the continuance of both plant and 
animal life, the effect on each would be the same. He wrote later of his experiment: “I 
own I had that expectation, when I first put a sprig of mint into a glass jar, standing 
inverted in a vessel of water : but when it had continued growing there for some months, 
I found that the air would neither extinguish a candle, nor was it at all inconvenient 
to a mouse, which I put into it. The plant was not affected any otherwise than was the 
necessary consequence of its confined situation” [48]. Later, in'August 1771, he showed 
that the same applied to air in which a candle bad burnt itself out, and that the effect 
did not take place witlt leaves of mint, but that a growing plant was necessary. These 
experiments were not published until 1775 [49]. In the meantime Priestley had been 
carrying out numerous observations on the properties of dephlogisticated air, as was 
mentioned previously. 

At this period Lavoisier was drawn almost unconsciously into his earliest observa- 
tions on the respirability of various gases. At that time the British chemists at least, 
if not the French chemists in general, had two tests which they used by rote on any 
unknown air. One was the use of a candle or taper; the other was a test with a small 
animal. In order to put his investigations in correct perspective I have in writing this 
section compared the notes which Lavoisier made in his journals with the text of the 
original memoirs. It has already been noted that in the brilliant memorandum which 
he wrote in his laboratory' note-book on February 20, 1773, he showed his belief that 
air was fixed by respiration, and that the process deserved further investigation [20]. 
In March 1773 he wrote in his note-book: “The apparatus for testing the effect of air 
by means of animals has been ordered and is almost ready. ... In experiments on 
animals do not forget the frog” [50]. It is clear therefore that at this early period he 
had in mind a broader investigation than the mere placing of an animal in a gas to 
see how it reacted. On July 3 of the same year he was investigating the reduction of 
minium by carbon and a rat was used to test the resulting gas [51]. This is probably 
one of the experiments described in the Opuscules in which he gave the first proof that 
the gas produced by reduction of calces with carbon was identical with fixed air; he say.s 
there that in bis examination of the gas, sparrows, mice and rats which were placed 
in it perished Jmmediately [52]. It will be remembered that the Opuscules were published 
in January 1774. In the same work he described how a lighted candle was instantlv 
e.\tinguishcd when plunged into air in which phosphorus had been burned; a bird placed 
in the same air could breathe easily for half a minute [53]. Boyle had already made the 
same observation a century earlier. Despite this Berthelot, in commenting on the 
original note of this experiment in Lavoisier’s note-book, remarks that the result is 
evidently erroneous and due to some accidental admixture of air [54]. Had he been 
able to recognize the fact at that period, Lavoisier would have obtained from this experi- 
ment a clvie to the role of Increased carbon dioxide tension in producing a stimulatorv 
effect on the respiratory process. At this time he attributed the death of animals in 
the gases given off by effervescing fluids to. the fact that these gases were easily soluble 
in water, and therefore could not retain sufficient tension to expand the lungs [55]. Thus 
up to this point Lavoisier’s knowledge was limited to the lethal effects of certain concen- 
trations of “fixed air”. He had no idea of the function of the air which was inspired. 
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knowii facts. Lavoisier was chosen to introduce the system to tiie world of science, and 
this he did ent a public session of the Academy on April IS, 1787^ The details were given 
latci^bv de Morvcnii, and the whole of the contributions by the four men were published 
in 1787 ns the Met twdc de Nomenclature chimique. The numerous names of chcraioi! 
substances, which had been so picturesque and yet so unscientific, disappeared; in their 
place were established tlic names which we use to-day. 


Lavoisier had no doubt realized for sonic' time iliht the new theory' of chemistry whicli 
lie had created had rendered out of date all e.visting textbooks on the subject. An 
anthoritativc statement of the new chemistry was required, and this Lavoisier himself 
provided in 1789 in the Trnilc clemciilaire de Chimie f38]. Even a short e.vamination 
of this great work is beyond the scope of this paper, but a few remarks arc necessary 
to determine Lavoisier’s attitude to subjects wbidi ivill be discussed later. In tlie first 
place, although he did not give any place to phlogiston, he reasoned that the matter of 
heat ("caloric”) is a material substance and he included it in his table of elements. Next, 
lie stated in his preface that he had imposed upon himself, as a law, never to advance 
but from what is known to whnt is unknown, and never to form any conclusion which 
was not an immediate consequence necessarily flowing from observation and experiment. 
He thus imjiresscd upon all u’ho read the book — and not merely on the fairly select 
body who read the Memoires de I'Acndcmie — the lines upon which chemistry iva.s to de- 
velop in the future. Further, he made in it the first clear statement of the Law of Conser- 
vation of Mass as applicable to a chemical change. Finally, he applied Boyle’s definidon 
practically, and gave a table of the chemical elements, thirty-three in number. Apart 
from the inclusion of light and caloric among the elements the table marks a tremendom 
advance on anything which had gone before. The third part of the Trade was devoted 
to a description of the methods and apparatus used by Lavoisier. The illustrations of 
apparatus were draxvn and signed by Mine. Lavoisier. 


It remains only to mention briefly the importance of Lavoisier in the sphere of organic 
chemistry. Scheele had discovered a number of organic acids but organic analysis 
was hampered by tlte phlogiston theory and by a lack of understanding of the orgemc 
radicle [39]. As early as 1784 Lavoisier had detennined the proportion of carbon in 
spirit-of-wine, in olive oil and in wax respectively by burning thenr in oxygen and 
absorbing the carbon dioxide in potash solution. (This paper was not poWisllf" 

1787 [40].) The last of his extant laboratory note-books shows that in April 1788 he ws 
working on the analysis of sugar by combustion with red oxide of mercuiy [41h 
later used oxide of manganese and chlorate of potash for the reduction, and 
mented on various resins and other organic substances. Dumas published in the ttKv/vs 
a previously unpublished Memoir of Lavoisier — no doubt incomplete — on bis spmtuo . 
fermentation in which he sets out quite clearly the algebraic quality of an equation w 
organic analysis; he also indicated that vegetable substances must be regarded ns a loqs 
combination of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, and that this combination can be ensuy 
upset by a medium degree of heat [42]. According to Dumas this paper probablv dates 
from 1788. At this time Lavoisier must have been writing the Trade. In this ne 
devotes chapters to the decomposition of organic substances by the action of fire, to 
vinous and acetous fermentation, and to putrefaction. Here again be stresses ana 
illustrates the Law of Conservation of Matter [43]. We know, he says, that nr'"'’*''* 
substances are composed of hydrogen, carbon, azote, phosphorus and sulphur, “ah ot 
which in a state of quintuple combination, are brought to the state of oxide by a larger 
or a smaller quantity of oxygen. We arc, however, still unacquainted with the propor- 
tions in which these substances are combined, and must leave it to time to complefe 
this part of chemical analysis, as it has already done with several others” [44]. Lavoisier 
had laid well and truly the foundations of organic analysis and a most important brandJ 
of physiology. 


Before passing on to Lavoisier’s work on respiration it might be well to cmpha.si^e 
that in the past much injiustice has been done to his great British contemporary, Priestley. 
It used often to be said that Priestley was a brilliant experimenter with no theory except 
rh-it of Dhlogiston behind his work. Even Meldrum [45] said that Lavoisier “was m 
pnrnest about what Prie.stley passed over lightly and amiably”. Sir Philip Hartog [4o.9j 
has recentlv exploded this myth in brilliant fa.shion. He shoivs th.-it many of Priestley s 
^Cneriments exhibit constant planning, thought, and scientific imagination. To the end 
life he nreserved a light-hearted suspicion of cverv hypothesis that seemed to hitn 
“ and the phlogiston theory was one of these hypotheses. His apparent 

r^h^r'nce to the theory 'vas not due to conservatism, and he rem.ained a “sceptical 

chvmist” to the last. 
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vitiated air, it was not enough metely to add the apptopiiate amount of eminently 
respirable air (as in his experiment on the burning of phosphorus); the existing cliall^’- 
acid must also be removea. He drew immediately the logical conclusion regarding the 
process of respiration. Either eminently respirable air is changed in the lungs to chalky- 
acid air; or an exchange takes place, the eminently respirable air being absorbed, and 
an almost equal volume of chalky-acid air being given up to the residual air from the 
lun^s. To me the interesting point about this memoir is the fact that, while Lavoisier 
obviouslv favoured the change of eminently respirable air into chalky-acid air, he had 
to admit that there were strong grounds for believing that eminently respirable air did 
combine with the blood to produce the red colour. He gives full credit to Priestley 
for his observations on this point. Lavoisier does not seem to have realized, however, that it 
was not necessarv that the chalky -acid which left the lung during one expiration shotild 
have been derived from the eminently respirable air which entered the lung diirltig the 
inspiration immediately preceding. This is a small point, but it obviously proved a 
stumbling-block. 

The Rubicon was apparently crossed the same year. At least, in the Alemoires de 
r Academic for 1777 there appears an important memoir on combustion in general [63]. 
In this he propounds the false theory that all gases are compounds of solids or fluids 
with the matter of fire or of light. In combustion the “base of the air’’ combines with 
the burning substance, thus liberating its “solvent” as light and flame. In the combus- 
tion of sulphur and phosphorus this recombination takes place violently; in the calcina- 
tion of metals, slowly. Then he puts forward the tentative hypothesis, which, however 
marred bv errors it may appear to-day, is nevertheless a landmark in the history of 
physiology and in the development of his theory: 

"Pure air" — that is, eminently respirable air, or oxygen — ‘‘in passing through the 
lung, suffers a decomposition antJogous to that which takes place in the combustion of 
charcoal. Now, in the combustion of the latter, matter of fire is set free. Therefore, in 
the lung there must be in the interval between inspiration and expiration a similar 
liberation of ntattcr'of fire, and it is doubtless this which, carried by the blood through- 
out the animal economy, maintains there a constant heat of about 32y2° Reaumur. This 
idea . . . rests on two constant and incontrovertible facts, namely : on the decomposition 
of the air in the lung and on the liberation of matter of heat which always accompanies 
the decomposition of pure air, that is, every change of pure air to fixed air.” He points 
out that the only warm-blooded animals in Nature are those which breathe regularly, 
and he sviggests that there is a constant relation between the heat of the animal and the 
quantity of air which is converted to fixed air in its lungs. This must have been specu- 
lative, and the influence of the phlogiston theory is still obvious in the passage which I 
have translated above. 

It is of great interest to note that, although Lavoisier had now deduced by inference 
that the eminently respirable air which entered the lungs was involved in a chemical 
change by whicli heat was liberated, he was anchored to the idea that the change took 
place in the lungs in the interval between inspiration and expiration. In this change 
one factor was eminently respirable air; he did not know the nature of the other sub- 
stance. Since in his view matter of heat was material — and was, as we have seen, one of 
his elements — it was perhaps not unnatural that he should conceive of it as being absorbed 
into the blood to raise the temperature of all parts of the bodv. 

It is the duty of the historian to trt’ to transport himself in spirit to the age which 
he is studying, and if we succeed in doing so now, Lavoisier’s difficulties become less 
obscure. He had a fair idea that in respiration there was taking place in the body — 
or, as he thought, in the lung itself — a process analogous to slow combustion. The 
question which troubled Lavoisier was: Combustion of what? Combustion or even slow 
calcination involves a change which is not obviously for the better. A heap of red oxide 
of mercury would not be of much use to a maker of mirrors. Tire lung was evidently 
not consumed or altered by a procc.s.s akin to calcination. Heat could not be liberated 
by eminently respirable air unless the latter acted with some other substance. The 
question before him now, therefore, was the nature of this other substance. 

In 1778 Lavoisier was evidently pondering deeply on these subjects. At the beginning 
of the year he noted in his journal that Bucqiiet was’ carrying out experiments on asphyxia, 
and Lavoisier suggested that he .should try marsh gas. A guinea-pig died in oxygen 
and Bucquet did an autopsy [64]. ' Jb > 

The Alemoires for 1781 contain the important paper on the formation of the acid 
called fixed air [65], but this is not of great moment to the physiology of respiration. 
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_ The years 1//5 and 1776 were very important in the development of Lavoisier's 
interest in the respiratory jiroccss. It has already been mentioned that, although Priestley 
Imo obtained a strange air in August 1774 it was not until March 1 of the following vear 
that he had any idca^ of its respirability [56]. There followed a series of brilliant and 
exciting^ experiments in which Priestley not only shook his assumption that there could 
be no air better than common air, but that the new gas was actually four or five limes 
better; later he obtained air which was five or six times better. By the time he published 
his second volume of Experiments and Observations in 1775 he had, by breathing the 
new air through a glass siphon, "reduced a large jar full of it to the standard of common 
air. The feeling of it to my lungs was not sensibly different from that of common ait; 
but I fancied that my breast felt peculiarly -light and easy for Some time afterwards, Mlio 
can tell, but that, in time, this pure air may become a, fashionable article in luxury. 
Hitherto only two mice and myself have had the privilege of breathing it” [57]. Lavoisier’s 
great debt to Priestley in putting him on the right track has already been noted. In the 
final version of his famous paper on the principle which combines with metals in calci-' 
nation, Lavoisier says (1778) that this principle “is none other than the purest part 
of the air itself which surrounds us, which we breathe, and which passes, in this process, 
from a state of expansibility to one of solidity” [58]. He emphasized the fact that the 
whole of the air was not respirable, and to the purest part he gave the name “eminently 
respirable air”. This final form of the memoir had evidently been modified by experiments 
which he had carried out in the meantime. His note-books show that from October !3 
to 15, 1776, he carried out tests on the re.spiration of birds in dephlogisticated air. A 
red-breast lived for one hour in common air; another lived for three hours in dephio- 
gisiicatcd air, and a third, introduced into the air in which the second had died, lived 
for an hour. It is very interesting to see from this note that he thought that the birds 
were suffocated in a little atmosphere of fixed air, over which there was an atmosphere 
more pure than common air [59]. In reading L.ivoisier’s papers on respiration, therefore, 
it should be remembered that the laws of diffusion of gases were not at al! understood- 
at this period. Towards the end of this year (1776) he wrote in his note-book; "It seems 
that respiration in absorbing air vitiates a part of it”, and we may make a shrewd guess 
that for Lavoisier the emphasis in this sentence was on the suggestion that a particui.ir 
constituent part of the air suffered the alteration [60], 

The first observation of 1777 ivhich is of interest to us is contained in a memoir on 
the combustion of phosphorus. Lavoisier showed that when the combustion went on to 
extinction in the confined space of a bell-jar over water, the air which was left differed 
from common air; it was inert and he designated it mofeite atmospherique- " 
this mofeite he added the correct amount of dephlogisticated air which had been derne 
from a calx of lead or mercury, the residual air again became respirable, and the P*'®*®* 
of combustion could be repeated in it. Although in practice he had to add a nt^ 
more dephlogisticated air — owing to the fact that it was seldom obtained quitt P'”-® 
than the quantity of the air absorbed, he nevertheless found that the reaction "'as so 
definite that the amount of dephlogisticated air to be ,added could be calcuiated m 


advance [61]. 

Lavoisier had now reached the stage of realizing that the air of the atmosphere con- 
sisted of two parts, mixed in a definite proportion. One part was inert. The smaller 
and more active part was necessary for respiration and for animal life. This part "as 
also necessary for the calcination — or combustion — of metals. No matter from "hat 
source the more active part was derived, it could be mixed in the proper proportion 
with the inert part to form common air. The relation may seem obviou.s to us, but it 
was a very different matter for Lavoisier. Tlie assumption which wc would make uoa- 
involved then the rejection of the phlogiston theory'. It was at this stage that he read 
a short memoir — Experiments on the respiration of animals [62 ] — ^wlitch is of great 
importance in showing the manner in which his ideas developed. After a preliminary 
reference to Hales and Cigna, Lavoisier referred in generous terms to the ingenious, 
delicate and novel experiments of Priestley. He disagreed with Priestley’s interpretation 
of the facts, and be proceeded to describe the experiments which had helped hint in the 
,lpvplnriment of his own theory. Lavoisier noted that there was a profound difference 
1 ptween the air in which a metal had been calcined and one which had served for 
° s intion Not onlv was the diminution of volume less in the latter; the respired air 
lime water, but the air .after calcination did not. From this he deduced 
there were two processes involved in respiration [qit’il se compliquait dans In res- 
that there "ere t o 1 probably knew only one. He therefore 

piration de ■ , experiment bv which he showed that about one-sixth of the volume 

STi^atef afr SstTof chalky-acid gas (acid^rayenx aerifonne). He had 
overWd the indefinite term "fixed air . Therefore, to re-rrenre comntn 


now thrown 
to rc-crcatc common air from 
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of heat and light standing in the way, and having to be disposed of in tiie convenient 
humours of the body. Later in the paper they give the first clear definition of the basal 
metabolic state. It is also noteworthy that they nowhere commit themselves any further 
regarding the substance tvith which vital air combines than ^t it is the base of fixed air. 

These experiments seem to have been continued at intervals throughout the same 
year (1783). On May 5 Lavoisier tested the effect of dephlogisticated air, absorbed by 
nitrous acid, on sparrows. A tveek later he was observing the respiration of a guinea-pig 
in oxygen. On August 25 he was working on the specific weights of vital air, fixed air, 
and nitrous air. By December 22 he was investigating the heat produced by a guinea- 
pig [70]. In January' 1784 he was using “apparatus A” to determine the caloric liberated 
by the respiration of birds [71]. About February 3 he was again working on the amount 
of carbonic acid liberated in the respiration of animals, and before March 16 he had 
weighed it [72]. Also in the winter of 1783-84 Lavoisier and Laplace made further 
extensive experiments on specific heats. These were not written up until 1793, and they 
were published posthumously many years later [73]. The paper contains nothing 
relevant to respiration. 

In 1785 Lavoisier read to the Societc royale de mcdecine a paper which carried his 
theory a stage further [74]. It contains what is, 1 think, the first clear statement in his 
memoirs that air is a mixture — although the evidence on which it is based rings strangely 
in our ears to-day. He then describes an experiment in which a guinea-pig was con- 
fined in a measured quantity of vital air for an hour and a quarter. At the end of this 
time there was a decrease in the volume of the vital air to the extent of about one thirtv'- 
secondth of its original volume, but the absolute weight of this air had increased. Hence, 
argued Lavoisier, the air breathed extracts something from the lung during respiration, 
and this substance when combined with vital air, forms carbonic acid. Only carbo- 
naceous matter fulfils these conditions. By a calculation from the data Lavoisier then 
showed that in the experiment 52'/j cubic pouces of vital air was used above the amount 
necessary to form the carbonic acid which was actually found. This additional quantity 
entered the lungs but did not come out in the same state. Either the oxygen combined 
with the blood, or with hydrogen to form water. He preferred the latter theory, and he 
calculated the amount of hy'drogen which must have been used and the quantity' of 
water formed. The same experiment was repeated in common air, though perhaps less 
satisfactorily. In this memoir Lavoisier gives the results of autopsies on asphyxiated 
guinea-pigs which were made by Bucquet. Now follows the significant observation that 
air which can be breathed easily must consist of about 25 parts of vital air to 75 of azote 
— variations either way arc of importance; “but the ill-effects which animals experience, 
long before they have used up all the vital air in the air which they breathe, are 
indications of the irritating nature of the carbonic acid which is formed”. He probably 
did not conceive of the irritation in the sense in which we understand it, but the obser- 
vation is nevertheless important. Lavoisier finally gives the rc.sults of experiments which 
he carried out in public halls and in the theatre at the Tuilcries. His figures for the 
analyses show a definite increase of carbonic acid in the vitiated air: and it is therefore 
not unexpected that he attributed the effects of vitiated air to this gas. No one seems to 
have observed previously that in this concluding section he made the observation that 
in a large audience each individual must breathe air which has passed a number of times 
through the lungs of others. This air must be charged with putrid exhalations. Is it 
possible, he says, that these may differ in youth and in age, in sickness or in health' 


The Last Memoirs on Respiration and Transpiration 
It was not until four more years had passed that Lavoisier read another paper dealing 
with respiration, and meanwhile he had taken as an assistant and collaborator a young 
man named Armand Seguin. Seguin is usually described as a physiologist in books 
dealing with Lavoisier.^ This First memoir on the respiration of animals was read on 
November 13 (or 17), 1789 [75], but it was not published until 1793. This is undoubtcdlv 
his greatest work on respiration. 

The opening of the memoir emphasizes the known facts regarding the composition 
of air, and that the results depended upon exact analyses of gases carried out by Seguin’s 
eudiometer method. From the emphasis which is placed on “liberation of caloric” it 
seems to me that his whole .approach to the problem of respiration may have depended 
upon the fundamental observation that the heat of the body is maintained under verv 
varied conditions. The first experiments were made on guinea-pigs. Having shown 
in his previous memoir that carbonic acid gas is noxious, it had to be removed from 
the gas or air breathed. Tlic observations were made on a guinea-pig in a bell-jar 
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In it Latoisier defined the l>rlitcipe oxygine, and fixed air or clialkv-acid air he proposed 
iiencclortfa to designate under the name of “carbonic acid”. The' memoir also contains 
the term vital air. He gives quantitative results of his experiments on the reduction 
charcoal, and he allows for the formation of water by the combustion of 
inliamniable air in the charcoal. This observation is accounted for bv the fact that 
the paper must have been revised in the light of Cavendish’s tvatcr experiments, since 
tt tvas not actually published until 1784. , 


While all these experiments were going on Lavoisier had been pursuing work on an 
important parallel line. In November 1777 he had hcgtin to measure specific heats of 
various substances. These were interrupted, and taken up again briefly in 1781. In 
July 1782 the cx])criments began again [66]. He had, however, how obtained the collab- 
oration of a scientist whose reputation stands as high as his own — Laplace, the mathema- 
tician. In the winter of 1782-83 very important work -was carried out, and the Memoir 
on heat [67] was published in 17S4, but in the volume of the Mciiioircs for 1780. Black 
was reputed to have used a calorimeter — but not an ice-calorimeter — a number of years 
previoitsly, and Crawford was working on the subject of animal heat about the same 
time as Lavoisier; but these results do not affect the investigation which will now' be 
described. Of the two men it was probably Lavoisier himself who invented a new type 
of calorimeter, of which examples were to be seen before the war in the Conservatoire des 
Arts el Metiers at Paris. The apparatus w'as based on the theory that if a warm body 
is applied to a, block of ice, the heat first transforms a slice of ice into water, the re- 
mainder of the block remaining at the same temperature. If it were possible to obtain 
a hollow sphere of ice, the warmer atmosphere would act onlv on the outside layer, and 
the temperature of the remainder would be constant. If a tvarm body was then placed 
inside the hollow of the sphere, the inside layer of ice would be melted, but the tem- 
perature of the inner portion of the wall would be unaffected. Hence the water winch 
collected inside the hollow would be due only to the cooling of the -body inside it. The 
construction of the calorimeter will be understood from Mine. Lavoisier's illustration, 
which appeared in the original memoir and also in the Traitc. The body to be ini’es- 
tigated is placed in the wire basket. The wall of the sphere is represented by the nttddm 
chamber, filled with ice; the water produced is run off through the lower outlet. Tim 
middle chamber is itself insulated by the ice in the outer chamber. This long memoir 
contains many important observations, theoretical and experimental, but it is only the 
fourth, concluding, section which concerns us. The authors pointed out that rccen 
experiments — ^those of Lavoisier of course — had shown that in respiration 
part of the air is “either absorbed, or altered, or converted into fixed air by the addition 
of a principle which we shall call the base of fi.xcd air, to avoid all discussion ot its 
nature” (italics in the original) [68], They'^ then carried out experiments on the respira- 
tions of guinea-pigs in a confined atmosphere. From the average of their results they 
concluded that a guinea-pig produces 224 gr. of fitted air in ten hours, and by a variation 
of the method they .showed that the changing of vital air into fixed air is the only enec 
of respiration on air. In experiments described earlier in the memoir they had shown 
that in the combustion of charcoal the production of one ounce of fixed air involves 
the melting of 26-692 oz. of ice. Hence the formation of 224 gr. of fixed air involves 
the production of heat sufficient to melt 10-38 oz. of ice. In an actual experiment with 
a guinea-pig in the calorimeter they found that in ten hours 13 oz. of ice were melted, 
and they thought that this represented approximately the heat which had to be renewed 
by the vital functions of the animal. For reasons which to us are not entirely satisfactory 
they also thought that this amount would have to be reduced by 2)4 oz'. to give an 
approximately true result. Hence, from the correspondence between the amount of ice 
mdted by a guinea-pig and by the combustion of charcoal in the production of a given 
amount of fixed air in each case, they concluded that the principal cause of animal 
heat is that heat which is liberated in 'the transformation of vital into fixed air. They 
continue : 



i from there it courses through the whole animal system” [69], 

„A r -.nl-ire .almost gave the true explan.ation: but just as the phlogiston 
nr™had^ misled so many brilliant chemists, here was the theory of the material nature 
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remains • approximately constant. He also enunciated two laws which have apparently 
not been much followed up since then; that the increase in the pulse-rate is directly 
proportional to the work done; and that the oxygen consumed is proportional to the 
product of the respiration- and pulse-rates. In the memoir Lavoisier goes too far in saying 
that the absolute result must vary in individuals with such conditions as their age and 
state of vigour — since there is no evidence that Seguin was not the only subject. He 
gave 1,728 cubic polices (34-0 litres) as an “average” figure of oxygen consumption for a 
man per hour, and he also gave provisional figures for the carbonic acid liberated, and 
the amount of carbon and hydrogen taken from the blood. Finally, he discussed what 
he considered to be the medical bearings of his discoveries. The statement is often 
made that Lavoisier held that the place where the slow combustion takes place is the 
lungs. A passage in this memoir makes one wonder whether he had not by this time 
a fairly open mind on the subject. He says that there is no decisive proof that the 
carbonic acid exhaled is produced in the lung or in the course of the circulation; it is 
even possible that this gas may be the product of digestion, may be carried to the lung, 
and liberated from the blood in proportion as the oxygen combines with it by a superior 
affinity. 

The First Memoir on Transpiration [78] was read on April 14, 1790, but was not 
actuallv published until four years after his death. Transpiration is an aqueous emana- 
tion which exudes from the skin and from the lungs, and which is sensible only when 
it ceases to be in solution. Lavoisier approached the problem from the aspect of loss 
of weight in the individual. He conceived that the lung secreted “carbonized hydrogen” — 
from the Traite it would seem that this was his idea of the hydrocarbon radicle — and that 
the water formed from this and from the union of hydrogen and oxygen had to be got 
rid of. Seguin was equipped with a suit fitting close to the skin and made of a material 
similar to oiled-silk. In this way they were able to ascertain the loss of weight in the 
test individual due to respiration together with transpiration, and separately the loss due 
to respiration alone. Lavoisier estimated a man’s loss of weight in twenty-four hours 
as 1 here 13 onces. 

A letter which Lavoisier wrote to Black of Edinburgh on November 13, 1790 [79], 
is his last authentic and untouched account of his views on respiration. He repeats the 
conclusions expressed in his first respiration memoir, and emphasizes that animal heat 
is constant in'’^all circumstances, that respiration is the same in any concentration of 
oxygen provided that the carbonic acid is removed, and that nitrogen plays no jiart In 
the process. Tlie results are given, apparently with much greater detail — which on 
examination proves to be largely superficial-i-in the Second Memoir on Respiration [80]. 
This paper was one of several communications read to the Academy by Lavoisier 
between March 9, 1791, and Februars’ 21, 1792: all of these have been lost with the 
exception of this and the following memoir [8 1]. Neither of these saw the light until 
1814. when they were published, perhaps altered, by Seguin. The work for this present 
memoir was carried out on guinea-pigs, and the results are stated in detail. But although 
many experiments were carried out, the presentation of the data leaves much to be 
desired. Among new points introduced are the statement of the itching effect of carbonic 
acid gas on the skin — throwing some light as it does on Lavoisier’s views regarding the 
noxious effect when the gas is respired — and the observation that in anv respirable air, 
oxygen in excess of that necessary for combustion is inert, 

The Second Memoir on Transpiration was read to the Academy on February 21, 1792, 
and published by Seguin in 1814 [82]. They believe that the transpired material would 
block the pores of the skin were it not for a surface respiration which takes place on the 
skin. That being the case, there must be alteration of the air near the skin surface. 
This point was investigated by withdrawing specimens of air for anaivsis from within 
Seguin’s elastic suit. The action of air in complicating transpiration per se was also 
e.xcluded by weighing Seguin before and after he entered a bath, and by analvsing the 
bath water. Loss of weight in water was in all circumstances less than that in air. This 
was explained by the assumption that the skin contained both absorbing {inhalant) and 
excretory {exhaiant) vessels, and that in a bath the absorbing vessels took in a little 
water. Throughout this memoir too much emphasis is placed on the possibilitv of the 
individual being able to maintain his body temperature by muscular work. Thev finallv 
attempted to apply their findings to everydav life, and especiallv to the effect of "clothing 
on the metabolism. ' ' ' ° 

A full discussion of these memoirs must be reserved for another place, but meanwhile 
comment should be made on certain points. Lavoisier was undoubtedly the real dis- 
coverer of the true functions of oxygen in combustion, and he extended his results in 
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over water. -1 he animal rested on network covering an elevated wooden dish Uibile) 
nhich was filled with caustic alkali by siphonage, and a similar dish containing alkali 
iioatccl on the surface of the water. Individual experiments sometimes lasted several 
days, and Lavoisier showed .that_ whether the atmosphere is vital air or common air, the 
amount of vital^ air consumed is always the same. Nitrogen and hydrogen were un- 
affected by respiration, and no more carbon or hydrogen were consumed in vital air 
than in common air. The very significant observation was now made that guinea-pigs 
consumed more vital air during digestion, and likewise during movement. 

They then extended their observations to man. and Seguin insisted that he should be 
the subject. The apjiaratus used was shown at the meeting of the Academy, but the 
promise given by Lavoisier that it would be described in a later memoir was never 
completely fidfillcd. From the brief particulars actually given in a later paper and from 
Mmc. Lavoisier’s drawing (fig, 2) it would appear that Seguin breathed oxygen through 



FIG. 2.— LAVOISIER IN HIS LABORATORY AT THE ARSENAL. AFTER A DRAWING 
LAVOISIER. Lavoisier stands at the pneumatic trough. Seguin is the subject of an experiment on the respiwu 
of a man at rest. Alme. Lavoisier is taking notes. 


a mask which was in some manner stuck to the face [se mastiqimit stir la pcau). They 
emphasize that the experiments were carried out majny times. The thermometer scale 
used was that of Reaumur. (It should be noted passim that very few references have 
ever done justice to these observations. Of the two longest known to me, Lusk [mj 
tabulates the results but does not name the scale; Aykroyd [77], in reproducing Lusks 
table, assumes that the Centigrade scale was used.) 


Lavoisier showed that a fasting man at rest at a temperature of 26° R. (32o C.) 

used up 1,210 cubic ponces (23-8 litres) of oxygen per hour. When the temperature was 
reduced to 12° R. (15° C.) the consumption rose to 1,3*14 cubic ponces (26-5 litres) per 
hour During digestion at an unstated temperature, iiresumablv 15' C., he used 
I 800 to 1 900 cubic ponces (35 to 37 litres) per hour. After exercise during which he 
did the equivalent of raising a weight of 15 livres to a height of 613 pieds in fifteen 
minutes 110 531 foot pounds)~tempcraturc un.statcd— the oxygen con.sumption rose to 
a 961) rnbic (65 litrc.s) per hour, and when approximately the same amount ot 

work was cLried out during digestion the intake .again rose to 4.600 cubic /»>»c« 
\ results are remarkablv accurate, it is of more import- 

(90-5 established — and recognized that he had established — the fact 

ance that < * nvyeen absorbed depends upon the three factors, temperature, 

that th^ jje noted that in all the experiments the temperature of the blood 
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remains approximately constant. He also enunciated two laws which have apparently 
not been much followed up since then; that the increase m the pulse-rate is directly 
proportional to the work done; and that the oxygen consumed is proportional to the 
product of the respiration- and pulse-rates. In the memoir Lavoisier goes too far in saying 
that the absolute result must vary in individuals with such conditions as their age an 
state of vigour — since there is no evidence that Seguin was not the only’ subject. e 
gave 1,728 cubic ponces (34-0 litres) as an “average” figure of oxygen consumption tor a 
man per hour, and he also gave provisional figures for the carbonic acid liberate, ana 
the amount of carbon and hydrogen taken from the blood. Finally', he discussed i\hat 
he considered to be the medical bearings of his discoveries. The statement is often 
made that Lavoisier held that the place where the slow combustion takes place is the 
lungs. A passage in this memoir makes one wonder whether he had not by this time 
a fairly open mind on the subject. He says that there is no decisive proof that the 
carbonic acid exhaled is produced in the lung or in the course of the circulation; it is 
even possible that this gas may be the product of digestion, may be carried to the lung, 
and liberated from the blood in proportion as the oxygen combines with it by a superior 
affinity. 


The First Memoir on Transpiration [78] was read on April 14, 1790, hut was not 
actuallv published until four years after his death. Transpiration is an aqueous emana- 
tion which exudes from the skin and from the lungs, and which is sensible only when 
it ceases to be in solution. Lavoisier approached the problem from the aspect of loss 
of weight in the individual. He conceived that the lung secreted “carbonized hy'drogen” — - 
from the Traite it would seem that this was his idea of the hydrocarbon radicle— and that 
the water formed from dtis and from the union of hydrogen and oxygen had to be got 
rid of. Seguin was equipped with a suit fitting close to the skin and made of a material 
similar to oiled-silk. In this way they were able to ascertain the loss of weight in the 
test individual due to respiration together with transpiration, and separately the loss due 
to respiration alone. Lavoisier estimated a man’s loss of weight in twenty-four hours 
as 1 here 13 onces. 


A letter which Lavoisier wrote to Black of Edinburgh on November 13, 1790 [79], 
is his last authentic and untouched account of his views on respiration. He I’epeats the 
conclusions expressed in his first respiration memoir, and emphasizes that animal heat 
is constant in all circumstances, that respiration is the same in any concentration of 
oxygen provided that the carbonic acid is removed, and that nitrogen plays no part in 
the process. Tlie results are given, apparently with much greater detail — which on 
examination proves to be largely superficial-7-iw the Second Memoir on Respiration [80]. 
This paper was one of several communications read to the Academy by Lavoisier 
between March 9, 1791, and February 21, 1792; all of these have been lost with the 
exception of this and the following memoir [81]. Neither of these saw the light until 
1814, when they were published, perhaps altered, by Seguin. The work for this present 
memoir was carried out on guinea-pigs, and the results are stated in detail. But although 
many experiments were carried out, the presentation of the data leaves much to be 
desired. Among new points introduced are the- statement of the itching effect of carbonic 
acid gas on the skin — ^throwing some light as it does on Lavoisier’s views regarding the 
noxious effect when the gas is respired — and the observation that in any respirable air, 
oxygen in excess of that necessary for combustion is inert, 

The Second Memoir on Transpiration was read to the Academy on February 21, 1792, 
and published by Seguin in 1814 [82]. Tliey believe that the transpired material would 
block the pores of the skin were it not for a surface respiration which takes place on the 
skin. That being the case, there must be alteration of the air near the skin surface. 
’This point was investigated by withdrawing specimens of air for analvsis from within 
Seguin’s elastic suit. The action of air in complicating transpiration ’ per se was also 
excluded by weighing Seguin before and after he entered a bath, and by analvsing the 
bath water. Loss of weight in water was in all circumstances less than that in air. This 
was explained by the assumption that the skin contained both absorbing {inhalant) and 
excretory {e.xhalant) vessels, and that in a bath the absorbing vessels took in a little 
water. Throughout this memoir too much emphasis is placed on the possibilitv of the 
individual being able to maintain his body temperature by muscular work. Thev finallv 
attempted to apply their findings to everyday life, and esp'eciallv to the effect of "clothine 
on the metabolism. - , . 5 

A full discussion of these memoirs must be reserved for another place, but meanwhile 
comment should be made on certain points. Lavoisier was undoiibtedlv uhe real dis- 
coverer of the true functions of oxygen in combustion, and he extended his results in 
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brilliant fehion to the process of respiration in animals and in man. As he savs, "the 
torch 01 life is lighted at the moment when the infant draws his first breath, and is 
extinguished only on his death” [83]. His experiments on metabolism — if they are 
cotrcctly expressed in these last memoirs — were no doubt circumscribed bv the fact 
that he thought that combustion probably took place in the lungs; that free hvdrogen, 
or at least the hydrogen base or radicle, was combusted to form water; and that he had 
no idea tiint food could be stored in the liver and other organs for future use. Yet there 
is reason to believe that he might have solved these jiroblems had he been granted a 
longer life. It has already been noted that he admitted that the blood might contain 
carbonic acid, and he says in one memoir that they intended to carry' out blood analysis 
and experiments on digestion [84]. It is at least conceivable that the penetrating mind 
of Lavoisier would have ultimately noticed that if hydrogen from the body is consumed 
in the lungs to form water, it is very unlikely that it can be breathed unaltered in respired 
air — a fact which he had already proved. Lavoisier's ideas were probablv not fully 
worked out at the tinic of his death. Certainly the presentation of the results in these 
last memoirs is scarcely adequate, and it is particularly unfortunate that Berthelot found 
no laboratory note-books relating to this period [85]. So far as oxygen consumption w,is 
concerned Lavoisier was on his own ground, and a master. He chose to follow this up 
by experiments on the loss of weight in metabolism. C.onsidering his earlier experiments 
on calorimetry, he might quite possibly have switched over to heat loss had he lived 
longer — and then our already great debt to him might have been even greater. The fact 
that he liad not done so at the time of his death was probablv due to the difficulty of 
constructing a calorimeter for human experiments. 


Reference is sometimes made to the highly-coloured passages in these last memoirs 
in which Lavoisier visualizes metabolism experiments of the future and drags in com- 
parisons of metabolism in the rich and in the poor. In my view these passages arc of 
no great importance. It should he remembered that Lavoisier had always been 
interested in economic matters, and that the Revolution was afoot. The style is different 
from that of earlier memoirs, and Segiiin may have been in part responsible. Tins 
supposition would not be inconsistent with his later history. Seguin was 21 vears old 
when the First Memoir on Respiration was read. He consorted with Fourcroy, Benlioilet 
and other scientists W’ho had revolutionary sympathies. In the year nf Lavoisier’s demli 
he had, at the age of 26, become one of the budding capitalists of the Revolution. He 
had evolved improved processes for making leather, had had tanneries 'built for hmi- 
and in a few vears was a very rich man. In his later vears he was a leading aufhoi'Jty 
on banking and finance, and a well-known eccentric [86]. 


On internal evidence there appear to be grounds for the suggestion that Lavoisier 
was only in part responsible for these last memoirs as they remain in their publisnca 
form. Perhap.s he intended them only as interim communications to the Academy, w 
be added to, corrected and polished- — ns was his wont — at leisure. No doubt the thoughts 
expressed are his, and he probably directed most of the experiments; but Segmn ot 
some other person possibly wrote down Lavoisier’s observations, the results of the expem 
ments in brief, and his deductions from them. To these appnrentlv Seguin added 
the extraneous analogies which are scarcely like the products of Lavoisier’s logical and 
practical mind. A possible exception is the First Memoir on Respiration, which, apart 
from the fact that the experimental results are not given in great detail, is dearly on a 
different plane. Two years after Lavoisier's death his wife quarrelled with Seguin over 
the publication of the 'Memoires de Chimie. Grimaux [87] records that in his proposed 
preface to the work Seguin attributed to himself an equal share with Lavoisier in me 
conception of the project, Mme. Lavoisier was indignant at his presumption, and die 
project was abandoned until 1806, when she her.self edited the only two volumes of the 
Memoires which appeared. From a detailed study of the last memoirs on respiration 
and transpiration I have formed the tentative opinion that Seguin merely acted as an 
assi.stant and that conception and execution were both the work of Lavoisier him.self. His 
venerous acknowledgments of Seguin’s part constituted a step which Seguin hiniselt 
seems to have known ven- well how to use in his ascent. Until I have completed my 
studv of Seguin’s own writing-s on otlier subjects, however, I must advance this view with a 


certain reserve. 


T/ic Last Years 


'ri,„ l.,ci few vears of Lavoisier’s life, when these memoirs on re.spiration and tranmira- 
The last teo yeaw Revolution. In 1789 the 
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the object of a scurrilous attack by Marat, and in March the Ferme was suppressed by 
decree of the National Assembly. From that time Lavoisier threw himself with renewed 
vigour into the work of the Commission of Weights and Measures, and into a defence of 
the Academy against its enemies within itself and in political circles outside. His work 
on the Commission surtives, but the Academy in its old form was suppressed in August 
1793. Difficulties also arose over the Regie des Poudres, and on August 15, 1792, Lavoisier 
moved from the house at die Arsenal which he had occupied so happily for seventeen 
years. His cup was not yet full. Although the Ferme no longer existed, its former 
aaivities were very suspect, and accusations were being made — quite wrongly — against 
the former Farmers. The inquiries were very protracted, and on November 14, 1793, 
they were arrested. Lavoisier and the other accused persons, including his father-in-law, 
were imprisoned in the Prison of Port-Libre. There followed long delays, and attempts 
to obtain the release of the accused. On May 8, 1794, the trial took place — that trial at 
which the President, Coffinhal, declared; '‘La Republique ii’a pas besoin des savants, it 
faut que la justice suive son cottrs." On the same day the great injustice was done. “Only 
a moment to cut off his head”, said Lagrange, “and perhaps a hundred years before we 
see such another.” 

The Revolution had accomplished its most criminal act, and the science of respiration 
had to Wait over forty years for its next forward step. 


I am indebted to Professor Charles Singer and to Dr. Douglas McKie for reading 
the typescript of this paper. 

The weights and measures used throughout are, unless otherwise stated, those of the 
pre-Revolutionary French system. 
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brilliant fashion to the process of respiration in animals and in man. As he says, “the 
toren ot life is lighted at the moment when the infant draws his first breath, and is 
cxtinginsncd only on Jiis death'* [85]. His experiments on metabolism — if dm* arc 
correctly expressed in these last memoirs — ^\vcre no doubt circumscribed by the fact 
that he thought that combustion prohahly took jtlace in the lungs; that free hvdrogen, 
or at least the hydrogen base or radicle, was combusted to form water; and that he had 
no idea that food could he stored in the liver and other organs for future use. Yet there 
is reason to believe that he might have solved these problems had he been granted a 
longer life. It has already been noted that he admitted that the blood might contain 
carbonic acid, and he says in one memoir that they intended to carry out blood analysis 
and experiments on digestion [84], It is at least conceivable that the penetrating mind 
of Lavoisier would have ultiniateK' noticed that if hvdrogen from the bodv is consumed 
in the lungs to form water, it is very unlikely that it can he breathed unaltered in respired 
oir — a fact which lie Jiad already' proved. Lavoisier's ideas were probably not fully 
worked out at the time of his death. Certainly the presentation of the results in these 
last memoirs is scarcely’ adequate, and it is particularly unfortunate that Berthelot found 
no laboratory note-books relating to this period [85], So far as oxygen consumption uas 
concerned Lavoisier was on his own ground, and a master. He chose to follow iliis up 
by exjicriments on the loss of weight in metabolism. Considering his earlier cx])eriments 
on calorimetry, he might quite jiossiblv have switched over to heat lo.ss had he lived 
longer — and then our already great debt to him might have been even greater. The fact 
that lie had not done so at the time of his death was prob.ihly due to ilie difficulty of 
constructing n calorimeter for human experiments. 

Reference is sometimes made to the highly-coloured passages in these last memoirs 
in wliich Lavoisier visualizes metabolism experiments of the future and drags in com- 
parisons of metabolism in the rich and in the poor. In niv view these passage.s are ot 
no great importance. It should be remembered that Lavoisier had .alway.s been 
interested in economic matters, and that the Revolution was afoot. The style is diffaent 
from that of earlier memoirs, and Seguin m.ay have been in part re.sponsible. This 
sujiposition woidd not he inconsistent with his later history. Seguin w.-is 21 rears old 
when the First Memoir on Respiration was read. He consorted with Fourcroy. 
and other .scientists wlio had rcvolurionnrv sympntliic.s. In the year of Lavoisier's death 
he had, at the age of 26, become one of the budding capit.alists of the Revolution. He 
had evolved improved processes for making leather, had had tanneries 'hiiilt for hum 
and in a few years was a very rich man. In his later vear.s he was a leading ainnonty 
on banking and finance, and a well-known eccentric [86]. 


On internal evidence there appear to be grounds for the suggc.stion that Lavot^’or 
was only in part responsible for thc.se last memoirs .as they remain in their pubbsheti 
form. Perhaps he intended them only as interim communications to the Academy. ^ 
be added to, corrected and polished — as was his wont — at ieisure. No doubt the fJjougb's 
expre.sscd are his, and he probably directed most of the experiments; but Seguin or 
some other person possibly wrote down Lavoisier’s observations, the resuits of the 
ments in brief, and his deductions from them. To these .apparentlv Seguin 
the extraneous analogies which are scarcely like the products of Lavoisier's logical ana 
practical mind. A possible excejjtion is the First l^fetnoir on Respiration, which, ap.irt 
from the fact that the experimental results are not given in great detail, is dearly on a 
different plane. Two years after Lavoisier's death his wife quarrelled with Seguin over 
the publication of the 'Mcnioircs de Chiinic. Grimaiix [87] records that in his propo.sed 
preface to tlte work Seguin attributed to himself an equal share with Lavoisier in the 
conception of the project. Mine. Lavoisier was indignant at his presumption, and the 
project was abandoned until 1806, ivhen .she herself edited the only two volumes of die 
Mc'inoires which appeared. From a detailed study of the last memoirs on respiration 
and transpiration I have formed the tentative opinion that Seguin merely acted as an 
assistant and that conception and execution were both the work of Lavoisier himself. His 
eenerous acknowledgments of Seguin’s part constituted a step which Seguin himselt 
seems to have known ven' well how to use in his ascent. Until I have completed my 
„ writings on other subjects, however. I must advance this view with a 


.seems to 
study of Seguin’s ow 
certain reserve. 


T/ic Last Years 


T-u I few vears of Lavoisier's life, when these memoirs on respiration and transpira- 
tion^weK bdns written, belong to the history of the French Revolution. In 1789 the 


non ^vere oein,H Ofnf/><..Genen*il became the Nationa] Af^cmbJy. Lavoisier, a member 
hiirriedlv ossem i ‘ :i,L out of sv’inpathv with some of the aims of the Revolution; 
of the89 Club.wa?po s W^ ,,,, 

hut the Fenne "as anaim.nj .1 
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Audibility of the Radio Voice 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By T. B. JoBsox, M.D. 

The audibility of tlie Radio Voice must be considered from two points of view, that 
of the broadcasters and that of the audience. 

(1) Clear enunciation hy the announcers goes a long way to help the deaf part of 
the audience; it also gready adds to the comfort of those whose hearing capacity is 
good. One observes this in listening at the cinema. You hear every word spoken by 
actors such as Ralph Richardson, Herbert Marshall, or Aubrey Smith. You strain to 
catch the words of odiers who shall be nameless. Much of their speech is inaudible 
even to the non-deaf. 

The only cure for this lack of audibility is in the teaching of elocution. Quite apart 
from broadcasting or acting, out everyday comfort woidd be greatly increased if people 
were taught to speak properly. I suggest that elocution should be a standard subject 
in our schools, for both boys and girls, and not an extra subject, as it is now. 

(2) The audience consists of all types and conditions of men; the highly educated, 
the quick thinker, the poorly educated, the slow thinker, those with normal hearing, 
those with defective hearing^ the young with quick reactions, the elderly with slight 
senile deafness and a time-lag in interpreting the sounds heard. Also, we must include 
a number of other nationals whose knowledge of English is not perfect. 

The deaf audience varies, of course, from the slightly deaf to the totally deaf. It 
includes those deaf for high tones, as well as those whose hearing is deficient in the lower 
tones. 

When the deaf person is listening to the Radio Voice, he has to listen harder. He 
often has to strain his listening power and develops fatigue. This applies very par- 
ticularly to the middle-aged and old people. They have a time-lag in interpreting the 
sounds. Their reaaions to sound are delayed. So it follows that if such a person is 
listening to a very rapid speaker, he gets behind in his hearing, misses a word, and so 
may lose the gist of the sentences. He has to start again and do his best to catch up. 
He then gets tired of listening and gives it up as a bad job. When such a person listens 
to a speaker who speaks at an optimum rate, with adequate pauses, he has no difficulty 
whatever in hearing every word without fatigue. 

Iti a broadcast on the B.B.C. announcers, Mr, John Snagge alluded to the listening 
"fathers”, who did not hear as well as thev used to. Thev represent a large and, I 
™P°ttant section of the audience. 

The problem of the deaf has been taken up mainly by the National Institute for the 
Deaf. Their principal care, however, is of the deaf and dumb, and those suffering from 
extreme degrees of deafness, whereas our problem is to investigate subtotal deafness, 
to find out the numbers of the partially deaf who listen to the Radio Voice. 

It is difficult to obtain anv exact statistics of the partially deaf. In a survey made by 
Laura Spelman for the Rockefeller Foundation, it was found that three million children 
m American schools were suffering from some degree of deafness — a surprising number. 
In this country, evidence goes to show that the incidence is not so high. The Annual 
Report for year 1930, of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, shows 
defective hearing in 6,859 out of 1,770,779 children examined. This is about 4 per thou- 
sand. Other investigators have found 6 to 8 per thousand. 

The number of the deaf increases with age. The various causes of deafness continue 
to operate and reach their maximum in old age. Mr. Arthur Wells investigated this 
subjtyt in 1937 (Brit. med. /., 1937 (ii), 18). After patient inquiiy, he estimated that 
one in six persons in England and Wales was defective in one or both ears. This means 
that over seven millions of our people are somewhat de.af. This is a verv considerable 
proportion of our Radio audience, and deserves the attention of the B.B.C. 

-STATisTiaxi. Review 

From this short analysis of the Radio audience, it is clear that it includes a laree 
number of people who are dependent for their Radio reception on the skill and c.arc 
April — Otol. 1 
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Audibility of the Radio Voice 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By T. B. JoBsox, M.D. 

The audibility of the Radio Voice must be considered from two points of view, that 
of the broadcasters and that of the audience. 

(1) Clear enunciation by the announcers goes a long way to help the deaf part of 
the audience; it also gready adds to the comfort of those whose hearing capacity is 
good. One observes this in listening at the cinema. You hear every word spoken by 
actors such as Ralph Richardson, Herberr Marshall, or Aubrey Smith. You strain to 
catch the words of others who shall be nameless. Much of their speech is inaudible 
even to the non-deaf. 

The only cure for this lack of audibility is in the teaching of elocution. Quite apart 
from broadcasting or acting, our everyday comfort would be greatly increased if people 
were taught to speak properly. I suggest that elocution should be a standard subject 
in our schools, for both boys and girls, and not an extra subject, as it is now. 

(2) The audience consists of all types and conditions of men; the highly educated, 
the quick thinker, the poorly educated, the slow thinker, those with normal hearing, 
those with defective hearing, the young with quick reactions, the elderly with slight 
senile deafness and a time-lag in interpreting the sounds heard. Also, we must include 
a number of other nationals whose knowledge of English is not perfect. 

The deaf audience varies, of course, from the slightly deaf to the totally deaf. It 
includes those deaf for high tones, as well as those whose hearing is deficient in the lower 
tones. 

1^’hen the deaf person is listening to the Radio Voice, he has to listen^ harder. He 
often has to strain his listening power and develops fatigue. This applies vety par- 
ticularly to the middle-aged and old people. They have a time-lag in interpreting the 
sounds. Their reactions to sound are delayed. So it follows that if such a person is 
listening to a very rapid speaker, he gets behind in his hearing, misses a word, and so 
may lose the gist of the sentences. He has to start again and do his best to catch up. 
He then gets tired of listening and gives it up as a bad job. When such a person listens 
to a speaker who speaks at an optimum rate, with adequate pauses, he has no difficulty 
whatever in hearing every word without fatigue. 

In a broadcast on the B.B.C. announcers, Mr. John Snagge alluded to the listening 
“fathers”, who did not hear as well as they used to. They represent a large and, I 
think, vety’ important section of the audience. 

The problem of the deaf has been taken up mainly by the National Institute for the 
Deaf. Their principal care, however, is of the deaf and dumb, and those suffering from 
extreme degrees of deafness, whereas our problem is to investigate subtotal deafness, 
to find out the numbers of the partially deaf who listen to the Radio Voice. 

It is difficult to obtain any exact statistics of the partially deaf. In a survey made by 
Laura Spelman for the Rockefeller Foundation, it was found that three million children 
in Ainerican schools were suffering from some degree of deafness — a surprising number. 
In this country, evidence goes to .show that the incidence is not so high. The Annual 
Report for year 1930, of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, shows 
defeaive hearing in 6,859 out of 1,770,779 children examined. This is about 4 per thou- 
sand. Other investigators have found 6 to 8 per thousand. 

The number of the deaf increases with age. The various causes of deafness continue 
to operate and reach their maximum in old age. Mr. Arthur Wells investigated this 
subject in 1937 {Brit. med. /., 1937 (ii), 18). After patient inquiry, he estimated that 
tme in six persons in England and Wales was defective in one or both ears. This means 
that over seven millions of our people are somewhat deaf. This is a very considerable 
proportion of our Radio audience, and deserves the attention of the B.B.C. 

BxA’nsTiCAL Review 

From this short analysis of the Radio audience, it is clear that it includes a large 
number of people who are dependent for their Radio reception on the skill and care 
.4pril— Otol. 1 
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of those who arc issuing the broadcasts. ■ Not all of this number listen in, as it includes 
Uie very young, but u docs include a very important group, namely, the eldcrh% who, 
in addition to their aural defect, develop a titne-lag.' They hear the sound, but their 
cerebration is slow. They take longer to analyse and register the sound. This compels 
them to Insten more intently, and, after a time, this produces fatigue. The speed at 
which the broadcast is uttered, and the adequacy of the pauses between the sentences, 
IS of c.vtrcme importance in producing comfortable reception and interpreting the 
sounds, heard. . 

Senile deafness is composed of two factors; (1) Loss of acuity in hearing sound. (2) 
Delayed interpretation of the sound heard. 

It is well known that hearing acuity diminishes with age. This diminution shows itself 
in the higher tones even at the age of 30. At ages over 50, the diminution for tones 
over 1,000 is marked. But even for tones in the speech range (128-512), acuity is lessened. 
At 60, the diminution is more marked (fig. 1). 
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Graph showing loss of high tones with increasing age. 

FIG. 1. — (Adapted from “Age Variations in Auditory Acuity*’, by C. C. Bunch, Archives cf 
Otoiarynsolo^y, 1929, 9 , 625.) 

This subject has been investigated by Dr, Bunch at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Fig. 1 shows very clearly the variation of hearing with age. It must be borne in 
mind that these tests were done on people who made no complaint of deafness. They do 
not include those wliose deafness had become manifest. 

We are concerned at the moment with the loss of hearing for the human voice-— 
tones C.128 to C.512. The diagram (fig. 2) (Negus, V. E., “Mechanism of the Laiyn.v , 
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page 432, fig. 151, Heinemann, 1929) c.xplains this point very clearly. It shows that the 
highest note in the average female voice is only midway between C.512 and C.1024, and 
the lowest bass note in the average male is midway hetween C.64 and C.128, The funda- 
mental tones of the ordinarv'speaking voice lie hetween these extremes. 

The second factor in senile deafness is delayed hearing, the slowing-up of the inter- 
pretation of the sounds heard, or delayed cerebration. The audiometer does not measure 
this factor. Even our consulting-room testing, by watch, whisper, and conversational 
voice, does not demonstrate this. A patient will often hear a whisper at 10 or 12 feet, 
and yet fail to understand a person who is talking rapidly, even in a louder voice. This 
combination of diminished hearing with delayed hearing exists in a large proportion 
of the Radio audience. This group must be added to that of the estimated one-sLxth 
who show actual evidence of deafness. 

The time-lag is a very important point. It increases gradually with age. Let us 
assume that it begins to* manifest itself about the age of 50. The Registrar-General’s 
figures for 1938 give the “over 50” (i.e. 50 to 85 years old and upwards) number of our 
population as 10,289,800. No doubt a large proportion of these are keen listeners to the 
B.B.C. 

There are also, a large number of foreigners here at present. They too have a lag 
unless they are very expert linguists. 

All credit must be given to the B.B.C. for the trouble and care tltey take in making 
their broadcasts. The announcers are for the most part excellent. It is difficult to 
enforce a certain rate of speech and a certain space of time for pause, but I do think one 
should tty to find an optimum rate, a rate that would n'ot be tedious to the quick hearers, 
and yet acceptable to the deaf. The broadcaster is here in a dilemma. He has an 
audience of millions. He has to do his best to please everj’body. Some of his deaf 
listeners, the early otosclerotics, and those with middle-ear deafness, hear the higher 
tones better. They hear the voices of children and females better than men. However, 
the number of people with this type of defect is much less than those who belong to the 
older group, who hear lower tones better. 

My deaf patients say they can hear every word of Mr. Churchill’s speeches, but hardly 
a word of some of our popular comedians. 

The larger proportion of the deaf audience hear a man’s voice more easily than that 
of a woman. Even the golden voice of the lady-announcer fails to charm. A man is 
certainly the best choice for a Radio speaker, but even he. if he wishes to reach the 
maximum number of his audience, must carefully arrange, not only his elocution, but 
■ also his rate of speech and his pauses. Of course one realizes that the slow, stately 
oratorical style is apt to be tedious to the majority of his audience who have no hearing 
defect, but I do think that there is an optimum rate of speech, which, combined with 
adequate pauses, would give untold comfort to the deaf portion of his audience. It 
should be possible to ascertain this optimum rate of speech and thus bring comfort 
and enjoyment to millions. 


Mr. John Snagge: We of the B.B.C. are not unaware of our responsibilities in the matter 
of the spoken word. But it must be remembered that the microphone is a new invention 
and "broadcasting” was an unkno^vn word in the days of my own grandfather. Our age 
is 21. In ten days time the B.B.C. "comes of age”. In those twenty-one years we have 
had to find our way, and we have learned a lot. but we have not, and shall not have learned 
all there is to know for many years to come. Indeed, I have spent during those twenty-one 
years only nineteen years in company with the microphone, and I can say with truth 
that the problems of to-day are far greater than ever they have been, and I believe 
sometimes that the longer I spend in broadcasting the less I know. 

In the matter of medical science I am a layman. The only training I have received in 
broadcasting comes from, probabb- the finest school of all, experience. 

What I may say about the Radio Voice must apply' only to the work which is being done 
by the announcers, news readers, and those people who are selected and appointed to the 
B.B.C. to be the official voice, or if you will, the “shop window” of the B.B.C. We cannot 
any more than anyone else give people new voices. We have not the time, at any rate 
just now, to be the Professor Higgins of Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion”. So far as the 
spoken word and English of the announcers is concerned, we are not there to instruct 
ouf listeners. We are there to be understood by the greatest majority of listeners. 
Criticism is often justified, and if constructive is often invaluable. It is by this means 
that we have learned to find our way, and very largely why the B.B.C. does to-day hold 
a good deal of respect both in this country, and, in these days of %var, throughout the 


T President’s plea for the deaf is one of which we are not unconscious, and indeed 
T 3 * ti? myself learned much which I only hope may lead to a better service to them 
problem. What’ of those who do not speak the English of the 
aouin, of those who speak and whose ears are attuned to the many dialects and hundreds 
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And what of the quality of reception due either to bad reception areas or poor, quality 
receiving sets? 


like, if I may, to say a word about the most obvious and best known of our 
activities so far as Home Listeners are concerned — that of the news bulletins and their 
reading. To paraphrase a famous advertisement, they should' be read "Not too slow, not 
too fast, but just right”. What is "just right"? There are many factors which combine to 
make audibility and intelligibility. The President spoke of enunciation. This must be 
one of the most important factors, but it can be overdone, and when it is the all-important 
rhythm of English may be lost. It is, I think, a national failing that we are lazj' speakers 
of our language. We do not as a whole move our mouths properly when we speak. Com- 
pare us with some foreigners such as the French or the Italians. We have a habit of 
slurring our words and sentences, . and I agree whole-heartedly with the President’s 
suggestion that as a matter of course we should be taught to speak. We should be taught 
all those things that go to make lor clarity of speech — emphasis, pausing, speed, intona- 
tion. I do not, however, suggest that a standard form of English should be spoken throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. Our true dialects should nev'er be allowed to 
die: they are characteristics and traditions of which we may well be proud. But there 
are accents and intonations which are neither traditional nor pure, and which have crept 
into our speech, and which jar badly on the ear. But there must be, and I believe there 
is, a standard form of English which is understood by all, or nearly all, English-speaking 
people, and it is this form which we in the Corporation have tried to maintain. 


The microphone and loud speaker are not kind. They tell the truth sometimes unpleas- 
antly. There are many that I know, and I can speak personally, who when they first 
heard a recording of their o^vn voice were surprised and often shocked- 
We must always bear in mind that affectations or simple curiosities of speech which 
would not normally be noticed in physical conversation may cause continual irritations 
when heard through the loud speaker, and they are often 'emphasized. Once a voice 
irritates, the listener is distracted from the sense of fhe words or speech, and will often 
say that he cannot hear the speaker. In point of fact be is not listening. 

There was a curious and interesting incident about the speed of reading which came to 
light a year or so ago. We were told by letter, telephone and verbally that the midnight news 
was always read much too fast. Many people added that no doubt the news reader wished to 
go to bed, but that night was the only chance he or she had to listen, as they \vorked ail 
day and late. The accusations became so general that I investigated the facts. 

It ivas found in fact that there was no alteration at all in the speed of reading. What 
}vas, I think, the answer was that the reaction of the listener at that time of night, and 
after long hours of work, was slower. The fault did not lie with us, but the cure did. 
The midnight news is therefore so far as possible read just that fraction slower. 

The broadcaster has to rely solely upon his voice — he cannot give meaning or clarity 
by gesture or expression as we do in our conversations. Therefore clarity of enunciation 
is of the first importance. > „ 

I have learned much from what the President has said regarding speed in relation 
to those whose misfortune it is to be deaf. I think there may well be a general optimum, 
but there is also an individual optitmum. There can no more be a general 
speech for all and any speaker than there is a general standard of language. The individual 
characteristics count greatly in accordance with the other factors which go to make tor 
clarity. The speed in words per minute of those who read the news varies between loo 
and 176 words per minute, but one is said by our listeners to be more audible than 
another. And not by any means the same reader; and certainly the most audible is not 
the slowest. 

The secret of speed does not lie in words per minute, but in proper and adequate pauses 
and in realizing and transmitting the sense values of the English language. Here too 
rhythm plays an all-important part; a pause however brief, wrongly placed, can cause 
the listener uncertainty as to the meaning, and in adjusting himself thereby does not 
listen to the ne.xt few words. 

The B.B.C. during its few years of existence has not only adopted a standard form 
of English with so far as possible a standard pronunciation, but has also developed ana 
established a standard form of reading the news bulletins. We heard much at one time 
about the “tendentious inflection”, implying that the reader was conveying his own inter- 
pretation of the news and failing to be impersonal; others complaining that he was 
so impersonal that he showed his disinterest in the news. He must be impersonal, not 
only in the political matters, but in all facts, news, and information, it is his job to convey- 
It is for the listener to give the interpretations. 

During 1940 when the reading of news was not a particularly pleasant or enviable 
occupation (we broadcast day after day a series of setbacks and of defeats) it was no 
uncommon thing to receive letters from our listeners saying on the one hand; “I know 
the news is bad, why should the reader make it worse?" and on the other hand: “The news 
is bad, but don't let the reader put on forced cheerfulness.” And both listeners would 
be referring to the same bulletin and both asking “Why can't we have someone to read 
the news wnom we can hear?” What they really meant was “to whom we will listen”. You 
may be quite sure that when it is good news these same people will, and do, listen 

regardless of the reader. . j - a , . j 

Ikvice recently an experiment was tried by introducing to the regular team a reader 
hrmieht with him inflections and traces of dialects not heard amongst news readers 
till then ^ One was from the North Country, another from Scotland. Both these men 
were good readers so far as tone, speed, emphasis, and phrasing were concerned. The 
rxneriment failed— failed that is from the general point of view. They had of course 
^ ofii Vripnairp of armreciation from listeners m their own areas or county. It failed for 
E^rsflv Suse they were different from the others and from each other, 

^ 2 rfSracting The short "a" was heard in words like "aircraft”, "castle”, 

and manl^wlre^ listening® not to tohat he was saying but how he said it. In another case 
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the listeners complained that they never knew whether he was talking about Burma 
or a bomber and once again we were told that he couldnt be heard. 

The second reason is 1 think interesting. Both these men said the same 
thev said difficult for them to read the news as it was written and give full value to 
Ihlir form of speech idiom of the North and Scotland is quite different. The 

writing was Southern English and the voice Northern. o n, „ 

Many times we have been asked whether women Will ever reiffi the news, and J not 
why not The answer is that it is not the intention of rte B-B.C to appoint women 
news readers at present. This is in no way a reflection on their ability to read aloud, but 
because there are many people whose feelings would be ruffled in hearing news descriptions 
of war and particularly of battles read by women, and there is also the additumal reason 
that, as the President so rightly said, a man's voice is by many more easily heard than 

^ I'^'hope^i have been able to give some idea of the complexities which surround the 
life of the official broadcaster. It is a form of public speaking whrch is not comparable 
with any other. Recently we made an investigation into the speeds of speech of a nurnber 
of people who broadcast. Figures taken, all over a period of three minutes, showed that 
the speeds of the professional broadcasters headed a list in a group. The fastest of the 
news readers showed the figure 528, the slowest 488. ^ „ 

The difference is almost entirely made up not by speed of words, but length of pauses. 
The average pausing between sentences in the first case being just under two seconds, and 
between items three seconds, and in the second case two seconds between sentences and 
over four between items. The clarity in both cases was excellent. The other readers all 
maintained the same average speed with the same average pausing. Commander Kimmins 
who has broadcast so admirably on Naval affairs showed a speed in this category — 510 
words over three minutes, but his average pausing shewed only lA second average. 

The second group are taken from the ranks of public speakers. The Prime Minister, 
speaking over the microphone following the fall of France, averaged 400 words in three 
rninutes with average two second pauses at end cf sentences and 2^ at the end of para- 
graphs, and 1 to 1 4/5th in mid-sentence. 

The Deputy Prime Minister's speed was also 400 words in three minutes and his pausing 
at the end of sentences slightly less than two seconds, but mid-sentence pausing the same. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in broadcast address, was considerably slower. 325 in 
three minutes, but the pausing was considerably different. In mid-sentence or mid-phrase 
pauses were sometimes as great, if not greater, than at the end of a sentence or paragraph. 
This is a speech device frequently heard in the Church. Possibly it is the result of the 
spoken as opposed to the written word. 

One further instance is, I think, interesting. In a studio broadcast the Foreign Secretary 
spoke 385 words in three minutes with average pausing. A broadcast speech from the 
Royal Albert Hall before a large audience, showed a rate of 100 words. Here surely is the 
reason why the public speaker when before the microphone shows a considerable lower 
speed. (The figure of 100 is, by the way, the figure excluding applause.) The public speaker 
can gauge his speed by his visual audience. He can, in a large hall, theatre, or church 
hear his own voice and hear perhaps the echo of it. The broadcaster cannot. 

If the broadcaster were to speak as though he were before a large audience, as though, 
in fact, he were on a platform, the listeners would be the first to condemn. 

No one wishes to have speeches made to him in his own home. He wishes to hear 
clearly, not loudly, intimately not pompously, or too formally, what the news or information 
is. Here lies the success of many broadcasters — C. H. Middleton, Christopher Stone, the 
late Professor John Hilton. It's not so much what they said as the way they said it. 
They used the language and phraseology of the ordinarj' man. Their speed, their pausing, 
iheir emphasizing, their tone, was normal in everyday speech and they could be heard. 

The average receiving set does not give a true and faultless reproduction of the sound 
vowels and consonants as they leave the mouth. Much of it, when heard at the loudspeaker, 
must be guesswork. If the English is strange, the strain on the listener is greater and 
the greater the strain, the sooner the fatigue, until ihe listener gives up and complains he 
cannot hear. 

™ ® remember that the listener should not have to strain to listen. 

That IS why our Talks Department and our Presentation Department spend much time in 
editing and watching the scripts and announcements which are broadcast, so that what 
is said should be said in the simplest way and therBb 3 ' understood and heard without 
strain or fatigue. 

The President referred to some of the comedians who broadcast. Not all axe trans- 
gressors in the niatter of speed. How often do we hear a question asked by one and the 
question repeated by his companion and sometimes twice repeated before the answer 
is told. But there are others. I agree, who are fast and much of the success 
of Tommj- Handlej- is his sjoeed and the unexpectedness of his remarks. Take these away 
from him and his popularity would quickij' die. I fear there ma\' be a number who 
cannot listen through fault}- hearing, but I do know cases of elderly people who do and can 
hear him because I think they enforce concentration. 

But thpv are the artistes who come on occasions to the B.B.C. The regular broadcasters 
announcers, have many factors to bear in mind in front of the' 
have, by experience, developed and practised a fairly consistent 
rate of speech. Tlie opUmum must, I think, be largely individual, the natural character- 
istic of the individual should be retained. 

The great disadvantage of broadcasting is that it makes its appeal to one sense only 
importance that broadcasters should keep in mind the value of Hie 
beauty of speech. They must, in addition to regularizing their speech, modulate the 
voice as to pitch, emphasize correctly and be skilled in the subtle use of pau“el so al 
to introduce the eimct shade of colour required to keep up the interest and prevent anv 
we'll as'he usedTo."”'"' '^oes not hJllr qffite as 
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And what of the quality of reception due either to bad reception areas or poor quality 
receiving sets? 

I would lihe, if I may, to say a word about the most obvious and best known of our 
activities so far as Home Listeners are concerned — that of the news bulletins and their 
reading. To paraphrase a famous advertisement, they should be read "Not too slow, not 
too fast, but just right”. What is “just right”? There are many factors which combine to 
make audibility and intelligibility. The President spoke of enunciation. This must be 
one of the most important factors, but it can be overdone, and when it is the all-important 
rhythm of English may be lost. It is. I think, a national failing that we are !a 2 .v speakers 
of our language. We do not as a whole move our mouths properly when we speak. Com- 
pare us with some foreigners such as the French or the Italians. We have a habit of 
slurring our words and sentences. . and I agree whole-heartedly with the President's 
suggestion that as a matter of course we should be taught to speak. We should be taught 
all those things that go to make for clarity of speech — emphasis, pausing, speed, intona- 
tion. I do not, however, suggest that a standard form of English should be spoken throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. Our true dialects should never be allowed to 
die; they are characteristics and traditions of which we may well be proud. But there 
are accents and intonations which are neither traditional nor pure, and which have crept 
into our speech, and which jar badly on the ear. But there must be, and I believe there 
is, a standard form of English which is understood by all, or nearly all, English-speaking 
people, and it is this form which we in the Corporation have tried to maintain. 

The microphone and loud speaker are not kind. They tell the truth sometimes unpleas- 
antly. ■ There are mam- that I know, and 1 can speak personally, who when they first 
heard a recording of their own voice were surprised and often shocked. 

We must ahvay’s bear in mind that affectations or simple curiosities of speech which 
would not normally be noticed in physical conversation may cause continual irritations 
when heard through the loud speaker, and they are often emphasized. Once a voice 
irritates, the listener is distracted 'from the sense of the w'ords or speech, and will often 
say that he cannot hear the speaker. In point of fact he is not listening. 

There was a curious and interesting incident about the speed of reading which came to 
light a year or so ago. We were told by letter, telephone and verbally that tlie midnight news 
was always read much too fast. Many people added that no doubt the news reader wished to 
go to bed, but that night was the only chance he or she had to listen, as they worked all 
day and late. The accusations became so general that I investigated the facts. 

It was found in fact that there was no alteration at all in the speed of reading. What 
jvas, I think, the answer was that the reaction of the listener at that time of night, and 
after long hours of work, was slower. The fault did not lie with us, but the cure did. 
The midnight news is therefore so far as possible read just that fraction slower. 

The broadcaster has to rely solely upon his voice — he cannot give meaning or clarify 
by gesture or expression as we do in our conversations. Therefore clarity of enunciation 
is’ of the first importance. , 

I have learned much from what the President has said regarding speed in relation 
to those whose misfortune it is to be deaf. I think there may well be a general optimum, 
but there is also an individual optimum. There can no more be a general optimum 
speech for all and any speaker than there is a general standard of language. The individual 
characteristics count greatly in accordance with the otiier factors which go to make tor 
clarity. The speed in words per minute of those who read the news varies between lus 
and 176 words per minute, but one is said by our listeners to be more audible than 
another. And not by any means the same reader; and certainly the most audible is not 
the slowest. 

The secret of speed does not lie in words per minute, but in proper and adequate pauses 
and in realizing and transmitting the sense values of the English language. Here too 
rhythm plays an all-important part: a pause however brief, wrongly placed, can cause 
the listener uncertainty as to the meaning, and in adjusting himself thereby does not 
listen to the next few words. 

The B.B.C. during its few years of existence has not only adopted a standard form 
of English with so far as possible a standard pronunciation, but has also developed and 
established a standard form of reading the news bulletins. We heard much at one time 
about the “tendentious inflection”, implying that the reader was conveying his own inter- 
pretation of the news and failing to be impersonal; others complaining that he was 
so impersonal that he showed his disinterest in the news. He must be impersonal, not 
only in the political matters, but in all facts, news, and information, it is his job to convey. 

It is for the listener to give the interpretations. _ 

During 1940 when the reading of news was not a particularly pleasant or enviable 
occupation (we broadcast day after day a series of setbacks and of defeats) it was no 
uncommon thing to receive letters from our listeners saying on the one hand: “I know 
the news is bad, why should the reader make it worse?" and on the other hand: "The news 
is bad but don’t let the reader put on forced cheerfulness.” And both listeners would 
be referring to the same bulletin and both asking "Why can't we have someone to read 
the news whom we can hear?” What they really meant was “to whom we will listen . You 
may be quite sure that when it is good news these same people will, and do, listen 

'^^^fcp^recenUy an^l^periment was tried by introducing to the regular team a re.ader 
who brought with him inflections and traces of dialects not heard amongst news readers 
till ^ One was from the North Country, another from Scotland. Both these men 

Xlil Lilcil. V-/ omnllSlQlC SiTt/i rvVkT'ncincr 


from listeners in their own areas or county. 

+ .^'io^lo^fi^^^tritlv^because they were different from the others and from each other, 

two reasons. Firstlj because “aircraft”, “castle". 

aSd mai^y wlre^lfsteSLg^'not W what he was saying but Iww he said it. In another case 
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that the analysis of speech in a scientific fashion had not really' begun. A few people had 
tried it, but they had not gone very far. A good deal could be done, for example, ^ 
only heard one’s own voice recorded back again, so that one perceived its faults. Oln er 
Wendell Holmes said that it would be an interesting thing to have a mirror for the voice, 
and suggested that it would be rather pleasant to have a replica of oneself with horn 
one could speak, getting inside him or outside him as the case might be. That wo^d be 
rather a dull or perhaps painful existence. Yet Ohver Wendell Holmes realized that a 
sneaker did not appreciate the sound of his own voice, and many people lyere shocked, 
as IMr Snagge had said, when they heard it for the first time. Records might be taken 
of broadcasters and fired back at them for their criticism, though perhaps that was 
already done by the B.B.C. 



most rapid speech sounds which were tnen comparea wiin otner speech suuiius. --v 
collea°ue of the speaker’s, Dr. Curry, began an inquiry of this kind just before the 
war but was not able to continue it. He took records of Northumbrian dialect and 
compared it with standard English. The records were taken by the cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph showing the fluctuations of the beam- of light, and the comparison between the two 
records was very striking. Speakers who used dialect gave a very different record from 
those who spoke what was known as standard English. He suggested that this matter 
should be worked out not merely by ear, so to speak, but scientifically by electrical 
recording methods. 


Air Commodore E. D. D. Dickson (R.A.F.) said that in the RA.F. they had facilities for 
teaching people how to speak correctly through the microphone from the point of view of 
operational requirements. Control Officers were taught the proper way to give Instructions 
and orders, and gramophone records were made of their voices and played back to them 
to make them aware of their faults. 


Mr. H. V. Forster said that in an effort to arouse the interest of the student to under- 
otand the mechanism of voice and speech, he had been grateful to be able to refer to Mr. 
Negus’ well known comparative researches in the animal world. The voice of the ox 
was mellow because of the massive structure of the vocal cord. The voice of the parrot 
owed its quality to a well developed syrinx, but its remarkable powers of speech were 
due to the large and mobile tongue. The rigid beak would be a poor substitute however 
for the flexible lips and cheeks of man. 

He would ask Mr. John Snagge to account for the popularity of the crooner. It had 
occurred to him that her success depended on clear diction, that of the legitimate singer 
on vocal instrumental effect rather than the listener’s appreciation of the sung word. 

Good diction relied on the clear enunciation of consonants. To confuse the numbers 
“five" and “nine” was common in telephone calls. 

It was obvious that the “signal” language of the Armed Forces was designed to avoid 
such errors which might have serious consequences. 


Mr. John Snagge, in reply, said that on the question of scientific investigation with the 
cathode ray, this had been a serious consideration with the B.B.C. and was taken up by 
them before the war. In wartime, however, they had not been able to get any further 
with it. Before the war they had had the help of the late Professor Lloyd James, an 
expert in phonetics, who was actually investigating with the cathode ray at the time 
the war broke out. The B.B.C. would eventually do something of that nature. 

On the question of gramophone records of speech, this could be a verv dangerous thing. 
The gramophone record of a man’s own speech might shock him so much that he would 
be afraid to speak thereafter. He recalled an instance in the B.B.C. when a record was 
taken qf the talk of a certain speaker and after he had finished a loudspeaker came on, 
repeating his speech from the record. This man listened for a minute or two, and then 
he said: “Who is that pompous ass who is reading my speech?” In fact, he could not 
tell whether anybody was going to be a good or a bad microphone personality bv merely 
listening to them. Their speech had first to be recorded. 

On the matter of of acoustics, the B.B.C, had done a great deal in this direction. The 
first step was carried out when they moved into Broadcasting House where the studios 
were specially designed, as they had not been at Savoy Hill, and various experiments were 
ca-rned out in the matter of the lining of the walls. He did not himself think that to the 
listener it made a great deal of difference. Extremes, of course, were bad, but generallv 
speaking the question of acoustics in the studio had little effect on the reception at the 
receiving end. It had to be remembered that there were manv bad sets in existence in 

tno f'fTiintrv • 


Some speakers at the microphone preferred to hear themselves when tliev spoke 
and others did not. Some even blocked their ears when they spoke, while others had head- 
phones m order that they might be sure of getting their voice coming back to them. 

He had been asked a question about crooners. The whole question of crooning -was verv 
much in dispute. But crooning, after all. was only possible by the use of the inicrophone 
^ microphone trick. If the microphone were taken awav from the crooner the 
"ould not hear a word, perhaps not a sound, and. of course, claritv of speech 

a microphone was easilv possible It^ gave 
ohtaining the values of the vowels and consonants. If the crooner 

sting at the top of his voice, again, probably, the audience 
would not be able to hear clearly a single word. auuience 
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Mr. V. E. Negus said that the first interesting point about the range of voice was that 
the human capacity for hearing must be attuned to the range of the human voice. Fish; 
for example, could perceive sounds very much lower than those which were audible to 
the hunian ear, because they lived in a different medium. Some animals like shrews and 
bats no doubt had a range of hearing set to a higher pitch. In an audiogram it was obvious 
Uiat_the range of hearing did exceed the limits of speech. • The diagram which the Presi- 
dent showed indicated only the fundamental sounds. In the construction of the receiving 
set and in the hearing aids it was not the fundamental which counted for very much. 
Hartridge in Starling’s ‘‘Physiology” showed that one could cut out all the lower pitches, 
including the fundamental, without diminishing the audibility for speech, and the important 
range appeared to be between .oOO vibrations and 4,000. The overtones which made up 
the pattern of speech, whereby people guessed the meaning of the words, .could be very 
high, and on a pitch of 2,000, if the overtones extended for three octaves above, the highest 
overtones were extremely high. The overtones varied in their intensity, the low ones being 
amplified more than the high, and it was the pattern of overtones which made the speech 
intelligible. 

The male voice, speaking on a lower pitch, had overtones of a lower pitch than the 
female and therefore was likely to be more easilv audible to the person who had lost the 
high tones. 

In the graphs shown by the President the important part of the curves was the range 
between 500 and 4,000 and one saw on those graphs that in many cases the low tones were 
retained more or less normally while the high tones from above 500 were largely lost. 
That would make the speech unintelligible, and if a receiving set could be made 
which cut out the low tones and amplified the high, it would be a very useful thing for a 
person who had got this high tone deafness. 

On another poim, the masking effect of low tones was very much greater than the masking 
effect of high, and if the fundamental of a person’s voice were amplified one thereby 
drowned the overtones. If the fundamental were cut out and one did not have the masking 
effect of that very loud tone (because the fundamental was always louder than the 
tones) then the overtones, which were important, would be better heard. It was also said 
that one could cut out sounds not only below 500 and above 4,000, but even below 600 and 
above 3,000, and still retain audibility for speech. That was the simple e.xplanation. he 
thought, of the reason why the male voice was more audible than the female, and the 
correction could only be made, in his opinion, not by the person turning on his wireless 
receiver more loudly, but by some selective mechanism which could reduce these lower 
tones. This was a subject which must be considered in detail, and he suggested that 
possibly it might be a good line of discussion, because it was not only of interest but open 
to possible help for the large number of slightly deaf people to whom reference had been 
made. 


Major E. P. Fowler (XJ.S. Army) emphasised what Mr. Negus had just said. He 
he was very generous in saying that the most important parts of the pitch were from 500 to 
4,000. Tests had shown that the important part was even smaller than that. He wouJn 
have said the range was from 800 to 2,500 or certainly not over 3,000, and perhaps from 
1,000 to 3,000 Certainly 80% of speech intelligibility had that frequency and if one cut 
out everything below 1,000 and above 3,000 one would get something like 80 per cent oi 
intelligibility in what was said. One could begin to understand speech at 30% inteihgi- 

characteristics of good speakers had been elicited by actual measurements. The?' 
were said to have clear voices or easily understandable voices because they J^°: 
drop their voices for certain words. The untrained speaker would let his voice fall oft m 
the end of a sentence; he would not articulate the consonants as well as the . 

speaker. The consonants, especially s, t, and tJi, ivere the letters on which the inteihgioilnJ 
of speech largely depended. He thought that something should be done about that, it 
Radio speakers and others were taught to emphasize the consonants then the old people 
who did not hear above 2.000 would be able to follow the broadcast. If one examineo 
one’s patients one would find that over a series of audiometer readings the upper eno 
tended to fall off, but they did not complain of lack of audibility until they dropped on 
markedly at 2,000. In his opinion the importance of the low tone loss as compared witn 
the high tone loss in otosclerosis had been over-emphasized. 


Dr. Douglas Guthrie said that it was obvious from the discussion that the important part 
of the speech was not loudness, but speed and pitch. Very little had been said about 
pitch except that, as they all knew, the female voice was not as suitable for broadcasting 
as the male. But the question of pitch was important. People facing the microphone 
sometimes became excited and the pitch rose so that they found themselves speaking at 
a higher level of tone than they would employ in ordinary circumstances. 

■The pause was even more important. It had been estimated that about 30% of our 
speech was silent. It consisted partly of pauses, and the point of the pause was of very great 
importance The pause before making an important statement or after making it, or, after 
the fashion of the Prime Minister, during the important statement, added a great deal 
to its emphasis and to its intelligibility. But it was not simply a matter of words. Mr. 
'tnaeye had shown how various speakers had different rates of speaking. The average 
anneared to be about 160 words per minute. .But those words might be long or short, 
rinp would have to take a test over a long period if the number of words were to be 
Son oc the criterion. What they should rather do was to gauge the number of speech 
A word might contain several speech sounds, and the speech sound or phoneme 
the unit and the phoneme might last from one-lhirtieth to about one-tenth of a 
® Mr' Snagge had mentioned "Professor Higgins” and although that character was 
fnt^ded by Shal as a skit. he_.thought H rather pdy _that^ the B.B.C. had not ttoejp 
employ a Professor Higgins. 


The characterization contained a germ of truth, namely. 
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explanation of the production of fluid in the middle ear after otitic barotrauma, ft is 
probable that the extremes of difference in pressure betiveen that in the middle ear and 
that in the surrounding atmosphere in otitic barotrauma do not exist in the condition 
under discussion. Change in pressure, due to closed Eustachian tube, undoubtedly is 
present, but other factors must also be present, else niost Eustachian tube closures 
would be followed by- the presence of fluid in the middle ear. There is some evidence, 
it seems to us, that there are, in addition, biochemical changes which allow serum to 
escape from the tissues more readily than usual but lacking proof of these we do not 
care to do more than mention their possibility. ' 

Pathology 

The picture of acute inflammation of the ear with effusion of fluid which does not 
go on to suppuration is a familiar one. There has not been sufficient stress, however, 
put upon the fact that the process is one which involves the entire middle ear and not 
lire tjTOpanic cavity alone. When a fluid level line is seen through the drum there is 
a tendency for the observer to limit his thinking to the part under observation, i.e. the 
tympanic cavity. The process involves the mastoid cells as well, and this fact accounts 
for the rapid reappearance of fluid after removal of some from the tympanic cavity 
by mechanical interference. X-rays of the mastoid will give suggestive evidence that 
this is so, and operation on this structure does reveal the presence of fluid in the cells. 
As time elapses, the process passes from an acute to a subacute condition with pro- 
tracted recovery, Robinson (1942), in studying the biochemical features of the two 
stages, has shown that the effusion in the acute stage is an exudate. He states that: “It 
has a high protein content with many polymorphonuclear leucocytes. The effusion in 
the subacute type is a transudate. There are few polymorphonuclear leucocytes, there 
is a low protein content, and tvhen the fluid has been present in the middle ear long 
enough to cause the beginning of the chronic catarrhal stage with its adhesions, large 
mononuclear leucocytes and epithelial cells make their appearance.” Robinson feels 
that the presence of fluid in the ear is due to a block in the lymphatic glands which drain 
the middle-ear region. This may be true if it follows the inflammatory conditions which 
so often precede the presence of fluid in the ear, but it hardly explains the appearance 
of fluid in cases which are apparently due to allergy, metabolic disturbances or trauma. It 
is known that if the fluid is unrelieved it gradually loses some of its fluid content. 
In the later stages of this condition we have all had the experience of removing material 
from the ear which would string out two or three inches before its rubbery quality would 
allow it to break and then cause the aural portion to snap back into the ear. Subsequently 
the fluid can act as a foreign body in the ear. Inflammation, necrosis, ulceration and 
then* infiltration with fibrin follow and in due time organized adlresions take the place of 
the original matter. It is our feeling that the neglect of this condition is often the 
precursor of the middle ear with adhesions which is the dread of all otologists. It 
appears to us that adhesions are as likely to follow this condition as they are to be the 
aftermath of a suppurative otitis. Certainly additional attacks occur in ears which 
have already suffered in various degrees from previous secretory otitis, and probably 
this is because the conditions which created the first occurrence are still present. If we 
are to be preventers of deafness we must be alive to the possibilities which follow after 
secretory otitis media. Its neglect, whether purposeful or unintentional, is serious. 

Diagnosis 

A typical history will usually tell of deafness in one or both ears following a cold. 
In a fair percentage the stort- of the cold cannot be elicited. Examination in the inflam- 
matory stage shows dilatation of the blood-vessels of a drum, whose landmarks are still 
present. Add a conductive hearing loss somewhat out of proportion to the amount of 
pathology seen and it makes one suspect the presence of fluid. At a slightly later stage 
the observation of a meniscus makes the diagnosis easy. Occasionally one sees an 
unusual picture. Two are recalled. One in which there was a frothy top to the serum 
giving the meniscus the appearance of the “head” of a glass of beer. A second, in which 
the collection of fluid followed a blow on the head, showed a drum with a red meniscus. 
Evidently just enough red blood cells had escaped from the vessels to allow them to 
float to the top of the serum and give this picture. Bubble.s of air in the fluid give a 
characteristic appearance. If there is doubt about the existence of these the use of 
the pneumatic otoscope is of material aid. A line which does not move with the same 
rapidity as the moving drum should lead one to suspect the presence of fluid. More 
difficult to diagnose is the ear, the tympanic cavity of which is completely filled with 
serum and the only identifying feature is the over-all amber colour of the drum. Often 
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explanation of the production of fluid in the middle ear after otitic barotrauma. It is 
probable that the extremes of diSerence in pressure between that in the middle ear and 
that in the surrounding atmosphere in otitic barotrauma do not exist in the condition 
under discussion. Change in pressure, due to closed Eustachian tube, undoubtedly is 
present, but other factors must also be present, else most Eustachian tube closures 
would be followed by the presence of fluid in the middle ear. There is some evidence, 
it seems to us, that^there are, in addition, biochemical changes which allow serum to 
escape from the tissues more readily than usual but lacking proof of these we do not 
care to do more than mention their possibihty. ' 

Pathology 

The picture of acute inflammation of the ear with effusion of fluid which does not 
go on to suppuration is a familiar one. There has not been sufficient stress, however, 
put upon the fact that the process is one which involves the entire middle ear and not 
die tjTOpanic cavity alone. When a fluid level line is seen through the drum there is 
a tendency for the observer to limit his thinking to the part under observation, i.e. the 
tympanic cavity. The process involves the mastoid cells as well, and this fact accounts 
for the rapid "reappearance of fluid after removal of some from the tympanic cavity 
by mechanical interference. X-rays of the mastoid will give suggestive evidence that 
this is so, and operation on this structure does reveal the presence of fluid in the cells. 
As time elapses, the process passes from an acute to a subacute condition witli pro- 
tracted recovery. Robinson (1942), in studying the biochemical features of the two 
stages, has shown that the effusion in the acute stage is an exudate. He states that: “It 
has a high protein content with many polymorphonuclear leucocytes. Tlie effusion in 
the subacute type is a transudate. There are few polymorphonuclear leucocytes, tliere 
is a low protein content, and when the fluid has been present in the middle ear long 
enough to cause the beginning of the chronic catarrhal stage with its adhesions, large 
mononuclear leucocytes and epithelial cells make their appearance.” Robinson feds 
that the presence of fluid in the ear is due to a block in the lymphatic glands which drain 
the middle-ear region. This may be true if it follows the infiammatoiy conditions which 
so often precede the presence of fluid in the ear, but it hardly explains the appearance 
of fluid in cases which are apparently due to allergy, metabolic disturbances or trauma. It 
is known that if the fluid is unrelieved it gradually loses some of its fluid content. 
In the later stages of this condition we have all had the experience of removing material 
from the ear which would string out two or three inches before its rubbery quality would 
allow it to break and then cause the aural portion to snap back into the ear. Subsequently 
the fluid can act as a foreign body in the ear. Inflammation, necrosis, ulceration and 
then'infiltration with fibrin follow and in due time organized adhesions take the place of 
the original matter. It is our feeling that the neglect of this condition is often the 
precursor of the middle ear with adhesions which is the dread of all otologists. It 
appears to us that adhesions are as likely to follow this condition as they are to be the 
aftermath of a suppurative otitis. Certainly additional attacks occur ' in ears which 
have already suffered in various degrees from previous secretory otitis, and probablv 
this is because the conditions which created the first occurrence are still present. If \v”e 
are to be preventers of deafness we must be alive to the possibilities which follow after 
secretory otitis media. Its neglect, whether purposeful or unintentional, is serious. 


Diagnosis 

A typical history will usually tell of deafness in one or both ears following a cold. 
In a fair percentage the storv' of the cold cannot be elicited. Examination in the inflam- 
maton.- stage shows dilatation of the blood-vessels of a drum, whose landmarks are still 
present. Add a conductive hearing loss somewhat out of proportion to the amount of 
pathology seen and it makes one suspect the presence of fluid. At a slightlv later stage 
the observation of a meniscus makes the diagnosis easv. Occasionallv one sees .7n 
unusual picture. Two are recaUed. One in which there was a frothy top to the scrum 
giving the meniscus the appearance of the “head” of a glass of beer. A second, in which 
die collection of fluid followed a blow on the head, showed a drum with a red meniscus. 
Evidently just enough red blood cells had escaped from the vessels to allow them to 
float to the top of the serum and give this picture. Bubbles of air in the fluid give a 
characteristic appearance. If there is doubt about the existence of these the use of 
the pneumatic otoscope is of material aid. A line which does not move with the same 
rapidiw as the moving drum should lead one to suspect the presence of fluid More 
difficult to diagnose is the ear, the tympanic cavity of which is completely filled with 
serum and the only identifying feature is the over-all amber colour of the drum. Often 
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the short process and the handle of the malleus 'vil! take on a chalky ^^hite appsaranre 
in contrast to the amber eltcct. Alexander has said: “You are not an oio’o^ft until 
you can see amber.” nicsc arc true words. But still more difficult to diagnD.iC is the 
ear filled with fluid, the drum of which is so thickened that there is no change in ccloni. 
In this instance the diagnosis must be made with the auscultation tubs. These are 
the cases which are most often missed for the loss of hearing present is blamed on the 
thickened drum. Under these circumstances when auscultation is practised, if there is 
some air in die tympanic cataty, there is a resulting bubbling which denotes the 
presence of fluid, but if the tympanum is filled with fluid an entirely different ausculta- 
tory’ effect is heard. It is like the chug of fluid heard in an incompletdy filled airtigiu 
barrel but even this description is inadequate. It is the most diflicult sound in ausnih-y 
lion to recognize and interpret. It is more clcarlv heard when very’ gentle inBadoti u 
practised. It can c.asily be missed bv .a loud blow. For this reason we do not like the 
use of air-pressured mechanical inflation. The hand-controlled rubber Politzer bag b- 
we think, diagnostically finer. In all of these stages the drum is usually retracted but 
this is not universally so and is not a pathognomonic sign. 

There is no characteristic hearing curve, for the pathologv under discussion m.ay and 
often does occur in ears alreadv diseased. Pre-existing inner-ear disease may be ptesem 
also. In an uncomplicated ear, the presence of sccrctorv otitis will, of cour.se. give me 
picture of a conductive deafness. Usually the de.afncss is out of proportion to me 
pathology’ seen on examining the car. though on occasion the fluid is in sudi position 
that it does not block the conductive pathways and the hearing is quite good. 

The importance of stressing the diagnostic features cannot be overdone as they 
often overlooked. \\Tien students are instructed, it seems that it is neces.saiy’ to .'pciia 
more time reviewing the evidence in these cases than in anv other of the common e.ir 
conditions. Army e.xperience supports these views. Indicadve of this is the fact that 
we have had three cases in our hospital in England, one of which existed five roontns 
and tw’o others for six months prior to admission. If the point is overstre.ssed it is 
because we recognize our own shortcomings and realize that we have had our share o 
missed diagnoses in this regard. 

Interesting as the otological picture may be. diagnostic interest and acumen should 
not be directed to the ear alone. It has already been mentioned that 100 patients o 
our civilian series did not show any evidence of infection either before or during U'C 
course of the ear involvement. Of these, 68 were obviously allergic. A niajonty’ o 
them had their ear complication during tlie hay’ fever season wlien the nose was 
The endocrine cases, numbering 21, were fairly obvious. Most of these were referred 
back to their ow'n phy’sicians for complete check-up including ba.sal metabolic rates- 
As a result, 19 received thyroid in appropriate dosage, even as high as six grains per 
day’. In all these cases the ear situation improved shortly afterward. The two rases 
recorded as hypopituitary problems were referred back to one of the local obstetricians, 
for both of these were ivomen who had been under his care for delivery some months 
earlier. It was at his suggestion tliat anterior pituitary’ lobe hormone was used in bon 
instances, and apparently with excellent results, for the ear condition rapidly iniproicfl 
after having been static for several weeks. Of the two patients who developed acute 
secretori’ otitis media during pregnancy, both showed sy'mptonis during the last trimester 
of pregnancy when the nose was particularly engorged. Botli cleared up completely 
shortly after delivers’. It is interesting to note that one of these patients subsequently 
hecarne pregnant and again sfaosved the ty’pical picture with fluid in botli ears. 

The cases of otitic barotrauma need no special mention, except that they occurred a.s 
a direct result of flving, and apparently without es'ident infection of the nose or throat. 

Here then is a breakdosvn of 100 patients who had tetiological factors other than acute 
infections of the nose and throat. It suggests that some of these factors may be 
in the patients who do have acute infections and the failure of their discovery loads t 
a protracted course of treatment. And it further suggests that there m.ay be ‘'ot'ologira 
factors which we have not yet unearthed, the discovery’ and correction of which m. . 
lessen the likelihood of a lengthy illne-s-s. 


Prognosis 

relatively short period. A continuation of causative factors is , 

t s«°?he°'riew.":^ hTvf The "^eling^tr^h^re^’ii the occasional 
eiidence , ‘ PP subacute features from the start. At lea.st the.se cases vill 
Srsome time des^iie the best therapy one can apply. This suggests also that some 
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underlving factors have not been discovered. The borderline between the acute and sub- 
acute is not sharp and it is with difficulty that one can say which patient belongs to the 
former group and which to the latter. Certain it is that the subacute cases are the 
difficult ones to clear. Just when these should be further classified as chronic is also 
difficult to state though it would seem they should be classified as subacute as long as 
the transudate is still fluid. When, and if, this is replaced by adhesive processes the 
chronic stage may be said to have begun. 

If the cortdition can be cleared the hearing in almost every instance returns to its 
former level. Unless subsequent attacks produce adverse conditions the ear apparently 
is as good functionally as before. On the other hand if the pathological state persists, 
eventually changes take place which arc detrimental to function and these are irrepar- 
able. 

In the civilian series above mentioned the average number of treatments per patient 
was six. This figure docs not give the true picture of the average length of time of 
treatment for many were treated only once or twice and then did not return. Others 
were treated numerous times over a period of months and still were not entirely free 
from symptoms. Of the total of 748 there were 15 who were definitely not improved 
after considerable treatment. There was one patient in whose ear there was persistence 
of fluid for six months and another, with bilateral involvement, had fluid in the ears 
at the end of a year despite all the forms of treatment which were tried. 

In the militar)' series, where control of the patient is much more satisfactory from 
two standpoints, namely (1) compulsory return visits and (2) management (rest, diet, 
&c.), results were more satisfactory. None of the patients failed to recover and each 
testified that hearing had returned to its former level. The shortest period between the 
institution of treatment and recovery was two days, the longest was sixty-three days, 
while the average was just under twenty-two days. There was a notable agreement 
between the length of time symptoms had persisted prior to treatment and the’ period 
required for recovery. If treatment was instituted shonly after onset there was a short 
convalescence. Neglect before treatment almost universally was followed by a protracted 
recovery. 

In both series the presence of complicating faaors seemed to be correlated to retarded 
response to treatment. It is quite probable that undiagnosed complications were the cause 
of some of the disappointing responses. 


Treatment 

These patients were seen over a span of seventeen years and as might be suspected 
the management of them was not the same during the whole of this period. In the 
later years, however, a fairly definite pattern was followed. An attempt was made, when 
a patient asked for consultation, to determine the actiological factors present. Patients 
were classified, if possible, into two groups, (1) those of infectious origin and (2) those 
of non-infectious origin. Elimination of the infection was the first goal of the treatment 
of the patients with acute inflammation. Quite often patients were classified as belong- 
ing to this group on the history only, for by the time they had presented themselves 
for treatment of the car the initial infection had subsided. In either event, for patients 
in this group, nothing was done to the ear until the infection had cleared. Following' 
this, catheterization with gentle inflation was done if the collection of scrum had per- 
sisted. If one or two catheterizations did not result in a diminution of the symptoms, 
paracentesis of the merabrana tympani was done and the ear was inflated to allow the 
escape of some of the fluid. Occasionally gentle suction was used to assist in its removal. 
Subsequent paracenteses were done at two, three, four or five day intervals if there was 
a persistence of the fluid. Paracenteses were repeated at such intervals until the condition 
had cleared. Patients in the second or non-infectious group were first cultured for 
evidence of infection in the nose and nasopharynx. If these were negative, search was 
then made for other causative factors. 

If an allergv' survey did not yield satisfactory results, the endocrine difficulties were 
considered. Since some allergic individuals have a consistently low basal metabolic rate, 
it did not seem advisable to order such a test on all patients of this group, lest we classi- 
fied them as hypothyroids. The basal metabolism plus a sugar tolerance test differen- 
tiated those having a low rate due to allergy and those who reallv were hvpothyroids. 
Wien the war broke out we were carrying on a study of the microscopicar comparison 
of the middle-ear mucosa in the normal and in thyroidectomized guinea-pigs and in 
pigs which had been sensitized to various allergens. We hope at some later date to 
finish this work. 

In the so-called subacute or protracted cases such additional therapy as seemed 
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indicated was instituted. Thus, some were put on allergic management, some had 
surgical removal of lymphoid tissue from the nasopharynx, some had X-ray therapy 
to this locality, and others were placed on insulin, thyroid substance cr other appropriate 
medication. We did not use radium therapy in the nasopharynx, though there is grow- 
ing evidence this may prove a valuable adjunct in the treatment of this condition. 


Comment 

It has been taught in the past that catheterization in this condition only adds to the 
oedema present in the tuhal- muco.sa and prolongs the condition. For. this reason, 
politzerization has been advocated. But, with us, politzerization in the hitter part 
of the civilian series tvas discarded for two reasons, one diagnostic and the other thera- 
peutic. Diagnosis of fluid in the ear bv inflation (which is often necessary) cannot 
successfully be made in all cases unless a verv gentle inflation is done. There are too 
many accessory noises in the usual politzerization. Therapeutically it has been disc.irded 
because repeated politzerizations failed to bring about the desired results in a reason- 
able time. Catheterization without paracentesis failed in like manner to bring about an 
early cure. Exactly why these two methods were apparently ineffective we cannot s^. 
Their purpose is to open the Eustachian tube and its opening should be followed m 
some escape of fluid through it into the nasopharymx. But tliis does not always happen. 
In fact, far too frequently it does not. AVc are confident that many patients in diese 
two series had patent Eustachian tubes long before the fluid dis.appeared. At least m 
many of them, in the later stages, most gentle catheterization would cause air to pass 
unimpeded into the tympanic cavity (an open Eustachian tube) though fluid was still 
present, perhaps in large quantity. ’ The conclusion has been reached, therefore, that 
the blowin_g of air into the intact middle ear is not an efficient method of treatment for 
this condition. 

Shahinian (1943) postulates that catheterization in this condition performs two functions. 
One blow dilates the tube and the tympanic cavity (by means of the membranal bulge) ana 
subsequent blows force fluid from these dilated spaces out around the catheter s end into 
the nasopharymx. He maintains that there is often insufficient dilatation of the tympanic 
space because of the character of the fluid or beginning adhesions. He proposes a con- 
trolled and measured suction in the external auditory meatus ivhicli will cause a hulg 
of the drum and suggests that, relieved of the necessity of the tympanic dilatation, the 
efficiency of the catheterization will be increased. This method’ has not been tried m 
any of the cases under discussion. 

Paracentesis without anaesthesia has been carried out in 422 patients. Puncture, not 
incision, is made in the membrana tvmpani at 6 o’clock just central to the annulus. 
Subsequent catheterization, if the accumulation of fluid has been great enough to warran 
it, affords considerable relief and marked improvement in the hearing. There have fieen 
no unfortunate sequelae to this manipulation, though it has been repeated many times in 1 1 
same patient. One ear did go on to suppuration while paracentesis was being used hut 
onset of this complication was concomitant with the start of a cold. This ear was ly 
and hearing had returned to normal within a fortnight. The spacing of the 
teses at two, three, four or five day intervals depends on the otological picture and i 

patient’s symptoms. ... .here 

It is not the purpose of this paper to advocate paracentesis for this condition, as t 
were no series of controls and consequently comparison with other procedures is po'dt 
but it has been a useful procedure in the series presented. While the escape of some m 
from the tympanic cavity does not alter very much that which still lies in the mastoid c 
it does afford, apparently without future harm to the ear, a marked relief in .j 

Fifteen cases were definitely not improved after considerable U'eamient with the met i - 
just outlined. Cody (1941) and Robinson have both recommended mastoidectomy m 
protracted subacute cases. One wonders if some of the fifteen just mentioned might i 
have been cleared by such a procedure. 
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INTRODUCTION 

StN- rr-the time of John Hunter (1835) there have been a multiplicity of hypotheses 
aFTo the relative functions of the various units of bone structure in bone regeneration 
which include that of Cohn and Mann (1915) who claimed that the bone cells them- 
selves (the osteocnes) were responsible for regeneration. Lericlte and Policard (1928) 
mainly as a result of speculation attributed die whole of the function of bone regeneration 
in fracture healing to the formation of bone from the connective tissue of the callus, 
Keith (1928), Girdlestone (1932), and Harris (1933) have stressed the imponance of the 
osteoblast in bone formation. Hertz (1936) has noted that multiplication of cells and 
hypenemia followed by the formation of bony trabeculte occurred between the fibrous 
layer of the periosteum and the surface of the bone, after injury; but he noted that this 
reaction was greatest some distance from the fracture and that it diminished the 
closer the line of fracture was approached. This reaction he described as the 
“distant periosteal reaction”. He found a multiplication of cells and hypenemia 
close to the fracture line in the endosteum, but diere was no “distant endosteal reaction”. 
Some of the callus then ossified directly and the remainder became cartilaginous and 
subsequently undertvent endochondral ossification. Urist and McLean (1941) haye made 
the following rather interesting statement concerning the healing of a fracture: “Our 
preparations demonstrate invasion of the fibro-cartilaginous callus by new bone, which 
calcifies as it advances into the callus mass, and affords striking evidence that the bone 
originates outside of this mass. This process is analogous to the intra-canilaginous growth 
of bone, in that the remnants of the invaded tissue are made use of and converted into 
bone matrix by the invading osteogenetic cells. . . . According to our observations, new 
intra-membranous bone is formed, chiefly from the deep or cambial layer of the' perio- 
steum and from the endosteum, including the osteogenetic cells within the Haversian 
canals.” 

Experimental 

Tlie stimulus to repair after a fracture is very great and rapid and since it is impossible 
to obtain a series of identical fractures (although the 1936 technique of Hertz approaches 
this ideal fairly closely) it is impossible by killing fractured animals at different times 
and e.xamining sections of the fracture to be sure that one is observing the correct 
sequence of events in healing — since the process will proceed at different rates in different 
types of fracture. For the purposes of this work, therefore, small 1 mm. holes have been 
bored (with the aid of dentist’s twist drill, using an aseptic technique; see Bourne, 1942a, 
for details) in the femora and in the parietal region of the skull of guinea-pigs and rats.' 
By this means it is possible to obtain a small standardized area of regeneration and bv 
April — Orth. 1 
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killing animals at different intervals one can be reasonably sure of obtaining a con- 
tinuous sequence of stages in the healing process. 

Very little difference has Ireen found in the healing processes in holes bored in the 
femora of rats and guinea-pigs. The process of healing is also fundamentally the same 
in the healing of holes in both the skull and the femora of guinea-pigs although it is 
slower in the former and in the latter small amounts of cartilage are sometimes formed. 

Hertz (1936) found that in the healing of fractures of the fibula in rat and guinea-pig 
there were two processes of ossification: (!) Direct and (2) Endochondral. In the 
pt he found the second process to play a more important part than the first. Since 
in the repair of the holes described in this paper, there is little cartilage found in 
any case, this difference in healing between the two species was therefore eliminated; 
tip one description will serve to show the healing processes in both. Animals were 
killed at twenty-four hours, three days, five days, one week and two weeks after boring 
the holes. The bone bearing the hole was removed at autopsy and fixed, in some cases 
in 5% formol saline and in others in acetic acid silver nitrate. The object of the latter 
fixative tvas to demonstrate vitamin C histologically in bone repair, but there were so 
many factors complicating the reaction in healing bone that it was not possible to 
obtain reliable results. After fixation for twenty-four hours, the bones were decalcified 
for a further twenty-four hours in trichloracetic acid. They were then washed, de- 
hydrated, embedded in wax, sectioned, stained tvith hrematoxylin and van Gieson and 
mounted in balsam. 

In the specimens used for the section on the relation of vitamin C to the periosteum 
and endosteum, groups of animals were placed on a scorbutic diet (the same as that 
described by Bourne, 19426) for two weeks and various animals were given different doses 
of vitamin C. 


No. of Aiiiuialx 
5 

5 ... 

5 ... 

5 ... 


Amouvt of Vitnmin C 
2 mg. 

1 mg. 

0-25 mg. 

no supplement given 


At the end of the first week a hole was bored in each femur of each animal. At_ the 
end of the second week, all animals were killed and their femora treated as described 
above. 

Immediately the hole was bored, there was a haemorrhage from the medulla. The 
blood soon clotted and within twenty-four hours of the operation the clot became 
invaded by cells which had the appearance of fibroblasts and which were probably osteo- 
blasts. They appeared to come from the periosteum and the marrow'. By twenty-pur 
hours signs of fibrous organization were apparent. The cells gave the appearance of having 
moved tlirough the dot spinning fibres as they went. Danielli (1942) has pointed out 
that strands of protein can be spun from the surface of protein monolayers which have 
the same molecular orientation as collagen fibres and he suggests that these fibroblasts 
“spin" such fibres from a layer of protein absorbed on their cell membranes. These 
first fibres which were produced in the clot were very fine, and since they did not retain 
van Gieson stain (which gives a bright red colour with mature collagen) they were 
probably in the nature of reticular “pre-collagen” (Hunt, 1941) fibres. This process o 
fibre production continued for the next two days. By this time (three days after the 
operation) most of the blood corpuscles of the clot had been removed and their place 
taken by a dose network of mixed collagen and “pre-collagen” fibres. In the case o 
holes bored in the guinea-pig’s skull, however, there was often a considerable amount o 
the original blood clot still present at the end of a w'eek. In such cases, the dot na 
frequently caused the formation of a deep depression in the brain substance. 

By three days after the operation a marked reaction could be seen in the cambial 
(inner cellular) layer of the periosteum. The cells in this region had proliferated an 
lifted the fibrous layer of the periosteum away from the bone. This process spre.^ 
outwards from the hole for some distance (a centimetre or more). By the end oi i ^ 
days the fibrous layer of the periosteum appeared to be growing over the 

which had formed. The periosteal fibres engaged in this migratory activity bella^e 
true collagen because they retained van Gieson stain. Small splinters of 

were present in the hole in some cases as a result of the boring ivere in me proc 
LTng^roken down and reabsorbed. Those which had a small piece of penostcurn 
attached to them, however, showed activity of the periosteum. At in 

trabecute appeared to be forming in the region of the endosteum and appare , 
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association with it. This process appeared to take place by the progressive metamorphosis 
of the adjacent pre-collagen fibres and their arrangement into thick trabecular strands. 
The first formed trabeculse were always associated with the endosteum and some endos- 
teal trabeculae were always present before bone was formed by the periosteum. 

At four davs a striking feature of the healing process was the formation of numerous 
osteoid trabeculte (which stain intensely with van Gieson after decalcification) in the 
proliferated cambial laver of the periosteum. In some cases, by tbis time, the reaction 
had travelled completely round the femur. In some specimens the fibrous layer of the 
periosteum had bv this time penetrated into the callus from the periosteum. It seems 
that the behaviour of the periosteum is one of the factors which influence the rate 
and orderliness of the healing of bone. The main function of the fibrous layer of the 
periosteum appeared to be to grow across and seal off the repair tissue from the tissues 
outside the bone. 



Schematic diagram of heahng in a 1 mm. hole bored in a femur of a guinea-pig. A, immediately after injur>’; 
B, twcnt>'-four hou^ after iniur>* ; C, three da>'s after injury ; D, five da>'s after injury’; E, one week after in jur>’ ; 
F, tw’O weks after injury ; a, periosteum ; b, cortex of femur ; c, marrow ; d, blood blot. Cellular miiltiplicaiion of 
the cambiaj layer of the periosteum, between the fibrous layer of the periosteum and the bone can be seen in 
B and C. Periosteal and endothelial trabeculx can be seen developing in C, D. E and F. 


A tendency’ which the fibrous layer sometimes exhibited to dive into the callus 
would appear abnormal. In some specimens, where it had not penetrated into the callus 
it had actually grown completely across the hole by four davs. 

Some specimens at four days showed the presence of masses of what appeared to be 
collagenous material apparently derived from the periosteum, which were losing their 
ability to stain with van Gieson and which appeared to be forming hyaline ground sub- 
stance. The enclosed cells were altering their appearance and the whole mass of tissue 
was apparently in an early stage in the formation of cartilage. 

By seven days, in every specimen, collagenous strands from the periosteum had passed 
completely across the fibrous mass plugging the hole. In some cases, on either side 
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of the hole some of the periosteal trabecula: had a cartilaginous appearance. Tlte hole 
was filled in most specimens (with the exception of the holes in the skull) with solid- 
looking trabecula: which anastomosed with each, other in tvpical fashion. In otlier words, 
the hole was now plugged with membrane bone which acted as a very serviceable repair 
tissue. In some rat femora, for no obvious reason, the whole medulla became filled 
with trabecula:. The maximum number of trabecula: in the rat appeared to be formed 
by seven days, but in the guinea-pig it took longer for this to happen (ten to fourteen 
days). In many skull holes in guinea-pigs there was only a small number of trabeadx 
present, even at fourteen days. The bones of the skull, therefore, do not seem able to 
repair damage as rapidly as those of the limbs. 

In the rat by eleven days there were some signs of the formation of cartilage from the 
osteoid trabecula:. By the end of two weeks there was a certain amount of cartilage 
derived from the periosteum and some appeared to have formed from the tiabeculs. 
There was a thick coat of collagen fibres which was derived from the periosteum. Tltere 
was no evidence in the guinea-pig that there was a metamorphosis .of any osteoid 
trabecula: into cartilage. 


Relation of Vitatnin C to Periosteal anti Endosteal Activity 

It has been shown by Bourne (1942 /j) that in guinea-pigs receiving less than 2 mg. of 
vitamin C a day there is a deficient production of trabecula; in the hole. Since the pro- 
duction of trabeculm appears to be Initiated by the endosteum, this suggests that die 
endosteal activity can only take place if adequate vitamin C is provided in die diet. 

The endosteum is normally composed of a layer of osteogenetic cells closely pressed 
against die inside of the bone. Also there arc endosteal cells lining the Haversian canals. 
Embryologically they are derived from the cambial Inver of the periosteum. Mlien a 
bone is injured, as for example in the boring of holes described in this paper, diere is an 
enlargement, multiplication and migration of the cells near the injury. The migrating 
cells appear to form collagen fibres and tliese are eventuallv aggregated together into 
osteoid trabeculm. In animals receiving no vitamin C there is "still some enlargement and 
multiplication of endosteal cells near the injury and in some cases some fibres are 
formed. More rarely just the beginnings of osteoid trabcculx are apparent. Normallv 
the endosteal cells wliich are situated some distance from the injur)-, are closely pressed 
against the bone and are difficult to see. In completely scorbutic animals these endosteal 
cells are much more apparent. They appear swollen (particularly the nuclei) and m 
most cases have a pale-staining oedematous appearance. In animals receiving an amount 
of vitamin C in excess of 0-25 mg. a day, this oedematous condition of the endosteal 
cells does not appear to he present. 

A definite relationship can be observed between the jjeriosteal activitv and the amount 
of vitamin C. (Some particulars of this have been given by Bourne, 19425.) 

In an animal receiving no vitamin C there is ofterr, at the end of a week after injur)' 
to the bone, no trace of a reaction by the cambial layer of the periosteum. In some 
cases the cells of this layer undergo a few divisions .so that diere is a slight thickening, 
but all other processes are inhibited. The outer fibrous laver of the periosteum docs 
not grow over the tissue filling the hole in the bone in the usual way and the attachment 
of this layer to the bone , is loosened. As a result, it often comes away during dw 
process of sectioning. 

In animals receiving 0-25 mg. of vitamin C per day. there is at the end of one ^ 
multiplication of the cambial layer of the periosteum but no formation of collagen fibres 
by the cells. There is still no sign of the growth of the fibrous layer of the penosieuni 
over the hole in the bone. 

In animals receiving 1 mg. of vitamin C per day, the cells of the cambial luyer^o^ 
the periosteum have after a week multiplied to such an extent that this layer is - - 
times as wide as it was in the preceding group. In addition, there arc the bcginning.s 
trabecula: formation. There is some growth of the fibrous tissue of the periosteum o 


the hole. 


e iioic. , 

In animals receiving 2 mg of vitamin C the cambial die’ femora 

end of a week has formed solid bony trabeculae continuous with the bone of me ^ 
and the fibrous layer of the penosteum has grown, in most cases, across the ho , 
by now contains an appreciable number of bony trabecuk-e. 


Summary 
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bone in the region of the injurj' is bv the endosteum. Only some days after the original 
sealing olf of the iniiirs’ (in this work, a hole bored through the bone) by the endosteum 
does the periosteum cover the injured area with a layer of bone. Any catttlage present 
appears to be formed in tlie first instance in association with the periosteum, but some 
cartilage appears to be formed by conversion of osteoid trabecula;. The actmty of both 
periosteum and endosteum is impaired by a deficiency of vitamin C. 
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Ossifying Chondroma Replacing the Infrapatellar Pad of Fat 
By Paul Bernard Roth, F.R.C.S. 

This condition appears to be one of extreme rarity. I have only been able to find 
two published cases, one by Cassou in 1936, and one by Robillard in 1941. Cassou’s case 
occurred in the left knee of a man aged 43: no operation was done, Cassou contenting 
himself with remarking that the ossification caused the owner but little discomfort. 
Robillard's . case concerned the left knee of a woman aged 35, who was admitted to 
hospital on June 6, 1939. 

"Two years before she had injured her knee in a fall. The knee was not X-rayed at the 
time. The patient had since complained of pain in the knee, and was treated for osteo- 
arthritis. In March 1939 she fell again, and pain, tenderness, swelling, and immobility 
of the left knee resulted, persisting until the date of her admission to hospital. Examina- 
tion revealed a swelling of the left knee, reaching a maximum between the patella and the 
tubercle of the tibia, with diffuse tenderness and marked restriction of motion. X-rays 
revealed a large calcified mass, apparently in the anterior chamber of the knee-joint. 
A utility incision was employed and the patella displaced laterally. The joint cavity was 
opened and explored. The mass was exposed, dissected free, and excised. It measured 
5i by 4 by 2 cm. . . . The post-operative course was uneventful. Motion at the knee- 
joint improved until 60 degrees of flexion were present and the patient was free of pain. 

Robillard’s case is illustrated . by lateral radiographs before and after operation, bv a 
photograph of the osseous mass, and also by a photomicrograph showing bone trabeculte. 


Mv case was as follows; 

H. P. S., a busy solicitor, aged 69, was sent to me by Dr. Barnet Stross on January 7, 
1943, with the history that for twenty years he had had increasing stiffness in the right 
knee. For the last three or four years he had noticed an enlargement in front. The knee 
was gradually beginning to ache more and more, especially when near a fire and he 
could only go downstairs a step at a time. 

On examination . — The knee was seen to be markedly enlarged in front, below the 
patella: there was a prominence which gave the appearance of a second patella below 
the normal one. This was of bonj' hardness, and could be moved by me slightly to either 
side, but not up or down. The knee could only bend to 90 degrees, and extend to 150 
degrees; the movement was accompanied by gross creaking. Anv attempt to force 
the knee beyond these limits at once caused pain and was objected' to. X-rav (fig l) 
showed that practically the whole of the space normallv occupied by the infrapatellar 
filled with a dense opaque mass, which gave a much darker shadow than 
the adjacent bones. I diagnosed calcification of the pad, and advised its removal. 

administered by Miss E. M. P. Law, M.B,, I split 


a scalpel were needed to free it from the front of the tibia. The two halves of the natella 
were then brought together and secured in position with a continuous 
clofed wUh Micheles rtips®^ overlying fibres of the quadriceps tendon. The skin was 
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June 18 (fig. 2) showed that the whole of the calcified mass had been 
tilafa”'^'^”’ exception of a very small piece lying just above the tubercle of the 



FIG. 1 


FIG. 2 


The patient made an uninterrupted recovery, the wound healing by first intention, 
and left hospital after three weeks, walking with his knee slightly stiff, supported by a 
wide crepe bandage. 

When seen at my house on July 9, to which he had driven himself in his own car. he 
could bend his knee to 100 degrees: and when seen for the last time on August 27. ne 
could bend his knee to 45 degrees, and extend it fully, and walk up and downstairs in a 
normal manner without the slightest hesitation. There was no creaking on movement. 
He expressed himself as very pleased with the result. 

Pathological report . — The specimen weighs 50 g. and measures approximately 5-5 by 
4-0 by 2-4 cm. , 

It consists almost entirely of bone, which at the centre is very hard and compact, but 
at the periphery is spongy. There are no cysts and no evidence of degenerative changes. 
The entire mass is covered by a thin layer of cartilage (1 mm.). . 

The surface is coarsely irregular with several cartilage-covered excrescences, ana 
two facets can be made out which presumably were in apposition with the patella ana 
tibia, respectively. A good deal of connective tissue, in places suggesting synovial 
fringe, is attached to the surface. 

Histology . — ^There is an outer layer of fairly cellular hyaline cartilage, and deep to 
this are bony trabeculae. Ossification is proceeding in the cartilage, but there is no great 
osteoblastic proliferation, a few osteoblasts are present. Some of the bony trabecula 
are quite dense. 

A few haemopoietic cells are seen between the trabeculae. 

This is most probably an ossifying synovial chondroma. 

Comment . — ^The calcified mass was probably not formed bv ossification occurring m 
the infrapatellar pad of fat, but was in reality, as Dr. McCall suggests, an ossifying 
chondroma taking its place. In the course of years as it grew larger, it compressed the 
soft pad of fat into a smaller and smaller space, causing it to atrophy until it was almost 
non-existent. 

When I removed it an empty space was left which a few days later was found dis- 
tended whether tvith blood or synovial fluid, or both, I was not able to ascertain, but 
I have little doubt that the sub-patella pad of fat has by this time reformed and now 
occupies its normal position. 

I am indebted to Dr. Cyril Bellamy for the X-ray pictures of this case, and to Dr. A. J. 
McCall for his pathological report upon the specimen removed. 
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Posterior Dislocations of the Hip Associated with Fracture 
By Major George Hammoxti, U.S.A.M.C. , 

Posterior dislocations of the hip do not occur frequently and their association with 
fracture of the pelvis or head of femur is less common. The frequency of this injury' has, 
apparently, been increasing in recent years due to the increase in severe automobile 
accidents. 

Dislocation of the hip posteriorly is often the result of considerable trauma being 
applied to the anterior aspect of the knee in the direction of the long axis of the femur 
when the hip and knee joints are in a position of 90 degrees flexion. As a result of such 
a force the head of the femur is forced posteriorly and one of three injuries may be 
caused: (1) posterior dislocation without fracture; (2) posterior dislocation with fracture of 
the posterior wall of acetabulum; (3) posterior dislocation with fracture of the head of the 
femur. A posterior dislocation with both of these fractures is vert' rare. 

The posterior wall of the acetabulum may be comminuted but more commonly it is 
fractured off as a single piece which displaces posteriorly and superiorly with the head 
of the femur. By manipulative reduction of the dislocation it is hoped that the posterior 
acetabular fragment or fragments wiil be well reduced and will heal to form a bony 
buttress preventing re-dislocation. Unfortunately the fragment or fragments often 
remain in a displaced position after reduction of the dislocation and this is, nor un- 
commonly, an indication for open reduction, particularly in the case of a large, single 
fragment. If the head of the femur is involved, it is usually the inferior or antero- 
inferior one-third that is fractured in posterior dislocations of the hi]r. The head fragment 
may remain in the acetabulum where it may or may not be attached to the ligamentum 
teres, or the fragment may displace out of the acetabulum where it is usually in poor 
relationship with the intact portion of the femoral head. By closed reduction of the 
dislocation the fragment may be reduced in very good position. Open reduction of the 
fragment is the treatment of choice in certain cases in which anatomical reposition is 
not obtained. 

Fracture dislocations of the hip are often associated with severe complications. Too 
often avascular necrosis of the femoral head or traumatic arthritis or both occur and a 
poor result is obtained. For this reason a definite prognosis should not be given until 
at least live years have elapsed from the time of injury. The sciatic nerve may be 
seriously involved with resultant paralysis of varr-ing degree. 

fEight cases of fracture-dislocations of the hip were presented with the aid of lantern 
slides and the difficulties of treatment and the early results were discussed.] 

As in all intra-articular fractures, anatomical reduCTion of the fragments should be 
obtained, if possible, so that the frequency of traumatic arthritis is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Operative reduction is indicated when the dislocation is irreducible by conservative 
methods; when a large acetabular fragment does not reduce vert- well as the hip is 
reduced; when a fragment of the acetabular wall displaces into the acetabulum; and 
when, in fractures of the head, the fragment is not reduced anatomicallv. Dislocations 
complicated by fractures of the shaft of the femur often necessitate open reduction. 

Tlie complication of avascular necrosis of the femoral head remains an unsolved 
problem. Early gentle reduction of the fracture-dislocation and adequate immobilization 
of the hip during the stage of revascularization may reduce the incidence of this com- 
plication. In case of open reduction the operator should be ever mindful of this com- 
plication and should strive to minimize further destruction of vessels supplying the 
femoral head and bone fragments. If necrosis develops it is probably best to delay 
weight-bearing until the dead bone has been replaced by living bone. Otherwise the 
weakened necrotic bone may be crushed by the body-weight with marked deformity 
of the femoral head resulting. Even if there is freedom from weight-bearing degenera- 
tive anhritis develops in a large percentage of cases because of the imperfect regeneration 
of fibro-cartilagc covering the head. 

In cases complicated by traumatic arthritis or by avascular necrosis with degenerative 
arthritis and in the late, unreduced cases, vitallium cup arthroplasty as described bv 
Smith-Petersen oilers a good chance for a favourable result. 
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The Hypermobile Ankle 
By Major, J. Grant Bonnin, R.A.M.C. 

In the routine examination of the foot the degree of inversion (tibial flexion) of the 
hind-foot is frequently observed as a guide to the general flexibility of the foot. The 
movement is a complex one, consisting of movement at the siibtaloid joint and move- 
ment at the midtarsal Joint; usually combined with some plantar flexion at the ankle. 
In the normal ankle only plantar flexion is allowed, but in the hypermobile ankle a 
varying degree of tibial flexion at the ankle-joint occurs. This varies from a barely 
perceptible twist to a 25 degrees tilt. A tilt of greater degree w'e have onlv seen in 
association with rupture of the fibular-collaterai ligament in acute injuries. 'This con- 
dition of hypermobility may be symptomless in the young or in people with developed 
muscular control, but in a great many people it presents itself as a complaint of “weak 
ankle”, “going over on the ankle”, or recurrent sprains. The unilateral hypermobile 
ankle forms a high percentage (24%) of all .sprained ankles examined. Its occurrence 
on the injured side is the criterion of the severity of the sprain. Hypermobile hind-feet 
are present bilaterally in patients with severely sprained ankles in a higher percentage 
(42%) than in a group of normal people (13%). 

The hypermobile ankle is a distinct entity capable of radiological proof. Between it 
and the stiff immobile ankle a gradation of mobility e.vists. It is possible to shoiv a 
convincing increase in the number of sprained ankles among those with unusually 
mobile ankles, and a marked absence of sprains among those with immobile ankles. 
It is noteworthy that the hypermobile ankle is only hyperinvertible. No cases of relaxa- 
tion of the deltoid ligament with increased eversion arc encountered, except as a result 
of acute injury. This is due in part to the supporting action of the fibida and in part to 
the strength of the deltoid ligament, which when it ruptures does so at its periosteal 
attachment to the medial malleolus, and after adequate immobilization (five weeks) 
reunites with no relaxation. In contrast to this the fibular-collaterai ligament may 
have either of its two lateral bands torn, the jrosterior talo-fibular ligament usually 
remaining intact. In the hypermobile ankle relaxation of the calcaneo-fibular ligament 
is the most important single causative factor. 

The cUtlical features . — On grasping the fore-foot and endeavouring to invert the whoie 
foot a variable degree of resistance will be met. The opposition met tvith in spastic flat- 
foot is well recognized. The lack of opposition which allows the sole to turn at right 
angles to the transverse axis of the ankle, is characteristic of the hypermobile joint. The 
normal hind-foot allows medial (tibial) flexion of the calcaneus at the subtaloid joint, 
so that the lateral aspect of the calcaneus forms an angle of about 20 degrees with the 
outer margin of the fibula. In the stiff ankle it may deviate only 5 to 10 degrees, while 
in the hypermobile ankle the outline of the outer margin of leg and foot, seen in profile, 
resembles the curve of a hockey stick, and the outer surface of the calcaneus may be at 
45 degrees to the line of the leg. This degree of mobility is not derived entirely from 
the subtaloid joint but from added mobility at the ankle-joint. 

Normally the prominence of the anterolateral margin of the upper articular surface 
of the talus can be palpated in front of the fibular malleolus. The ease with which this 
can be done varies with the amount of subcutaneous fat but as the foot is inverted (and 
slightly plantar flexed) this margin becomes more prominent. In the hypermobile foot 
it becomes excessively prominent and the outline of the outer side of the ankle shows 
three prominences — the external malleolus, the cuboid, and the anterolateral edge of 
the talus — in contrast to the usual two. It is characteristic of the hypermobile 
ankle that the prominence of the talus is not only palpable but visible to an abnormal 
degree. 

Inversion is made up of two components, the tibial flexion of the hind-foot at the 
subtaloid joint, and the adduction and plantar flexion of the fore-foot at the midtars.-il 
joint. These two movements in any foot are not necessarily equally free. It is not un- 
common to find marked laxity at the midtarsal joint and a' limited' mobility at the sub- 
taloid joint. When this is so, inversion frequently produces great prominence 
of the head of the talus making a third swelling palpable in front of the fibula. If to 
this is added marked tibial flexion of the hind-foot, four prominences may be seen-— 
fibular malleolus, anterolateral edge of talus, lateral aspect of head of talus, and the 

cuboid. 

Radiography.— If the normal ankle is examined under inversion strain, even when the 
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patient is relaxed bv a general antestheric, the congruity of the upper articular surface 
of the talus and of the lower articular surface of the tibia remains. In the hypermobile 
ankle, however, it will be found that the two surfaces subtend an angle which varies 
from 3 degrees to 25 degrees, and that this range of movement is proportional to the 
degree of hyperinversion possible. The condition may be present on both sides 
and when so both subtend equal angles as. a rule, but .it is not uncommon to find one 
subtends a greater angle than the other. This is commonly due to further relaxation 
of the fibular-coUateral ligament by injurv-. \\Tien the condition is unilateral it 
is always the result of injury, but it can only be said to be unilateral if a check examina- 
tion of the opposite ankle is made under comparable conditions. Attempts to produce 
hypereversion of the ankle under the same conditions have failed except in grossly 
injured ankles or in ankles which were the seat of old injury as shoivn by the presence 
of an ununited fragment of the medial malleolus. 

Significance of the hypermobile ankle. — Such an ankle, unless controlled by a well- 
developed leg musculature is extremely liable to minor sprains and twists. Indeed it is 
the chief predisposing factor towards sprain and the causative factor in recurrent sprain. 
It mav be stated that any sprain of an ankle of moderate severity, which recovers within 
a week, is probably a recurrent lesion. A moderate sprain of a normal anlde does not 
recover quickly and it takes three to four weeks before the joint feels strong again. 
Quick recovery should therefore raise suspicion of a recurrent lesion and will in a great 
number of cases be found associated with a hypermobile ankle. The hypermobile ankle 
is as frequently acquired as hereditary. Its acquisition (in which case it is usually 
unilateral) is due in the vast majority of cases to neglect of a sprain. This may be either 
failure to diagnose a rupture of the fibular-collateral ligament when present or neglect 
of repeated minor injuries at sport. The injection of local antesthesia, or the abolition 
of pain by the freezing method is fraught with danger if the surgeon has not taken steps 
to assure himself that there is no complete rupture of a ligament. This may be assessed 
with considerable certainty by experience in the normal foot, but is rendered more 
difficult in the patient with hypermobile feet. In such cases, in order to establish an 
accurate diagnosis. radiographs of both ankles should be taken under intravenous anses- 
thesia. It is true that rupture of a collateral ligament may be shown by inversion strain 
under local anatsthesia (Hughes, 1942), but the pictures are more accurately comparable 
under general anesthesia, and less susceptible to error. A radiograph at' right angles 
to the bimalleolar axis of the ankle is preferable to the true A.P. view. 


AhlOLOCY 

Bilateral hypermobility. — ^This is found in 4% of males, and 5% of normal females 
between tlte ages of 18 to 40 years (Tables A and B). It appears to be a congenital 
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TABLE A 


TABLE B 

100 males, 
2 gcd 18-40 
years 

Cases wTth rotation of the 
talas in ankle-ioints. 

X-ray controlled. 

Degree of till 

100 females, 
aged iS-40 
years 

Cases with rotation of the 
> talus In ankle-joints. 

X-ray controlled. 
Degree of tilt 

i}" 

15, 5, 8, 10 

-'■’in 

Uf 

o 

3 ^ 

5, 5,5, S, 10 


ejmreased m degrees. All obsert'ations tvithout anaesthesia. FxgtJrcs refer to both arvkies. Five cases with 
uiulateral py’pennobmiy were found in examining each sex j all gave a hisiors' of iniur>’ and were excluded^ makine 
105 cases m all examined of each sex. ^ 

condition, which is not due to any alteration in the bony configuration of tbe ankle, 
but to ligamentous laxity. It shows little relation to the general build of the patient. 
It predisposes to sprains of the caicanco-fibular ligament, the anterior lalo-fibular liga- 
ment and the midtarsal sprains. The degree of mobility of the ankle-joint can be 
retained or increased by active exercises, as in ballet dancers, where the excellent muscular 
control offsets the tendency' to sprains. In athletes following a scries of minor sprains 
both ankles may become relaxed, but it is highlv probable that such ankles were 
hypermobile to stan with. 

Unilateral hypennobility. — ^In the examination of cases to obtain figures for 100 normal 
o 
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ankles it was found that five cases of each sex showed unilateral hypermobility and these 
all gave a history of injury, and so were excluded from the tables. This gives 
some idea of the frequency of its occurrence in the ordinary population. In acute sprains 
it was present in eight out of the fourteen sprains of the calcaneo-fibular ligament 
examined radiologically, the remainder showing hypermobility of both ankles (Table C). 
The common injuries predisposing to the conditions are; Rupture of the calcaneo-fibular 
ligament; or rupture of the calcaneo-fibular and anterior talo-fibular ligaments. Sprain 
of tile anterior talo-fibular ligament is in our experience most commonly associated with 
sprains of the calcaneo-fibular ligament (inversion) and rupture of the anterior fibres of 
the deltoid (plantar flexion). If it occurs as an isolated lesion it is doubtful if it allows 
any twist of the talus to take place and then only if the foot is in plantar fle.xion. Rupture 
of the tibio-fibular syndesmosis or fracture may result in opening up the mortice to a 
slight degree, but if the calcaneo-fibular and anterior talo-fibular ligaments remain intact 
inversion remains unaffected. 

Rupture of the fibular-collateral Uganient. — It is extremely doubtful if this ligament 
often ruptured in its entirety. It is probable that a tilt of the talus of 45 degrees (usually 
described as a dislocation of the ankle) can occur following rupture of the anterior talo- 
fibular ligament and the calcaneo-fibular ligament alone. The peculiar course of the 
posterior-talo-fibular ligament, which forms a separate entity makes it likely that such 
rotation rather than stretching it, would relax it. It is thtts incorrect to speak of ruptures 
of the fibular-collateral ligament unless this term is used to describe the anterior aM 
middle band of the external lateral ligament only', and it is used in this sense in Table C. 

Rupture of the calcaueo-fibular ligament. — This ligament is the most important single 
ligament opposing inversion of the hind-foot and its rupture or relaxation the most 
common cause of hypermobility of the ankle. It is inevitably relaxed in ruptures ot 
the fibular-collateral ligament but it is more commonly ruptured alone. Frequently the 
relaxation is due to a sprain fracture of the tip of the fibula, rarely to a pulling 
its attachment to the calcaneus. The ligament controls movements at both the ankle- 
joint and at the subtaloid joint and the increased inversion foliotving its rupture occurs 
at both joints, though the ankle-joint is relaxed to a greater degree. In recurrent sprains 
of the ankle the damage to the ligament is often shown by the presence of a_ small 
fragment of bone below the fibula. Increased mobility of the ankle-joint predisposes 
particularly to this injury (Table C). 


TABLE C.— ANALYSIS OF EIGHTY SPRAINED ANKLES {MEN 18-40 YEARS). 


Ligament 

Fibtilar-coUateral 

Ant, tibio-fibular 

Calcaneo-fibular 

Ant. talo-fibular, alone 

Deltoid. Complete 

Ant, fibres of deltoid with 
ant. talo-fib- 
Deltoid. Partial 

Midtarsal sprains 

Undetermined 


Hypcrmobile Hind-feet (42'5%) 
Clinically Radiologically confirmed 
(ankle only) 


diagnosed 
2 


Mobile Hind-feet {51-25%)' InujoW'y 
Clinically Rediologically 

confirmed (6*2a,o^ 


45, 35 
10, 5 
X, 5 
X, 5 

5, X, 10, X, 6, 10, X, 5, 5 


[ Negative X-ray-'* 
findings indicate | 
mobility confined i 
to subtaloid and I 
— midtarsal ioints»J 


diagnosed 
1 

17 


20, 10, IQ 
20, 10, 5 


Totals !U 


1 ? 

X, X, X, X, X 
X, X, X, X, X 
5, 20, 8, 10, 10 
x,x, X, x7x 
x.x 

X, X 

45 (eversion) 

X 

X, X 
X, X 

5, (ev enion) X 

X, X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

20 


ceni 

age 

4 

;ii 

24 

G 

I 

G 


■lie of the ankle-joint . — Following excessive activity in atblcK'' 
• otballers, abnormally mobile ankles are often found. There 
ated minor trauma and radiological evidence of sprains is 
fractures or scattered ossification in a ligament The catf 
athletes ankle” is characterized by a small exostosis on 
.us, visible in the lateral radiograph and due to rcpcatcf 
hypcrllexion of the ankle. Later on evidence of miW 
"ically and complaints of aching after use, tiredness 
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and susceptibility o£ the joint to damp, appear. The general ligamentous relaxation is 
particularly obvious in the fibular-collateral ligament allowing increased inversion. 

Statistics . — An endeavour to estimate the mobility o£ the hind-foot on both sides in 
cases of sprained ankles was made, first as part of the radiological examination of badly 
sprained ankles, and then when it became apparent that this bore some relation to the 
type of sprain and to the liability' to sprains, in all cases of sprain. Unfortunately in the 
earlier cases this was expressed as mobile, hypermobile, and rigid, and not as a percentage 
estimate of mobility, which was found to be much more convenient. As a standard 
the ankles of 100 normal males (18 to 40 years of age) and 100 normal females of the 
same age-group were examined. The mobility of the hind-foot in yvomen is consider- 
ably greater on the average than in the male, a fact which corresponds to the generally 
greater ligamentous laxity found in women. When the eleven clinically hy’permobile 
ankles (Table B) were examined only five of these showed a relaxation -of the fibular- 
coUateral ligament, thus suggesting- that the increased mobility was mainly in the mid- 
tarsal and subtaloid joint and not at the ankle. On the other hand all the males but 
one who showed hypermobUity of the hind-foot showed some rotation of the talus and it 
is possible that the" exceptional case might have done so under anxsthesia. This confirms 
the opinion that in the male excessive inversion of the foot is accompanied by a relaxa- 
tion of the fibular-collateral hgament. It was necessary to find if a relation between this 
fact and the incidence of sprains existed. Accordingly all sprained ankles were carefully 
examined and the site of ligament damage noted, and against this the mobility of the 
foot on the opposite side was marked. In serious cases radiological control was used 
and both ankles radiographed in inversion under pentothal anxsthesia. The results are 
shown in Table C. It will be seen that sprain of the anterior tibio-fibular ligament is 
the most common sprain of the ankle (31%). This occurs from external rotation violence 
and reflects the frequency of this type of injury as a cause of fracture around the ankle. 
This movement is not related to the mobility of the hind-foot which cannot influence 
this type of sprain. It is primarily lesions of the fibular-collateral ligament or its com- 
ponents which the increased inversion of the heel facilitates by increasing the power 
of the lever provided by the depth of the calcaneus. Accordingly we note a marked 
preponderance of these injuries among the hypermobile ankles — where they form 66% 
of the injuries compared to 33% of the normal male ankles. When the relative propor- 
tion of hypermobile to normal ankles (13% to 59%) is considered this emphasizes the 
proportion still more. It must be borne in mind, however, that a certain percentage of 
the fibular-collateral ligament sprains occurred in previously injured ankles, the tendency 
to recurrence thus increasing the apparent proportions among this section. Abnormal 
flexibility of the hind-foot also predisposed to sprains at the midtarsal joint. 

A striking fact is the absence of sprains among the patients with rigid feet. It has 
not yet been possible to determine whether this is offset by a higher percentage of 
fractures in these ankles, but this seems highly probable. Unfortunately no comparative 
series of sprains in women was available. They are more predisposed to sprains by virtue 
of the increased flexibility of the hind-foot and the higher heels of their footwear, but 
this is offset by the sporting and occupational hazards of the male to which most sprains 
are due. 


Treatment 

Preventive . — Adequate inve.stigation and immobilization of sprains — which include.s 
radiographic examination of all severe sprains under inversion strain, and comparison 
with the opposite side. 

Prophylactic . — The development of adequate muscle control may not ahvays he 
possible, but in athletes the peronci may be developed by exercising them against resist- 
ance. This can be accomplished by the use of a shoe with a weight attached to the 
outer side of the sole and running over a pulley, lying to the medial side. Eversion is 
then practised against weight resistance. 

In women the tendency to inversion is encouraged bv wearing high heels. Lowering 
the heel and broadening the base is first tried. If this fails the heel may be floated out. 
though mo.st women object to the appearance of this alteration. In men broad and low 
heels are already being worn. Boots for rough work mav assist the patient. Wedging 
the sole and heel 3/16 in. on the outside mav prevent the foot turning over so easilv. 
In athletes the support of a properly applied bandasc (figure of S over the external 
malleolus) or even of strapping is of gre.-u assistance during a match. In cases where it 
is imperative that the patient should continue to run a risk of spraining a hvpcrmobilc 
ankle, to cam his livelihood, special boots with thin steel stiffeners in each side should 
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be worn. Tlic strength of the steel and the height of the boot is adapted to tlte patient’s 
build and activity. 

Summary 

The mobility of the hind-foot is very variable, being greater in women, and depend- 
ing on the mobility at the ankle, siibtaloid and midtarsal joints. 

Jn cases with hypermobility of the hind-foot this may be due to excessive movement 
at all joints, and a twist of the talus cf 5 to 25 degrees in the tibio-fibular mortice may be 
shown radiologically, in 4% to 5% of normal people. 

In some cases the hypermobility is confined to the subtaloid and midtarsal joint 
and this is more common among women. 

Hypermobility of the ankle produces a feeling of instability, complaint of “going over 
and recurrent sprains. 

Hypermobility is a prime factor in the incidence of sprains of the fibular-collateral 
ligament or its components. 

Severe sprains of the calcanco-fibular ligament are a primary cause of unilateral hyper- 
mobility. 

Simple preventive measures arc described, 

I should like to express my thanks to my assistant Dr. Moyra Welply for her help 
in collecting some of the statistics, and to Captain D. G. Aitken, R.A.M.C., and Captain 
P. Beamish, R.A.M.C,, for providing me with much of the material. 
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Mr. R. G. Pulvertaft showed a short film illustrating Tendon Suture of the Hand. 
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[Jaruiary 20, 1944] 

Cases of Chloracne (See-kay Wax). — J. E. M. WrcLEY, M.B. 

Two girls, aged 15 and 21 years. One married and one single. 

They have been employed during the past eighteen months in a part of a “condenser 
manufacturing’’ faaorj- where the essential work was the dipping of various parts in 
heated molten See-kay" wax. Neither of these girls directly handled the dipping process 
but they were employed in comparatively close proximity to it, and the girl with the 
more marked affection appeared to have the less possible contact with the molten wax. 

The parts affected were the hair margin, the forehead, the cheeks, and lobes of the 
ears. The eruption consisted of large numbers of comedones, many yellowish-white, 
shiny papules (resembling sebaceous cysts), a few pustules and, on the cheeks, some mild 
underlying erythema. . . , 

Svmptoms were slight, though there was some irritation, and the principal complaint 
was" of the disfigurement. 

See-kay wax consists of a chlorinated naphthalene and closely resembles the halowax 
referred to by Good and Pensky (C. K. Good and N. Pensky, 1943, “Halowax Acne’’, Arch. 
Derm. Syph., 48 , 251). 

Dr. I. Muende : About eight years ago I had the opportunity of examining some 120 
girls who had developed chloracne whilst working with different chlorinated naphthalene 
waxes. The cases were, on the average, very similar clinically to those shown by Dr. 
Wigley although some had their lesions more w'idely distributed, not merely on the 
face and ears but also the forearms, thighs, trunk and genitalia-. It was at one time 
considered to be due to irritation from without but it was my view that it was produced 
as a result of inhalation of the fumes. I was interested to note that workers usually 
foimd tha-t their appetite was veo' considerably increased, to a greater extent than would 
be expected as a result of the physical energy expended, and when asked what their 
appetite was like, usualls' replied "It is very good, I eat like a horse”. Oddly 
enough. Dr. Wigley’s patient gave precisely the same reply. Further, the skin almost 
always becomes hypersensitive to light, the patients complaining of severe burning when 
exposed to the sun. Patch tests always proved negative and urological examination was 
not helpful. Sections were prepared from typical lesions and the histological appear- 
ances simulated those of ordinary acne but. interestingly enough, the comedones appeared 
to be relatively free from organisms and cultures were always negative. This seemed to 
point to the sterilizing effect of the substance whilst being excreted through the sebaceous 
glands. One of my cases ivho developed jaundice died later of acute yellow atrophy. 
Since then several similar cases have been reported in America. Experimental work 
on guinea-pigs which were given sublethal doses of carbon tetrachloride and subsequent 
administration of the chlorinated naphthalene by the mouth resulted in necrosis of the 
liver. Besides the mono-, di-, tri-, tetra-, penta-chlorinated naphthalenes, di-chlor-di- 
benzol is apparently capable of producing the sarnie eruption. 

Dr. Kenneth J. M. Graham : One factory I visit is engaged in plating, chiefly armament 
for torpedo boats which has to be proof against sea water and needs a tluck deposit. 
Sometimes the wax is used when it is required that one end of an article shall remain 
ordinary steel and the other end be plated. Other waxes have been tried but have not been 
found satisfactory. In this factory the proportion of quite badly marked cases was 20% 
and there would be a further 25% of transient lesions of a similar kind in people who are 
in fairly close contact with these others but not actually working in the ivax. 

regarded this condition of wax acne as due to the mechanical blocking of certain 
follicles with the actual wax and thought the pustule effect was secondary infection with 
staphylococci so I used a staphylococcal vaccoid on the workers, with good results. Ten 
doses from 0-1 c.c. rising to 1 c.c. were given. Later, in selected cases. I gave another 
course. In addition I have given hot fomentations three times a day by means of hot 
towels over the face. I do not know whether the improvement was entirely due to the 
vaccoid or to the fomentations. 

The Government had a few extractors put over the vats but the vaporized wax went up 
the duct and condensed so that there was a solid block of wax at the top of the pipe. 
This IS now cleared weekly and conditions have improved. Recently the flooring round 
AI'RU. — Dekmat. 1 " 
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the vats h.'is been kept much cleaner and this seems already to be causing a decrease in the 
seventy of the acne. 

I have had only two men temporarily suspended. Very often after three or four weeks the 
condition clears up when away from work. I have not seen any sign of acute yellow 
atrophy or jaundice. Blood-counts were normal and the workers" do not remark on an 
increase of appetite. 

Creams do not seem to do any good. Ordinary zinc ointment does as much good as 
proprietary preparations. I have often given 10 gr. menthol in 2 oz. zinc ointment, which 
nas a cooling effect. 

The condition can come under scheduled diseases. It is obviously due to the industiy 
and there is a certain amount of secondary dermatitis attached to" it. We can call it 
Industrial Derrnatitis if we will and workers can claim compensation for as long as they 
are out of work. They cannot get other employment while they are disfigured. 

Some of these men who had lesions about three years ago are permanently scarred 
as if they had smallpox, but they do not appear to mind their personal appearance. I have 
had very few suspensions. One reason may be that they are paid extra for this work 
and are a good set of employees. 

Dr. J. E. HI. Wiglcy : I visited the factory with Dr. Graham where I found the First 
Aid Post, consisting of a small room with an ordinarilv fitting door, was about 15 to 20 
yards away from the vat containing the molten wax. Over the vat was the fume extractor. 
The nurse remained most of the time in her First Aid Post, seldom going to the vat, 
and had been employed there for about twelve months. I noticed that there was defimie 
evidence of an acneiform eruption, with comedones, on her malar prominences. This 
would appear to confirm the view that the chloracne is caused, principally, by contact 
with the vapour arising from the moUen wax. 

The results of patch tests, reported by Good and Pensky, were consistently negative. 


Dr. H. C. Scnioii ; I remember a severe case of chloracne, one of several, which occurred 
among a group of electricians working with so-called “flame-proof wire", some six years 
ago. Except that the points on which they' were working were in a confined space, 
where the ventilation was defective, there was nothing abnormal in the environment. 

1 discovered that chlorinated naphthalene was freely used in the construction of the 
insulating material, and shortly afterwards Dr. Haldin-Davis published a comprehensive 
report on a series of identical cases (Brit. J, Derm., 61, 380-3). “These men (10) were all 
employed indoors in pulling wire covered with chlorinated naphthalene through conduits 
which were above tlieir heads, and this process resulted in the detachment of fine particles 
of the coating, which fell on their heads and necks, and also upon their forearms. As only 
these parts showed evidence of the eruption, it is quite possible that it was caused oy 
the actual dust and not by an exhalation from the chlorinated naphthalene". 

Possibly too, the reason that men working out of doors largely escape similar lU- 
eflfects is that the particles of dust, if present, do not settle on the skin', but are blown away. 

As Medical Referee quite recently I saw a case claiming compensation under the W.C,A ■ 
I had no hesitation in deciding, as I have done on several previous occasions, that tne 
condition was compensable under Workmen's Compensation' (Industrial Dise^esJ 
Order. 1941 — Poisoning by chlorinated naphthalene or its sequelae — cp, Willis's W.C.A. 
p. 716; "Any process involving contact with or exposure to dust or fume of chlorinatea 
naphthalene." So far the decision has not been called in question, although it cannot 
be said the workmen were actually disabled from earning full wages by reason oi 
the stigmata produced. 

Major W. J. O’Donovan: In addition to what Dr. Muende has just said about the 
sensitiveness of these acne patients to light, they may become extraordinarily sensitive 
'.to soap and wafer and other things. One point to be borne in mind is the disfigurement 
caused by the condition. In times of peace one advised the affected workers to give up 
their noxious employment. I did not then know that cure was so rapid as is related 
do-day. Do these workers ordinarily receive compensation? Has the question ever been 
fdecided in court whether or no any compensation can be drawn for these cases? They do 
not suffer from disabling dermatitis. They could indeed plead that they are unfit to 
dollow the occupation of a manicurist, of perhaps of a hairdresser's attendant, but they 
are fit for other female labouring work. I have this difficulty in mind, namely that this 
disease is not dermatitis produced by dust and liquids, more particularly so if the con- 
tention advanced by Dr. Muende that it may be produced by inhalation of gas or vapour 
liolfis the field. The causation of chloracne has been in dispute since 1889. 


"Necrobiosis Lipoidica Diabeticorum (Urbach). — A. Murr.w Stu.irt, F.R.C.S. 

Mrs T. aged 46. She has suffered from diabetes mellitus since 19.16 and has been 
•under continuous in.sulin therapy, averaging about 40 units zinc, 20 units sohibie, daily. 
Her fasting blood sugar on S. 11.43 was 1 86 mg.%. 

Skin lesioiis first appeared in August 1943 .and have since increased in number. She 
:now shows indurated intradermal papules on the^Ieft forearm, right buttock .and upper 





reported cases have been under 
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insulin treatment. The firk recorded case, 1 think, was. by Urbach in 1932, at about the 
time — or soon after — insulin was first started. Is it possible that the treatment has some- 
thing to do with the causation of the condition? 


Dr. Robert Klaber : The suggestion that insulin may play some part in exciting this 
condition was not borne out t>y the first case which I showed to this Section ^m which 
the diabetes itself was not diagnosed until some years after the lesions appeared, so that 
the patient had previously had no insulin at all (Proceedings, 1933, 2i, 713). 1 he siot 

lesions in that case cleared up rapidly when her mild diabetes was controlled by msulin. 


Case for Diagnosis. ? Staphylococcal Eruption. — H. J. Wall.\ce, W.R.C.P. 

G. P., male, aged 23. 

The eruption, which has heen present for five weeks, began as solid nodules in the skin 
distributed all over the body and varj-ing in size from a pin’s head to a hazel nut. At 
no time has there heen any irritation or constitutional upset. The lesions varied in 
colour from yellow to intense red and in the largest of diem Central necrosis and suppura- 
tion was beginning. There is no history of ingestion of bromides or iodides. 

The condition has been treated with antiseptic baths and sulpbathiazole cream locally 
and is now gradually regressing. 

He is a gunner in the Merchant Navy and has recently returned from America. He has 
seen much tropical service. There is nothing relevant in his past history. He has been 
in hospital for the past four weeks and has been afebrile throughout. 

Culture of nodules grew Stnpliylococcus atbiis only. Blood Wassermann reaction negative. 
Blood-count normal. 

Histology . — The biopsy of a nodule from this man’s skin showed infiltration of the 
•whole of the corium with inflammatory cells in which histiocytes predominated but with 
a fair number of plasma cells. There were local areas from which collagen had dis- 
appeared. 

The President : He had a few lesions on the anterior axillary folds, some of them not 
unlike the extraordinariiy indurated iesions which may last for months after scabies. 


Lepra Maculo-antesthetica. — Henry H.viiER, M.D. {introduced by Dr. Geoffrey 
Duckworth). 

Cypriot, aged 33, who came to England in August 1939. Syphilis twelve years ago. 
First symptoms of leprosy in 1940 when a slightly itching rash appeared on the hands 
and feet. During the following year similar lesions developed on the cliest and trunk 
and later on the face. Six months after this, areas of anaesthesia were discovered (hand, 
ankles, left temple, forehead and chest). Nose bleeding occurred two years after the 
appearance of the first symptoms. 

Present condition . — Striking alopecia of eyebrows and eyelashes. Brown nodules show- 
ing slight desquamation on the face which has the appearance of acne rosacea; there 
are also nodules on both arms and ears. Brownish sUghtly scaling macular rash on 
abdomen and back, some of the lesions resembling parapsoriasis. The hands and feet 
are acrocyanotic and the skin slightly atrophic. There is a sloughing ulcer surrounded by 
smaller ones on the left leg. Both ulnar nerves are thickened. Nasal smear shows 
the presence of Hansen’s bacilli. 

Biopsy.— Qironic inflammation in stratum papillate and sub-papillare. Ziehl-Neelsen 
stain shows Hansen s bacilli. Wassermann reaction negative. 

This is the second case of leprosy in a Cvpriot which I have seen in three months at 
the Lock Hospital. 


The President ; It is rather striking that we have had two cases of leprosv at con- 
incetings. and I have had a third case out at Wellhouse. who contracted it in 
country for fifteen years and developed it just as he was leaving 
Apparently he had had it for two years in this country without being detected What 
IS the incidence of leprosy in, Cyprus? 'c'-ieu. 


we°e nelatfve \o1:‘‘''fiproiy.'''^®‘‘®'‘*‘"® Hospital, but all 
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Tuberculosis Verrucosa Cutis— HKNny HAUEn, M.D. 

attendant. A paj)iilar Ic.sion appeared on the back of the 
left hand sixteen ntontl.s ago. He -uses gloves onlv occa.sionallv. 

right A verrucous patch with typical' blue border.' Two small lesions on 

''ind acanthosis. Chronic purulent inflammation due to 

UllS COCCI. ‘ 

reaction negative. X-rav photograph of chest showed no changes. No 
actinomyces could be grown. - j o i 

cos^'^cuUp*^*^*'*^ ' usual to get some tuberculous structure in tuberculosis vertu- 

cutis' changes present in sections of tuberculosis verrucosa 
the same lesion but also occasionally from different areas in 

inflammatorv ^'^‘"'^'^hosis and hyperkeratosis are ahvays present but the 

either (a) denselv upper part of the corium may reveal the presence of 

endothelial cells nr lymphocytes with a few centrally placed 

one find prid giant cells. Only rarely does 

T„ “"yriiing approacinng a typical tubercle svstem 

and^ accumu/aUon'’o7'^Dur destruction of tissue leading to liquefaction 

always X^ner niernVf.1 whereas in non-tuberculous pyoderma the lesion, which is 

present. ^ ’ ecrotic if not actually liquefied, and polymorphs and pus cells are 

Sixteen" veXs'^aeo^Xrf' nXc’’^'’®''® responsibility attaching to this diagnosis. 

One felt^ comn/lleH tn^ ^ proprietor of a- suburban milk shop., 

abandon his ^usiness^° Tn cutis, and as a consequence he had 1° 

in iSpSs I woXeXd whPtLr r® lepvos.y no one would question such a decision, but 
tLt thi man shXld ThnnXn ® *5 ^sreems with the Medical Officer of Health 

is ita siSnSStififro ”i„is T,' v.;;ir;p„T.si“”” 

19?3i'2k%roS™?amJmyoSf "" «' »"« ‘l"™" tv Hr. Xl.tar termtiim. 

wwld expert, tuberculosis, and the granulations are softer than one 

hiSm ^eXXes.^" experience these cases are usually associated with lung changes or 


Neurotic Excoriations and Epithelioma. — ^Hexrv Haber, M.D. 

Girl, aged 20 years, clerk. 

In an otherwise healthy girl there developed a slight acne eruption on the face, four 
years ago. ‘ 

The patient could not help picking the lesions and some secondary infection and 
scarring developed on the nose. She has been treated on routine lines ivith lotions and 
sedatives. During treatment she developed within six weeks an epithelioma about the 
size of a silver threepence on the right temple. She states it was preceded bv a small 
pustular lesion and there is no evidence of a pre-existing mole. Treated by u'nscreened 
radiation for one and a half hours at Mount Vernon Hospital. W.R. negative. 

Dr. J. H. Sequeira: I recall seeing this condition on the back of a boy of 11 I also 
saw it on the lower eyelid in a young girl of about 18. Her case was interesting because 
she was the only person who looked after her grandfather, who was a patient in my 
department for extensive rodent ulcer. I put the facts before the late Sir Henry Butlin, 
who at that time was taking great interest in carcinoma of the skin, but he refused to 
accept it as a case of “implantation” cancer. The small boy with the lesion on the 
back was cured by X-rays, and the girl by radium. The latter was in 1902. 


The President: The woman in this case has been treated with unscreened radium- 
My own experience as well as my observation of cases which have in the past been 
treated in that way is that unscreened radium is not anything like as good for the treat- 
ment of rodent ulcer as thoroughly screened radium in which only the gamma rays are 
used. 


Dr Haber : It depends very largely on the type of lesion. If there is any suspicion of 
attachment to underlying tissue or if there is rather deep ulceration, treatment with 
err-pened radium may be better, but one cannot be dogmatic as to the merits of screened 
or unscreened radium in the treatment of rodent ulcer. 
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JOINT DISCUSSION No. 2 

Section of Dermatology with 
Section of Epidemiology and State Medicine 

Chairman—A. C. Roxburgh, M.D. 

{President of Section of Defmatolog}-) 

[December 16, 1943] 

THE ORGANIZATION^OF THE TREATMENT OF LUPUS VULGARIS 

Dr. F. S. Airey : I believe tve have no true conception of the incidence of lupus in this 
country; its distribution; the facilities available for its treatment; their adequacy; the 
extent to which those afflicted avail themselves of the opportunities for treatment, and 
the success of the measures adopted. 

(1) The incidence of lupus in the various parts of this country should be ascertained. 
Stuhmer has given us the figure of one case per 1,000 of the population. If we accept 
this figure for Britain we have 45,000 lupus cases. Only a census can show if this 
estimate is correct. There are many parts of this countr}’' where lupus is neglected. 
Because we are unaware, we act as if we were unconcerned. 

(2) Facilities for treatment should be examined and classified. Some may be satisfied 
with the facilities which e.xist in London and die large cities, but 1 am concerned about 
the rest of Britain, where I have seen sufficient to believe there is a lupus problem and 
that facilities are poor. Only an examination of existing facilities, followed by classi- 
fication, can show the true state of affairs. 

(3) Revised and adequate facilities should be provided. \Vc cannot assess our require- 
ments until we know the incidence and the distribution of the disease, and the quality 
of e.xisting facUities for treatment. Some project on a national scale is urgently re- 
quired. We have a lead from Germany and Russia. Diagnosis stations can be established; 
some network created to link together treatment centres; some means of ensuring con- 
tinuity of treatment for the patient and, panicularly, some way of assuring him of a 
“square deal”. Instead of waiting until the patient comes for treatment ne must seek 
him out, and put him in touch with the appropriate vital centre. 

Local and general light therapy for ambulant patients are necessary aids, widiout 
which it is doubtful if we can achieve our object. We must e.xtend and improve existing 
facilities. (There are still places where it is customary to direct an open mercury 
vapour lamp at a patch of lupus from a distance of a foot or two and call it local 
therapy.) I know what good work is being done in some places but what treatment is 
being received by the 40,000 of our 45,000 (estimated) cases? 

Ambulant treatment is insufficient in some instances. Institutional therapv has much 
to commend it and provision must be made for it on a proper scale. 

(4) By propaganda the social conscience can be awakened, and the lupus sufferer found 
and relieved. Activity on a national scale must characterize our efforts in the future. 
We must raise the standard of the many to that which at present is achieved bv a few. 
Just as the Public Health Authorities have tackled diphtheria, so must we, bv propa- 
ganda. persuade the sufferers to present themselves for treatment at an earlv stage. 
Similarly, by professional propaganda, the general practitioner should be made aware of 
modern advances in treatment and the improved facilities available, 

(5) Unified control should be established with a national system of record-keeping. 
Unified control, with the establishment of a central bureau, is our best chance of success. 
It could act as a sorting-office for records and information, facilitating follow-up and 
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transfer, DanboU has such a .control centre in Oslo; it is simple, but impressively 
adequate. Let us hope it is still in action. 

(6) Inforni.ntion on technical matters should be made readily accessible and rcscaich 
^couraged. From such a central bureau would come stimulus to peripheral workers. 
The latest methods should be examined, tested and made known. With Europe so 
disturbed, surely it rests with us to maintain the high endeavours of odters now severely 
hampered in their task, though in this field I am not overlooking the valuable work 
of British physicians. 

In 1934, at Bournemouth, Lomholt addressed an assembly of dermatologists. High 
hopes were c.xpresscd in the discussion which followed and, no doubt, efforts have been 
made. But we have not done much in the intervening nine years. Arc we prepared to 
leave it at that or to proceed at our present slow pace? . 

I can see no otiicr way of achieving success tliaii to organize the control and treatment 
of lupus vulgaris on some such basis as I have described. Then we may sec the disease 
coming rapitlly under control. There is no real e.xcusc for tlic present state of affairs. 
I, for one, am prepared to devote a good deal of time and effort to siicli a cause. Lupus 
vulgaris is a sociological as well as a medical problem and we must institute some 
machinery for dealing with the problem on the lines so admirably worked out already 
by our continental colleagues. 


Sir Henry Gauvain (hi absentia read by Dr. D. E. Macrae) ; The treatment of lupus 
vulgaris is more neglected than that of any other form of tuberculosis. Though everybody 
knows that lupus vulgaris is a tuberculous disease, only very exceptionally are those 
measures, accepted as essential for the cure of tuberculosis, employed. Tuberculosis 
should be regarded as a general disease of which the local lesions are merely special 
manifestations. 

Being a skin disease, though not uncommonly there arc other manifestations, lupus is 
generally referred to the dermatologist, who has only the opportunity of treating the 
focal lesions. 


The Finsen-Lomhok lamp is very expensive. It cannot now be purchased, and spare 
parts cannot be gener.aily procured in England; also efficient technicians are not readily 
available. One of the best technicians of the Finsen Institute spent a year instructing 
us at Treloar’s Hospital, Alton. As Denmark is now in enemy hands, I believe it should be 
quite legal to undertake tlie niamifacture of the Fin.sen lamps here and this should be 
done. If these lamps are essential, they should he readily obtainable at moderate cost. 

While we should employ the Finsen trc.itnient as indicated it is deplorable that it 
should have hccome a fetish. This has hindered research and has done much harm «' 
often restricting treatment to areas where Finsen treatment is obtainable. 

Possible lupus patients should he referred to centres .scattered widely over the country 
where the disease could be accurately di.ngnosed and treatment at once instituted or the 
patient transferred to an appropriate centre. It is hojieless for treatment of early eases 
to be confined to a very few centres. The expense entailed and the upset in the patients 
life make it impossible for this to be a practical or just procedure. 

The disease usually, but not invariably, first manifests itself in childhood. Children 
are mentally much more sensitive than generally realized. Wien badly disfigured their 
distress is often acute and has a serious effect on their future outlook on life. They 
should be spared exhibiting their disfigurement to outsiders where possible. This 
entails admission to suitable residential institutions where treatment and education can 
be simultaneously given. This we do at Trcloar’s witli the happiest results. 

Even after apparent cure relapses are not uncommon. Such a rehapse should be 
immediately treated, but, if a centre in the patient’s neighbourhood is not readily 
available, most frequently nothing is done. 

The patient remains untreated until so disfigured that continuance of employment is 
impossible. Out-patient treatment means that the patient has to travel in the company 
of others who resent his presence and often do not fail to make the sufferer .ware 
of their disapproval. Moreover, unless he can continue in employment, cost of living 
has to he added to cost of treatment. 

An attempt to solve this difficulty was made at the Lupus Hospital at Vienna where 
11 members of the staff ivere, or had been, patients. 

^ hmus colony should be established for severely attacked adults. Tiiis should be 
• a secluded district with ample grounds and workshops. Here the patient could 

be T^mali colom' entirely on my own responsibility ivithoiit 

outsidrinaSal aid and its success has encouraged me to make further efforts. Accord- 
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ingly I have purchased a suitable house on an estate of 66 acres with ample workshops. 
This is now being adapted for the purpose intended. ... 

Such a colonv should be managed by a tuberculosis expert with experience in the 
treatment of lupus and who has made a special study of light therapy. He should be 
assisted by a dermatologist, plastic surgeon, rhinologist - and laryngologist and should 
have all the facihties offered by a well-staffed hospital at his disposal. 

A whole-time resident occupational therapist should supervise the employment of 
the patients. Social amenities should be readily available. At hlorland Hall we have 
a social club much appreciated by the patients. 

All the lupus patients at Morland Hall were so disfigured on admission that the 
only other practical way left to deal with them would have been admissmn to their 
local workhouse or public assistance institution. The oldest patient is 75 and was 
infected when aged 6. Practically the whole of her life has been clouded by the 
presence of this disfiguring disease. ' That this state of affairs should he remedied must be 
obvious. 

Dr. Arthur Burrows : Dr. Sequeira and Dr. O’Donovan in their study of lupus vulgaris 
gave the cures with Finsen light treatment alone at about 60% and showed how the 
addition of general light baths increased the successful cases to over 80%. Nevertheless 
there are a number of cases which for various reasons are not suitable for or do not 
respond to light treatment properly given. These cases should certainly have special 
consideration. 

Small and localized patches of lupus are ideally treated at metropolitan or similar 
Finsen light centres. Regular attendance at frequent intervals for a considerable period 
is necessaiy. If travelling is convenient facilities for it can be provided; if not, ektra 
centres might be instituted. There are of course other possibilities. 

More extensive cases may be quite successfully treated by light but applications may 
have to he extended over a long period. These cases also need what again Dr. Sequeira 
and Dr. O’Donovan have emphasized, namely, daily general light treatment for months, 
not a perfunctorj’ or limited course of two or three exposures a week. If these patients 
live near an adequate light centre and the economic side of the problem can be dealt 
with, all is well. Geographical, domestic and economic causes have definitely heretofore 
hindered the complete and satisfactory carrjdng out of hght treatment in many cases. 
This also applies to patients with large widespread lesions and mutilation. 

Many lupus patients suffer from phthisis and various other forms of tuberculosis. 
They are often unsuitable for general light treatment although Finsen-Lomholt can 
usually be used safely. Sanatorium or other forms of treatment may be called for under 
these circumstances. 

Special training and assistance are necessarv and must be available in dealing with 
lupus vulgaris in various difficult situations, as for example, when it affects the mucous 
membranes. 

Complications such as the development of epitheliomata may need special attention, 
and f have not touched on the troubles which may arise through wrong diagnosis, an 
important factor which must be borne in mind in all organizations. 

General skin clinics apart from light clinics have the great advantage of being inclined 
to try new forms of general and local treatment. Some treatments, e.g. excision of 
suitable patches, painting with acid nitrate of mcrcur\' although of limited application, 
are very valuable. Tlie hydnocarpus esters or their relations warrant further trial. As a 
general treatment, my assistant, Dr. Warren, has obtained besides some failures, some 
promising improvements in bad cases of infiltrating lupus vulgaris. Here the organic 
chemist might be of great help. Such possibilities can only be explored in clinics where 
large numbers of cases are gathered together under a trained and varied medical staff. 

The social and psychological side also needs consideration. In manv cases lupus vulgaris 
can be treated while the patients are carrying on their ordinary lives, but the segregation 
of lupus patients has been advocated and in certain instances is certainlv desirable. 

Advantages of segregation . — Good food and hygienic surroundings are ensured. Dress- 
ings are done aseptically. The general health is looked after. 'Tlie whole course of the rc- 
actions can be observed from day to day. The strain of long daily journevs is done awav 
with. A certain amount of education or of training in various handicrafts coiild undoubtedly 
be given — as is done at Papworth. Special tr'eatments could more easilv and readilv 
be given. • ^ 

of all apes and types create much friction and manv small 
dimcultics if herded together, and if the sexes arc kept entirely separate it is ven* bad 
for the young adults. Even in the London Hospital out-patient clinic ue have had a 
tew cases of patients marr\*ing each other and there voiild probablv be manv more 
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such marriages i£ patients arc sluit oil from outside contacts. Many patients would 
refuse segregation, also septiration ma%' break up a happy marriage. 

Psychologically the elTcct of segregation would be c.xtremely bad. It would tend 
to make the patients feel they were unfit to mingle with other people. Also, when dis- 
charged, those who had suffered mutilation woidd find it more difficult to face the outside 
world than if they had never been withdrawn from it. Sister Cooper-Smith of the London 
Hospital Light Clinic, after living daily with lupus patients for twenty-three years is 
strongly of the opinion that the more they can be made to feel that other people can look 
at them tvithout shrinking and the more they can lead normal lives the better. At the 
London Hospital we encourage them to move freely among their fellow nien, to do their 
own shopping, carry on with their jobs, go to theatres, cinemas, churches and to share as 
far as possible in current events. 

The L.C.C. started a small school for lupus children some years ago as an experi- 
ment. But even on this small scale great difficulties arose, cbieflv from the difference 
in ages, ranging as they did from tiny children to girls and boys of H. The results 
were so unsatisfactory that after a year the L.C.C. clo.sed the schooL 

In cases with wide areas needing many applications the treatment is often a long aud 
tedious one. This is one' important factor in the organization of treatment, and another 
is total numbers. 

From 1901 until the present year -1,153 cases of lupus vulgaris have attended the 
London Hospital Light Department. In the earlv venrs the numbers of new patients 
exceeded 100 annually and during the war period they have fallen ns low as a quarter 
of that number but are now increasing again. There has been a tendency through the 
years to a slight annual diminution in the numbers of new patients. One of these 
reasons has no doubt been the formation of light clinics elscwltere, because the London 
Hospital Light Department draw-s its patients from all over England. 

The annual number of Finsen treatments given is about 20,000 and the number of 
light baths between 30,000 and 40,000, except in war years. These numbers have been 
kept up even when the numbers of patients have declined, showing that more and more 
treatment can be given to individual patients with advantage when available. 

Perhaps in due course the registration of lupus vidgaris cases will give us reliable 
figures. These numbers I have no doubt will seem insignificant beside those of some 
of our other national scourges. 

Organization. — (1) Ad hoc centres with some residential accommodation for special 
cases for short periods. About ten such centres, new or founded on old ones, would be 
sufficient in England. (2) Arrangements to give patients periods in suitable sanatoria. 
(3) Provision for selected cases of lupus vulgaris in colonies for the tuberculous (not lupus 
only). (4) Facilities at sanatoria for advice and treatment of lupus occurring as a complica- 
tion of other forms of tuberculosis. An experienced dermatologist should be in regular 
attendance on the lupus cases in these institutions. 


Dr. F. R. G. Heaf : Lupus vulgaris is a comparatively rare condition, the treatment of 
which is long, expensive and highly specialized. Tlie malady usually attacks the poorer 
classes and runs a chronic course, often causing disfigurement tvhich prevents the sufferer 
obtaining employment even though the disease is cured. Organization for the treat- 
ment of such a condition is, therefore, not only a medical but also a social problem. 

The comparative rarity of the condition is shown by the following figures: 


TABLE I —NUMBER OF NON-PULMONARY T.B. CIASES IN WHICH TREATMENT WAS COMPLETED- 
FOR THE FIVE YEARS, 1931-35, IN THE COUNCIL’S SPECIAL TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITALS. 

Quiescent Improved Unimproved Died Total 

T of skin ... ••• ••• ^ 

AKp.sites 2,411 75S 33S 117 3,624 

This gives an incidence of 1-63% amongst cases of non-pulmonary- tuberculosis dis- 
charged or died during the period 1931-1935. 

OF I.U;0|VOLO»B FROM L.c,0. HOFPrTFLS DOFWO 

Adults Children 

Year Men Women Boys Girls. 

1929- 30 2 ,4 - 

1930- 31 Z k J. i 

1031-32 1 “ _ _ 


Totals 


16 


11 
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I regret that the figures are incomplete, but many records have been destroyed by 
enemv aaion. More complete figures can be found in the annual reports of the Central 
Tuberculosis Officer for Lancashire (Dr. Lissant Cox). 


T.ABI.E III.~NOTIFIO\TXONS OF TUBERCULOSIS IN' THE COUNTY OF I-^CASHIRE. 
(Taken from Annual Reports of the Chief Tuberculosis OfBcer, Dr. LISSANT COX.) 


Population : 1,500,000 to 1,842,000. 



Total 


Skin 

Per cent. 


notifications 

Kon-pulxD. 

cases 

of K.P. 

Year 

ail fonns 

cases 

(Lupus) 

cases 

1932 ... 

2,302 

S25 

4S 

5'S 

1933 ... 

2,233 

780 

28 

3-6 

1934 ... 

2,059 

744 

37 

5 0 

1935 ... 

1,977 

672 

36 

5*4 

1930 ... 

... 1,970 

722 

31 

4*3 

3937 ... 



31 


193S ... 

!!*. 2,032 

805 

26 

3-2 

3939 ... 

... 


26 


1040 ... 



35 


1941 ... 



26 


1942 ... 

... 


15 



TABLE W.-nOUKTY OF LANCASHIRE. NUMBER OF CASES OF TUBERCULOSIS OF THE SKIN 
ON COUNTY DISPENSARY REGISTERS ON DECEMBER SI. 


(Rgutes given by Dr. LISSANT COX.) 


Year 

Active 

Quiescent 

1033 ... 

230 

165 

1934 ... 

232 

146 

2935 ... 

224 

124 

193G ... 

229 

109 

1937 ... 

226 

92 

193S ... 

214 

93 

1939 ... 

221 

85 

1940 ... 

212 

91 

1941 ... 

197 

93 

1942 ... 

191 

85 


I hate also searched recent Public Health Reports. The information on lupus is 
scanty. It would appear that either the incidence varies in different parts of the country 
or that the presence of a treatment centre is causing more cases to be discovered. 

These figures give some indication of the magnitude of the problem and confirm mv 
statement that the number for which accommodation should be provided is small. 


TABLE V.~PUBHC HEALTH REPORTS. FIGURES RELATING TO TUBERCULOSIS OF SKIN. 

(LUPUS.) 


New 


Lupus 


Year 

Authority’ 

Population 

notifications 

treatment 

1940 

"^annek and Coventry 

424,710 

— 

5 

1939 



3 



1940 

Staffordshire Jt. Board 

970,700 

4 


1941 

5 


3940 

Northamptonshire 

241,200 

— 

3 

1940 

1941 

Manchester 

654,000 

15 

IT 

— 

1941 

Glasgow 

_ 


103 in 5 years 

1940 

1941 

York 

93,050 


9 

14 

103G 

1937 

Hens 

474,700 

z 

20 

27 

1937 

Blackburn 

126,900 

} 

— 

1939 

Oldham 

124,400 

o 


193S 

Southend 

138,100 

3 

« 

1942 

S tokc-on-Ttcni 

255,500 



1942 

Doncaster 

72,140 


18 


This has an important bearing on diagnosis in that the disease is rarely seen in the 
medical schools and in any future schemes the ma.ximum use should be made of known 
cas« for teaching purpose.s, so that new cases mav be discovered and treated in the 
early and easily curable stas;e. 

As treatment is costly and needs specially trained staffs it should be located in centres 
which serve at least a population of 5 million. It is essentially a condition demanding 
regionalization and co-operation between local authorities to establish efficient treatment 
centres. In all probability the most convenient arrangement would be for the in-patient 
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centres to be attached to existing non-pnlmonary tuberculosis 

with an out-patient and after-care clinic at the largest general hosp ■ nronerlv 
It should not be diflkult to reserve a few beds for cases with open ^ X p£ 

segregated from other patients. 1 suggest these institutions ‘ { of the 

the active lesions because we must not only remember the intcnsit > individual 
lesion, hut also provide adequate rehabilitation and after-care 
with the extensive lesion from the ostracism which can cause such - S 

and economic conditions. , • , -ii their beinc teased and 

Children must be educated under conditions which will n\o d t»eir e g 
taunted because of their disability, and allow them to attend regularly for treatm 
with the minimum of interference with their studies. nopiilation - 

I estimate that there are annually about ten cases of lupus per ^ f P ” 
and that these will require 5 beds per 1,000,000 population with out-patient 
to treat approximately 50 cases per 1,000,000 population. ^ nlastic surgeon. 

Given die additional services of a dermatologist, /" ‘ ^onarv tuber- 

all of whom are essential menibers of the team, the majority of n P jjgcause:— 

culosis institutions could provide accommodation for lupus cases. 5‘rnnv Operative 
Usually they arc already acquainted with the tcdiniquc 

procedures can be carried out at the institution. ^L^c-ire and rehabilitation, 

occupational therapy. There is usually a good system for problem from 

Provision for this last item is of great importance when ' P carried 

the patient's angle. He is faced with the necessity for of the dernia- 

out seriously and continuously, adhering conscicntiouslv \ j tintc he will be 

tologist for a period varying from two to twelve months, ""’"L^'l^atcly, unless 

unemployed. He is probably poor and needy when ^ 

he has a pulmonarv lesion cannot receive financial assistance und 

Public assistance will have to come to the rescue but „„ the lines so 

be provided with remunerative useful work. This should be „ ^ possible to 

successfully developed at Alton and Oswestry, or failing tliat it should p 
provide work on the staff at the treatment centre. industrial settlement 

^ If there is considerable disfigurement permanent hn^ been over- 

likc Papworth will have to be considered when the activity of coMCxion With 

come. ^To deal with the lupus problem I therefore suggest. (1) co 

the medical schools be maintained to ensure that students and P*^‘Y““^"],lished with 
S dkgnose thelesion in its early stages. (2) Special treatment centres be 
in-patient accommodation at non-pulmonary tuberculosis hospit. . ( ) R {pherculosis 
for^Seare, vocational training and colonization be established ^ 

allowances be extended to include these cases so that they may underg 
without financial embarrassment. 

Dr Henry MacCormac said that he was under the impression t^"^ 

economic 

many patients suffering from an c< r y sufficiently early they could 

"“‘Ted'afthTstage with a much enhanced profpect of cure. To try m regunent peop 
pufthS Sf kn institution -vdd open up mai^ diffi^ Dei^mlrt "might be 
t seLed to him that 

established here, name y ^ prov -d^ tbe^anem ^ ^ 

ing the centiv:. Occupation v common in Scandinavian 

Lupus had a geog^P ‘ . ' j been informed bv his Australunn co ‘S ^ 

was found in Great Britain, bim - he had ...es ivcre imported Tim bg 

was almost unknow-n g“;;rience been observed following treatment at Lcysm. 

Iherapeutic results had - to where, in consequence, 

where the patient was^^^P^^, four months. 

lupus improves 
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suSerers from lupus, the fact would by now be clamant. In the whole of a Command in. 
the Army, covering one-quarter of this country, from which since the beginning o t e 
war all dubious skin conditions had come to him, be bad seen only four cases of lupus 
vulgaris, and those were slight. If a census was proposed it must be remembered that 
much lupus was not on the face, and working people ivere not too been to expose those 
parts of the body usually covered, as those concerned in the public health were well 

If it were a small problem he would confirm what Dr. Burrows and Dr. Heaf had said 
that it was also, before this war, a diminishing problem in southern England. As far 
as organization went, the most important thing was the prevention of lupus, and that 
was proceeding through the greater care of the public health, meat inspection, and also 
abolition of smoke (Smoke Abatement Act, 1926). He paid a tribute to the work of 
school medical officers throughout the country. ^Yhen he first began to assist Dr. 
Sequeira at the London Hospital there was a multitude of horrific cases which, in pictures, 
appealed to the crisis-minded, but as the years went on there was a gradual diminution 
in these cases,' and an increase in the number of cases sent early by school medical 
officers. The L.C.C. in those da}'s sent its school medical officers to study the clinical 
signs of lupus under Dr. Sequeira at the London Hospital, and that piece of foresight 
was an example of the well-organized care of lupus. The Sunlight League and organized 
tuberculosis officers had earned honourable mention. 

He was glad that Dr. Airey had paid tribute to the powers of organization of doctors 
on the Continent. It might comfort them in their present distress to know that their 
good work in their own countries had not been unheeded. But it was also fair to say 
that in this country the medical profession had a great sense of organization. Speaking 
only for the London Hospital there had been a series of papers published since 1904 
embodying changes in treatment as they had developed, and these could not have been 
published unless behind them was operating a sense of hospital organization, of planned 
staffing, of record-keeping, the use of photography, and so on. As the later papers 
showed, there had been the most willing co-operation of public health authorities. 

In a paper published by Dr. Sequeira in 1925 it was pointed out that the Minister of 
Health had conferred ample facilities on public authorities in the shape of statutory 
powers to set up clinics and to finance the treatment of these cases. It was bis exper- 
ience that in the areas surrounding London these powers were fully used. He recalled 
the official publication by Dr. Lissant Cox in 1928 of some full and careful county 
statistics, clinical details, and financial costs of the treatment of lupus, including both 
initial costs and maintenance. A great deal had been done to stimulate the public 
authorities and to arouse the public conscience. An international Light Congress at 
Leysin in 1928 included an account of the work of Rollier on this subject. 

After the war it was probable that lupus would increase. There would be difficulties 
of feeding, housing, medical education, and certain deficiencies in organization, but the 
one key to coping with the lupus problem had been mentioned that afternoon, namely 
the initial diagnosis. Here he must confess that it took him five years, during which he 
was seeing lupus daily in quantities, before he was positive as to the state of the skin 
of the patients under treatment. 

Therefore the rapid erection of centres not preceded by a careful review of the state 
of medical education would give people a false impression of how the profession could 
serve them. Lupus was a simple and manageable problem. In the centres set out to deal 
with it one needed the assistance of other specialist colleagues. Treatment of lupus 
was expensive. It could be carried out under a skilled and experienced Sister with the 
assistance of a V.A.D. The treatment called for interest, concentration, and a study of 
one point of therapy only. At St. Louis Hospital, Paris, he had noticed that manv of 
the nurses and hospital attendants suffered from lupus, and he thought that such people, 
if educated and courteous, and who had themselves been treated, would be the best 
people to persuade other patients to persist with the treatment. 


Dr. A. M. H. Gray said that lupus was not a large public health problem, and there- 
fore the matter had been rather neglected from that point of view. But ns dermatologists 
lhc\’ were interested in the human aspect of these cases, which was often distressing, 
and It was only right that some definite steps should be taken to deal with them. 

He agreed with nearly all that Dr. Heaf had said both as regards the incidence of 
cases and also on the lines for the organization of treatment. Mfficn lupus occurred in 
cnildrim. they should be sent awav to institutions which dealt with surgical tuhcrculosis 
and which were specially equipped. With adults a certain number obviouslv could not 
obtain work; others did not desire to do ordinarv work for personal reasons] but would 
be willing to go into properly organized centres for treatment. The cases ought to be in 
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•country surroundings, and treated on the same lines as the children, with the addition of 
■occupational therapy. 

For the rest tlicrc were a good many patients who preferred ambulant treatment. Dr. 
Heat had suggested that this should be centred at the general hospitals, and particularly 
at the teacliing hospitals in order that the students might see the cases and be able to 
make the diagnosis early and accurately. But in London with its twelve medical schools 
the number of cases appearing at each would be relatively small. The treatment required 
a highly technical department, and he doubted whether there was room for a properly 
-organized department, like the department at the London Hospital, in every medical 
school in London. He would prefer to see the cases transferred to one or two centres' 
where treatment could be organized on a fairly large scale — a position which corres- 
ponded very closely to the view which was now prevalent of having only a few centres 
for radiotherapy. There would be always cases coming up for diagnosis, but the cases 
■should be transferred for treatment to one or two hospitals with specialized departments. 

One of the greatest advances of recent years was the tremendous improvement that 
could follow' treatment by plastic surgery, and as a result there were" a great many 
sufferers w'ho were able to go back to work without any fear of what their neighbours 
might think. It would be a great advantage if the special treatment centres for lupus 
were in close proximity to plastic surgery units. 


Dr. J. A. H. Brincker said that according to Lombok the incidence in Denmark was 
about one in every thousand of the population. Thereupon investigations were started 
by the L.C.C., but as a result the new cases discovered in London were very few indeed. 
The medical officer arranged for one or more of the Finsen-Lomholt lamps at one of the 
L.C.C. institutions, but it took some years to get them. Generally speaking, they came to 
the conclusion that the two institutions where these cases could be conveniently treated 
were the London Hospital and at Trcloar’s Hospital, Alton. 


Dr. J, T. Ingram said that in Leeds during the last fifteen years the total number of 
out-patients in the dermatological department of the Royal Infismary had included 559 
■cases of lupus, w'orking out at about one case of lupus per 4^000 of the population. Of 
those 559 cases, 138 for one reason or another had had no treatment, either dying, or 
refusing treatment. In other words, 75% of all cases submitted to proper treatment 
under this voluntary organization. Of the 421 cases treated, 324 had been apparently 
■cured, and 175 of them had been cured for from five to ten years. The follow-up was 
very careful, and the cases were watched for a minimum of five years after all the treat- 
ment had stopped. What could be done was largely dependent upon an enthusiastic 
Sister and a good lady almoner, and the organization of the work in association with 
the local authorities. The West Riding County Council sent all their cases and paid 
their expenses, also contributing towards the cost of treatment. Among the adults, vciy 
few patients attended who were not working. 

Of the 421 cases treated 27 were incurable. A colony would be a good thing for cases 
in tltat category, but apart from a small proportion of cases he did not think it was 
desirable. Great care must be taken before it was stated that a case of lupus w'as cured. 
The development of lupus depended not only on the tubercle bacillus but on other 
factors — psychological, nutritional, environmental. If a patient who had been cured 
returned to adverse social conditions he would relapse. Therefore after-care of these 
patients was important. 

For economic reasons mercury vapour therapy had considerable advantages over 
■carbon arc treatment. They owed an enormous debt to Finsen, but for economic 
reasons it was extremely difficult for lupus patients to give the time required for the 
treatment by carbon arc baths, and although he had four carbon arcs and four mercury 
vapour lamps and Finsen-Lomholt and Kromaycr lamps, most of his results were obtained 
Ly means of light treatment from a mercury vapour source. 

’^He aerecd that it kas essential to work with medical and other colleagues, cspeciallv 
the plastic surgeon and the ear, nose, and throat surgeon, and therefore this work should 
he at general hospitals where constant contact with one’s colleagues was possible. t 


•Jitrireon Lieutenant-Commander H. R. Vickers, who was asked to contribute, said that 
during! the last four years in the Navy he had only seen one case of tuberculosis of the 

skin. 

T-> n m Ttrain said that gener.al treatment mattered quite as much as if not more 
- Dr. R. T. Bra - treatment with light should be intense, and to ensure a 

Maximum pen^eSn l^al ischaimia produced^y pressure is essential, but treatment 
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should not be limited to local applications. This brought forward Ae question of 
general iihra\iolet light treatment. He was disappointed to find that having referred 
a patient with lupus to a suburban or provincial light clinic the patient was often told 
that only two or three treatments a week could be given and after twelve treatments 
two or three months’ interval must elapse before resuming treatment, could not 

understand that grossly inadequate technique. Of course, it was vitally’ important that 
the patient should have no latent phthisis, and it was customary to refer the patient 
for clinical and X-rav examinations of the chest before general light baths were given. 
The kidnevs also should not be forgotten because renal disease might be aggravated by 
the intensity of irradiation. But, with these precautions, the patient should he given a 
very high concentration of ultraviolet light over a long period until the disease was cured. 

He thought it would be practicable to devise a lamp like the Fiusen-Lomholt at about 
one-tenth of its price. 

Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys (President of the Section of Epidemiology and State 
Medicine) said that he had learned much from the Discussion — much that it was impor- 
tant for the Ministry of Health to know. He entirely endorsed the remarks of Dr. 
O’Donovan with regard to the complete exoneration of the dermatologist. 

The announced discussion was on the organization of the treatment of lupus, but 
everybody who had spoken had referred to the fact that the first thing was the ascer- 
tainment of the disease, and it seemed to him that they ought specially to bear that 
in mind. In a disease like tlii.s tlie inciilencc appeared to he unknown, lint with regard 
to ascertainment he would have liked to have heard :i little more about the competence 
of the genera! practitioner to make a [irovisional diagnosi.s of the di.seasc, A great deal 
depended upon that. No one expected the general practitioner, except in the well- 
developed cases, to say definitely that a case was one of lupus, but it would be excellent 
if cases which hitherto had been ascertained only when they were fairly advanced could 
be discovered earlier, however small the total number of the jtatients might be. 

It should be possible, he imagined, for a certain amount of extra instruction in this 
disease to be given to medical students in order that they might be trained to suspect 
a ease as being early lupus and send it on to an e.xpcrt to be diagnosed. He hoped 
very much that vvlien a National Health Service was created in tliis country the general 
practitioner would become — as he suggested at some length in his recent Presidential 
Address to the Section (Proc. R. Soc. Med., 19-14, 37, S9) — the real family doctor in the 
full sense of the word, with specialist skill and advice available when required. Under 
such circumstances he hoped that many conditions like lupus which had escaped notice 
would come to the surface, because the patient — or, if a child, the parents of the patient 
— would constantly consult the doctor, knowing that it was going to cost them no more, 
which was one of the advantages of a really univcr.sal health ser\ice. The doctor at 
that stage might be able to devise meastires for preventing the condition from develop- 
ing into fully-fledged lupus. Ascertainment and early treatment would thus be secured, 
and that would have the advantage of not retiuiring any special organization of lupus 
treatment, which in any case would concern only a comparatively small number of cases. 
These would be caught in the net which was spread to catch other diseases. 

He gathered that financial difiicultv was one of the reasons whv patients did not get 
sufficient treatment. Was it also the cause of late diagnosis? That again, he felt sure, 
would be one of the things which would he remedied in a national service. He did not 
■ believe that the people of this country would be content with a universal health service 
which did not take cognizance of and deal effectively with that very point. The financial 
question was one which had been brought veiy much to the fore with regard to the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Even after this Discussion he had not made up his mind on residential treatment. It 
had also struck him as curious that no mention had been made of the analogy of leprosy. 
Lupus was not as rare as leprosy, but it was apparently a rare disease, which made ii 
ver\’ difficult to arrange treatment for it and rather difficult to get people interested in it; 
also there was a social stigma. These were two problems concerning a small section 
of the population which were of great imponance from the humanitarian point of 
view if no other, and the discussion that afternoon would help towards the solution 
of one of them. 


Dr. F. S. Airey, m replying to Dr. Burrows, said he thought thev could obtain from 
Treluar s and Papvvorth a good impression of what the tuberculous felt like when segre- 
gated. In Stockholm there was a good hostel associated with the Finsen Institute, where 
pattinits lived during their stay for short periods of intensive thcrapv. It was near to 
the hospital and the men and women were happy and actively employed in general 
.Xpril — joiXT Dis. Xo. 2 — 2 
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duties associated tvith tlic ntaintcnance of the liostd. It was not State organized, but a 
philanthropic venture. 

The original Finsen lamp was still in use when he was in Stockholm five years ago, 
and satisfactory results were being obtained. It was the sole form of focal light therapv 
there employ eel. 

As to the incidence of lupus, he had been about the country during the la.st ten years 
and had seen some tragic sights in the remote parts. Statistics were misleading, and .so 
too were the impre.ssions in the minds of many tuberculosis officer.s. He believed that 
the actual number of cases in his area iva.s between 300 and 400, and he had made 
contact with only ie.ss than onc-haif of the afflicted. 


Dr. D. E, Macrae, in reply, said that at Trcloar's, with about 400 or 500 children in resi- 
dence, the children affected with lupus were not teased, nor noticed particularly, and 
therefore were much happier than in ordinary non-institutional life. They lo.st much 
of their sense of isolation. He had experience of a colony in which there were IS or If 
adults, and here again there was no trouble bettveen them. 

Dr. A. Burrows, in reply, said that although Kromaver was a good form of treatment, 
Finsen-Lomhok was quicker, surer and cosmetically more satisfactory. 

The diagnosis of lupus vulgaris and its treatment would be more secure if' every 
general practitioner would send to a skin clinic every case of skin disea.se which had 
lasted more than three months, hut it must be rcmcmltsred that many patches of lupu* 
were covered by the clothes or looked like nmvi to the patient, and were not shown w 
the doctor, by this means reducing tiie perfection of any treatment organization. Fear 
of lupus and its consequences was thus an important factor to be overcome in dealing 
with the disease by any method which meant public recognition or exposure. 

Regarding the prevention of lupus, the' notification and proper treatment of such 
conditions as measles, scarlet fever and whooping cough liad reduced its incidence, and 
no doubt further improvement in food, feeding and economic conditions would help 
still more. 

This was a country which seemed to have a great deal of money waiting to ue spent. 
Let it be spent wiselV. Existing institutions should be used for iupus, modifying them 
as necessary but employing them to the fullest extent possilrle. 

Dr. F, R, G. Heaf, in rej)ly, said that a patient could not be compelled to stay in air 
institution. There had to be out-patient treatment as well. He put in a plea for pro- 
vision for the lupus case complicated by lung disease, because it was at the moment 
an extremely difficult problem to find appropriate treatment. The non-pulmonary 
diseases hospital did not want stich a case because it was infectious, and the pulmonary 
diseases hospital did nor want it because of its non-pulmonary complication. 
regard to keeping cases together he would personally deplore a wholly institutional 
colony entirelv for lupus cases. It would be a very trying place from the point of npt 
of securing staff. He would prefer the cases to be spread over the country in special 
in.stitiitions which had accommodation for them. 
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[February 4, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON BRONCHOSCOPY IN THE PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT OF TRAUMATIC AND POST-OPERATIVE PULMONARY 

LESIONS 

Lieut.-Colonel Norton Canfield, U.S.A.M.C.: Sometimes when a patient makes un- 
satisfactory progress or some unusual features develop, the explanation may be a pre- 
existing foreign body, a benign or malignant grotvth, or a chronic infectious pneumonitis. 
Here the broncho-scopist should be able to dear the picture by a single cxantination. One 
case was that of a woman who carried a jnece of beef bone in her right main bronchus for 
eleven months, obscured in the X-ray by the heart shadoiv. Realizing the possibility 
of a foreign body she was examined and removal of the bone allowed the lung to clear. 
I once removed some roots of grass from the left main bronchus of a child who injvtred 
her chest and- was thought to have a resulting empyema. Tlie clearing of the airway 
was followed by recovery. Unsuspected tumour masses may block a bronchus after 
injury and a complicated course ensue. Bronchoscopy here is essential and can often 
settle the diagnosis. 

Before operation additional knowledge of the tracheobronchial tree can be obtained 
bv bronchoscopy. With a patient in good surgical condition the procedure is seldom 
contra-indicated, hut following serious or extensive operations, it may he extremely 
hazardous to subject a patient to the medication and manipulation necessary for broncho- 
scopy in order to rule out a hitherto unsuspected lesion. Times of operation can be 
better judged with complete knowledge of the tracheobronchial mucosa as revealed 
by bronchoscopy. 

Post-operative complications . — The dreaded post-operative pneumonia followed by lung 
abscess has yielded to procedures initiated if not, in fact, actually done by the bronchos- 
copist. Ever since the recognition that most post-operative lung complications originate 
from bronchia! obstruction, and consequent atelectasis, bronchoscopic methods have 
plaved a prominent part in therapy. Many post-operative bronchial obstructions can be 
relieved by non-bronchoscopic methods. Catheter suction, coughing, breathing of carbon 
dioxide mixtures and movement of the patient may suffice in most cases, but when these 
fail, manipulation of the bronchial tree with a rigid instrument and aspiration of 
secretions have been followed in many cases by proper aeration of the peripheral lung 
tissue. In my experience these mucus plugs cannot be removed as discrete masses of 
tenacious mucus because the suction tubes destroy their form when they are aspirated. 
That they do act as a plug in the bronchi is hardly to be doubted, however, because of 
the resulting atelectasis and the prompt re-aeration following aspiration. The radiographs 
do not dear as quickly as the clinical picture probably because of the peribronchial 
cellular reaction which causes the radio-opacity to persist longer than the bronchial 
obstruction. Following a long or serious operation the advent of a pulmonary complica- 
tion may seem to he a cOntra-indication to further manipulation, but the rapid improve- 
ment after clearing the airway is ample justification for the procedure. The patient need 
not be removed from his room or bed. If catheter suction is of no avail bronchoscopic 
aspiration should be done without the hazard of unduly moving the patient on to an 
operating table and back to the operating room. With the patient diagonally across 
the bed and the head in high extended position the aspiration can be easily and 
expeditiously performed. 

One of my most dramatic cases followed a tonsillectomy under local procaine anxs- 
thesia. The bleeding was slight during the operation and none occurred thereafter. 
Eight hours following operation the patient was reacting from the narcosis and bad 
difficulty in taking a deep breath. The right chest was dull to percussion and no sputum 
was being raised. Coughing was encouraged and 5% carbon dioxide in 95% oxygen 
was used in an attempt to deepen the breathing. As this was unsuccessful broncho- 
scopic aspiration was performed and prompt aeration of the right lung ensued, with no 
Aprh. — JotXT Dis. Xo. 3—1 
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f urthci complication. I believe ihi.s patient’,'! post-operative narco.sis was too deep. 

It had been induced by phcnobarbital-sodium and morphine, Tlte cough reflex was 
depressed and there was no urge to remove the pulmonary secretions. 

The question of narcosis in wartime presents a consideration not usually seen in ' 
civilian .practice. Men exposed to cold require more morphine for relief of pain. How- 
ever, when they are evacuated to a warm shelter the drug acts as if it had been stored 
and becomes available for body distribution. The narcosis thus deepens and the cough 
refie.K is^ depressed. This series of events is thought by some to favour the advent of 
atelectasis in wounded men and is undoubtedly a contrilruting factor in some cases seen 
in military ho.spitals. 

Post-operative lung abscess. — ^Believing, as many do, that post-operative lung absce.!s 
is a sequel of post-operative atelectasis, I consider that early bronchoscopy is indicated. In 
patients up to 30 years of age most lung abscesses resolve with rest and postural drainage. 
Bronclmscopic aspiration is of no assistance in many cases. 

During aspiration in cases of lung abscess deep narcosis and general anesthetics are 
contra-indicated because coughing during the manipulation is of utmost importance. 
Only enough analgesic should be used to control the larvnx. The .abscess is seldom 
actually reached with the bronchoscope or the aspiration tube, but the sponge-like • 
action' of the lungs forces the pus into the bronchus during expiration. If the aspirating 
tube can then catch the pus before it is sucked back into the absce.ss much of the actual 
contents can be removed by repetition of this process. Hence the necessity for main- 
taining the cough reflex intact. If a series of six or eight aspirations performed about 
twice a week is not followed by noticeable clinical improvement, this treatment should 
be discontinued. 

Pnhnonarv lueelicalion . — Normal saline is quicklv absorbed through the lung, la 
cases of crusting of tracheal and bronchial tubes in severe acute infection in children. 

I have often used five to twenty cubic centimetres of saline solution to loosen the crust.! 


with good results. 

An injured person may have such pain that bronchoscopy may be inadvisable, hut 
in chest injuries there must be no excuse for leaving the airwaay blocked by secretion and 
blood. Medical officers in the African Theatre of Operations have seen many chest 
injury cases and have used the method of intercostal nerve block to control pain. The 
injections are made in the paravertebral line just beneath the rib tubercle and include 
one rib above and one below those involved in the lesion. This allows the patient to 
cough withoitt pain. If coughing does not remove secretions bronchoscopy can then 
be u.sed without discomfort. With the clearing of the lungs healing is rttpid tind pain 


often docs not recur. 

Blast injuries of the lang. — In bl.ast injuries to the chest, the patient may not be dis- 
abled at once but pulmonary symptoms develop insidiously and he may coil-apse from 
respiratory insufficiency. Bleeding from the mouth and nose indicates injury to the 
respiratory tract and study of these ca.scs has shown the lesions to be in the bronchi 
and lung tissue. Bronchial obstruction sometimes develops with consequent pulmonary 
insiiffieiencv. Reports of such eases have conic from our colleagues during the air _ 
raids in this country and from medical officers in the African and It.alian Campaigns. 
Such cases need attention to the airway when it docs not clear spontaneously, to prevent 
extensive lung damage by .supervening infection. Wounds of the chest cau.se extensive 
damage which is indicated bv expectoration of blood and mucus. After attention to 
the chest wall the airway may require clearing and again the possibility of bronchoscopic 
procedures may have tlier.apcutic importance. 

So far there has come to our attention very few cases of poison gas casualties, but 
the pathological lesions arc well known. As far as I am aware, no human beings have 
benefited bv tracheobronchial manipulations in ca.scs of irritant gas poisoning- Experi- 
mental work on animaks lias been encouraging, but no work on human beings has been 
done to niv knowledge. The vesicants, however, produce lesions very similar to those 
found in severe infections of the tracheobronchial miico.sa. A necrosing desquamation 
nroduces destructive plugs ivitli consequent bronchi.il occlusion and atclcctasi.s. Removal 
of these plugs has cleared the airway in patients and arrangement.s have been made for 
nroviding this treatment in gas casualties. Our present methods may need to be 

imnroved but to be aware of the possibilities for removal of the phig-s should the.<e 
' "s occur is the rc.sponsibilitv of the bronchoscopist. The chemicals affect the larynx 
ulceration and ffidcm.V. This may preclude peroral endoscopy hut low tracheo- 
causjng , through a tracheal stoma may be a life-saving procedure. In such severe 
bronenos i „^g c.-isnaltics access to the lower trachea and bronclii is much 

lesions as endoscope or even certain types of laryngoscope than with the longer 

easier witn peroral route. Tracheobronchial irrigation with -s.iiine facilitates the 
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removal of crusts. Even without endoscopes of any type I believe that the tracheobron- 
chial tree is accessible through a large tracheal stoma. Crusts can be removed with 
forceps, coughing, and the help of irrigating solutions. 

M. D. Nosworthy {Abstract)-. The value of bronchoscopy for the removal of foreign 
bodies and as part of the treatment of lung abscess is unquestioned; yet, when a patient 
has aspirated vomit during anaesthesia, early bronchoscopy to save him from developing 
a lung abscess is seldom put into practice. 

Negus, in 1933 [1], pointed out that the laryngeal and cough refie.ves, ciliary action, and 
the presence of mucus in the right quantity and of the right quality were the factors 
which guarded the entrance and prevented' infection from gaining a foothold in the 
lower respiratory tract. The action of belladonna derivatives, sedative drugs, and anaes- 
thetic agents, and the effects of operation, injury, or accident strain and sometimes 
ovenvhelm these natural defences. 

Let us consider the causes for the accumulation of secretions in the bronchial tree 
and the reasons why the patient cannot get rid of them. The depressant effect of 
antesthetics on ciliary action and their influence upon the mucus carpeting the bronchial 
tree is of the first importance. Repeated injections of atropine and mixtures containing 
belladonna make the secretions viscid, and shallow breathing favours their stagnation. 
The bronchial secretions will be increased by the spread of infection from the upper 
respirators' tract or by one originating in the lungs themselves. The folly of operating 
upon a patient only just recovering from a cold or sore throat is now generally realized. 
The copious secretions produced by stimulant cough mixtures tend to drown a patient 
whose cough reflex is ineffective. The inhalation of irritant gases or vapours, or the 
aspiration of vomit, particularly of a vegetable nature, will have the same effect. The 
irritant qualities of ether are somewhat offset by its properties of relaxing the bronchial 
musculature and thinning secretions. Respiratory obstruction or. cardiac failure may 
render the respiratory tract cedematous. There may be a great outpouring of mucus 
following upon a difficult thyroidectomy and a similar condition after thy'mectoray in a 
. patient taking prostigmine. Finally, blood may be inhaled after injuries or while a patient 
IS under the influence of an aniesthetic, or it may accumulate as a result of wounds 
involving the lung. 

When the cough and laryngeal reflexes are depressed by the patient's low vitality or by 
the action of narcotic drugs the respiratory tract is very vulnerable. Not only i's there 
the risk of aspiration of foreign material but also secretions already present may allow 
organisms to nourish, or may cause bronchial obstruction. This state often follows cere- 
bral operations and even relatively minor injuries in debilitated subjects. Effective 
methods for the prevention of aspiration, although well known, are too often neglected. 

There arc many reasons why the cough reflex, although aaive, may be incapable of 
clearing the tracheobronchial tree. In the first place, a patient propped upright in bed 
has to cough sputum uphill all the way and, if the secretions are tenacious or copious, an 
ill man may well become exhausted before he has effected a clearance. The sputum then 
fails back and he has to start all over again. After secretions have been in contact with 
the same area of mucous membrane for anv length of time that area becomes insensitive: 
the urge to cough then disappears but the signs of respiratory obstruction remain. If pain 
is felt at the site of injury or operation on breathing deeply the patient is naturally 
disinclined to do this, and he may refuse to cough at all or only makes a half-heaned 
attempt. This is one of the chief reasons for the relatively high incidence of pulmonary 
complications in patients with abdominal or thoracic wounds. Pain and paradoxical 
respiration may make the cough inefficient when the thoracic cage has lost its stability. 
This occurs with a “stove-in" chest from fractured ribs and is also sometimes seen after 
thoracoplasty. In like fashion, after certain operations on the larynx or when the 
recurrent nerves have been damaged during a thyroidectomy, the patient is unable to 
build up an effective pressure to produce an expulsive cough. In these last conditions a 
tracheotomy is commonly performed and. although in no way improving the power to 
cough, it relieves respiratory obstruction and provides a ready means for the aspiration 
of excess secretions. 

Unle.ss removed, retained secretions mav kill a patient by asphvxia, or mav be respon- 
sible for atelectasis, pulmonary suppuration or bronchopneumonia. After operation or 
injury it is important, at frequent intervals, to make sure that the patient can, and does, 
take a series of deep breaths and cough. This opens up sticky alveoli and keeps secretions 
on the move. He must also be encouraged to change the position in which he is lying: 
if he cannot do thi.s himself, his po.sture must still be changed: a patient must not be 
left lying for hours undisturbed. Often a patient who is apoarcntlv still unconscious 
can be roused up to breathe deeply and cough on command. These measures constitute 
the “stir-up” regime advocated by Waters [2]. An unstable chest-wall must be firmlv 
strapped or fixed bv layers of plaster of Paris. Regularlv laving the patient down flat 
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and posturing him first on one side and then on the other is most important because not 
only does this help the drainage of secretions, hut it also assists expectoration. Morphine 
cases tlic pain of coughing and is therefore of value; individualized dosage and the 
sttr-up regime, offset its depressant action. Inhalations of friar’s balsam or a mixture 
containing potassium iodide help to loosen tenacious secretions. A simple emetic is a 
very effective method of clearing the bronchial tree of a child. If secretions accumulate 
in spite of these measures — or straightaway in cases of urgency — a.spiraiion therapy gives 
very gratifying results and saves the patient much discomfort.^ This treatment may have 
to' be repeated. 

It is now generally accepted that atclccta.sis is due to bronchial occlusion, the air in 
the portion of lung so isolated being .slowly absorbed — from alveoli filled with oxygen or 
anaisthctic gases absoqttion takes places very quickly. Occasionally, bronchoscopy reveals 
occlusion by pressure from enlarged mediastinal glands, or obstruction by an inhaled 
toodi or by a tumour filling the bronchial lumen. In the vast majority of cases retained 
secretion is the cause, prophylactic measures having been neglected or unsuccessful. 
Sometimes spasm of the bronchial musculature during anmsthesia. by closing down die 
lumen on a small lump of mucus, may be the determining factor in converting a partial 
into a complete obstruction. To those unfamiliar with modern views on post-operative 
pulmonary complications I suggest a study of Brock's [3] classical contribution to the 
subject and also the other writings to which reference, is made. Two clinical types of 
atelccta.sis may be recognized; in one the patient is acutely ill, in the other he eats and 
sleeps well and is not distressed by it. In both traimiatic and post-operative cases, 
re-expansion soon takes place in the latter group with simple postural treatment assisted 
by hand-clapping over the affected .area, A similar response is also shown by the majority 
of patients in the former group, hut not by all. Sepsis in the pleural cavity adverselv 
affects the prognosis, and delays re-expansion. When improvement in the condition of 
an ill patient does not take place quickly more drastic treament is called for, as a safe-, 
guard against pulmonary suppuration, bronchopneumonia, or the later developniem of 
bronchiectasis. Some advise bronchoscopy on all patients as soon as the diagnosis of’ 
atelectasis is made. I think that this is wrong and, like the routine use of endotradieal 
anifisthcsia, introduces an unnecessary complication. Aspiration is, however, a valuablc 
procedure, and should be carried out as soon ns the indications for it arise which often 
means late at night. Whether clearance is better effected by bronchoscopic n.spiration 
or by “blind” methods of suction is a matter for di.scu.ssion. 

I have myself followed the practice championed by Waters [4], and first pass a widc- 
bored MagiU cndotrachca} tube to permit the hee ingress oi air irhiJe suction Js being 
applied to a catheter introduced through its lumen, in fact, a similar “set-up” to that 
used for aspiration during,^ or at the end of. operation. Gillespie [5] reminds us thal 
Kuhn [6] used this method for removing excess secretions as long ago as 1912. Following 
the Madison practice, I have found that a portable outfit complete witli everything required 
for cocainization, intubation, and suction is a great convenience.! Intubation under local 
anmsthesia is the method of choice. If the exact procedure and die benefit likely to be 
derived from it arc explained to them beforehand most patients willingly co-operate. 

I formerly gave the patient the original decicain tablet to suck before spraying die nose 
and throat with 2% butyn or with 10 or 20% cocaine. The present anethaine tablet 
must not be used in this way or stomatitis will result. Two anethaine tablets dissolved 
in an ounce of water may be usefully, given, however, as a gargle, if the patient is able. 
The thoroughness with which the topical application must be applied varies with the 
individual; if cocainization is incomplete for a fir patient gross laryngeal spasm will occur 
on intubation, resulting in an alarnring degree of anoxia. 

If the nasal cavity will accommodate a sufficiently large tube I usually perform blind 
nasal intubation. For a young man who has a full set of teeth and a large muscular 
tongue this is less uncomfortable than laryngoscopy, although it never fails to surprise 
me how easy it usually is to expose the glottis of a patient^ sitting propped up in byd. 

A lubricated rubber or Coude catheter is then introduced, and moved up and down inside 
the endotrache.nl tube while .suction is applied: the po.ssible- risk of occluding one of 
the smaller bronchi, and deflating the area of lung supplied by it. is avoided by taking 
nre not to introduce the catheter too deepiv and by* keeping it con.stantly on the move, 
nnrine this process the patient is postured to help the drainage of .secretions and to 
^ 'st entrance into each main bronchus. Violent coughing usually rcsult.s and commonly 



chest. ^^Ahhough^full_r tPe breath sounds c.m u.sually he detected, 

> Supplied bv Medical & Industrial Equipment Co. Ltd,, 15, Kew Cavendish Street, London, VT.I. 
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Before certain thoracic operations some make use of a bronchoscope for the intro- 
duction of . packs or cuff catheters to confine secretions to the diseased area. Others carry 
out routine bronchoscopic aspiration as a prophylactic measure both before and after 
all such operations, '\^^len suction during anaesthesia is inefficient this is a wise pre- 
caution, but I have not made a routine practice of it. A few years ago I had three patients 
who, after lobectomy for bronchiectasis, developed an atelectasis which necessitated the 
subsequent removal of the remaining lobe. All three of these patients were ill at the 
onset, but in those days I did not do any post-operative suction and none of them were 
bronchoscoped. Obviously the earlier aspiration therapy is performed on such patients, 
who do not respond to simple measures, the better the prospects, but whether early 
bronchoscopy is invariably curative, I do not know. 

The point I wish to make is that patients with retained secretions or atelectasis should, 
in my opinion, be treated by antesthetists. Although they may not be responsible for 
this occurrence anaesthetists should make themselves responsible for the treatment, at any 
rate in the first instance. The anaesthetist is usually familiar with the case and precious 
time may be lost before a bronchoscopist sees the patient. If antesthetists took over the 
treatment of these conditions I am sure that surgeons would be delighted. The antes- 
thetist should make certain that those patients who are likely to develop pulmonary 
complications carry out proper breathing exercises before operation, and are “stirred 
up” and postured afterwards. Then the need for aspiration therapy will not arise so 
often. If the patient’s condition is unrelieved by “blind” aspiration he should call the 
surgeon’s attention to the possible value of bronchoscopy. 

Summary 

Prophylactic measures and simple postural methods of treatment, efficiently carried 
out, will prevent the development or quickly cure the great majority of traumatic and 
post-operative pulmonary complications. WTien aspiration therapy is indicated atrau- 
matic intubation is easier and is within the capabilities of a far greater number of men 
than is bronchoscopy. A soft endotracheal tube is much less unpleasant for the patient 
to accommodate than is a rigid bronchoscope; and the patient can adopt different postures 
and cough on request without risk of trauma when a soft tube is in place. And since 
“blind” aspiration is successful in so manv patients suffering from retained secretions or 
atelectasis it seems rational to trv it first. If no improvement restdts bronchoscopy should 
not he long delayed since effective earlv treatment for these patients is so important. 
In the first instance there mav be just a backwater of waters' mucus which moves to and 
fro on respiration, or an accumulation of tliick mucopus or blood. To find a thick 
gelatinous plug of mucus, of the consistenev of glue, is rare in my experience, perhaps 
because I seldom use atropine or possiblv because this is a late phenomenon. Not all 
post-operative pneumonias originate from "untreated atelectasis: a fulminating septic 
pneumonitis is not a very uncommon complication in those whose health has been 
undermined by sepsis or cachexia. In such case.s even early bronchoscopy will not prevent 
a fatal outcome and its practice mav bring aspiration therapy into disrepute. 
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T. Holmes Sellors said that in thoracic work there was a widespread interest in the use 
of the bronchoscope. There were two dominant features in complications in the chest, 
first, any increase in the normal secretions, and secondly any factor which cut down the 
normal ejecting mechanism or the cough reflex. If a disease, such as lung abscess or 
bronchiectasis was considered, it would be found that there were excessive secretions, but 
that this excess factor was not anvthing like as important as the mechanism of cough 
expulsion. Conservatively these cases did not suffer great inconvenience so long as 
coughing was adequate, and they could be helped to get rid of their secretions by pos- 
tural drainage. But if anything happened which interfered with the cough reflex (anais- 
thesia. narcotics and even sleep) there was the potential risk of bronchial “embolism” 
or bronchogenic spread leading to further pulmonary infection. 

Pain and shock were other great factors in cutting down effective coughing. Since the 
war there had been a number of cases of atelectasis following on direct chest injure or 
injury elsewhere. The patients were often severely shocked and were suffering ^eat 
pain; in consequence the cough reflex was depressed or suppressed, and a subsequent 
patchy or rnassiye collapse was common. The alleged danger of using morphia in too 
large doses in this type of case was quite unfounded; the benefits derived often enabled 
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to dear his nir-tubcs. If these cases could be seen in the carlv stages all 
ettons to remove retained secretions should be made, but if these failed br'onchoscopic 
aspiration should be tried. The future of those Avho develop atelectasis was naturaliv 
more hazardous than it would have been if aerated lung could have been guaranteed at 
the outset., , ° 

Unfortunately many cases were not seen early enough, but .some which were sucked out 
* **'‘^- conservative measures had responded very favourably. An interesting 
and illustrative case was one which resulted from an anresthctic explosion. The damage 
to lung was produced by a powerful blast wave down the trachea, which was partiallv 
ruptured, and spent its force on the lung tissue. The nieclianisni was, in other words, 
that of internally applied blast. He saw this patient about half an hour after the incident 
and by immediate bronchoscopy removed quantities of blood and mucus with relief 
of symptoms. The tear in tlie posterior tracheal wall was also inspected. At a later date 
a bilateral atelectasis developed which was treated by bronchoscopy in addition to 
postural drainage and within a few weeks the chest was virtually normal. This case 
illustrated two phases of hronclio.scopic treatment; one, the removal of secretions in the 
state of severe .shock, and the other when massive collapse had started. 

When the actual practice of chest surgery is considered the use of the bronchoscope 
could be discussed in three stages. First, there was the pre-operative phase in which 
the bronchoscope was really required as an adjunct to postural drainage which was not 
completely effective. The procedure might have to be carried out at the actual start 
of the operation if, on anaisthetic induction or on movement, a patient with plenty of 
sputum suddenly showed signs of respiratory obstruction. In this event suction and 
clearing of the air-tiihcs was very important before starting the actual operation. Chest 
patients were usually lying on the “good" lung, and that was the side that was liable to 
be flooded. He recalled the case of a young child with extensive bronchiectasis who 
was thought to have an adherent pleural cavity. However the lung was free and_ on 
incision of the pleura the lung collapsed suddenly. This dislodged pus whicli passed into 
the opposite side and, even though the bronchoscope was passed within forty-five to 
sixty seconds, the fluid had gone beyond the range of the suction tube. Tlie child died 
from drowning. 

During operation he did not think that any chest surgeon would work without a 
bronchoscope at his elbow. Manipulation of lung may extrude pus and secretions into 
the main bronchi and if these were dispersed into the dependent air-tubes serious^ respira- 
tory embarrassment would follow. The obstructive signs came on quite silently in many 
cases and could easily be overlooked. Sometimes the patient’s colour appeared good 
owing to the high concentration of oxygen in the anaisthetic, and, in spite of this, anoxia 
developed. The only indication of fhi.s might be a slowing of the pulse-rate. On occasions 
the course of an intrathoracic operation had to be interrupted so that the patient could 
be bronchoscoped to ensure that the bronchi were free from any obstructing material. 
Tliis can undoubtedly be a life-saving measure, although a disturbance to normal oper- 
ating technique, and it should onlv be u.sed if simple blind intratracheal suction failed. 
Bronchus blocking was commonly u.sed in intrathoracic work to avoid flooding of the 
“good” lung, but\tnexpected hxmorrha.gcs or .some technic.-tl difficulty in blocking did 
not always obviate the dangers described. 

At the end of the operation it wa.s a wise move to make quite sure that the bronchi 
were free from loose secretions and, if there were any. to remove them by suction. The 
method was not of much importance so long as the technique was within the capacity 
of the operator, but the advantage of bronchoscopy was that it could ensure that each 
of the major air-tubes was clear" It was slightly more satisfactory, though more dis- 
turbing, than working blindly with a catheter. 

in late complications the walue of bronchoscopv was more cii.sjmted. In a case of 
earlv pulraonarv collapse a.spiration could be used, but it was of little value after die 
first" few hours had passed because the damage would have been done as the mucus 
and foreign material had descended bevond the range of the bronchoscope. Ca.«es which 
were bronchoscoped without delav often recovered dramatically and rapidly, and a felly 
aerated lung could be anticipated in a high proportion of thern. 

The more senior members of the team who could use either bronchoscopy or blind 
• 1 nreferred the former. The junior members were trained to use blind intra- 

intubati P, , . -jj, comparativclv short practice obtained considerable dexterity, 

tracheal methods and " “ "P ^liminarv local amesthetization was necessary. Tlie 

He held that onh the mmimm^^ dangerous; early relaxation followed by 

use of pentotliat obstruction with resultant .spasm and it might become 
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required. In the absence of a skilled endoscopist who might prefer to use a broncho- 
scope, the “blind” method did not have the same dangers of bronchial trauma or dis- 
turbance to a distressed patient. 

V. E. Negus said that he could add his testimony to the evidence which had been given 
concerning the value of bronchoscopy. 

The whole problem was one of bronchial obstruction, whether by foreign body, by 
growth, or in warfare, by a piece of metal. If for any reason there was blockage of a 
bronchus, infection would occur with subsequent sup'puration. Liquid blood did not do 
much harm. It had been pointed out by different observers that a certain amount of 
blood got in in manv tonsillectomies, with little harm. But with dots it was a different 
matter. A clot coming from the tooth or tonsil area was infected, and was more 
important than liquid blood. Evers- breath taken must mean that organisms were 
carried down. Some of them were caught in the nose, but many reached the bronchial 
tree. Usually thev were removed bv ciliary action,, and this was of great importance. 
The cilia could not work if the bronchioles were’ blocked by mucus or a foreign body, 
nor could they work if the mucus was dried up by excessive amounts of atropin. 

R. C. Brock said that it was important to consider how often aspiration of the bronchial 
tree was reallv needed. He saw many cases of post-operative chest complications and 
it was often not a question of deciding between the use of bronchoscopy or aspiration 
bv a catheter but of the complete neglect of the ordinary simple methods of preventing 
retention of secretion. He was often asked urgently to bronchoscope a patient with 
atelectasis and audible bubbling of secretion in the trachea, and yet no postural drainage 
of any sort had been used; as Dr. Nosworthy had already said most clearly the first, 
second and third line of defence was the routine use of posture and simple methods both 
to prevent atelectasis occurring, or when it had occurred to get the patient to cough 
his sputum up by himself. If these simple methods were used the problem of- bronchial 
aspiration would rarely arise. He insisted that all his cases, abdominal and thoracic, 
were turned flat on their side at least twice a day and urged to cough. Sometimes it 
might not be possible to do this drill, but when it was done properly and conscientiously, 
perhaps with the surgeon helping on the first occasion in a difficult case, a great deal 
of post-operative chest trouble would be prevented. 

A number of patients suffered a true pneumonic condition from the stan of the post- 
operative period and it was very difficult at times to decide whether a patient had got 
simple atelectasis or a condition much more serious. There was a proportion of patients, 
particularly the debilitated, elderly or very sick, in whom the pulmonary complication 
was grave from the beginning and was almost certain to prove fatal whatever was done. 
Inhalation of vomit, for instance, might produce severe irreversible changes in the lung 
in addition to atelectasis, and aspiration of the bronchi would achieve little. A patient 
with a severe pneumonia might be made worse bv bronchoscopy. He was fully in 
agreement with the views expressed as to the value of bronchoscopy and of catheter 
suction in selected cases, but suction was not without danger both during operation and 
in the post-operative phase. Excessive suction could produce the complete and rapid 
deflation of a whole lobe or even a whole lung. The over-enthusiastic or over-conscien- 
tious antesthetist could do a great deal of harm in this way. 

W. W. Mushin said that the Nuffield Department of Ana;sthctlcs at Oxford kept careful 
records of all patients during the post-operative period. Atelectasis or collapse of part 
of the lung was not diagnosed unless there was good clinical evidence and usuallv good 
X-ray evidence as well. The examination of the patient and the diagnosis of this con- 
dition were made by a senior member of the anatsthetic department, and assistants in 
that department were taught the methods of examination and diagnosis of these chest 
conditions. Tracheal suction had been done on a number of these patients, and certain 
tentative conclusions had been reached about its value. 

The great majority of the patients who had atelectasis tvould get better of their own 
accord if encouraged to undertake breathing exercises, cough vigorouslv, move about 
in bed. and to use posture as an aid to drainage. The more robust the patient the more 
likely he was to recover with this treatment. A feeble patient or one who was debilitated 
by his original disease or as the result of a prolonged shock-producing operation was 
the sort of patient who was likely to get a secondary infection on top o^f the atelectasis 
and develop bronchopneumonia. If a patient was of this clinical tyjrc, or the involve- 
ment of the lung with the collapse was sufficient to cause dyspnma and a respiratory rate 
of 30 or -10 or even more a minute, and if he had cyanosis as well as tachycardia and high 
temperature, trachial suction should be done without hesitation. The majority of these 
patients showed signs of recovery within the next two to four days. 

Another group of patients in whom tracheal suction had proved most beneficial and 
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Jiisse cases could be seen in the early stages all 
aSf! T retained se^ctions should be made, but if these failed bronch&copic 
^piration should be tried. The future of those who develop atelectasis was naturaUy 
the"^ outset "'ould have, been if aerated lung could have been guaranteed at 

Unfortunately many cases were not seen early enough, but some which were sucked out 
after taiiure^ of con.scrvativc measures had responded very favourablv. An interesting 
and Illustrative case was one which resulted from an anaisthetic explosion. The damage 
to lung was produced by a powerful blast ivave down the trachea, which was partially 
ruptured, and spent its force on the lung tissue. The mechanism was, in other words, 
that of internally ajiplied lilast. He saw this patient about half an hour after the incident 
and by immediate Irronchoscopy removed quantities of blood and mucus with relief 
of symptoms. The tear in the posterior tracheal wall was also inspected. At a later date 
a bilntcrai atelectasis deveioped which was treated by bronchoscope in addition to 
postural drainage and within a few weeks the chest was virtually normal. This case 
illustrated two ph.ises of hroncho.scopic treatment; one, the removal of secretions in the 
state of severe shock, and the other when massive collapse had started. 

When the actual practice of chest surgery is considered the use of the bronchoscope 
could be discussed in three stages. First, there was the pre-operative phase in which 
the bronchoscope wa.s really required as an adjunct to postural drainage which was not 
completely effective. The procedure might have to be carried out at the actual start 
of the operation if, on anaisthetic induction or on movement, a patient with plenty of 
sputum suddenly showed signs of respiratory obstruction. In this event suction and 
clearing of the air-tubes was very important before starting the actual operation. Chest 
patients were usually lying on the “good” lung, and that was the side that was liable to 
he flooded. He recalled the case of a young child with extensive bronchieemsis who 
was thought to have an adherent pleural cavity. However the lung was free and_ on 
incision of the pleura the lung collapsed suddenly. This dislodged pus tvhich passed into 
the opposite side and, even though the bronchoscope was passed within forty-five to 
.sixty seconds!, the fluid had gone beyond the range of the suction tube. The child died 
from drowning, 

During operation he did not think that any chest surgeon would work without a 
bronchoscope at his elbow. Manipulation of lung may extrude pus and secretions into 
the main bronchi and if these were dispersed into the dependent air-tubes serious^ respira- 
tory embarrassment would follow. The obstructive signs came on quite silently in many 
cases and could easily be overlooked. Sometimes the patient's colour appeared good 
owing to the high concentration of oxygen in the anm.srhetic, and, in spite of this, anoxm 
developed. The only indication of this might be a slowing of the pulse-rate. On occasions 
the course of an intrathoracic operation had to be interrupted so that the patient could 
be bronchoscoped to ensure that the bronchi were free from any obstructing material. 
Tliis can undoubtedly he a life-saving measure, although a disturbance to normal oper- 
ating technique, and it should only be used if simple blind intratracheal suction failed. 
Bronchus blocking was commonly' used in intrathoracic work to avoid flooding of the 
“good” lung, but unexpected h!emorrhaKcs or some technical difficulty in blocking did 
not always obviate the dangers described. 

At the’ end of the operation it was a wise move to make quite sure that the bronchi 
were free from loose secretions and, if there were .my, to remove them by suction. The 
method was not of much importance so long as the technique was within the capacity 
of the operator, hut the advantage of bronchoscopy was that it could ensure that each 
of the major air-tubes wa.s clear. It was slightly more satisfactory, though more dis- 
turbing, than working blindly with a catheter. 

In late complications the value of bronchoscopy was more disputed. In a case ot 
carlv pulmonary collapse aspiration could be used, but it w.as of little value after the 
first’ few hours had passed because the damage would have been done as the mucus 
and foreign material had descended bevond the range of the broncho.scope. Cases ubich 
were bronchoscoped without delav often recovered dramatically and rapidly, and a fully 
aerated lung could be anticipated in a high proportion of them. _ 

Thp more senior member.s of the team who could use either bronchoscopy or blind 
. ^ , the former. The iunior members were trained to use blind imra- 

mtubation p ^ comparatively short practice obtained considerable dexterity, 

trachea! met - minimum of preliminarv local an.-esthetization was necessary. The 
He held that onh the mimmira^ dangerous: early relaxation followed by- 

use of P^tttomai < ^ obstruction with resultant spasm and it might become 

dislodging of seer i,ronchoscope. The development of blind intubation had certainly 
impossible to pass th - endobronchial aspiration and the method was one that 

rd'Ssi'dera’wradvlnt^^^^^ continuous suction was likely to be 
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The American Approach to Allergy in Childhood 

By Lieut.-Colonel Henry N.'Pratt; U.SA.M.C. 

Allergy^ a term coined by von Pirquet, and meaning specifically “altered reactivity",- 
refers to a broad -field of immunology including not only the atopic diseases but also 
drug idiosyncrasy, serum disease, tuberculous allergy, and a host of other conditioned 
reactions. ” Atopv is a term densed by Coca and means specifically "strange disease". 
In this group of diseases fall asthma,’ hay fever, eczema, urticaria, and some gastro- 
intestinal distiurbances manifested in childhood. They are characterized by a familial 
predisposition, a multiplicity of manifestations, a blood eosinophilia, the immediate 
wheal and flare type of skin response, presence of reagins in the serum, and flaring up 
of the pathological process by contact with specific e.vcitants, usually proteins. 

Manv tvpes of therapy have been recommended for these diseases, especially for 
bronchial asthma. Most of this therapy has been of a non-specific nature, for example, 
deep X-rav tlierapy, physiotherapy, psychotherapy, fever treatment, the injection of 
cortin. lipiodol instillation into the bronchial tree, vitamin-B. therapy, vitamin-C therapy, 
histaminase therapy, sympathectomy. This is only a panial list of those recommended 
treatments some of which came from Britain, some from America, and others from 
Canada. No one of these seems to solve the allergic iiroblem. though in individual cases 
various types of non-specific therapy are unquestionably of value. 

The immunological discoveries of Blackley, Noon, and Harley in Britain and Cooke 
in .America, when carried to their logical conclusions, led to a more specific approach to 
the atopic diseases. In the hands of American clinicians and investigators this method of 
attack resulted in die most consistently satisfactory therapeutic results. In America both 
the scratch and intracutancous skin tests are used, the latter being the more sensitive. 
In infants and small children suffering from severe atopic dermatitis where little normal 
skin is available the method of passive transfer of Prausnitz and Kustner is sometimes 
used as a diagnostic procedure. 

In large pa;diatric allergy clinics in America the first and most important step is a 
careful history, taken prim.arily from the point of idew of specific immunological offen- 
ders. In our clinic at the Boston Children’s Hospital we have a four-page form to be 
used as h guide by the House staff, which is trained in the clinic. Printed forms tend 
to reduce initiative, therefore every effort is made to individualize the history of the 
patient. Questions framed to elicit specific sensitivities are suggested. For example: 
Does the child wheeze more when covered with a feather-stuffed quilt? Is his sneezin'^ 
and drippy nose increased by sleeping on a kapok-stuffed pillow? Is his eczema or atopic 
dermatitis exacerbated by eating egg or having contact with some household pet? .After 
the history, comes a painstaking physical examination, espcciallv in relation to growth 
and development. \'^itamin deficiencies and endocrine abnormalities arc rarely encoun- 
tered. Usually a blood study is made primarily to determine the percentage of eosino- 
phils and the presence of Icucocytcsis when there is sccond.ary infection. The urine is 
routinely checked. .Approximately 60 scratch tests including the common pollens. 

M.vy — Dis. IN Child. 1 
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o ^rc«it ininicdintc relief to the pnticiit Jtintscif were tho?c \riio had a oiiantity of 
•secretion retained in flic trachc.a or bronchi. Tiiese were ii.suany elderJv people in poor 
, condition who had had a. chronic bronchitis before operation and liiis had become 
exacerbated as a result of havint' an intra-ahdoniinal operation. The vast majority of 
the tracheal suctions for post-ojicrativc complications had been done by lightly cocain- 
izing the pharynx and nose with a spray,' and passing a small rubber endotracheal tube 
bhnciiy through the nose into the trachea. Through this was passed a well-greased gum 
elastic suction catlietcr long enough to reach beyond the bifurcation of the trachea. The 
. initial spasm of coughing produced by p.assing the rubber tubc-.sonn ceased and suction 
-• could then be done deliberately. Large amounts of secretion were often removed this ivav, 
and even those patients with little free secretion seemed to benefit from the procedure. 
It did not require any prcmcdication and was done in the patient's bed. 

Tlierc were thus two main types of patient in whom this tvpc of tracheal suction might 
be done post-ojierativch’ ; (I) tho.se who, even in the absence of clinical signs of ateicc- 
. tnsis, had abundant and olivioiis secretion in the trachea and bronchi which they could 
; not get up; (2) those who were diagnosed' clinically and radiologically ns liaving 
atelectasis and did not seem to have a sufficiently robust physique to cure themselves by 
breathing exercises and coughing, and who might otherwise develop bronchopneimioni.v. 

Major R. A. Gordon, R.C.A.M.C., described two casc.s which represented (1) a type 
which had not been mentioned in the discussion, and (2) a case of post-operative com- 
plication in a patient who had been severely wounded. 

■ ..The first patient had a severe head injury. Many such patients bad a much depressed 
■or absent cough reflex, and they were difficult musing problems. Frequently these 
patients filled up with secretion and developed a degree of atelectasis which had » he 


relieved promptly or else they would die. They did not stand anoxia well, and when the 


cardiovascular system collapsed, as it did in a.ssociation with massive atelectasiV, 
something was done the case quickly had a fatal termination. This case following hMO 
injury developed res|>iratory distress, with a sudden rise of temperature and was showing 
signs of cardiovascular collapse. The diagnosis of atelectasis in the left lower lobe was 
easily made. The routine with these patients had been to suck them out with a catliMet- 
This procedure had been used for two days in the case of that patient. The 
catheter was again passed, and a considerable amount of secretion was obt.iiiied, but 


there was no change. He was broncho.scopcd, and it was fouiul that his left lower niam 
ompictciv filled with a froiliv white fluid. Tliat was removed by suction, 


bronchus was completely 

and the patient, immcciiateiv on removal ot tne oroncnoscopc, was a goou •••■ 

peripheral circtilaricm w.i.s rapidly recovering, and his respiratory rate was coimtaoie 
whilst previously he had heen.'‘gtispii)g. Six hours later the picture recurred. The hroneno- 


previoiisly ... . , , 

scope was passed again witir'tlic same result. Aspirtition of accumulated secretion 
repeated the following morning. In all it was done fi\c timc.s before this patient hnaif, 
died. The specimen of his trnclica, bronchi, and lungs showed no evidence ot anj 
traumff’ or pneumonia. 

- Mr. Brock had .said that it was possible to coli.apsc a lobe of the lung with inm 
suction. A friend of his pre.seiited a case of atelectasis treated by this method, ana lie 
Had certainly cured the man of atelectasis on the right side. He was hard put to explain 
why the patient immediately after treatment had a collapse of the left lower lobe, an 
that was the danger which' was liable to be overlooked. Mucous membrane did not 
stand up well to the frequent repetition of catheter suction. Eventually small are.as o 
hremorrh.igc and rcactionarv cedema occurred, and in the unit in wliich he was 
ing the sisters did not like to use the suction catheter frequently; they realized the. 
trauma which could lie brought about by such means. 


With regard to the effects of bia.st, a patient had_ been severely wounded in Sicil>| m 


hia right axilla and groin and came to the Jiospital for piastic treatment. He deveiopea 
acOte appendicitis, and appendiccctomy was performed. Twenty hours later he had a 


acute appciiuK-iii.'., ....u „.:rUin 

respfifatory rate of .^3, he was evanosed. and had a temperature which increased uimin 
an hour from normal to 103 8. ' He had no air entry into the right lower lobe but no 
other signs of collapse of the lung. A suction catheter was of little use. Iherciory 


bronthofcoOT was done. Tlte right lower lobe bronchus was found to be filled widi 
stickv'^tiras, which was removed by suction. Respiratory rate came down w 20 immed- 
r T „t,.r i-afHoIon-ical smdv of the che,st demonstrated an emphvscma of the rigm 

f'"'^^Vo„fine f W lobe. On forced expir.ation this lung bailed to collapse, 

^wd^the mediastimim shifted sharply to the left as the left lung collapsed. On tins 
and the obstructive emphysema was made. Bronclioscopy and lipiodol 


basis a. uia„ . demonstrate any obstruction, hut emphysematous areas were 

broncliogram. • 'Tliere was stiff no sarisfactorv reason for the failure of the June 


filled by the Ti«^hilitv of .a blast effect, since the man was wounded by H.E. 


to collapse, except the possibility 
shell. 
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(I) Primary', in which there is systemic as well as variable local involvement and no 
history of previous stomatitis or labial herpes. (2) Recurrent, in which there is variable 
local hut no systemic involvement, and usually a previous history of stomatitis or labial 
herpes and is in fact an equivalent of recurrent labial herpes. 

Complications consist of: (1) Dehydration brought on by refusal of food and fluids 
by mouth. (2) Impetiginization of accompanying labial herpes. (3) Paronychia in 
thumb suckers. 

The herpetic tetiology of this condition is shown: (a) By demonstrating the virus 
of herpes in the saliva or from the lesions; (b) by demonstrating the development of 
antibodies against a known herpes virus during the course of an attack, (o) The saliva 
or a swab from a mouth lesion is rubbed on to the scarified cornea of a rabbit. In 
thirty-six to seventy-two hours as a rule a well-marked kerato-conjunctivitis develops. 
Sections of the cornea show the presence of eosinophilic intranuclear inclusion bodies 
characteristic of herpes simplex. If at the same time the nictitating membrane is 
removed, washed in sterile saline, ground and injected into the brains of two sets of 
mice, one set normal and one set immune to the herpes virus, die former will develop 
encephalitis in three to ten davs, uhile the latter will remain well. 

(b) Blood taken from the patient early in the disease will not protect mice from 
infection with a known herpes virus while that taken after recovery from the illness will. 
Black inoculated the gently scarified gums of a 12-month old child with the contents 
of a herpetic vesicle. On the third day the child began an illness typical of that 
described above. He was able to isolate the virus from her mouth and to demonstrate 
in her blood the development of antibodies against the herpes virus. 

Certain epidemiological data have been accumulated: (1) Tbe incubation period may 
be as short as tliree days. (2) -Newborn babies are, as a rule, immune to infection because 
of the presence of maternal antibodies in their circulation, since most adults have 
immune bodies in the blood; bv analogy with measles and other virus disease, this 
immunity probably disappears about the age of 6 to 12 months. At this time 
teeth -are being cut but it seems probable that the absence of antibodies is more important 
in pathogenesis than the presence of teeth which has been stressed heretofore. (3) The 
disease can occur in epidemics and several family epidemics have been described. Since 
the probable source of infection is the saliva of adults either intermittent or chronic 
carriers, or an outspoken labial herpes, and since the youngest child tends to be cuddled 
and_ kissed more than the older children, it is this child that frequently is the first 
victim, the disease then spreading to the next oldest, and so on. 

There are many phases of the disease to be investigated, among others the reason 
for the preponderance of cases in late autumn and early spring; this might very well 
he done in the various nurseries established for the under -5-year-olds, where epidemics 
do occur. 

Treatment is entirely palliative and consists of preventing dehydration, by parenteral 
fluids if necessary, remembering that cold fluids by mouth are more acceptable than 
warm; the local application of chromic acid or gentian violet to the mouth lesions to 
alleviate pain; maintaining mouth cleanliness; treating secondary infection and reassur- 
ing the anxious mother. 
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Fibrosis of the Pancreas in Infants and Children 
Major C. D. M.vy, U.S.A.M.C. 

lx fibrosis of the pancreas almost all the exocrine portion of the gland is profoundlv 
anected. The acini and small ducts arc greatly dilated bv an inspissated . secretion, 
rrequenth- the lumina of the ducts and acini arc so markedly dilated that the appear- 
ance is th.at of a “c\-stic ' structure but there are no true cysts. Extensive fibrosis is 
ound islets of Langerhans are n.ot involved; they appear and function quite 

normally. On the ether hand the damage to the acini is so .severe and widespread that 
normal production of enzyinc.s by the pancreas is inconceivable. 
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moulds, dusts, aninu'il cpithclin, and foods arc made. If one or more satisfactor\‘ 
reactions arc ohscryed and if the rcaeiion.s indicate fcnsitiviiic.s consistent with the history, 
no further testing is tlone. If no reactions occur, intraciitaneotis tests arc apphcci, usually 
16 at each of two or more sittings. Following this, the interesting part of the study tahes 
place. J his consists of a correlation of the history with skin reactions. All suspected 
odenders arc abolished from the child's environment or diet, and he is de.'cnsitizcd to 
_ those suhstiinccs such as jtollcns and house dust which he cannot avoid. During hi.' 
Weekly clinic vi.sii.s in .subsetjuent months clinical trial of the various specific offenders is 
made, hor c.vamjtlc: If it is suspected that the child is sensitive to cottonseed, he nil! 
he perntitted to sleep on a cottoit-stuffcd pillow for one night or until symptoms occur. 

"rite ever-increasing size of patdiatric allergy clinics clearly indicates the rel.itivdy 
satisfactory results which arc obtained by this "tedious mcihoti. 

Whereas British pediatricians and allergists not infrequently attempt desensitizniion 
with mixtures of dusts, pollens, and animal cpithelia, in America a greater effort at 
specificity is made. 

'The fundamental factor which makes one pcr.son respond violently to a substance 
wliich i.s innocuous to most is not known. A long chain of circumstances result in the 
allergic explosion. The only link in this chain which has yet been broken is the immuno- 
logical one, ivlrich, at tlic moment, seems the best method of attack. No matter how 
much physiotherapy or psychotherapy is given to an individual child suffering from 
asthma, he will continue to wheeze so long as the household cat, to which he is scns'itnx, 
remains a pet. 

I do not believe tlic immunological approach is the ultimate solution to the aiopm 
diseases. The most rational approach is through the autonomic nervous system, especially 
in relation to the pnrn.sympnthctic nerve endings, the secretion of acetylcholine, anti 
the physiology of histamine or some similar substance such ns Lewis’s H-substance, ivhicn 
activatc.s the fundamental [ihysiological response of increased capillary permeability, 
smooth musclc/spnsm, and eosinophilic infiltration, which are the fundantental responses 
in the allergic reaction. For this reason much can be said for the methods other than 
immunological which arc more prevalent in Britain than in America. 


Herpetic Stomatitis in Infants and Children 


By Major T. F. McNair Scott, U.S.A.M.C. 

Apart from affections of - the mouth associated with avitaminosis, blood dyscrasias, 
specific bacterial or fungus infections, there is a common stomatitis occurring among 
infants and young children that has been called by many names, suclt as aphthoits. 
membranous,' ulceratir-e or Vincent's stomatiti.s. The evidence to be presented is sum- 
ciently conclusive to show that these types of stomatitis are really one disease, with 
clinical picture varying somewhat with the severity, due to a primary infection with 
the virus of herpes simple.x and hence can all be called herpetic stomatitis. 

Black (193S) considered all -these varieties to be a clinical entity possibly caused by a 
virus. Dodd et ah (1939) demonstrated the presence of herpes virus in the saliva of 
children suffering from this disease. Burnet .and Williams (1939) not only demon- 
strated the virus but also showed that following an attack of this stomatitis, children 
developed antibodies against a known herpes virus. Scott and Steigman (19-tl) 
Philadelphia and Black (19-12) in California, working independently, confirmed these 
findings. 


The clinical picture of the disease is as follows: It attacks children between the ages 
of 1 and 6 years as a rule; the onset is sudden with fever, which may be as high 
ns 105° F., irritability, anorexia and malaise, which symptoms mav coincide with the 
onset of a sore mouth or may precede this by several days. The disease usually last-' 
seven to fourteen days, the symptoms of pain and fever tending to subside before the 
disappearance of the visible signs in the mucous membranes. The objective local find- 
[nrrV-ire- fl) Changes in the gums which vary from a thin hypera;mic line along the 
demal margins to a considerable degree of redness and spongy swelling, (2) Shailoiv 
eellowish painful ulcers on the tongue and buccal mucous membranes, the result ot 
, .moved vesicles w'hich can be seen as such very early in the disease: occasionniiv the 
-omils and pharynx are affected early, leading to a misdiagnosis of follicular tonsillitis. 

i Ivmph nodes, which mav persist for several weeks afeer 

ES”?h"asfis over (4) Marked oml fmtor. There are tU main types of the disease: 
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(1) Primaiy, in which there is systemic as well as variable local involvement and no 
history of previous stomatitis or labial herpes. (2) Recurrent, in which there is variable 
local but no systemic involvement, and usually a previous history of stomatitis or labial 
herpes and is in fact an equivalent of recurrent labial herpes. 

Complications consist of; (1) Dehydration brought on bv refusal of food and fluids 
by mouth. (2) Impetiginization of accompanying labial herpes. (3) Paronychia in 
thumb suckers. 

The herpetic aetiology of this condition is shown: (o) By demonstrating the virus 
of herpes in the saliva or from the lesions; (h) by demonstrating the development of 
antibodies against a known herpes virus during the course of an attack, (n) The saliva 
or a swab from a mouth lesion is rubbed on to the scarified cornea of a rabbit. In 
thirty-six to seventy-two hours as a rule a well-marked kerato-conjunctivitis develops. 
Sections of the cornea show the presence cf eosinophilic intranuclear inclusion bodies 
characteristic of herpes simplex. If at the same time the nictitating membrane is 
removed, washed in sterile saline, ground and injected into the brains of two sets of 
mice, one set normal and one set immune to the herpes virus, the former will develop 
encephalitis in three to ten days, while the latter will remain well. 

(b) Blood taken from the patient earlv in the disease will not protect mice from 
infection with a known herpes virus while that taken after recovery from the illness will. 
Black inoculated the gentlv scarified gums of a 12-month old child with the contents 
of a herpetic vesicle. On the third day the child began an illness typical of that 
described above. He was able to isolate the virus from her mouth and to demonstrate 
in her blood the development of antibodies against the herpes virus. 

Certain epidemiological data have been accumulated: (1) The incubation period may 
be as short as three days. (2) 'Newborn babies are, as a rule, immune to infection because 
of the presence of maternal antibodies in their circulation, since mast adults have 
immune bodies in the blood; by analogy with measles and other virus disease, this 
immunity probably disappears about the age of 6 to 12 months. At this time 
teeth -are being cut but it seems probable that the absence of antibodies is more important 
in pathogenesis than the presence of teeth which has been stressed heretofore. (3) The 
disease can occur in epidemics and several familv epidemics have been described. Since 
the probable source of infection is the saliva of adults either intermittent or chronic 
carriers, or an outspoken labial herpes, and since the youngest child tends to be cuddled 
and kissed more than the older children, it is this child that frequently is the first 
fictim, the disease then spreading to the next oldest, and so on. 

There are many phases of the disease to be investigated, among others the reason 
for the preponderance of cases in late autumn and early spring; this might very well 
be done in the various nurseries established for the under-5-vear-olds, where epidemics 
do occur. 

fl 's entirely palliative and consists of preventing dehydration, by parenteral 

iiuids if necessary, remembering that cold fluids bv mouth are more acceptable than 
"n™’ )°cal application of chromic acid or gentian violet to the mouth lesions to 
alleviate pain; maintaining mouth cleanliness; treating secondary infection and reassur- 
ing the anxious mother. 


BLACK, W C. (18:18) Amer. J. DU. Child., 56 , 126. 
Dodd, ’ 

SCOTT, 
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Fibrosis of the Pancreas in Infants and Children 
Major C. D. May, U.S.A.M.C. 

affected pancreas almost all the exocrine portion of the gland is profoiindlv 

Freoi^ ti ^ u small ducts arc greatly dilated bv an inspissated . secretion, 

ance "is*' b luniina of the ducts and acini arc so markedly dilated that the appear- 
found 'tK* • ‘ctstic” structure but there arc no true cysts. Extensive fibrosis is 
normally O Lnngerhans arc not involved: they appear and function quite 

TinriT.M „ 1 " • e.ther hand the damacc to the acini is so severe and widespread that 

normal production of enzymes by the pancreas is inconceivable. 
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I ill's lesion in the pnncrcas lias been found at necropsies of infants and .isolated reports 
have appeared in the literature for many years. However, association with the symptoms 
during life was inadequate and its frequency was unsuspected, bcc.nise routine micro- 
.scojiic e.'caniination of the pancreas had been neglected. 

During fifteen years at the infants’ atid diildrcn'K bo.spitals in Boston 35 e-x-iinplcs of 
this lesion were encountered in c.x'aniinations of the pancreas in 2,S00 necropsies. Since 
a communication reporting thc.se (Blackfan and May; 1938) about 25 additional examples 
of the disease htise been encountered. In the same year two other papers (Harper, 1938; 
.(\ndcrsen, 1938) from clinics tvherc the pancreas" was examined miscroseopically at 
necropsy presented similar .series of patient.s. In these and subsequent reports the incidence 
of the disease has been found to be 1% to 3% of all patients autopsied. 

Our experience with approximately 60 patients with this lesion in the panneas has 
enabled us to become rea.sonably accurate in diagno.sis during life and to provide some 
suggestions for treatment. 

Clinical symptoms (four groups). — Group 1 : Dying within a few days of birth, tisiialh 
as the result of intestinal obstruction by an inspissated meconium. 

Group 2 : The majority of jiaticnts having this lesion in the pancreas develop symptom.' 
referable either to the gasiro-intcstinal .sy.stem or to the re.spiratory .system and &«• 
qucntly both systems arc disturbed. Failure' to gain in weight in spite of an adequate food 
intake and a good appetite is usual. A cough and signs of pulmonary infihr.ition 
ultimately appear. Diarrlura or altered stools arc a regular feature. When the patients 
are ill a re/titively short time (eight months) before death the features arc indistinguisn- 
able from many disorders ctiusing chronic wasting and terminal bronchopneumoiua. 

Group 3; If the illne.ss lasts longer (sixteen months) the clinical appe.arancc is Hkei' 
to be dominated by the development of large pale offensive “fatty” stools, abdomina 
distension, and extreme emaciation. In fact the appearance is similar to that seen m 
cadiac disease except that by this time the pulmonary involvement is usually conspicuous 
and gives a clue to the real basis of the .symptoms. ■ 

Group 4 : Symptoms appear at or soon after birth in the great majority of'patients. 
Rarely two to four years may pass without any disorder attracting attention, and the 
child may appear healthy and well noiiri.shcd. Close inquiry will reveal that from ap 
early age stools have been abnormal, the appetite extr.iordiriarily good, and a chrome 
cough had developed. No child witii tliis lesion in tlic pancreas has been reported to haie 
lived longer than 15 years. 

An additional feature is tliat more than one sibling in a family is often affected. Tho 
pneumonia is an interstitial bronchopneumonia with destruction 'of bronchial walls ie.'U'- 
mg to bronchiectasis with aliscesses and fibrosis. 

Consequences of this lesion in the pancreas. — (1) Marked impairment of digestion qf 
food due to almost compiete lack of trypsin, lipa.se and amviase from the ptincreas. Tins 
defect persists throughout the life of the patient, no improvement having been noten 
to occur by direct estimation of the enzymes even when the nutritional state is restored 
to normal. (2) Bulk of feces increased. (3) Fat content of feces increased hut the fat 
is usually present in split forms as in tlic normal person, i.c. the neutral fat i-s 
increased, (4) Nitrogen (from undigested proteins) in faxes is increased. (5) Curve or 
blood sugars in glucose tolerance test is often flat but may be normal (about 25 V' 
and is never of the diabetic type. (6) Absorption of fat-soluble vitamins A, D, and R’ 
is impaired but not completely defective. 

Diagnosis . — ^The characteristic history and clinical symptom.s may suggest the 
diagnosis but it can only be established by estimation of the concentration of pancreatic 
enzymes in the duodenum. The pancreatic juice is easily obtained by passing a tube-into 
the duodenum. Trypsin is most easily and accurately determined and suffices for 
ordinary clinical purposes (Andersen and Early, 1942). 

In the differential diagnosis cccliac disease presents the greatest difficulty; the following 
table may be of aid: 

Fibrosis of pancreas CaJiac disease 


Onset 

Familial 

Appetite ... ; 

Pulmonary infection 

Pancreatic enzymes 

Nitrogen in faeces 

^Glucose tolerance ciin’c 

Wasting ... 

Abdominal distension 

Fatty stools ^ 

Per cent, fat in faces ... 

Slumping in gastro-intestinal rantgenogram 


... Birth 
... Commonly 
... Good 
... Present 
... Absent 
... Increased 
... Flat or normal 

... - 4 - 


+ 

... Increased 
... Normal 
.. Present 


0 months 

Rarely 

Poor 

Absent 

Normal 

Normal 

Flat 

4 - 

4 - 

4 * 

Increased 

Normal 

Present 
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2 ^Substitution’ therapv with e™e enorntous. 

(4) Treatment of pulmonary infectioA ^ parations. (3) Use of predigested” foods. 

of food to satisV^he^'pethrregiTdlcs^of't!^ patient an abundance of all tvp«s 

The enzynL areTnLSeTby tlL acid of the P°«"cy is variable and uncertain 
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large (0 to 4 months— 6 g.; 5 years Ol ‘nenectite. Ibe dailv doses reouired arp 

safely be given to infants when "proper ‘'treftmem”u"‘^ “‘^^‘''^ capsulw cannot 

enteric coated, may be practical ?or infants “’^S^nt. Granules individually 

Predigested foods offer great nromUp 

hood. Hydrolysates of casein' are now avidawro^^*^ during infancy and early child- 
lysates are biologically equivalent to the wK^i commercial scale. These' hvdm 

amino-acids, -nfey can tlerefore be aw£ ^rouTd-’’"^ prLaJ f 

to maintain nitrogen balance and a proper been utilized 

sugar not requiring digestion like glucLe^and a n! combined with 

and vitamins. Babies have been successful! v of fat and the proper salts 

treatment oi fibrosis of the pancreas hn*; mixtures. Their in 

■K. "fi 

The \itamins roav be 2 ivcn bv mmn-v* k> «• t. r t * - ^ 

the daily requirements to make' up for the • administered in doses four ti 
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By Captain Mil.^ I. Pierce, U.S.A.M.C 


T-. ‘ soatncts; (i) to evaluate the benefit 'f 'n ''•“O""! status 

The survey was conducted bv members of tR ® “"®bts of the school meal. 

Oxford, and was accomplished 'bv a mniv'i ^ *be O.xford Nutn't- c 

a nurse, and a technician. Tlie 'exnmln^ ® ^ P‘-cdiarr!ci^ a .S.'^'ey, 

were drawn by finger stab and tnns^T in the schools"’ 1 1 "““■“"’"'st, 

„ece«,y de.e.n,i.„i„„, „„ ;.”r”™d » 'he .« J b^MonS ^n.ple, 

i.e, 'dilonierVor dl'c "fcfnTinl Phyral eneniinaiion for d-,, f 

of ebro„,r IPZZ 
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the incihod of Mituiliii and JSutIcr, for (2) ,seriim proteins by the method of Linderstrom 
and Lang, and for (3) lixmoglohin by the Haldane method according to the 
standard tcc!ini{|iic outlined by the Medical Research Council. A rotigli estimate of the 
food habits was obtained iiy (jiic.siioning the older children on their diet.s for die p.isi 
twcniy-foiir hours, at the time of the examination, and a more detailed inquiry was 
made by tlic mitritionisi who visited the homes of a limited number. 

J he children .selected for the survev repre.sented a random .sample of the school 
popul.ation as f.ir as possible. Selection wa.s rc.strictcd to obtain comparable figures as 
to .age. .sex and the group.s who took anti who did not take the school meal. 


Schools Selected for the Siirecy 

In O.xford.shire five Town Council Schools with a school population of 200 to 300 each, 
and four small vilkagc scliool.s of 30 to 60 children each uere vi.sitcd. two suburban centres 
immediately adjacent to O.xford and three towns for the surrounding rural district. 
Menus were planned by the school dietitian and prepared bv a local cook; meat or a 
meat substitute, potatoes and a sweet were provided dailv; a second vegetable was usually, 
but not nhvny.s, .served. 

In Birmingham, two city schools in the heart of the indn.stri.al area were visited: school 
meals were served only to a limited number, as facilities were crowded; no attempt was 
made to select children in regard to the meal in this area. 

In London the three schools visited were in Walthamstow, an industrial centre of 
Grcarcr London. One school represented the more pritilegcd section of tlic community_: 
the two other schools were in the crowded sections of the suburb where the standard 
of living was lower, and the school buildings cramped and dark. In the whole London 
area fond was prepared in a central kitchen and transported to the schools in aluminium 
containers ready for service: the menus con.sistcd of. meat, vegetables, potatoes and a 
dessert. 


Findings of the Survey 

(1) Health ratings. — Analy.sis of the physical condition of the children was simplific'f 
by grouping the children into two lots, Cla.ss A and Cln.ss B — the criteria of classification 
for which were ns follows; (1) Body build; (2) posture; (3) weight and subcutaneous fat: 
(4) skin elasticity and muscle tone; (5) .skin colour: (6) facial expression ju'd general 
habitus: (") the presence or absence of multiple phy.sical defect.s, or other signs of dl- 
health. The Class A group included the children who were healthy, both those who 
were roltnst and of normal weight, and those who were thin, but otherwise nell. The 
Class B groiij) included those who were thin and tired or n.sthenic. and those showing 
obvious signs of ill-health. 

Comparison of the physical rating of- children in the four districts revealed that 
71-3.S“o cf the children in the Oxford.shire town.s, 59-33°o in the Oxfordshire villages. 
63 - 19% in London, and 43-52% in Birmingham rated as Class A. The percentage rating 
as Class B wa.s, therefore, 28-64% in Oxfordshire town schools. 40-67% in tlie Oxford- 
shire villages, 36-91% in London and 56 48% in the Birmingham schools. 

(2) Physical defects.— The most common physical defects were skeletal and postural. 
The incidence of ivinged scapida, round shoulders, and chest wall deformities was lowest 
in the Oxford.shire town schools, about Li times higher in the village schools, twice as 
high in London, and more than ttvicc as high in Birmingham. Skin diseases w-ere next 
mo.st common; the incidence of follicular keratosis ranged from 11 to 15% in all these 
areas except among the village schoolgirls where it was as high as 33%; the incidence of 
xerosis ranged from 11 to 21% in all .areas, except the villages where it was 21%. The 
incidence of skin sepsis was low, ranging from 3 fo 7% in all areas except Birmingham, 
where 9-4% of the boy's had skin infection. The incidence of scabies ranged from 
3 to 6%. except among the vill.age boys, where the incidence was 21-9%. The incidence 
of n-ingivitis ranged from 4 to 15% and was most commonly seen in the village children: 
dental caries was more common to this group. Angular stomatitis and rhagadcs were 
seen in 3 to 10% of children in all districts except Birmingham where the incidence 
among the boys was 12%. 


Unner respiratory infections were more common in the i-illnge and Birmingham group.s. 
where the incidence was 7-9%, than in either the Oxfordshire towns or London schools 
where the incidence was 14-18%. The incidence of organic cardiac defects ranged from 
1 to 2-7% in all districts. 

Rlood ascorbic acid findings.— The average level for serum ascorbic add «as 0-30 mg.% 
for 322 oXWhirc town children. 0-S9 mg.% for a9 t illage children. 0-49 mg.% for 
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127 London children and 0-43 mg.% for 96 Birmingham children. In the Oxfordshire 
croup significant differences relative to age were not found; in both the London and the 
Birmineham groups the values were higher for the ages 7 to 1 1 years than for the o to 
7 and II to 13 vear old children. The average levels for the Class A children were 
higher than for the Class B children. 

Serum protein findings . — ^The average serum protein levels for 330 children from 
the Oxfordshire town schools was 6-57 g. per 100 ml., for 58 village children 6-56 g., 
for 106 Birmingham children 6-71 g., and for 127 London children 6-66 g. There was 
some variation in the levels of the different age-groups. The average levels for children 
aged 5 to 7 from all the districts was 6-49 g., for the 7 to 11 year olds 6-63 g., and for 
the II to 13 year olds 6-70 g. The average level for the total of 621 children of all 
ages was 6-62 g. per 100 ml. This average corresponds to the adult average level for 
731 adults examined in Oxford in 1943 by members of the same staff. Levels for girls 
were 0-13 g. higher than the average level for boys. 

Hemoglobin findings . — The percentage of children with haemoglobin levels between 
81 and lOO^’i (Haldane) in Oxfordshire Town schools was 95-3%, in the Rural schools 
95%, in London 91-2%. and in Birmingham 92-1%. These figures compare favourahly 
with those obtained in previous surveys by Davidson (1935) in Aberdeen who found that 
100% of the school children had levels above 81% (Haldane), and by Mackay (1942), 
who found that 68% of the London school children were above 81% (Haldane). David- 
son's figures for Edinburgh children in 1943 were lower; 62-7% of the children gave levels 
of SPo (Haldane). 

Findings relative to the school meal . — ^These findings relate to 231 children who took 
the school meals and 283 who did not, in schools of Oxfordshire and London in which 
the meal was made available to the entire school population. In the other districts, 
either the meal was not served at all, or was restricted to a selected few. 

Health ratings . — The distribution of health ratings A and B did not differ strikingly' 
in the group of children-tvho took the school meal from that of the group which did not. 


Number 

examined 

Oxfordshire :J7U Took school meal. 
Did nor take meal 

London 144 Took school meal 
Did not take meal 


Class A Class B 

lo. S., No. St 


Number 

No. % 

No. 

0- 

• (t 

104 

120 

7(j‘S 


24*"^ 



07 0 


Two 

or 

40 

50-7 


40-:$ 

77 

.51 

00-24 

20 

3:i-7r 


Vse of the school meal by children in each health group . — A higher proportion of Gass 
B children were using the school meal in London than in O.xfordshire. 



Number 

®o uking 
school meal 

% not taking 
school meal 

Oxfordshire Class A... 

204 

(120) 

4773 

(i:58) 52-27 

Class B... 

lOG 

(3S) 

35 So 

(OS) 04-15 

London Class A... 

*>1 

(40) 

4:500 

(51) 50-04 

Class B 

5:5 

(27) 

50-1)4 

(20) 40-()0 


Serum Ascorbic Acid Levels in the Two Groups 

The average levels of serum ascorbic acid were not significantly different for the two 
groups in Oxfordshire, although small differences did occur in favour of the group who 
did not take the school meal. The same difference was more significant in the London 
eroup. where the differences ranged from 014 to 0-28 mg.% in the various age-groups 
in favour of those not taking the meal. 

Serum protein levels . — ^There was no significant difference in the average scrum protein 
levels for the two groups in the Oxfordshire area, but in the London area difference-, 
ranged from 0-20 g. to 0,-26 g. in favour of children not taking the school meal. These 
differences were more apparent in the II to 13 vear old age-group. 

H.Tmogtohin levels . — No significant differences were found in the two groups. 

Home visits: Interpretation of these findings necessarily must depend upon the 
aiialvsis of other factors such as the heme conditions and diet of the two groups. These 
factors were considered among 121 children tvhosc homes were visited. The familv size 
,4 children who took the meal was larger than that of the group not taking the meal. 
The chief dilfcrcnce in the heme diets were the menus fer the evening meal; the children 
who took the school meal more often were served bread, cake and tea. and the group 
who took the home noon meal were more often served a more substantial tea or sunner 
It appeared that the family depended upon the school dinner as the main meal of 
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the clriy, and inciicated' tiiat (he family food habits were better among children whose 
families did not avail themselves of the school meal. 


StaMSMKV 

(!) Tlic general health rating of tlic children was best in the Oxfordshire town 
schools. The London school.s rated second, the villages third, while the Birminglisn! 
school group rated lowe.st. . 

(2) Ascorbic acid levci.s were well below the accepted optimum level in the Oxfordshire 
towti, Birmingham and London schools and witliin normal range only in the dllagcs. 
The availaltility of new potatoes and garden stulTs accounted primarily for the differences. 

(3) Itidication was found th.ar a correlation c.vist.s bettveen blood ascorbic acid levels, 
within a given group, and the general health of that group. 

(4) The school meal, as served in the schools visited, did not raise the blood ascorbic 
acid levels to that of the group which did not take the meal. Interpretation of the find- 
ing necessitates knowledge of the home conditions of the two groups, and also more 
information regarding the vitamin content of the food as served in the schools, Tlie 
use of foodsttdi's of high vitamin-C content is to be cncour.agcd hath lor the school and 
home menus. 

(5) The scrum protein levels were lowest in the age-group 5 to 7 and highest in the 
age-group 1 1 to 13 ycar.s. Small hut insignificant difrcrmices were noted in favour of the 
group not taking the school meal. No evidence of protein deficiency was found. 

(6) Haemoglobiir levels were higher for the school children of all three districts than 
•were recently reported for London and Edinburgh. 

(7) Physical cxaniin.xtion.s gave a more accurate measure of r)jc health .status of the 
children than did the laboratory ntethods employed in this survey. In districts where 
the school meal must necessarily he limited, selection by physical rather than by an 
economic standard seems desirable. 
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Cerebral Dysrhythmia; Its Significance in Aggressive Behaviour 
By Dexis Hill, M.B., M.R.C.P., D.P.M. 

As far as history records there have always been individuals born to lives of emotional 
maladjustment, perverse sexuality or uncontrolled aggressiveness. At the end of what 
may be called the anecdotal period of psychiatry, Maudsley expressed the view that 
sudden violent crimes committed in “blind fury” were frequently due to an epileptic 
process and he also made the observation that this tendency' ran in families. He 
observed that such persons were frequently the siblings or children of epileptics and 
he believed that “the impulse sprang from a morbid condition of nerve dement”. 
Bleuler, like many other authorities, described a group of psychopathic personalities with 
abnormal irritability, the brief description of which has not, I think, been bettered. 
He says : "The irritable types react to influences from without in a very acute and 
exaggerated manner, which takes the form of attacks of rage lasting mostly a feu hours, 
despair with suicide, anxiety’ attacks, or stuporose states. During the attack, reflection 
is altogether inadequate. Some cases are practically in a twilight state; the memory' 
is later markedly' clouded; jealousy and alcohol are especially frequent causes for the 
precipitation.” Bleuler’s view of these attacks suggests that a clouding of consciousness 
can occur. In the classification of many authors the term “eiiileptoid” has been applied 
to these personalities. Despite the failure of most workers to demonstrate a constant 
type of personality’ change among epileptics, this term has been applied to such patients 
because of their egocentricity, their insensitiveness, and the sudden violence and 
uncontrolled fury which they exhibit and which is frequently followed by partial or 
complete amnesia. , 

The classification which has been used as a basis for all our work at Sutton has been 
that of D. K. Henderson (1939). In this, psychopaths are divided into predominantly 
aggressive, predominantly inadequate, and predominantly creative. The numbers of 
tlie last mentioned whom we have seen have been so small that nothing can be said 
regarding them. In a previous contribution which D. J. Watterson and I read to this 
Section in 1942, we described the clectrocnccphTtlogram (E.E.G.) findings in Henderson’s 
first two groups, namely, the predominantly aggressive and the predominantly inadequate. 
In the latter group the finding of 32% E.E.G. abnormality although twice the percentage 
among controls, was not much higher than among a group of mixed psychoneurotics. 

I shall deal only with the predominantly aggressive group of psychopaths among 65% 
of whom E.E.G. abnormality was found. For the purposes of this paper, I shall call 
them cases of dysrhythmic' aggressive behaviour and for short, cases of D.A.B. In 
Henderson’s classification the aggressive group is subdivided into those who injure 
others, those who attempt self-injurv, alcoholic and drug addicts, the cpilcptoid and 
the sex variants. In 1941 we had not made this subdivision into the smaller groups 
and the cases of sexual perversion were divided between the aggressive and inadequate 
May — PsYcn. 1 
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groups. As a result of more extended investigations on over 400 psychopaths, it can 
non ne saitl that in the absence of violent temper, overt aggressiveness or a recurrent 
tcmicncy to suicide, E.E.G. abnormality is not found in greater incidence in the alcohol 
or flrng addicts^ or pnticjjts with sex perversion, than among psychonciirotics. We are 
there} ore left with those psychopaths whose histories sliow repeated hostile acts against 
individuals, a tendency to self-injury, or suicide, and the cpileptoid. These predominant 
characters must in ail cases he fitted into an antisocial personality, and not be the 
transient, even if repeated, expression of a paranoid, schizophrenic, or manic-depressive 
psychosis. 

The clinical material which provides die factual basis of this paper is provided by a 
total of over 400 psychopathic patients, from whom special groups, have been selected 
for particular puqwses. 

The Develop.me.vt of the PsvcnoPATii 

The development of neurone structure and the integration of complex paitcrns in 
the brain, upon which coiiscioiisness and the substratum of personality are built, is a 
prolonged process whicit is continued after birth, through infancy and childhood up to 
the early years of adolescence. Thus myclinizarion in the fibres of the three large 
association areas is not complete before the age of IS, anti there is considerable i.ndiridii.il 
variation in this respect. Structural development is the precursor of functional org.ini- 
zation, and at the present time the best physical indiention of the functional organization 
in the brain is the E.E.G. The increasing organization associated with the .ippearauee 
of consciousnc.s.s. the development of mental processes, and the later emergence of per- 
sonality, are faithfully mirrored in the changing frequencies of the cortical ibytbttis- 
As Gibbs, F, A., and Gibbs, E. L. (1941) have written: “The aspect of the clectricri 
activity of the cortex, which correlates best with changes in central nervous .|uDcdon,_ is 
its frequency." After birth, when there is very little rhythmic activity, slow frequencies 
first develop and spread over the brain. These are progressively replaced by faster 
frequencies until, at the age of 9 to 12 many children have normal E.E.G.s. _At this 
age there is a uniformity in the -E.E.G.s of norma! children. Yet development is by no 
means complete, for the characters continue to dwnge in many cases until the age of 18. 

It would appear that between 12 and IS, the E.E.G. acquires' the characters which give 
it individuality. The generally accepted figure of 10 to 15% abnormal of the geneia! 
population, is evidence that many person.s have abnormal E.E,G.s throughout their 
lives, for which no demonstrable pathological process can be found. 

In cliildhood findings of these kinds arc even commoner. Abnormal E.E.G.s have 
been described by' many tvriters on behaviour problem children. The abnormality is 
associated with bad temper, irritability .and hyperkinesis. Both clinical and electto- 
encephalographic findings are very similar in both the adnit and the child. Watterson 
and I in a previous publication (1^42) remarked: “In view of the similarity between tiie 
aggressive behaviour of psychopatlis and the normal bad temper response to frustration 
in young children on the one hand, and the similarity between the E.E.G.s of 
psychopaths and those of young children on the other, the suggestion that the abnormahi)’ 
in E.E.G.s in these c.ases is produced by a failure of development in the centr.i! nervous 
system is very tempting.” As, however, many behaviour problem children do not 
become psychopathic adults, one must suppose that a process of maturation doe.s gener- 
ally occur, hut in some cases may be delayed and in some m,ay never be complete. 

The process may be disturbed by a pathological lesion. Cerebral trauma and encepha- 
litis in childhood are more likely to result in personality disorder than in the aaiilt. 

In childhood post-encephalitic behaviour disorder of an aggressive, antisocial character 
is more frequently seen than Parkinsonism, and behaviour disorder and antisocial con- 
duct are common when the epileptic process appears for the first time in childhood. The 
general rule that a lesion in a developing organ or system results in greater and more 
prolonged disturbance of function than with a similar lesion after development is coni- 
nlete holds good, therefore, when we are considering the development of personality 
m terms of the central nenous system. It would appear that aggressive beh.-iviour dis- 
r,r/}er mav result from lack of integration in the C.N.S. either from known pathological 
lesions or from constiunional defect. 

Co.MP.imSON WITH Epieeusv 

T 'rlionathic epilepsv anv group or system of neurones can be the .site of abnormal 
discharge Whether or not' the familiar phenomena of major or minor epilepsy appear. 
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depends on whether the electrical discharge starts in or reaches an area whose function 
subserves motor or psychic activity. In established epileptics transient motor, sensory 
or psychic phenomena occur which are the result of epileptic discharge and occasionally 
organized automatisms are seen which are either the expression of the epileptic discharge 
itself or follow it as release phenomena from paralysis of neurone function at the highest 
levels (Penfield, 1941^. This distinction is identified by the terms “epileptic automatism" 
and “post-epUeptic automatism”. A comparison hettveen dysrhythmics in 'whom fits 
occur and those in whom they do not occur may be artificial, particularly if the E.E.G. 
identification of the epileptic is made on the presence of highly specific wave forms. The 
absence of spike and wave complexes or fast frequency complexes in the E-E.G.s of 
psychopaths cannot he accepted as evidence of the non-epileptic nature' of the aggressive 
psyAopathic outburst, but only of the reduced probability of grand mal or petit mal 
occurring. The comparison of the E.E.G.S of epileptics and D.A.B. patients must be 
made on other features of the record. 

In their original paper on seizure patterns in the E.E.G., Gibbs, Gibbs and Lennox 
(1938], described, in addition to the nvo main patterns, a third for psychomotor seizures. 
In the resting records of such patients, a 6 c/sec. rhythm is frequently seen. This rhythm 
has the same characters as those we have found in psychopaths. Describing the psycho- 
motor seizures of their epileptics, the Gibbs’ (1941) say they may manifest themselves as 
amnesic states, somnambulism, attacks of abnormal rage, &c. Behaviour is often apparently 
purposeful, and though usually accompanied by some degree of impairment of con- 
sciousness and forgotten after recovery, may be remembered fairly clearly and even 
justified bv the patient. The clinical description might apply equally well to the sympto- 
matology in cases of D.A.B. 

We are now in a position to describe the typical E.E.G. . pattern in cases ol D.A.B. 
In the present study 80 abnormal E.E.G.s have been analysed for localization of abnor- 
mality. 59 (74%) had bilateral post-central 4-d c/sec. rhythms, and in 49 (61%) this 
was the only abnormality. It would seem therefore that the bilateral post-central rhythm 
at 4-6 c/sec, with a voltage approximating to the dominant as a single abnormality 
correlates veiy highly m‘th aggressive psychopathic personality disorder (fig. 1). 



FIG. 1. Illuslraies the difference beoveen the two foci of abnormal potentials described in ibe text. 


By using the transverse electrode placements in a position across the head just behind 
the ears, the 4-6 c/sec, rhythm-can be more easily localized, and two areas for the 
common appearance of the slow frequencies have been observrf (fig. 1). The first is 
high parietal, and in this area the frequencies are usually faster, nearer 6 c/sec. The 
other is the posterior temporal regions, and here the frequencies are usuallv slower, 
ne^r 4 c/sec., and the voltage greater relative to the dominant than in the parietal 
foci. In the temporal fod there is also a greater tendency for the discharge to be 
unilateral. The distinction between these two foci of slightly different frequencies is 
one which has practical significance, MTiile the temporal 4 c/sec. discharge is rarer. 
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it is also more frcqucniiy associated with the more dramatic and severe hchaviour 
disorders (figs. 2 and 3). 



FIG. .2.— -Alpha rhythm frequenej' at 10-11 c/sec. of lov roltage $ Theta rhythm frequenej* at C c/5cc. 
of medium voltage appearing sj’tiOTronously and equally on both heouspheres. 



n a freaucncy at 9-10 c/sec. of moderate voltage ; Theta i-hythm at 4 c/sec. of higher 

fig 3 by reversal to the posterior temporal region on the right side. 


rhf> E E G.S of 80 cases of D.A.B. with the E.E.G.s of SO cpikptics 
I have comparea 18 eoileptics with petit ntal otdv, and 8 epileptics with psycho- 

mth major seizures onn, vj. t- 
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motor attacks only. From the table it. is seen that epileptics with major fits are, as ,a 


TABLE I. 


80 D.A.B.... 
so major ep. 
18 minor cp. 
S psych, ep. 

■ A = 


Larval 
2 
21 
2 * 
1 


Unilateral Bilateral Bilateral 

3 c/sec. 3 c/sec. •! to 0 c/sec. Fast 
3 3 65 C 

13 20 50 16 

2 2 0 8 

116 3 


A % 

49 (61) - 

14 (17-5) 

3 (16-5) 

3 (37-5) 


Bilateral 4 to 6 c>’cle per second post-central rhj’thm as only abnormality. 


group, readily distinguished from the D.A.B. cases, by the incidence of ‘‘larval fit 
patterns, by the frequency of a 3 c/sec. rhythm from one or both hemispheres, and by 
fast frequencies. The bilateral 4-6 c/sec. rhythm from the post-central regions, tyhich is 
the commonest feature in the D.A.B. cases (61%), is the sole abnormal finding ;n' 17-5% 
of epileptics. So while the typical E.E.G. wave forms of the D.A.B. are ro be found 
almost as frequently in the major epileptics, in the latter they are overshadowed by laryal 
attacks, fast frequencies and 3 c/sec. rhythm. Yet in spite of this, in 17-5% of the major 
epileptics the E.E.G.s are indistinguishable from those of D.A.B. cases, and in 2 out of 
80 D.A.B. patients who had never had convulsive symptoms, larval epileptic electrical 
phenomena were observed. 

The 18 petit mal adult epileptics in this series do not differ from the major epileptics 
in respect of the 4-6 c/sec. rhythm. Little that is definite can be said of the psychomotor 
epileptics, as there are only 8 of them; but while they have features which associate 
them with the major and minor epileptics, yet as a group their dysrhythmia is. more 
like that of D.A.B. than of the other two groups. Those with temporal lobe discharges 
are indeed indistinguishable from D.A.B. cases. A similar difficulty of distinction exists 
in the clinical field. It all depends on whether the Ccase is regarded as one of “a con- 
fusional . episode -with aggressive behaviour” or “an aggressive outburst with mental 
confusion”. Frequently a diagnosis of epilepsy has been applied to the first but not 
to the second. The dikinction is one of emphasis, and largely subjectively determined. 


We may conclude, therefore, that electroencephalographic examination .shows strong 
grounds for thinking that there is a kinship between the D.A.B. patient and the 
epileptic. 

Localization of a Rhythm with Bilateral Synchrony 


Localization of the structural basis for an abnormal discharge may give a clue to 
function. Recently Silverman (1943) working on criminal psychopaths in America found 
a similar rhythm to that which we have found in a high percentage of cases. He states 
that the rhythm is localized to the prefrontal regions. I have certain criticisms of his 
technique, into which I cannot enter here, but I believe that his results can be reconciled 
with mine. Where symmetr)' of a bilateral rhythm is incomplete, Jasper and Kerschman 
(1941) have shown that the focus of origin may be unilateral, cortical or subcortical 
and that one hemisphere can drive the other. In most of the cases of the present series 
a true bilateral synchrony of the 4-6 c/sec. rhythm was present, as was demonstrated 
by transverse electrodes. It is probable that a subcortical centre is involved in the pro- 
duction of these rhythms, but whether it is itself the site of the abnormal discharge, or 
whether through its abnormal function it causes the cortex to discharge abnormally is 
not clear. Dusser de Barenne and McCulloch (1938) state that the normal electrical 
activity of the sensorimotor cortex depends upon the influx of thalamocortical impulses 
and numerous workers have shown that lesions of the thalamus and thalamocortical 
radiations will abolish all rhythmical cortical frequencies, yet if 1 sq. cm. of cortex is left 
in functional connexion with the thalamus, spontaneous rhythmic activity can be obtained 
from it (Dempsey and Morrison; 1942). Obrador (1943) produced acute lesions in the 
hypothalamus and base of the brain in anaesthetized cats and found that this abolished 
the rhythmical cortical frequencies. He also confirmed that lesions of the thalamus 
and thalamocortical pathways had a similar effect, but that section through the mid-brain 
had not. He suggested from these experiments that the hypothalamus may influence 
cortical activity through its thalamic connexions. 


HyPOTIL\L.\MIC Sn.MULATION 

A few workers have recorded the E.E.G. from a basal lead, cither resting against the 
roof of the nasopharynx or by means of a needle electrode passed through the nose and 
embedded in the basal portion of the sphenoid bone. Using this method on rats and 
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^man subjects Grinkcr and Scrota (1938) recorded potentials which were undoubtedly 
the result of activity in the hypothalamic nuclei. This can be claimed from the results 
or electrical stimulation through the embedded electrode. Tliese workers observed that 
the most characteristic rhythm of the hypothalamus in cats and man is a 4-5 c/sec. 
rhythm. Comparison of cortical and basal potentials was made under varying conditions. 
Ordinary clectrica! stimulation increased the voltage of hypothalamic potentials immed- 
iately and the increased potentials recurred in bursts for long periods aftenvard.s. The 
similar effect, observed in the cortical E.E.G., was thought to be .secondary to the dis- 
charge in the hypothalamus. Very strong electrical stimulation to the hypothalamus 
produced massive discharge which appeared synchronously in both hypothalamus and 
cortex. The.se workers also, made an interesting experiment; they found that a severe 
emotional stimulus — they told their subjects that masturbation had irreparably damaged 
them— produced^ discharge in cortex and iiypotlialaniiis similar to that produced by 
electricaj stimuli. _ In considering their results, Grinker and Scrota make the following 
observations: "Stimulation of the hypothalamus evokes a massive discharge whicli per- 
sists or reappears for minutes after stimulation is over. This suggests that this stvucuue 
serves as a reservoir for prolonged excitation and lias a chronic influence on brain and 
periphery. Affect-laden ideational stimuli similarly cause hypothalamic excitation which 
precedes and outlasts the cortical ones. The results indicate a 'driving' of ihe cortex 
liy hypothalamus parallel to the \vc!l-rccognizca overwhelming of intellectual processes 
by emotional activity.” 


The best-known pathological rhythm with bilateral synchronv is the 3 jier second 
wave and spike complex of petit iiteil. There can be no "doubt that in many cases this 
rhythm is controlled by a deep pacemaker. Jasper and Penficld (1941) "by placing 
electrodes along the base of the brain at an operation on a child were able in the follow- 
ing twenty-four hours to demonstrate ‘a point on the mid-hypothalamus between the 
infundibulum and the mamrhillary bodies from which they could obtain phase reversal 
for the .spike and wave complex and electrical stimulation of which resulted in many of 
the vegetative phenomena of die fit. This area, therefore, behaved like an area of 
epileptogenic cortex, and was responsible for the initiation and control of the bilaterally 
synchronous discharge. Jasper also considers that the bilaterally synchronous 6 cycle 
rhythms "arise in some deep-lying or mid-line structures”. He states that patients with 
prominent 6 cycle rhytlims have behaviour automatisms, and with Solomon and Bradley 
(1938), he considered that the behaviour problem children who .showed this rhythm 
were "epileptoid". It appears, therefore, on elcctroencephalographic evidence alone that 
bilaterally synchronous 6 cycle rhythms have a deep origin, and Jasper considers that 
the amount of bilateral synchrony in an abnormal frequency is a measure of the depth 
of the lesion in the brain. 


In four cases of suprasellar tumours, on which Dr. W. Cobb had performed E.E.G.s 
bilaterally synchronous 4-6 cfsee. rhythms appeared in the E.E.G,, but the symmetry 
was particularly ivell shown in two cases — one man and one woman in whom hypo- 
thalamic vegetative symptoms were marked. It is probable that in these cases numerous 
areas of grey matter in the floor and walls of the 3rd ventricle were pressed upon by 
the growing tumour, and it would be unwise to postulate any particular nucleus or 
nuclei as the site of disturbance for the slow electrical discharge seen in the cortex. It 
seems more probable that this frequency band, the 4-6 c/sec. band, or “Theta” band 
as Grey Walter has named it, is intimately concerned with the functions of the basal 
grey matter and is to be observed from cortical electrodes wherever the functions of this 
grey matter are disturbed. 


Cairns el al. (1941) reported a case of epidermoid cyst of the 3rd ventricle which when 
taoped on three occasions always resulted in rapid return of normal consciousness and 
responsiveness. The patient, a girl of 14, shoived a condition of “akinetic mutism”. She 
was devoid of all emotional expression, even to a strong painful stimulus. She would 
fallow nponle with her eves, but was mute. Within a few minutes of the cyst being tapped, 
be sat upland said "Wiere am I?” Whitteridge recorded the E.E.G.s of this case on 
two occasions before and after the cyst was tapped. He found irregular slow disdiargcs 
r u;„n‘voltaiTe from both hemispheres at a rate of 1-3 c/sec. and interspersed by periods 
nfarly -rim-Boidal discharge at 2-5 c/sec. These appeared to be symmettical and 
or ncrfux hemispheres. The authors showed that these nbnorm.al waves 

synchronous , r,ajsed intracranial pressure but of hypothalamic dv-^function, 

were not tne interference with the periventricular system of fibres. They remarked 
and postulated a showed clearlv “that the cortex was largely put out of 

that the ’ „,rre at the diencephalic level” which suggests "normal cortical 

action by local pressure 
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activity depends not only on afferent impulses from the outside tvorld, . . . but also on 
some other impulses mediated by the diencephalon”. 

It can be said, therefore, that there is strong presumptive evidence that the bilateral 
rhythmic disturbance in the E.E.G.s of D.A.B. cases is associated with dysfunction of 
basal grey matter, probably thalamus or hypothalamus or in circuits of neuronal chains 
which connect the two. 

At this point, it is pertinent to the problem to review briefly the associations between 
hypothalamic functions and aggressive behaviour. In the experimental field much work 
has been done since Goltz in 1892 demonstrated that the decorticate dag showed 
irritability and anger after slight and innocuous stimuli. 

Investigations have been directed towards finding which parts of the fore-brain must 
be ablated to induce the rage response. Bard (1928) has demonstrated the response in 
cats in which tlie cerebral hemispheres, corpora striata, and cranial half jf the hypo- 
thalamus have been removed. Fidton and Ingraham (1929) evoked the same response 
by an incision in front of the supra-optic hypothalamic nuclei. The lesion , must be 
bilateral. It is suggested that the vegetative component of the rage reaction is a release 
of the posterior hypothalamus; and the somatic component a release of the tegmental 
grey matter of the mid-brain. Spiegel, Miller and Oppenheimer (1940) could not elicit 
rage responses from ablations of the neopallium, but if frontal pole extirpations 
encroached upon the olfactory tubercles, or if these areas were the site of isolated lesions, 
then “sham rage” followed. 

Perhaps the hypothalamus and related nuclei are the structural foundation for 
emotional experience as well as for emotional expression, but of the latter there can 
be little doubt. It is to be observed that apathy, lisdessness, absence of emotional res- 
ponsiveness and initiative — the opposite to aggressiveness — are as readily induced as 
aggressiveness by basal lesions. 

It has been suggested that the stab lesions of Fvdton and Ingraham anterior to the 
supra-optic nuclei possibly divided cortical inhibitory paths, since it is known that the 
frontal cortex sends fibres having inhibitory influence to the septal nuclei, to the dorso- 
medial thalamic nucleus, and to the zona incerta, where they are relayetl to the posterior 
hypothalamus (Clark, and Boggon, 1933). MTtile exercising due caution when making 
comparisons from the results of animal experiments with human behaviour, it would 
seem that in man, the influence of the olfactory apparatus is less and that the inhibitory 
effects of discharge from the area granularis of the prefrontal cortex on the hypothalamic- 
thalamic function is more important. Reasons for this are to be found from the second 
source of data, namely, from recorded clinical obsersations. 

The Hvpothaeamus and Behaviour 

Riddoch (1938) in discussing the clinical aspects of hypothalamic function remarks 
upon the rarity of states of excitement in the course of chronic diseases and slowly develop- 
ing lesions of the hypothalamus and considers that such states “are a response to acute 
disturbance of function, to sudden release from cortical control”. He also remarks that 
"it is possible that the thymic make-up of the individual” determines whether or not 
emotional reactions will readily follow diencephalic lesions. However this may be, it is 
the acute conditions whi^ tend to result in the excited or positive reaction, though the 
unstable affectivity of disseminated sclerosis and pseudobulbar palsy is, in Riddoch’s 
opinion, due to release of the hypothalamus from cortical control. As already mentioned, 
the disease which can most nearly parallel the symptomatology of D.A.B. is encephalitis 
Icthargica occurring in childhood, in which the pathological process is largely confined 
to the peri-aqiicductal grey matter, substantia nigra, and to a certain extent in the walls 
of the 3rd ventricle. 1 would emphasize again tlie effect of this infective condition on 
the developing brain and contrast it with the effect in the adult brain; while the lesions 
are the same, the effect is different. In the child the process of maturation, reflected in 
the changing frequencies of the E.E.G., or in Hughlings Jackson's terminology, “integra- 
tion , IS still in progress. Foster Kennedy (1940) remarks on the incidence of temper 
tantrums lying, stealing, arson, among young people with functional hvpothalamus 
signs as being more frequent than in physically normal persons. 

Cushing (1929), who first remarked on the indifference and apathv in cases of cranio- 
picture with the violent and aggressive behaviour in a girl 
of 13 following operation for glioma of the optic chiastna. Alpers (1937) described a 
personality change in a man of 39 with teratoma of the 3rd ventricle dcstroving the 
hvnothalamus. • ° 
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A year belore signs o£ tumour developed he became irritable, hypersensitive, aggres- 
siyc, argumentative, curt, stubborn and unreasonable. He Irequentlv flew into a rage over 
trivial matters." -j . t. 

Post-mortem revealed extensive destruction of the hypothalamus except some of the 
posterior nuclei. 

^ In connexion with the influence of frontal lobe control, the following case of Don's 
is important. He wrote: 

“In lesions involving the frontal lobe, especially on the left side close to the hypothalamus, 
where the fronto-hypothalamic bundle converges, the mood and emotional make-up may 
resemble those of a wild and ferocious animal. We saw a boj' of 4 years who sustained 
a laceration with an abscess extending deeply into the posterior part of the orbital sur- 
fHce of the left frontal lobe. Formerly a cheerful friendly child, he settled into a state 
of dull moimse anger. Alert and fully conscious, he would not speak nor co-operate in 
nny way. Given a formerly beloved teddy bear, he slowly tore it limb from limb with 
deliberate and ferocious savagery. He was actively aggressive if approached. When 
his abscess was cured, he became his former pleasant and well-behaved self." 

These two cases demonstrated sudden attacks of rage and aggressiveness. There was 
no question of an epileptic process, but in another two, described by Vonderahe (1940) 
and Sjoqvist (1941), an epilcjitic process was iintloubted, in the one stimulated by new 
growth and in the other by a traumatic lesion. 

The following two cases illustrate the difficulty of making on clinical grounds or any 
other, n distinction between the outbursts of epilepsy and D.A.B. Both tliesc men are 
criminal psychopaths and at the time of examination were serving sentences in prison. 

Case 1. — A young man of 20 was seen at the request of Dr'. Young, Senior Medical 
Officer of Wormwood Scrubs. He was serving a sentence of three years for arson, 
which he had committed, in his own words, “to draw attention to himself". He was the 
eldest boy of four siblings, one of whom had infantile convulsions. He had always • 
had a vile temper, was egocentric, and had shown depressive mood swings. His ine:wl 
age was 11. At the age of 12 he had suffered head trauma of moderate severity. His 
attacks of violence had, however, dated since childhood and at school he was regarded 
as a "border-line mental case" because of them. The attacks of violence were very 
severe, almost homicidal in character, but were not associated, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, with loss of consciousness. The attacks were precipitated by minor frustrations 
and at the onset he would experience parmsthesia and tremor of the left leg. Having 
made his assault, he would feel relieved. On one occasion he had attacked an. officer oi 
the prison and on another he had been found in his cell in a “collapsed condition’t No 
details of this are available. No abnormal physical signs were detected, but the E.E.O. 
was abnormal, particularly on the right cortex, which showed irregular slow frequencies, 
the most obvious of which was at 4 per second. The E.E.G. was unstable to liyperven- 
tilation. There seemed little doubt that a traumatic factor was present here, though the 
temper and attacks antedated the trauma. Here we had evidence then of aggressive per- 
sonalitj^ disorder and homicidal assaults, but there were symptoms suggesting post- 
traumatic epilepsy. 


Case II. — Another young man of 21, ex-Borstal boy with previous prison sentences 
for larcen.v and for insulting behaviour, was seen at the request of Dr. Norris, of Feltnam 
Prison. "The patient was serving a sentence for breaking and entering. His mental age 
also was 11 years. He was a tall powerful man with acromegaloid features, but no 
definite evidence of a pituitary lesion. His family history was clear. He also had sunereo 
a head injury of moderate severity. In prison he was well liked, and was amiable 
and quite affectionate towards the staff. He was sent for an E.E.G. because for some years, 
since his head trauma, he had exhibited attacks of violent behaviour in which he carried 
out apparently volitional acts such as throwing about movable articles and was aggres- 
sive if approached. He professed complete amnesia for these attacks, which were pre- 
ceded and followed b 5 ' intense frontal headaches. Mixing with others appeared to 
increase the attack frequency, while phenobarbitone reduced it and also the intensity 
of the episodes, the duration of which varied from two to ten minutes. It was thought 
that to some extent the development of the attack was within the patient’s control. Prior 
to confinement in prison he had made a half-hearted attempt at hanging himself, but 
whether associated with an attack or not was unknown. No abnormal physical signs 
were elicited; his E.E.G. was abnormal. The alpha frequency showed great variabuw 
and there was a 6 c/sec. discharge from both parieto-occipital regions. While the E.E.G- 
' was being taken the patient had a partial convulsion. This consisted of apparent 
sudden loss of consciousness, with flushing of the face. There was tonic spasm of tne 
arms and the head and eyes turned to the right. The E.E.G. was being observed froin 
the nost-central regions at the time, but no new rhythmical frequencies appeared, socn 
ns are usually associated with an epileptic process, though not necessarily with one 
nrimarilv involving the vegetative and postural centres. All further physical investiga- 
tions -oroved negative, and the psychotherapeutic study in prison suggested that the 
nttacks were hysterical. After this he remained free from attacks for a month and 
was then released from prison. 

The diagnosis made was “hysterical manifestations in a subnormal aggressive psycho- 
’ Impaiument of Coxsciousne-ss 


There is 
with malice 


rttle doubt that dangerous assaults arc committed in full consciousness and 
^forethought by' cases of D.A.B. as well as by epileptics. Indeed it is probable 
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that psychopathic persons ptirposeVy transgress in this manner more frequently than 
non-psychopathic persons. But in many unpremeditated impulsive assaults, the history 
indicates a partial or complete amnesia or some curious features of the accused’s account 
of the crime or the manner in which he committed it. It is generally believed that amnesia 
for a series of events is invariable where epilepsy is present and that absence of amnesia 
the capacity to give a more or less factual account of events — is strong evidence against 
epileptic discharge having occurred. This belief is probably true in the severe para- 
lytic phase following a grand mal convulsion; it is very far from the rule in psychomotor 
epilepsy in which the behaviour disorder occurs concurrently with or follows the elec- 
trical discharge. In such cases there is frequently a very good memory for objective 
events as well as the bizarre subjective experiences which usually occur. In these cases 
the presence of subjective e.xperiences — unreality feelings, uncinate phenomena, and 
hallucinations — are more diagnostic of epilepsy than any impairment of consciousness 
which may be associated. Since, as our results seem to indicate, the focus for abnormal 
function in D.A.B. is usually in basal or deep temporal grey matter, if epileptic discharge 
accounts for some of the assaults in these cases, then severe impairment of consciousness 
is hot to be anticipated. The following case illustrates the concurrence of epileptic 
behaviour disorder with no amnesia. 

Case III. — A young soldier, aged 22, was admitted to Sutton under Dr. William Sargant, 
on 18.1.42: on that day had been observed at his unit in two generalized epileptic seizures. 
He had onlj* been in the Army a week and his history revealed that he had suffered from 
major and minor fits since childhood. No epilepsy or psychopathy had occurred in his 
family. On admission he said he felt dazed and tired, but the next day he improved 
and remained co-operative and friendly, without object we symptoms until January 22, 
that is four days later. On this day he began to behave in a strange manner. He appeared 
bright and inconsequent, but was normally oriented in time and place. He said he felt 
strange and unreal, had a roaring noise in his ears, and saw coloured lights. He mistook 
the fire bell for a sign tor him to come out of his “coma” as he called it and he held 
his thumb in a certain position to allow the electricity to run up his arm. He also heard 
God speaking to him. His mental state led a competent psychiatrist to consider him 
schizophrenic. The next day he became restless and had to be removed to Banstead 
Mental Hospital, where he had to be placed in the “pads" for twelve hours. He then 
began to improve, but in his own statement it “was two or three days before I was com- 
pletely round". Thus it would appear that this psychotic episode lasted at least four 
days. He was later readmitted to Sutton, where routine E.E.G. tests for establishing 
control of his dysrhythmia by anticonvulsants were made and he finally left hospital 
much improved. When last heard of he had been free from fits for eighteen months. 
The patient who had a mildly aggressiv’e personality and easily flared up, wrote out for 
us an account of his experiences during this psychotic episode which reveals that he had 
complete memory for all the events leading up to, and throughout the attack. He 
details time, individuals, and the manner of his admission to Banstead, and his recovery. 

This man's E.E.G. was grossly abnormal. A high voltage 4 c/sec. rhythm was found 
in both temporal lobes, and the hyperventilation elicited the spike and wave complexes 
of petit mal which occasionally could be observed clinically. It must be emphasized that 
this psychotic episode could not be regarded as secondary to the two fits which he had 
had five days previously. He had' recovered from these and had performed an I.Q. test 
which gave him an average intelligence, which was not significantly lower than another 
test three months later when he was fully stabilized. A study of his state and his story 
suggests, in my opinion, tli'at tlie first part of the episode was associated with epileptic 
discharge, probably in a temporal lobe. He had unreality feelings, heard deafening 
bangs and a roaring noise, saw flashes of light and felt electricity moving up his riglit 
arm. He was also aurally and visually hallucinated. This state, which suggests a slow- 
moving discharge, suddenly ceased with an acute ecstatic experience. Thereafter no 
further sensory or uncinate phenomena occurred, but the state changed to one of rest- 
lessness with paranoid delusions and mistaken interpretation of environment.al experiences, 
in which he felt he had a duty to kill Hitler. It suggests that this latter part was a 
release phenomenon after the epileptic discharge was over, the general integration of 
cerebral function being still abolished titrough the paralysis of those neurones which had 
■'ceen the channels of the discharge. We have in this ejtisode an undoubted epileptic 
or posi-epileptic automatism for which complete memory is retained. 

There IS little doubt, in my opinion, that however complete memory for a D.A.B. 
outbursi.may or may not be, some evidence of impairment of consciousness is 
frequently^found. In thinking of degrees of consciousness we must consider a scale 
which has coma at one end, with responsiveness to severe painful stimuli next, then 
stupor in which responsiveness is mote seadUy though briefly available, through tvpc.s 
of unconsciousness in which complex motor behaviour of a quasipurposivc kind can 
occur, to dazing with patchy amnesia, and finally to the finest grades of impairment of 
consciousness, in which jud,gment and the capacity for complicated reasoning are 
alone impaired. Paterson (1942) has shown in his studies of recovering head injuries 
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that the many functions upon which consciousness depends can be knocked out selec- 
tively. When any single function is so paralysed, there is a restriction of the back- 
ground of mental activity specific to that function. Thus after head injuries he found 
that "a restriction of conscious activity to a few aspects only of a situation and to 
isolated emotional attitudes ’ was common. The case of a recent murderer, who was seen 
through the kindness of Dr. Grierson, illustrates this. 

The young man, who had always had a vile and dangerous temper, rvas ill-adjusted 
socially and sexually. He killed a young woman and her 2-year-old child suddenly by 
repeated blows on their heads with a coal hammer. He did this in the presence of his 
own wife. No serious quarrel had occurred and there was negligible motive. Though he 
had drunk a good deal of beer previously, there was no. evidence that he' was grossly 
intoxicated. Asked why he did it, he said: “I thought what an evil woman she was”, 
and regarding the infant he said: “I heard the baby crying in the other room and thought 
the child won't be any good without the mother.” He denied other feelings than these. 
An E.E.G. showed the usual abnormalities, and undoubtedly he was a case of D.A.B., 
but there were no features to lessen his responsibility jn law, and he was condemned and 
executed. 

To account for this sudden blunting of sensitiveness, this restriction of the conscious 
field, we must look at that quality which cases of D.A.B. share with dy.srhytlimic 
epileptics, namely, their cortical electrical instabilitv to chemical stresses. My colleague, 
Dr. Hcppcnstall, working on a hyperventilation sensitivity test, has shown that while the 
hyperventilation re.sponsc of neurotics and traumatic cases invariably becomes normal 
when the blood sugar is artificially raised above 150 mg.%, this is not the- case with 
epileptics and some cases of D.A.B. This is then another sign of the biological affinity 
of these two groups. 

Hypoglycmmia as a cause of increased cortical sensitivity to hyperventilation has been 
reported by Davis and Wallace (1942); with Dr. Snrgnnt and Dr, Hcppcnstall (1943) I 



Hyperventilation sensitivity to hydration. 

CHART. — ^This curve illustrates the increasing sensitivity to hyperventilation induced by hydration. This 
was tlie case of a man executed for murder, which he committed 40 minutes after drinking 12 pints of 
beer. The short tracings on the right illustrate the difference between bis resting E.E.G. and after hjTcr- 
veniilation {above). 


reported a case some months ago. The alkalosis of hyperventilation in the presence 
of hydration is probably much commoner in D.A.B. assaults. 

Hydration which precipitates epileptic fits, also increases the brain’s sensitivity to 
hyperventilation. Indeed, the greater the degree of hydration, the more readily does the 
E.E.G. become unstable to hyperventilation (Chart). This was also shown to occur 
witli hypoglycicmia in the case of matricide already referred to. Rapid raising of 
the blood su'^ar after considerable hydration had occurred, abolished the cerebral 
instability anf we were of tlic opinion that in that particular case hypoglycmmia rather 
than hydration was the significant factor. No doubt the two factors can coexist, either 
suDOlementing or cancelling the effect of each other. Thus, a high blood sugar will protect 
the brain from the effects of hydration. In criminal assaults it is probable that hydration 
is a commoner factor than hypoglyctemia. This, as a result of alcoholic excess, is 
nlemented by the influence of alcohol itself— another factor which depresses the 
wLst cortical function yet increases dysrhythmia. 

T - ' Thf>n that the physiological stresses so frequently observed preceding 

It of b.A.B. Sre in fact just tlio^se faemrs which likely 

efther ^trinduce cortical discharge or to increase the sensitivity of the brain to hyper- 
ventilation. ' 
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The instability of the E.E.G. to hyperventilation alkalosis is a non-specific reaction 
and appears as a bilaterally synchronous slow discharge, in which a verv- high voltage 
3 c/sec. rhythm is the most prominent, seen first in the most anterior part of the frontal 
lobes, spreading back to all cortical areas as the condition progresses. It would be 
generally agreed that nerve elements which are suddenly involved in such an oscillating 
system must inevitably have their function impaired. Davis and Davis (1939) reported 
partial clouding of consciousness with the appearance of these large slow potentials, 
and Davis and Wallace (1942) more recently, found amnesia, confusion and vagueness 
for stimuli given to their subjects during such periods. The hyperventilation of intense 
excitement or a struggle in which the hyperventilation is not chiefly the result of 
muscular exertion, will, therefore, if sufficiently prolonged, induce cortical instabilitv' 
affecting the prefrontal areas first. Our testing' suggests that amnesia is only evident 
when the discharge has involved the whole cortex. The inference can, I think, be drawn 
that the first appearance of hyperventilation instability would involve the function of 
those cortico-hypothalamic fibres whose inhibitory influence has been traced, as Le Gros 
Clark (1938) points out, to the posterior hypothalamus. Removal of this chief source 
of cortical control might, under suitable conditions of emotional stimulation, result in 
discharge of the posterior hypothalamus which Bard (1928) considered the vegetative 
component of the rage response. Such an explanation gains support from the evidence 
which suggests an overactirity and degree of autonomy in this area. 

Rec.\pitul.vtiox 

Some recapitulation is perhaps desirable at this point. In emphasizing the physico- 
chemical abnormalities of constitution which form the background of cerebral function 
in cases of D.A.B., I have made no mention of psychological factors either in reference 
to the developing personality or when considering the aggressive outbursts. This paper 
has been solely concerned with these physical factors, but I should be doing both my 
subject and myself an injustice if I suggested that with these, matters alone a formulation 
of retiology could be made. This is obviously not so. Each individual personality with 
its particular drives, aversions, emotional preoccupations and fears, and its capacity for 
adaptations in the various fields of human affairs is inevitably the result of particular 
interaction of the developing organism with the environment. No doubt tbe effects of 
such interaction are built into the personality and become an influence on future beha- 
viour — a process which in physiological terms is best called “conditioning”. No doubt 
the broken home, the violent-tempered parent, the early psychic trauma plav their part 
in this conditioning, but at the same time the question should be asked : “WTiy does the 
parent have a violent temper and break up his home: is his behaviour also the result of 
early stresses or are father and son both ‘tarred with the same genetic brush’?” As 
Maudsley said: “Can a man escape from his ancestors?” 

The problem of whether the cerebral dysrhythmia in these cases is of the same here- 
ditary type as Lennox, Gibbs and Gibbs '(1940) have found in the convulsive epilepsies 
is important. It forms the subject of other investigations which are incomplete, vet the 
evidence both clinical and electrocncephalographic suggests that it may be so. 

I will return now to those two considerations with which I commenced, namely, the 
development of the personality and the nature of the attack. In respect of the 'first, 
there is good reason to believe that from the earliest years an abnormal state of 
electrical pattern exists in the brain and that when adult life is reached, the functional 
abnormality is probably in those basal areas of grev matter that are particularly con- 
cerned with the reception of crude sensation and with emotional expression. It suggests 
a degree of autonomy of function in thalamic-hypothalamic circuits. At this point it is 
tempting to speculate on a failure of devclopnmnt in central nervous function, using 
the Jacksonian concept of “integration” as the essential process, and postulating a failure 
of cortical inhibitory control of that hypothalamic activitv which is concerned witli the 
vegetative responses to emotional stimulation. At the present time such a thcorv is 
however only speculative when it is applied to personality structure: but these investi- 
g.ations suggest that the aggressive outburst, when it is not the expression of enilcptic 
discharge itself, mav be frequently a release phenomenon from an acute failure of 
cortical inhibition Here Hughlings Jackson’s concept of “dissolution at the highest 
level seems applicable. The readiness with which this dissolution occurs can be 
measured in terms of E.E.G. sensitivitv to hyperventilation: such sensitivitv being 
increased by physicochemical factors. Hydration and hypoglycaimia are at present known, 

others. Further, this hyperventilation sensitivitv of the 
E E.G. and the abnormal characters in the spontaneous record are of the sa'me order 
of cerebral dysfunctions as the dysrhythmia which is indicative of the convulsive tendenev 
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The differences between the cerebral events in motor seizures and the cerebral events, in 
aggressive outbursts are perhaps best sought in the site o£ discharge, its time relations, 
and the degree of spread to other areas. 

The biochemical investigations forming the basis for part of this paper were carried 
out in collaboration with Dr. Mollic Heppenstall and Dr. William Sargant, to whom I 
am much indebted. It is also a pleasure to express my indebtedness to manv colleagues 
at Sutton who have allowed me to cxaniinc their patients, and also to Dr. Hugh Grierson, 
Dr. H. T. P. loung, and Dr. J. C. M, Matheson of H.M. Prison Service, to Colonel A. A. 
W. Petrie and the medical officers of Banstead Military Hospital, and to Dr. W. Cobb 
for permission to refer to his cases. I have received invaluable criticism and advice 
from Dr. Eliot Slater, Dr. George Dawson, and Dr. Alfred Mever. Mr. J. Theobald, 
electroenccphalographic technical assistant, has taken manv of die records. Lastly, I 
am indebted to Dr. Louis Minski and the Research Comrnittee of the L.C.C. Mental 
Hospitals for the facilities to carry out this work, as well as to the Rockefeller Foundation 
for apparatus and support, ■ . - 
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Dr. A. A, W. Petrie said he had followed these investigations with great interest. ,Jbis' 
section of the work had been mainly done on criminals and avowed psychopaths. Many 
of even the aggressive psychopaths also showed inadequacy and quite a number showed 
actual mental deficiency. He thought that a series of electroencephalograms on the 
higher-grade mental defectives especially of the unstable tj'pe would be of great interest 
and might show a correlation with the results obtained among the criminals and psycho- 
paths and even indicate that all these persons were virtually members of the same group. 

Wing-Commander Denis Williams : The results of work, notably in America, upon 
psychopathic and psychotic individuals, and upon children who present behaviour prob- 
lems have suggested that a cerebral dysrhythmia Is the expression of a basic constitutional 
instability in them. Figures published three years ago (Williams, 1941) related to these 
earlier results seemed to indicate that even in normal subjects, a cerebral dysrhythmia 
had the same significance. I wrote that; “An abnormal E.E.G. indicates an inborn 
constitutional defect which may find expression as epilepsy or a behaviour disorder such 
as a constitutionally determined psychoneurosis, psychopathy, or psychosis, in the subject 
himself or his children.” Although this statement was criticized at the time, subsequent 
observations have lent increasing support to it. It is, however, simply concerned with 
ohnnrmal E E G s in general, and not with any specific kind of abnormality. 

More recently (Williams, 1944) evidence has been accumulated which seems to show 
tviot Intermittent paroxysmal changes in the E.E.G. of the sort characteristically seen 
In^lcinMation with epileptic attacks -haVe a similar, though specific relationship to an 
i^iiontie tendency Experimental work, accumulated data, and clinical observation all 
+v,oi In subiects whose behaviour is otherwise normal, these episodic disturbances 
indicate that either an inborn or an acquired tendency to epilepsy (Williams, 1944). 

h^ne so iHs interesting to find that some subjects who show periods of impulsive 

inis ueiiiB nmnpRis nud rti the absence of convulsions mav have similar 
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is necessary' 


hohnviour without amnesia, and in the absence of convulsions may I 
aggressive It is ’not suggested that the presence of amnesia i: ^ 

changes in the e. . • jjg gy ^j. that purpose may not be evident in the destructive 
for the The individuals whom Dr, Denis Hill has described could not, 

outburst of the the imagination be called “epileptic” if this term is to have 

hoivever, by any siren-u 
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any reasonable meaning in clinical medicine. The cases, on the contrary, fall quite 
clearly into the group of aggressive psychopaths, which has been described at length by 
him and Watterson. The evidence to which I have referred suggests nevertheless, that 
there is very little difference between the basic disorder — ^whether it is biochemmal or 
physical — which is responsible for the abnormal behaviour of an aggressive psychopath 
and of an aggressive epileptic, and it is very suggestive that Dr; Hill has arrived at this 
conclusion from the study of a large number of psychopaths while I haim done so from 
a ^udy of epileptics. The folloiving case illustrates how closely the E.E.G. of subjects 
with episodes of purposive aggressive behaviour which they are able to recall may 
simulate that of an epileptic. ■ r * 

A lance corporal, aged 29, had had a severe closed head injury, with an amnesia of two 
and a half hours, five months before admission to a hospital for head injuries. He came 
in because of a mild post-traumatic state, with headaches, lack '■ of concentration and 
depression, as well as irritability and violent fits of temper. He had always been quick 
tempered and aggressive, but had avoided serious social consequences and had been a 
reliable workman ond a satisfactory family man before the accident. In hospital he 
would show uncontrollable rage at very slight provocation. For instance, he nearly 
struck the medical officer in his exasperation at being unable to perform an intelligence 
test, he threw a mug of water into the face of a patient who had taunted him, screamed 
at the nurse and later the sister who came to pacify him, and had to be restrained. Similar 
episodes were frequent. His family history showed that his father and paternal uncle 
had similar outbursts. His father had thrown him into a canal in fury when he was a- 
young child, was a chronic alcoholic, and used' to beat his children uncontrollably. His 
uncle had attacked his wife with a knife on several occasions. 

There were no physical sequelae of the head injury and it was thought that the out- 
bursts of rage were at most accentuated by it. The man was a mild psychopath of the 
aggressive tj-pe, with a strong family history of this nature. He had never had any 
attacks of unconsciousness, and .he and his. relatives always had memory and remorse 
for their explosive aberrations of behaviour. The patient’s resting E.E.G. shows episodes 
of high voltage 3 and 4 a second waves which are indistinguishable from those seen in 
epileptics. 

Although it may prove necessary, as Dr. Hill has showm, to consider psychopathic, 
behaviour as closely related to epileptic behaviour, it would be unwise to extend the 
use of the term epilepsy. It means a seizure and it has very real social and economic 
implications which cannot be disregarded. Lennox has suggested the expression “cerebral 
dysrhythmia” but this implies that' the cerebral electrical disturbances are the cause 
of the behaviour disorder, and not its accompaniments. In relation to the relatives of 
epileptics and the patients with a cerebral lesion and who show an episodic dysrhythmia 
of an epileptic kind, I have suggested the term “latent epilepsy”, as opposed to "active 
epilepsy”. It is imperative to avoid the use of clinical terms to describe E.E,G. phenomena 
but in this borderland between psychopathy and epilepsy which Dr. Hill has demonstrated 
to us, the present terminology is quite inadequate. 

Rcfirtnce.—'VHVLIMAS, D. (1941) J. Nturcl psychiat., 4 , 257 ; (1044) Brain (in press). 


Dr. William Sargant said he had been able to take part in the investigation of biochem- 
ical problems relating to the E.E.G. in America before the war and also at Sutton with 
Dr. Hill. He was sure that Dr. Hill’s work and other work going on now in America 
would, revolutionize many of our conceptions and treatment of certain forms of aggres- 
sive violence. He (Dr. Sargant) had sometimes seen the release of uncontrolled aggres- 
sive behaviour in such patients, when they happened to get placed on insulin treatment 
and the blood sugar became lowered prior to the onset of coma. In one patient, with 
the E.E.G. findings described by Dr. HiU, violent behaviour had been accompanied by a 
state of consciousness in which the patient still knew what he was doing and that it was 
wrong and Even apologized for being unable to control himself while he was doing it. 
Raising the blood sugar rapidly abolished the abnormal behaviour and restored the power 
of self-control. 

He believed that Dr. Hill’s paper carried with it some important general implications 
Many apparenUy_ normal members of the population had abnormalities of E.E.G. function 
as of their inherited make-up. They only needed certain biochemical and environ- 
mental stresses to turn them into criminals and impulsive murderers. Such stresses were 
more frequently met with in wartime with the prevalence of concussional and blast 
effects on the brain, the tendency to excessive hydration of the cerebral cortex due to the 
increased consumption of weaker beer, the relaxation of cerebral inhibition due to other 
forms of amohol. and the physical deterioration and loss of weight which occurred with 
prolonged hghting and qther unm’oidable war stresses. Disaster was going to occur to 

to such stresses through no fault of their own. 
fire-off" into an aggressive impulsive act with an environmental 
nqrmal times would leave them unmoved. An increase in crimes of 
among ordinary citizens could be confidently predicted as the war progressed and 
^ basis of these findings. 

ihit most important. A hundred years ago we believed 

strait-jackets and handcuffs were the treatment of -lunacy. Thev were 
° prevention of lunacy and a warning to others not to become lunatics, 
lunacy was then thought to be an affair of the soul and not considered 
°^.®bnormal brain metabolism. To-day, some people still thought flogging 
wrnfnv^o Others best cure for aggressive crimes and the most salutai^- 
Slbefs not to commit such aggressive acts. Dr. Hill’s work suggested that 
^b's point were as foolish as those we shuddered at in lunacv a 
so li "“"S' “ fortunate that just as we were learning to diagnose such cSes 

‘bem by means of ordinary- drugs .q that thefr 
brains did not fire-off” so readily with simple environmental stress. 
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Dr. Alfred Meyer : My interest in the anatomical aspects of emotional expression has 
been aroused, by an observation made in the course of investigations into the pathologj- 
of the Wernicke syndrome. In this syndrome now recognized to be due to thiamine 
deficiency a progressive clinical symptomatology of confusional states. Korsakow p.sychosis. 
somnolence and coma is associated with histological lesions within the grey matter 
around the 3rd ventricle, aqueduct and 4th ventricle. The most severe lesion in typical 
cases is situated in the caudal part of the hypothalamus, especially in the mammillary 
body. In one of my cases the localization of the hypothalamic lesion was, however, different. 
In this case, the oldest and most severe, damage was found in the anterior (supra-optic) 
part of the hypothalamus. The cytoarchitectonic structure of the middle (tubera!) portion 
was approximately normal, although special staining revealed calcification of small blood- 
vessels, and the caudal (mammillary) region showed only slight and recent cellular 
degeneration. The interesting point is that in this case the mental picture was also 
atypical. During the first four months, of the illness, elation, hyperkinesia, flight of ideas, 
grandiose delusions and a marked tendenc.v to angry and rage-like responses dominated 
the symptomatology, whereas confusion and memory defect supervened later, and death 
occurred in terminal coma about six months after the onset. I am greatly indebted to 
Dr. Lilly, superintendent of Cane HiJI Hospital, for the clinical data of the case. 

Manic-like syndromes as a result of hypothalamic lesions have recently attracted some 
attention. As the lesion is usually a tumour or a cyst in or near the hypothalamic area, 
a precise localization is, thus, difficult or impossible. My own case shows the essential 
clinico-pathological relations with an almost experimental clarity. 

Bard, in his famous experiments, has demonstrated that sham rage in animals is due 
to activation of the undamaged caudal part of the hypothalamus. In his animals, the acti- 
vation was brought about bj' extensive decortication often including the removal of the, 
anterior hypothalamus; Fulton and Ingraham observed sham rage after bilateral lesions 
just in front of the chiasma, while Hanson and his collaborators produced the same results 
by damage to the anterolateral hypothalamic area. It is easily seen that the localization 
of the lesions in both instances is similar to that in my case. 

The most plausible explanation is that the lesion in the rostral part of the hypothalamus 
interferes with inhibitory impulses coming from higher centres, particularly the frontal 
lobe. In this regard, the recent work of Spiegel. Miller and Oppenheimer has supplied 
further important experimental data. They produced rage in carnivores if the frontal 
iesiori"involved the parolfactory, nuclei. It is of geat interest that; a similar rage reaction 
occurred after bilateral ablation of the hippocampal region and the amygdaloid nuclei, 
while, as Papez pointed out, lesion of the anterior part of the cingular gyrus (anterior 
limbic region) has the opposite effect causing lack of emotional response, drowstaess, 
stupor and twilight states. The significance of these experimental results is seen, if the 
anatomical connexions of the hypothalamus are taken into consideration. The. hypo- 
thalamus is linked with the parolfactory nuclei by the medial fore-brain bundle, with the 
prefrontal cortex via the dorsomedial nucleus of the thalamus, and with other .narts of the 
frontal lobe via subthalamic and septal nuclei. The mammillary body maintains, through 
the anterior thalamic nucleus, connexions with the cingular gyrus, and the hippocampal 
region sends fibres via the fornix system to the septum pellucidum and to the mammillary 
body. There are also connexions with centres in the brain-stem and the pituitary. There 
is, thus, in the words of Papez, a well-interconnected cerebral mechanism involving the 
hypothalamus, parts of the frontal lobe, thalamic nuclei, cingular cortex, hippocampus 
and amygdaloid nuclei, whose function appears to be to elaborate and participate in 
emotional expression. All these centres are situated near the mid-line and they are 
commonly regarded as part of the rhinencephalon, although it is now proved that some 
of them do not serve olfactory function. The anterior limbic region and the Ammon s 
horn display their highest cytoarchitectonic differentiation in the human brain, although, 
in man, olfactory function is much reduced. In cases (of arhinencephaly in which 
olfactory bulbs and tracts and cortical centres are absent, the pyramidal cortex of the 
Ammon’s horn is not involved. It is also interesting that the cingular cortex has been 
regarded by Economo and Koskinas, more than fifteen years ago. as the cortical repre- 
sentation of the sympathetic system. There is on the other hand evidence that the 
parolfactory nuclei and the amygdaloid nuclei still serve olfactory function in man and 
for this reason may not have the same importance in the control of emotional expression 
as they have in macrosmatic species. 

The difficulty of application of experimental results to the human brain will be 
gradually overcome by cytoarchitectonic studies, experimental research on a broad phylo- 
genetic scale and, by patient collection of relevant data from human pathological material. 

I cannot go into detail but I should like to mention that we may have underrated the 
significance of the Ammon’s horn sclerosis as a substrate of the emotional and person- 
ality changes in epileptics. Electroencephalography will be of the greatest help and, for 
a long time to come, it probably will be one of the principal methods available for 
localization of the subtle and reversible emotional phenomena in the field of so-called 
functional psychoses in which present histological methods are not likely to succeed, it 
nrovides some satisfaction to ihe anatomist, that with the introduction of this new method, 
anatomico-pathological data patiently collected by many workers become significant and 
comp of the “silent” regions of the brain begin to speak, although, naturally, their language 
irstill inarticulate and obscure in many ways. _ 

A fnii appoiint of mv own case, the problems arising from it. and the literature will be 
giwn in a subsequent paper now being prepared for publication. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE TREATMENT OF CARCINOMA OF THE 

OESOPHAGUS 

Hermon Taylor, on opening the discussion, paid a tribute io the work of Professor 
Grey Turner who had fostered interest in the subject of carcinoma ,of the oesophagus 
more than any other surgeon in. the country. The disease was of fairly common occur- 
rence; the statistics of the Registrar-General included 1,703 'male and 716 female deaths 
from this cause in 1937. Nevertheless the tumour was of relatively low malignancy, the 
rapid deterioration of patients being due to the oesophageal obstruction rather than to 
malignant cachexia. Dysphagia was unfortunately rather a late symptom and medical 
men should be on the watch for any complaint of aching or burning pain in the chest 
or throat associated with a tendency to regurgitation after meals. Such symptoms should 
always be investigated now that tbe modem operation of ocsophagectomy was meeting 
with success in early cases of this disease. A less pessimistic and more vigorous attitude 
to this form of cancer was now Indicated. 

Radiotherapy by radium or X-rays had been disappointing by reason of inapplicability 
or of damage to vital organs, and though methods were improving the condition was 
essentially a surgical problem. 

Discussing palliative methods, Mr. Hermon Taylor condemned gastrostomy as the 
fistula was distressing and saliva still had to be expectorated. He preferred methods 
directed to the restoration of swallowing, though these were more dangerous. Souttar’s 
tube was often satisfactory and the endoscopic insertion of radon seeds was, a good way of 
restoring the lumen by destroying the centre of the growth. Nevertheless palliation 
gave a poor measure of life and comfort and every' risk should be taken to remove a 
growth that was operable. 

The development of oesophagcctomy for thoracic carcinoma was traced from the early 
part of this century. A great change had come about in the last decade whereby the 
development of anxsthctic methods, transfusion, and chemotherapy had largely removed 
the danger from an open pneumothorax on the operating table. Lilicnthal’s posterior 
mediastinal approach and Grey Turner’s abdomino-cervical operation were both designed 
to avoid opening the pleural cavity and were therefore now of historical interest only. 
Sauerbruch’s operation of cndothoracic ocsophago-gastrostomy after mobilizing the 
stomach up through the diaphragm had come into its own with the removal of the risk 
of thoracotomy. The Japanese Ohsawa had first successfully performed this operation 
ten years ago and since then it had become almost standardized for growths of the lower 
oesophagus. 

Growths at a higher level were a more difficult anatomical problem. Although the 
facilitation of the transpleural approach had allowed Torek’s operation of oesophageal 
resection with cervical oesophagostomy and abdominal gastrostomy to be successfully 
performed rnany times of late, little improvement in method had been found beyond 
making a skin tube between the fistula:. ’This was not a satisfactory position; either the 
patient is left with two sore and troublesome fistula;, or he has to undergo a scries of 
May — I-AKV xc. 1 
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^ operations for the construction of a skin tube betii'een them trben he has already under- 

8???® ^ niny yet develop metastases, with no promise that the tube itself 

will be satisfactory. ‘ 

The speaker had therefore experimented with an operation which if successfui would 
^^ominy of the alimentary canal at one .stage like the cndothoracic method 
or bauerbruch. Briefly it consisted in resecting the affected part of the oesophagus with 
immediate subcutancou.s anastomosis outside the thorax. Thi.s was made possible by 
dislodging the stomach from beneath the diaphragm and drawing it high up in front 
of the stcrmim, immediately beneath the skin, where it reached easily, and could be at 
once anastomosed to, the upper portion of the ccsophagiis, 

TJic tecliniquc of thc_ operation W'as described elsewhere, but its performance in three 
cases had demonstrated its feasibility, although there was much to be learned in its further 
development. In the first two cases the growth was c.xposed and removed through a right 
thoracotomy; both these patients were frail subjects, but neither succumbed to the strain 
of the opcr.ation. One of them, a woman of 61, who was demonstrated at a recent meeting . 
of the Clinical Section (Proc. R, Soc Med., 1943, 37, 38), was now living at home, taking 
soft foods by mouth. The other, a man of 60, died of a persistent empyema eight 
months after operation, at which time there was no recurrence of the growth. In the 
case of the woman, infection of the suture line unfortunately prevented primary union 
of the anastomosis and a short indwelling tube was required" to lie across the resulting 
fistula. She managed this tube entirely w'ithoitt assistance and w'as so well content with 
it that she did not wish for any operative closure of the fistula at that time. ’ 

The third case was a man with extensive carcinoma of the cardia and fundus of the 
stomach extending^ up the oesophagus. The operation was performed through a left 
thoracotomy and the proximal half of the stomach was removed as well as the lower 
third of the oesophagus. Nevertheless it was still pos.sible to arrange a presternai anasto- 
mosis. Unfortunately a small tear in the opposite pleura led to an unsuspected partial 
pneumothorax of the right chest during the operation, which produced a degree of 
anoxtemia and circulatory collapse from which the -patient could not be rallied and he 
died a short time after the operation. 

None of the tlircc cases w'as tiierefore quite straightforward but it would seem that 
in favourable circumstances the operation offered the following advantages: A tm'd- 
cesophagcal growth could he removed and natural swallowing restored at a single 
operation, if primar}’ union were achieved. No .skin tubes were required. Leakage of 
the anastomosis tvas not fatal. If leakage did occur the fistula which resulted was easily 
bridged by a short indwelling tube. It could later be dosed by a further adjustment of 
the stomach upwards without resorting to skin flaps. In the event of a very wide resection 
of grow'tli, a gap could be deliberately left between the divided ends and bridged in this 
way by a tube — a procedure which would not be possible with the cndothoracic method. 

By postponing the mobilization of the stomach the operation could be performed in 
two stages with benefit in the case of a feeble patient. It could be performed from the 
left side as tvelf as the right and was applicable to growths of the lower oesophagus and 
cardia. It could therefore be adopted in the latter type of case if for any reason an 
cndothoracic anastomosis could not be obtained. The new gastro-ossophageal region 
would lie permanently beneath the skin. Here it could be manipulated if any obstruction 
should occur, it could be controlled if regurgitation W’cre troublesome and it could be 
palpated periodically for recurrence of growth which would then be easily accessibic to 
further treatment by surgery or by X-rays. {Precis) 


W. M. Levitt : In December 1933 I showed to this Section seven of a series of eight 
cases' of carcinoma of the ccsophagiis treated during the previous nine months by a strip- 
field method of deep X-ray therapy {Proceedings, 27, 368). All had had a high degree of 
(esophageal obstruction aiid all seven patients were able to swallow quite easily. 

Skiagrams of seven primarily successful cases w'ere shown, and in all seven, radio- 
nraohic 'evidence of the disease had disappeared. In all, eight cases had been treated 
hv this method uo to the time of the communication but the eighth had died 
of -.n emovema before treatment could be completed. It was, of course, not to be 

” tiint all these patients w'ould be cured, but at least it seemed reasonable to hope 

expected that all these However, I now know 

that one or f , ^agus is still incurable. Remarkable palliation c.an be achieved 

ifiSl to. .«ch .to prito p.id to 

fo?'« tolrf palliPlito P>» to '<» tosl-- 
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Experience gained over the past twenty years has taught me to recognize the cases 
which should definitely be refused for radiotherapy, and if one accepts only cases which 
have been carefully selected I believe that the palliative value of X-ray therapy is con- 
siderable. 

The subsequent historv' of these seven patients was as folloiys : Five of them sustained, 
as a result of their irradiation, such damage to pulmonary tissue that tlie'ir deaths were 
ultimatelv determined by this, and not by their growths. In these cases, from six weefe 
to four inonths after treatment, the patients, while still swallowing well, began to complain 
of -dyspnoea. The most careful clinical and radiographic examination failed at the 
beginning to reveal any cause for this dyspnoea; There was no cough^ and no other 
symptoms. Gradually the dyspnoea became worse until eventually the patient could only 
speak a few words without pausing for breath. By this time a diffuse fine fibrosis was 
observable in the skiagrams in the neighbourhood of the lung roots and the fibrosis 
gradually spread. Four of the six patients succumbed within a few months to acute 
infections which would probably have meant no more than an ordinaiy- cold, had it 
not been for the lung damage. -One patient, a woman with a middle-tliird growth, lived 
for nearly three years and then died of cardiac failure with generalized oedema and effu- 
sion into" all the serous cavities. At autopsy no trace of carcinoma could be found in her 
bodv but a condition of brown atrophy was shown in the heart muscle which was attributed 
to tlfie X-ray treatment. The seventh patient remained well for close on five years although 
the (esophagus had to be dilated from time to time for a fibrous stricture. He then got 
a recurrence which was treated without benefit and he died of his disease. Tliis patient 
bad no pulmonary symptoms throughout. The growth was in the upper third. 

Modifications of the original method were then made in the direction of narrowing 
the beams still further and wherever possible reducing their number. It was found, 
however, that every attempt to reduce the width of the beam and thereby the size of 
the pericESophageal shell of tissue Irradiated, was followed by a reduction in the pro- 
portion of primary disappearances of the growth and a reduction in the duration of the 
palliation. In spite of ten years of fairly steady advance in radiotherapeutic technique, I 
do not think the position has improved” very greatly except in the upper-third growths. 
It is true that improved machines, and especially the super-high voltage machines, have 
increased the depth efficiency of our techniques and have enabled us to obtain better 
dosage distribution in the neighbourhood of the oesophagus while resuicting lateral 
spread. Moreover accurate methods of beam direction nave been introduced and know- 
ledge of dosage distribution has improved. All these advances enable us to secure a 
better degree of palliation without lung damage. It is, however, still impossible to 
reproduce results, by X-ray therapy alone, approaching those obtained in the original 
series without inflicting some injury on the lung. 

In selecting cases for treatment it scarcely needs stressing that patients with marked 
cachexia or with secondary deposits, or patients with complications such as cardiac or 
pulmonary disease, should not be submitted to radiotherapy. The most imponant 
contra-indication to radiotherapy, however, is mediastinitis. This is the condition which 
results from the spread of sepsis, perhaps associated with actual spread of growth through 
the (Esophageal wall with consequent infection of the mediastinum. There are two 
cardinal signs of this condition which should be widely known as they constitute an 
absolute contra-indication to radiotherapy. First substcrnal pain, sometimes described as 
"shooting through to the scapula”. The second, and more important, is persistent tachy- 
cardia usually without pyrexia. This latter sign I first described in 1934, and ten yea'rs 
observation have confirmed that it is a reliable guide to the presence of media- 
stinitis. 1 can safely say that 1 have never known a case of carcinoma of the oesophagus 
exhibiting this sign of persistent tachycardia not made worse by radiotherapy. If sub- 
sternal pain is not already present it very soon makes its appearance after the initiation 
of X-ray treatment. As the radiation dose mounts up so the pain becomes worse and it 
can become so severe that the patient may be driven to suicide. Therefore no case of 
carcinoma of the oesophagus with persistent tachycardia with or without substemal pain 
should he submitted io radiotherapy. No case of carcinoma of the oesophagus with severe 
subswrnal pain, even in the absence of tachycardia should be submitted to radiotherapy. 
Pain is not a result of X-ray therapv in carcinoma of the ccsophagus except in the presence 
of mediastinitis. ' 

We hate next to consider the influence of the site of the growth on the result. Bv far 
the best ri^ults are obtained in the upper third of the oesophagus while the results in 
the lower third <if the (esophagus arc so bad as to make treatment not worth while. Manv 
of them are really growths of the cardia of the stomach. It is possible that some cures 
M.VV — h.\RYXG. 2 
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may even be obtained in the upper third. I have two cases which seem to be qualifying 
for inclusion under this term. The middle-third cases give intermediate results. 

The type of growth itself is important. The growths that show fat, fleshy fungations 
into the lumen of the oesophagus, usually well demonstrated in the skiagram and easily 
seen by the asophagoscopc, do best. Usually the.<e grotvths arc associated with a con- 
siderable periocsophageal shadow and they require treatment with rather wider fields 
although dosage need not be so high as to place the lung in danger of injury. First-class 
palliation can be obtained in these cases for a time which may vary from a few months 
to a couple of years or more. ” ^ 

To sum up, cases which should be excluded arc those with signs of mediasdnitis, 
pulmonary extension, secondary deposits and those witlt growth in the lower third, 
in Jthe absence of the first contra-indication, every case showing large fleshy fungations is 
worth treating. 

We must also remember that, as wc have seen, with suitable dosage and distribution 
of radiations to the oesophagus and disregarding the lung, a very retnarkable percentage 
of primary regressions can be obtained. Tlie problem is hirgely one of dosage and 
dosage distribution. It is therefore pertinent to inquire whether, by judicious combina- 
tion of X-rays with intracavitary' radium, a sufficient dosage and a" suitable dosage dis- 
tribution would be obtained without undue lung exposure. I had just embarked in 1939 
on a combined method of treatment when the outbreak of war cut short this work. If 
there is to be any hope of real cure of carcinoma of the cesophagus from radiotherapy, I 
think it must come on these lines, although it is possible that the further development of 
supervoltage therapy may contribute to solving our problem. 


G. H. Steele : The outlook for a patient with carcinoma of the oesophagus is indeed 
gloomy because we are dealing in the majority of cases with a poor half-starved old man 
witli a growth which has already spread to his vitals. Realizing this, we can merely 
try' to rdievc his dysphagia without attempting to cure his growth; in this category fall 
dilatation, intubation of the stricture, and gastrostomy. And when we boast of cures 
by other methods, do not let us forget the long periods of survival which occasionally 
follow such palliative measures alone. 

We are dealing witlt a squamous epithelioma for which the obvious remedy is irradia- 
tion: but we have just heard Dr. Levitt’s evaluation of the disappointing results of deep 
therapy; and there is remarkable unanimity among general practitioners who have to 
look after these cases subsequently as to how ill they are after intensive radiotherapy. 
As regards radium in the lumen, ten years ago tire late Mr. Cieminson told this Section 
that he had treated 200 cases thus, and had come to the conclusion that they were better 
left alone. Some hope lies in the introduction of radon seeds through tire cesophagoscope; 
and in spite of the inevitably hit-or-miss dosage due to difficulties in estimating the 
volume of growtir to be irradiated and placement of the seeds, SO to 70% of cases obtain 
great relief with a minimum of upset — ^a short anaesthetic, a minor operation, and a brief 
stay in hospital. Swallowing is restored for six months or so. at the end of wlricli the 
patient dies rapidlv instead of lingering for the whole of the time. Dr. Jobson and I 
have thus seeded 60 cases; there has been no operative nrortalitv, the majority have been 
greatly improved, and we have had four three-year survivals. I operated upon a woman 
of 76 before the war; she is now S2 and swallorving quite well. At one time we tried 
seeding the lower end of the growth by retrograde iransgastric oesophagoscopy as well, 
and although the distribution of die seeds was improved we came to the conclusion that 
the end-results were no better, while the patient was subjected to two operations instead 
of one. 


The only justification for surgery is the poor cure-rate obtained otherwise. The ideal 
cancer operation is removal of the’ growth and glands in one block, but the application 
of this principle to the oesophagus bristles with difficulties. The thoracic a;.sophagus is 
inaccessible, and few of these poor-risk patients will stand a formidable thoracotomy. 
The growdi spreads early to irremovable structures and secondary depo.sits arc found 
from the neck to the abdomen: Churchill (1942) quotes figures showing that half of the 
at the lower end, and even one-third of the growths of the mid-oe.sophagus, 
Siptastasize below the diaphragm. However, as Grey Turner (1943) 1ms said, removal of 
q P fpsnnhngus has been shown to be feasible: restoration of continuity is a more difficult 
Direct anastomosis is obviously the most desirable cour.se, but the oe.sophagus 
proDieiii. , perttone.al coat, it is so friable that stitches cut out easily, and 

rts^se°prircontentr are liable to infect pleura and mediastinum. The two end.s can be 
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brought to the surface and joined by a tube of skin or intestine, but the majority of 
cases published in this country show that the unfortunate patient is subjected to many 
operations and is usually dead before the last one is completed. The openings can be 
joined by a rubber tube, but what a lifel 

Once the patient has been operated upon he has several stiff fences to surmount. If he 
does not die of shock in the first twenty-four hours; if he does not collapse or develop 
oedema of the lung in forty-eight hours, if his anastomosis does not leak at the end of 
four to five days, and if he does not develop an empyema in a week he has a good chance 
of survival. 

I have two cases to report. Both had growths of the lower end of the oesophagus 
treated by left-sided transpleural resection; the diaphragm was opened, the stomach freed 
and brought up into the chest and anastomosed to the stump of the oesophagus. Both 
subsequently swallowed full meals normally; the first, a woman of 52, survived seven 
months and died of a recurrence; the second, a man of 72, was only operated upon three 
weeks ago, but be has left hospital perfectly well. He had relatively little dysphagia in 
spite of a big growth, which raises the question as to whether dilatation of the stricture 
might be preferable to gastrostomy as a means of pre-operative improvement. 

ffisophagectomy now appears to be where gastrectomy was thirty to forty years ago: 
it has been shown to be feasible but the indications for its employment, except perhaps 
in growths of the lower end, are not yet fully established. 
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M. Lederman ; The radium procedures available for the treatment of cancer of the 
oesophagus are; (I) External radiation by teleradium; (2) intracavitary’ treatment by 
radium bougie; (3) implantation of radon seeds. The technical method employed will 
depend on the part of the oesophagus affeaed and the purpose of treatment, whether cure 
or palliation. 

Esophageal cancer can be subdivided into pharyngo-oesopbageal, mid- or thoraco- 
cesophageal and cardio-oisophageal tumours. This includes all neoplasms affecting the 
upper and lower ends of the cesophagus irrespective of site of origin. Whether an 
oesophageal tumour is primary in origin, or. secondary to disease in the hypopharynx or 
cardia is of no great importance as far as planning of the radiation fields is concerned. 

Pltaryngo-cesopha^eal tumours . — Included in this group are tumours which are either 
limited to the cervical oesophagus or affcCT both this structure and the hypopharynx. 
These tumours are eminently suitable for teleradium treatment provided they' do not 
extend below the 1st dorsal vertebra, as once the upper thoracic aperture is passed the 
tumour becomes too deeply situated for efficient radiation by teleradium, and high voltage 
X-ray therapy is indicated. High voltage X-ray therapy can, of course, be used as an 
alternative to teleradium for all cases, but the latter method has certain advantages of a 
technical, biological and physical nature. 

Mid- or thoraco-cesophageal tumours . — There are two methods of radium treatment; 
A. Treatment by radium bougie; B. Treatment by radon implantation. 

Because of the depth of the thoracic cesophagus below the surface teleradium treatment 
with present-day apparatus is not a satisfactory or economic alternative to high volrase 
X-ray therapy. 

A. Radium bougie. — 'When treatment by' radium bougie is undertaken a meticulous 
technique is essential. The chief features of the technique used at the Roval Cancer 
Hospital are as follows: (1) Accurate localization of the tumour; {a) Distance of upper 
edge of tumour from the upper incisor teeth obtained by oesophagoscopy; (h) length of 
the tumour. Information obtained by oesophagoscopy or X-rays. The length of ecso- 
phagus irradiated should be such ns to include a wide margin of normal tissue above 
and below the tumour. 

(2) Thc'^lumen of the (esophagus should be wide enough to take at least a No. 28 

French cesophage.al catheter. In some cases gradual preliminary dilatation of the 
(esophagus may be necessary. The greater the diameter of the catheter the better is the 
distribution of the radiation in the tumour. The size most commonly emplovcd is a 
No. 30 French. , . i . 

(3) Irrespective of the site of the primary growth the bougie must fill the whole length 
of the cesophagus, A short catheter or radium mounted on a Symonds’ tube arc unsatis- 
factory because they tend to be displaced upwards and it is difficult to be certain of their 
exact position during treatment. 
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(4) The radium tubes used have a linear density of 10 mg./cm. with an active 
length of 25 nim. and an overall length of 35 mm. Each is placed in a brass container 
44 rnm. long, and the total filtration is 1 mm. Pt equivalent. Tubes of higher linear 
density tend to give too intense a radiation, whilst lubes of lower linear density mean 
undue prolongation of treatment time, Tlie bougie itself acts as a secondarv' filter. 

(5) The containers should always be inserted so that the lowest appears at the catheter 
eyelet, which is filled in with wax before treatment is begun. By having the containers 
extending in tandem upwards from the lowest fi.xed portion of the catheter, a stable 
position is maintained. In order to fulfil this condition for all cases the lower pan of 
the catheter may be occupied by empty containers when treating tumours of the upper 
part of the thoracic oesophagus. 

(6) Secure anchorage of the bougie by tapes passing above and below tlie ears, coupled 
with vigilant nursing and observation are vital if the bougie is to remain in the selected 
position. X-ray examination after the first insertion should be performed as a routine. 

(7) A divided dose method of treatment is employed. The bougie is inserted on 
alternate days and, using 25 mg. tubes, the total treatment time is sixty hours spread over 
fifteen days. By prolonging the treatment time, using relatively low radium content tubes, 
and employing the “shift” method to be described below, localized zones of intense 
radiation with consequent massive tumour necrosis arc avoided. 

(8) If the radiation field produced by a bougie constructed in this manner is examined, 
it is found that the radiation tends to be concentrated in zones in proximity to the radium- 
containing part of the tube, the inactive ends of the tubes and the ends of their q’lindriwJ 
containers producing gaps where little radiation is given. Tlie cesophagus is not a rigid, 
immobile structure and a certain amount of movement of its walls, partly inherent wd 
partly transmitted, occurs. It is, however, both hazardous and unscientific to rely upon 
the vagaries of such movement to even out these differences in dose. The regions of under- 
dosage beneath the inactive portions of the radium container can be eliminated by 
arranging for a shift equal to half the length of one radium container, i.e. 22 mm. Deliber- 
ate steps are therefore taken for alternate treatments to be given in one of two different 
bougie positions. The shift not only eliminates the gaps but it also reduces the dose at 
the surface of the tumour from 20,000 r to 12,000 r with only a slight reduction in dose 
to points further away from the bougie. 

B. Radon seed implantation . — Radon seeds can be used by insertion either through an 
oesophagoscope, or after transpleural exposure of tlie oesophagus. The disadvantages of 
these methods are that ; It is impossible to insert radon seeds with the accuracy necessary 
for efficient irradiation of the whole tumour, and, moreover, the risks of perforation are 
not inconsiderable; it is doubtful if the risks associated with the operative procedure are 
justified for what can only be a palliativ'e method. 

Cardio-cesophageal tumours . — The abdominal cesophagus is usually affected second- 
arily by spread from an adjacent tumour of the cardiac end of the stomach. These cases 
are unsuitable for treatment by teleradium because of their depth below the surface, 
and a radium bougie cannot effectively deliver an adequate dose to the gastric part of 
the tumour: high voltage X-ray therapy, however, can be used. 


Since 1936 a certain number of these cases have been treated at the Royal Cancer 
Hospital by the implantation of radon seeds after laparotomy. It has been found very 
difficult to devise accurate methods of distribution of the radon seeds. The radiographic 
appearances after a barium meal are of little assistance when attempting to assess the 
exact site and volume of the tissue affected by neoplasm for purposes of dose estimation. 
Again even after laparotomy these extensive, rather inaccessible tumours do not lend 
themselves to simple geometrical methods of radon seed distribution. As a routine we 
employ a maximum of 60 me. of radon distributed as evenly as possible throughout the 
tumour tissue, in the form of seeds 6 mm. long, 0-3 mm. Pt filter and 2 me. content. The 
seeds are inserted into the tumour substance via the serous surface and penetration into 
the lumen of the stomach is avoided. The risks of peritonitis following this procedure 
are small. Although the seeds are left in permanently, about 10 to 15% find their way 
into the bowel and are usually passed without incident. This method can obviously only 
be recommended as a last resort. 


RrmlU of radium treatment.— Out of a total of IS cases of phaiyrngo-oesophageal 
t,. moors three have been living symptom-free for a year, and one has developed metastases 
rimf four died from intercurrent disease within four vears, one from distant 
within that , years, and six died of their disease within one year. Although 

metastases in le strikine five of the cases died without any evidence of disease 

these results <ire nor 
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in the treated area. Out of a total of 15 cases, 7 had lymph node metastases, 4 of u-hich 
disappeared after treatment with recurrence in 1. There was primary healing in 12 cases 
with local recurrence in 2 cases. 

In 38 cases of mid-oesophageal tumours 33 were treated by radium bougie and 5 by 
radon seeds. One survived two and a half years; the others died within si.x months. 

In 15 cases of cardio-oesophageal tumours there were 2 post-operative deaths. Of the 
“useful” survivals on whom no gastrostomy had been performed there was one five-year 
survival, a patient under the care of Mr. R. C. B. Ledlie. Unfortunately there is no 
histological confirmation. One died of the disease in nineteen months and 3 died of the 
disease in six rnonths. 

CO.M.MENTS 

The best results yet obtained in the treatment of carcinoma of the cesophagus were 
those obtained by Guisez using a radium bougie.- Unfortunately nobody seems to have 
been able to equal, much less emulate, his results. Of 270 cases treated by Guisez 1 1 
survived more than three years, 12 survived over eighteen months, and 4 died of inter- 
current disease. 

We have only had two survivals of appreciable length of time. One patient not 
included in this series was treated by Mr. Lawrence Abel in 1927 and died of intercurrent 
disease eleven years afterwards. The longest survival in this series is two and a half years. 

No statistical table, however, can give any true picture of the palliative value of the 
bougie. The rapidity with which symptoms are relieved and the avoidance of gastrostomy 
are of incalculable value to the patient. 

The treatment of cardio-msophageal tumours by laparotomy and insertion of radon 
seeds does seem a worth-while procedure in an otherwise hopeless case. 
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Lieut.-Cclonel W. L. Harnett, Medical Secretary to the Clinical Cancer Research Com- 
mittee of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, brought forward statistics of the results 
of treatment of carcinoma of the oesophagus collected by the Committee. Out of 15,200 
cases of cancer registered during the seventeen months from April 1, 1938, to September 
3, 1939, when the registration of new cases ceased, there were 470 cases of carcinoma of 
the oesophagus, about 3% of all cancer cases, approximately the same percentage as the 
Registrar-General’s figures for England and Wales. There were 397 males and 76 females, 
a ratio of 5 males to_ 1 female, the same proportion as Vinson found in a study of 1,000 
cases at the Mayo Clinic, The mean age of the males was 64-67 + 0-43 years and of the 
females 61 ± 1-30 years, the difference of the means 3-03 + 1-37 being probablv statis- 
tically significant. 

Of these 470 cases, metastases in lymph nodes were recognizable clinically in SO cases 
and distant metastases in 44, leaving 346 cases in which the disease, judged by clinical 
findings, was still local. 

Methods of treatment used in these 470 cases were; Surgical, 205 cases; radium, 43 
cases; X-rays, 139 cases. 105 cases received no treatment and 22 cases refused or aban- 
doned treatment. 

The thorax was explored in 17 cases and oesophageaomy was performed in 5 of 
these, all of which were operation fatalities. The operation mortality of thoracic 
exploration alone was 58-3%. Only 6 of the patients were alive at the end of the third 
year and in only one of these was the diagnosis based on a biopsy. The average duration 
was 9-31 + 0-31 months. To assess the results of treatment it is necessary to allow for 
the yarying expectation of life in groups of patients of either sex and of different ages 
and to calculate the ratio in each group between the actual duration of survival over a 
3wcar period of observ-ation and the expected duration in a similarly constituted group 
of the general population. Calculated in this way it was found that cases treated bv 
implantation of radon seeds had their expectation of life lengthened by two months 
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(4) The rndiiini tubes used have a linear density of 10 mg./cni. with an active 
lengtli of 25 mm. and an overall length of 35 mm. Each i,s placed in a bra.ss container 
44 mm. long, and the total filtration is 1 mm. Pt equivalent. Tubes of higher linear 
density tend to give too intense a radiation, whilst tubes of lower linear densitj’ mean 
undue jrrolongation of treatment time. The bougie itself acts as a secondaiy filter. 

(5) The containers -should always he inserted so that the lowest appears at the catheter 
eyelet, w-hich is filled in with wax before treatment is begun. By having the containers 
extending in tandem upwards from the lowest fixed portion of the catheter, a stable 
position is maintained. In order to fulfil this condition for all cases the lower part of 
the catheter may be occupied by empty containers when treating tumours of the upper 
part of the thoracic ccsophagus. * 


(6) Secure anchorage of the bougie by tapes passing above and below die ears, coupled 
with vigilant nursing and observation arc vital if the bougie is to remain in the selected 
position. X-ray examination after the first insertion should be performed as a routine. 

(7) A divided dose method of treatment is employed. The bougie is inserted on 
alternate days and, using 25 mg. tubes, the total treatment time is sixrv hours spread over 
fifteen days. By prolonging the treatment time, using relatively low radium content tubes, 
and cm]5!oying the "shift” method to be described below, localized zones of intense 
radiation with consequent massive tumour necrosis are avoided. 

(8) If the radiation field produced by a bougie constructed in this manner is examined, 
it is found that the radiation tends to be concentrated in zones in proximity to the radiuni- 
containing part of the tube, the inactive ends of the tubes and the ends of dieir q-lindriral 
containers producing gaps where little radiation is given. The resophagus is not a rigid, 
immobile structure and a certain amount of movement of its walls, partly inherent and 
partly transmitted, occurs. It is, however, both hazardous and unscientific to rely upon 
the vagaric.s of such movement to even out these differences in dose. The regions of undw- 
dosage beneath the inactive portions of the radium container can be eliminated by 
arranging for a shift equal to half the length of one radium container, i.e. 22 mm. Deliber- 
ate steps are therefore taken for alternate treatments to be given in one of two different 
bougie positions. The shift not only eliminates the gaps but it also reduces the dose at 
the surface of the tumour from 20,000 r to 12,000 r with only a slight reduction in do.'e 
to points further away from the bougie. 


B. Radon seed implantation . — Radon seeds can be used by insertion either through an 
ossophagoscope, or after transpleural exjrosure of the cesophagus. The disadvantages of 
these methods are that : It is impossible to insert radon seeds with the accuracy necessary 
for efficient irradiation of the whole tumour, and, moreover, the risks of perforation are 
not inconsiderable; it is doubtful if the risks associated with the operative procedure are 
justified for what can only be a palliative method. 

Cardio-ccsophageal tumours. — The abdominal oesophagus is usually affected second- 
arily by spread from an adjacent tumour of the cardiac end of the stomach. These cases 
are unsuitable for treatment by teleradium because of their depth below the surface, 
and a radium bougie cannot effectively deliver an adequate dose to the gastric part of 
the tumour; high voltage X-ray therapy, however, can be used. 

Since 1936 a certain number of these cases have been treated at tlie Royal Cancer 
Hospital by the implantation of radon seeds after laparotomy. It has been found ven’ 
difficult to devise accurate methods of distribution of the radon seeds. The radiographic 
appearances after a barium meal are of little assistance when attempting to assess the 
exact site and volume of the tissue affected by neoplasm for purposes of dose estimation. 
Again even after laparotomy these extensive, rather inaccessible tumours do not lend 
themselves to simple geometrical methods of radon seed distribution. As a routine we 
employ a maximum of 60 me. of radon distributed as evenlv as possible throughout the 
tumour tissue, in the form of seeds 6 mm. long, 0-3 mm. Pt filter and 2 me. content. Tfic 
seeds are inserted into the tumour substance via the serous surface and penetration into 
the lumen of the stomach is avoided. The risks of peritonitis following this procedure 
are small. Although the seeds are left in permanently, about 10 to 15% find their way 
into the botvel and are usually passed without incident. This method can obviously only 
be recommended as a last resort. 

Results of radium treatment.-— Out of a total of 15 cases of phan-ngo-trsophageal 
rumours three have been living symptom-free for a year, and one has developed merastases 
tuiiiouis, from intercurrent disease within four years, one from distant 

within that time four dteir disease within one year. Although 

metastases in less efrikine five of the cases died without anv evidence of disease 

these results are not ter) stni^ui^. 
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anticipated what would happen and accidents seldom occurred. The patient suffered 
ver^’ little disturbance. Seeds in the silk tube should be remoA'ed after ten days but 
catgut-coupled seeds should he left in position. 

This was a method which could be considered in comparison with deep X-ray therapy 
as being very brief and with no effect on the lungs nor upset to the patient, who did not 
know that he had had more than a simple cesophageal examination. 


A.. Tudor Edwards said that some years ago he had carried out operations on 8 patients, 
2 of whom were operable. In both cases it was possible to remove the growth. One was 
a woman of 60 .who made a temporary recovery but died a month later from a purulent 
pneumonia. The second, a woman of 58, was shown to the Section in 1935 (Proceedings, 
29 , 188). She had almost a complete resection with the small portion of the upper 
oesophagus brought out of the neck and later connected with a rubber tube to the gas- 
trostomy. She was the first patient in this country to be operated on by the transpleural 
method” with the removal of the oesophagus. She died of recurrence seven months later. 

In 1940 he had 7 cases, 3 of which were operable. One patient had a growth about 
4 in. from the lower end and was treated by radical procedure, bringing out the upper 
oesophagus on to the chest. The operation was performed three years ago and the 
patient was still alive and free from symptoms. She had carried on with a tube. The 
question of a rubber tube was a question of the patient’s persistence. Some people would 
get comfortable because they meant to do so and others would determine from the 
beginning that thev would not be comfortable. He had left this patient alone and had not 
tried to carrv out reconstruction. Skin tube reconstructions were very unsatisfactory. 
Thev should not he attempted too early. Many cases of successful resection of the 
oesophagus had died from pneumonia following the attempts of reformation of a gastric 
tube or skin tube for anastomosis. One should wait a long time before doing that. 

At a recent meeting of the Societt' of Chest Surgeons nearly all those who had done 
partial resections of the oesophagus reported that fistulas occurred where they tried to 
reform skin tubes. A case operated on by Professor Grey Turner, after holding for a short 
time, had a fistula which was present until the man died. 

Other attempts had been made to use tubes made from the stomach which were very 
difficult indeed to anastomose to skin satisfactorily and almost inv,Triably leaked. The 
other method was to use the small intestine which did apparently form a satisfactory 
juncture with the oesophagus above and the stomach below, but one of the surgeons who 
had carried out three of these operations reported various disasters, one being the forma- 
tion of a gastric ulcer where the small intestine was attached to the stomach, another 
developed a volvulus and the third had a very odd accident: the tube was attached the 
wrong way round and everything which was swallowed was rejected. He had anastomosed 
the upper end of the small intestine to the stomach, the difficulty had been got over and 
the patient was still alive. 

He had a patient about three months ago in whom he was able to bring up the 
stomach, after division of the vessels on the left side, above the aona and he had sub- 
sequent X-ray pictures of the anastomosis lying on a level with the aortic arch. It struck 
him at the time that it was an ideal method to adopt, and it was interesting that he had 
heard since that Garlock, an American surgeon, had recently reported a patient in whom 
he had performed an anastomosis above that level. 

Another surgical point was the necessity of doing a left-sided exploration because 
it was necessary to remove any affected glands on the lesser curvature of the stomach. In 
the case in which he had successfully removed the growth and a good deal of the 
oesophagus the patient had three or four palpable glands in the region of the cardia; one 
of these was the size of the small finger-nail and the others were very small, one of which 
contained a rnicroscopic metastasis. In a carcinoma below the aortic arch it was essential 
to open the diaphragm to remove those glands and the right-sided approach was inadvis- 
able from that point of view. 

Tlie whole question of surgical resection and anastomosis in the chest relied on one 
factor — lack of tension. It was remarkable how freely and easily the stomach would 
come up and how good an anastomosis one could obtain within the chest. 

R. D. Owen said he would like the opinion of deep therapy expens. He had in mind 
those cases of the Paterson Brown Kelly syndrome who gave the historv of a “small 
swallow • for many years. Some of these improved very much after simple dilatation. 
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whilst in a group of 102 cases treated by deep X-ray therapy tlic average period of survival 
was twelve months instead of nine. The use of intrncavitarv’ radium in 26 cases did 
not increase the duration of survival. ' 

For .statistics see I9th Annual Ref}., British Empire Cancer Campaign, 1942, 65-73. 


D. W. Smithers said that he found it hard to believe that surgery was the answer to 
the problem of the treatment of carcinoma of the oesophagus. The quality of the life 
of those few patients who did survive was by no means enviable, whereas a patient who 
survivctl after radiotherapy swallowed normally. With modern X-ray techniques based 
on an estimation of the volume distribution of the energy absorbed radiotherapy should 
achieve better results. He had treated over 100 cases with X-rays, 80 of them more than 
two years ago and hatl not seen a single case of fibrosis of the lung in spite of the fact that 
20 of these patients had lived for one year or more. Three patients were alive and free 
from symptoms more than five years after treatment (one after seven years, one after 
five years and nine months, and one after five years and five months, two with micro- 
scopical confirmation of the diagnosis). Of 32 patients who completed treatment before 
the war 30 had marked relief of symptoms and 1 1 became symptom-free for varying 
periods of time. No complete follow-up had yet been po.ssiblc for patients treated during 
1940 and 1941, but 12 were known to have been symptom-free at one period, and one of, 
these, at least, for more than two years. 

X-ray treatment could deal with the local growth in a reasonable proportion of c.ises, 
but the majority died from perforation or distant metastases. In eleven post-mortem 
examinations on patients who completed treatment there was definite evidence of por* 
sistence or recurrence of local growth in only three. X-ray treatment offered a means of 
relieving symptoms in quite a good proportion of these patients and produced an occa- 
sional five-year "cure”, in fact it offered many of these patients useful palliation and 
provided some hope of survival. Tlie literature showed that a five-year survival had 
followed radiotherapy in a number of patients; he was able to find ten to set against 
the only two surgical successes (Torek and Garlock) of the past thirty years, and when 
one considered the amount of palliation produced he thought that the evidence was 
strongly in favour of radiotherapy as the treatment method of choice. 

One possibility for the future lay in a combination of radium and X-ray treatment. The 
chief trouble with the insertion of a radium bougie into the cesophagus was that the high 
local dose and trauma increased the risk of perforation. If a much smaller dose was giyc” 
with radium and if this was supplemented by external high-voltage X-rays, the position 
might be improved. 


V. E. Negus said that if the patient were in good condition, even svith small glands, he 
believed the method described by Mr. Trotter of excision was worth considering, h was 
possible by excising the upper end of die cesophagus and reconstructing it with a skin 
tube to restore swallowing and to give the patient a happy life for some time. If for any 
reason the growth was intruding into die mediastinum it might be unsuitable for operative 
treatment, and local implantation of radon seeds outside the oesophagus might be 
practicable. 

In cases of carcinoma of the thoracic cesophagus he too had tried to use radium in 
containers as described by Dr. Lederman, but had found that the only method whicli 
gave satisfactory results was the implantation of radon seeds. One could put die radon 
seeds into the bottom of the growth as well as into the top by using a proper depth 
indicator. It was, however, rather a haphazard method and he found that the better 
way was to couple the seeds together with links of catcut; an alternative method was 
to put the radon seeds into a small tube of silk. One examined the growth and measured 
it by passing bougies through and then made up a series of columns or chains of seeds, 
four or five in each according to the length of the growth. They were introduced through 
a wide bore oesophagoscooe which had on it an arm so arranged that it held the stylet 
in position after an introducer had been passed in with the chain of seeds inside iti It 
was^possible with these columns of seeds to give a fairly even distribution, and they were 
mutually self-retaining. By this method it was impossible to cure a growth, because of 
the outward extension, but it was almost always po.ssibIe to restore swallowing with very 
litrie discomfort to the patient; and although the patient’s life was not prolonged it did 
llmv him to swallow in a normal way not only food but, what was more important, saliva. 
These people died from perforation if the growth were in the region of rhe trachea or 
teonchi and death might be precipitated by the introduction of the seeds; but it only 
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The Diagnosis and Treatment of Infections of the Male Genital 
Organs other than Tuberculosis and Gonorrhcea [Abridged] 

Bv R. H. O. B. Robixsok, F.R.C.S. 

Our ouriook has been revolutionized by the introduction of the sulphonamides so 
that some of the conditions now to be considered may scarcely be met with in the 
future. This applies panicularly to those conditions tvhich are initiated by gonorrhoea 
or its misdirected treatment. Certain infections are strictly venereal in prigin, such as 
infestation with Tric/ioiiionas vaginalis, whereas others may be so occasionally. Many 
instances of Bacillus coli infection appear to have been transmitted by sexual contact. 
Obviously there is a tendencv’ for genital infections to involve the whole generative tract, 
but the lesion in one situation is often the predominant feature. 

BTten we discuss orchitis and epididymitis it is unusual to find one without some 
degree of the other. The testis may be invaded via the blood-stream, or by direct 
extension from the epididymis. Blood-stream infections are due to mumps, typhoid 
and s)'philis. The orchitis of mumps may be in rare instances the only manifestation 
of the disease. Its average incidence is 15% and it seldom occurs before puberty. 

Typhoid orchitis is a very rare complication of the fever, and may occur in the con- 
valescent period. The liability to suppuration is high. Other causes of mild hiemato- 
genous orchitis are influenza, smallpox, diphtheria and pytemia. It is interesting to 
consider the possibility propounded by Barney that the testis is, like the kidney, an 
excretory organ for bacteria and their toxins. 

The two common varieties of epididvmitis, gonorrhceal and tuberculous, are excluded 
from this paper but non-specific epididvmitis is just as common as the more widely 
recognized types. Its aitiology is varied, but infection, trauma and congestion are all 
factors. Infection may spread from the posterior urethra or be metastatic. The common 
organisms isolated arc the Bacillus coli, staphylococci and streptococci — although some 
authorities prefer to regard B. coli infections as an example of a specific epididymitis. A 
possible cause of infection is the forcing back of urine into the ejaculatory ducts during 
violent exercise with a full bladder.' In many cases sterile pus is found in the urine, 
owing presumably to the causative organisms having died off naturally or as the result 
of treatment. In such cases exhaustive tests fail to reveal any evidence of tuberculosi.s. 
Metastatic infections are seen in influenza and meningitis. Trauma, by producing inter- 
stitial haemorrhage or thrombosis, may give rise to a condition clinically indistinguishable 
from epididymitis, while congestion, as in the so-called erotic epididymitis, mav produce 
tenderness and swelling with considerable local discomfort. 

To assess the frequence of non-specific epididymitis, an analysis of cases of epididv- 
mitis admitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital (Robinson. 1943) showed that rather over 
50% were of this type. The ovitstanding features were the chronicitv. tendenev to relapse 
and liability to confusion with tuberculosis. 

Syphilitic infections chiefly affect the testis cither as a diffuse sclerosis or as a localized 
gumma. It may also affea one cpididvmis, and I had to deal recentlv with a case of 
gumma of the epididymis. This is a recognized clinical entin- and resembles non- 
specific epididymitis or neoplasm of the epididymis. If suspected, the diagnosis is con- 
M.vy — L'rol. I 
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Others did not, :ind in tltcse, on direct examination, one could see marked cricopharyn- 
geal stenosis, with jitrojrhic mucosa bleeding easily on being touched. One felt that this 
was dcriniiely prc-cancerous and that sooner or later a post-cricoid carcinoma would be 
a certainty. 

He woidd like to know whether tcleradium or deep therapy would help in preventing 
the full cancerous manifestation. 


N. S. Finzi said that he htid had several eases in which there was improvement with 
radium; one case with a growth at the lower end of the oesophagus sunived for .'ix years 
and then died with a gastric ulcer. The post-mortem showed tltat the growth had been 
cured so that they could not absolutely generalize about never treating the lower end. 
There were occasionally eases which could he cured. by radium therapy. 

As regards intracavitary radium, he bad experience of two cases which had died for 
no apparent reason. Oit post-mortem no rea.son for death could be found, so th.tt tbae 
was a danger in intracavitary radium which had not been mentioned. Neyerthdess he 
thought the solution was what Dr. Levitt had said, that the cITect of intracavitary radu'® 
plus external radiation should be tried. It was pos.sible that by this method results woui 
be obtained which would not occur by using either treatment alone. 

Hermon Taylor, in reply, said that the di.scussion had emphasized the necessin of 
obtaining microscopical proof of the diagnosis in .all eases. The only five-ye.ar cuTfc 
mentioned, one by Dr. Lederman and five from Dr. Harnett's statistical tables were ca.'^ 
without a biopsv and diagnosed on the radiological appearances only’. Such cases 
not be included in statistical figures as X-ray diagnosis could be misleading, for examp^ 
in the case of simple ulcer at the cardia associated with congenital short cesopnagu- 
Answering Dr. Smithers he stressed the fact that the modern technique of resophagKto 
was a very recent development, methods were improving annually, and comparison 
results between surgery and radiology should not be based on figures older than tnc 
six years. The present trend indicated that surgery offered more scope than radiotherap, . 

W. M. Levitt, in reply, said that .some precancerous conditions were radioscnsiti'ft 
others were not. He would not be prepared to treat this condition on die lines o 
carcinoma of the oesophagus unless there were a definite carcinoma there. 

In reply’ to Mr. Steele: The degree of illness inflicted on patients by radiotherap' 
not great if the cases "ere carefully selected. Some of the patients had insisted on 
office work during their treatment. Mr. Negus would remember a patient "ho at ^ 
end of his treatment was going to his club and was able to swallow. But the cases nui- 
be carefully selected. 

M. Lederman, in reply, said that practically all the cases he had shown had had a 
biopsy performed but the best cardio-ccsophageal case had not had one. These latter 
cases were so hopeless that one was surprised when a good result was obtained. 
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Our oudook has been revolutionized by the introduction of the sulphonamides so 
that some of the conditions now to be considered may scarcely be met with in the 
future. This applies particularly to those conditions which are initiated by gonorrhoea 
or its misdirected treatment. Certain infections are strictly venereal in origin, such as 
infestation with Trichomonas vaginalis, whereas others may be so occasionally. Many 
instances of Baqillus colt infection appear to have been transmitted by sexual contact. 
Obviously there is a tendency for genital infections to involve the whole generative tract, 
but the lesion in one situation is often the predominant feature. 

When we discuss orchitis and epididymitis it is unusual to find one without some 
degree of the other. The testis may be invaded via the blood-stream, or by direct 
extension from the epididymis. Blood-stream infections are due to mumps, typhoid 
and syphilis. The orchitis of mumps may be in rare instances the only manifestation 
of the disease. Its average incidence is 15% and it seldom occurs before puberty. 

Typhoid orchitis is a ver)’ rare complication of the fever, and may occur in the con- 
valescent period. The liability to suppuration is high. Other causes of mild htemato- 
genous orchitis are influenza, smallpox, diphtheria and pytemia. It is interesting to 
consider the possibility propounded by Barney that the testis is, like the kidney, an 
excretory organ for bacteria and their toxins. 

The two common varieties of epididymitis, gonorrhceal and tubercidous, are excluded 
from this paper but non-specific epididymitis is just as common as the more widelv 
recognized types. Its a:tiology is varied, but infection, trauma and congestion are all 
factors. Infection may spread from the posterior urethra or be metastatic. The common 
organisms isolated are the Bacillus coli, staphylococci and streptococci — although some 
authorities prefer to regard B. coli infections as an example of a specific epididvmitis. A 
^ possible cause of infection is the forcing back of urine into the ejaculatory ducts during 
violent exercise with a full bladder.' In many cases sterile pus is found in the urine, 
owing presumably to the causative organisms having died off naturally or as the result 
of treatment. In such cases exhaustive tests fail to reveal any evidence of tuberculosis 
Metastatic infections are seen in influenza and meningitis. Trauma, bv producine inter- 
stitial hxmorrhage or thrombosis, may gjve rise to a condition clinically indistinguishable 
from epididymitis, while congestion, as in the so-called erotic epididymitis, may produce 
tenderness and swelling with considerable local discomfort. 

To assess the frequencv of non-specific epididymitis, an analysis ofi cases of epididv- 
mitis admitted to St. Thomas s Hospital (Robinson, 1943) showed that rather over 
50% were of this type. The outstanding features were the chronicitv. tendency to relapse 
and liability to confusion with tuberculosis. 

Syphilitic infections chiefly affect the testis either as a diffuse sclerosis or as a localized 
gumma. It may ajso affect one epididymis, and I had to deal recently with a case of 
gumma of the epididymis. This is a recognized clinical entity and" resembles non- 
specific epididymitis or neoplasm of the epididymis. If suspected, the diagnosis is con- 
M.\y — Urol. 1 
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firmed by serological tests and the clinical history. Iodides and mercury .should produce 
resolution, but occasionally orchidectomv may be necessary. 

A form of epididymitis due to blastomycosis has been described at the Mayo Clinic 
by Jacobson (19-13) as part of a generalized blastomycotic infection of the genital traa, 
known in America as Gilchrist's disease. The locaf effects resemble very closely those 
due to tuberculosis. 

Infections of the vas alone do not con.stitute a prominent surgical group. 

It is interesting that, although epididymitis is reputed to follow prostatectomy in 10®o 
of cases where the vas has not been divided, it is very much less common to meet tvith 
ab.scess formation and funiculitis round tlie snimp of the divided vas. A curious con- 
dition has been described recently by Benjamin (1943) ns vasitis nodosa, m which the 
clinical features arc those of bending, clinicallv resembling tuberculosis. Microscopic 
examination reveals numerous diverticula in the walls of the vas, and the tetiology is 
obscure. 

The seminal vesicles tend to harbour infection in much the same manner as the gall- 
bladder. In many instances the infection commences during an attack of gonorrhaa, 
but subsequently there is a mixed infection with other organisms, tlie effects of which 
are usually insiciious rather than dramatic. The actual lesion may be fibroid thickening 
or an empyema of the vesicle, the so-called pus tube. Locally there may be symptoms of 
irritation of the base of the bladder and posterior urethra, very often associated wim 
prostatitis. Naturally enough, a diagnosis of chronic prostatitis may be made and the 
more important lesion overlooked. In other cases chronic epididymitis may also be 
associated with vesiculitis, a definite indication for vasotomy or vasectomy. _ hletastMic 
lesions resulting from toxic absorption may be .seen ns arthritis, fasciitis or iritis. The 
condition is also particularly associated with a peculiar mental state of depression m 
whicli various sexual symptoms may occur. Haemntospermia may also be noticed, but 
personally I have found that in the majority of instances of hrematospermia as w 
isolated symptom, no demonstrable lesion can be found and the patient can be reassured. 
In vesiculitis the posterior urethroscope usually reveals very definite changes sddi 
polyposis, congestion of the colliculus, and pus exuding from the ejaculatory ducts. The 
treatment consists in massage and diatlierrhy with the passage of a Kollman dilator or 
large bougie. After massage, bladder lava,ge with prejjarations of silver is often bene- 
ficial. MTicre relapsing infection of the cpididvmis is jjresent. vasotomy with irrigation 
of the vesicle with silver salts, as advocated by Belfield, is indicated. This appears to be 
the only way of vesicular medication, as catheterization of the ejaculatory ducts through 
an endoscope is not practicable in the majority of cases. In cases where the vesicle is 
merely a pus tube, vesiculectomy by perineal dissection is the onlv operation "bicb 
likely to produce permanent relief. This operation is one of considerable technical diffi- 
culty and, if carried out on both sides, is liable to be followed by impotence. 

Vesiculitis is often present with chronic cystitis secondary to enlargement of the 
prostate. It may account for those cases which show a flare of local sepsis after prosw- 
tectomy, and particularly for those in which the urinary infection lingers on for monms 
after the prostate has been removed. Tliis was stressed by Thomson Walker, who 
elaborated transvesical vesiculectomy to deal with it. In the m.ajoritv the condition 
appears to subside in due course — no doubt owing to the double effect of ligature of the 
vas stopping distension of the vesicle, and of efficient emptying of the bladder removing 
the infecting reservoir. One of the arguments to mv mind against the Harris n'pe w 
prostatectomy is that the posterior sutures are liable to interfere with the eliminarion of, 
even if not to produce, infection in the vesicle. 

Infections of die prostate may be classified as acute or chronic, and in both instances 
can reach the gland from the urethra or the blood-stream. I have often seen dental 
infection as the causative lesion of an acute or persistent chronic prostatitis. Acute 
infection other than that due to the gonococcus is rare and is usually due to blood- 
borne infection. In neglected cases perineal suppuration with the development of a 
complicated fistula-in-ano may result. ; 

Chronic prostatitis is usually the aftermath of gonorrhoeal infection, second.irv infect- 
'mr organisms being found. This is important, as the individual is not usually liable 
t °infet his partner and therefore can be spared the depressing psychological effects 
f aonrehension. The "condition is frequently associated w ith chronic vcsiculiris. and 
h *es”with it die tendency to sexual neurasthenia. Other infective foci in the urinaiy 
*”^V-ind elsewhere in the body should be searched for and. if found, treated appro- 
^ illustration, one might quote the S. coli infection of an abnoniial kidney 

orapicai dental infection. 
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Treatment consists in attention to the general health and well-being, and locally in 
prostatiC' massage, dilatation of the posterior urethra, instillation of siher preparations, 
and diathermy. 

The role of massage is of considerable interest, as it presumably produces its greatest 
effect by stimulating circulatory exchanges in the gland and producing reflex secretion, 
rather than by possible evacuation of infected foci. At any rate, this last effect would 
be definitely dangerous in view of the risk of local spread of infection and systemic 
absorption, which we not infrequendy see after too vigorous efforts on the part of the 
manipulator. 

There are two end-results of chronic prostatitis that are of considerable interest and 
importance — namely prostatic calculi and prostatic bar. Calculi consist of deposits of 
phosphates and carbonates on corpora amylacea, and are found in the deeper parts of 
the gland at a distance from the urethra. They are invariably associated with sclerosis 
of the neck of the bladder and trigone, so that, as Swift Joly has pointed out, the. 
prostate resembles a pie, the trigone forming the crust. Crepitus can very often be 
palpated on rectal examination, and the X-ray appearances are very typical, in some 
cases the individual lobes of the prostate being outlined. In many cases, calculi are 
discovered in the course of routine examination and are of no significance unless pro- 
ducing symptoms. Mfltatever method is used for their removal, should this be deemed 
necessarv', must deal with associated contraction of the bladder neck. Personally, I 
prefer a suprapubic approach, using the diathermy knife. 

Inflammatory bar at the bladder neck is one of the commoner causes of unsatisfactory 
micturition. In the prodromal stage a great deal can be done by treatment of the 
chronic prostatitis. Iii the later fibrous stage perurethral resection is indicated, but the 
inflammatory origin must be remembered and any reactivation of prostatitis following 
on operation treated energetically. All cases should be followed carefully and watched 
for fresh contracture. 

Non-specific urethritis is not infrequently seen following chemical irritation, the result 
of prophylactic or contraceptive irrigations. It also occurs, as mentioned previously, in 
mumps, meningitis, infective fevers, B. colt and Trichomonas infestation. Incidentally, 
this last is an example proving that non-specific urethritis is often a symptom of an 
undetected chronic prostatitis. Pyogenic urethral infection is usually associated with 
the insertion of foreign bodies, and in my experience nothing is more productive of 
urethritis than the indwelling catheter. A catheter must provoke a discharge from the 
urethral mucosa, and provided that this can escape freely from the meatus no harm will 
result. If, however, the catheter is large enough to plug the external meatus tightly, 
or if the catheter is retained by some contrivance which encircles the penis entirely — 
thereby occluding the lumen of the urethra round the external surface of the catheter — 
the results may be catastrophic. If the unfortunate patient is the victim of a spinal 
lesion the effects are enhanced. Catheters of the Foley type have achieved an enormous 
advance and should be more widely appreciated. Pyogenic infection is often resistant 
to treatment in cases where long-standing urethral strictures arc present. Urethrorrhtea 
should not be confounded with urethritis. 

Stenosing balanoposthitis associated with phimosis I have found to be a fairly common 
cause of urinary difficulty in the elderly, the symptoms being usually looselv attributed 
to prostatism. 

It is common to find a gross degree of meatal stricture in such cases, due to a secondary 
urethritis together with a filthy condition of the preputial sac. Circumcision is indicated, 
if necessary by a preliminary dorsal slit. A pyogenic infection under an irretractable 
prepuce may conceal a more sinister lesion. 

Peyronie’s disease, or indurative cavernositis, is a not uncommon and interesting con- 
dition of patchy fibrosis and calcification in the dorsal sheath of the corpus cavemosum, 
and often in the intercavernous septum. I have not been impressed by the results of 
radiotherapy in this condition, and as a rule, fortunately, it is not a cause of twoss 
disability. ' & - 

T^e rims of lymphogranuloma enters via the urethral mucosa, but does not as a rule 
produce any local lesion or manifestation other than some slight discharge, and probably 
escapes detection until the typical glandular involvement occurs. It is, of course, to all 
intents and purposes, unknown in a white population. 
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firmed by .serological tc.st.s and the clinical hi.story. lodidc.s and mcrcur)' should produce 
rc.solution, but occn.sionally orchidcctomy may be necessary. 

A form of epididymitis due to blastomycosis has been described at the Mayo Clinic 
by Jacobson {19-13) as part of a generalized blastomycotic infection of the genital tract, 
known in America a.s Gilchrist'.s di.scasc. The local elTccts resemble very closely those 
due to tuberculosis. 

Infections of the vas alone do not constitute a prominent surgical group. 

It is interesting that, although epididymitis is reputed to follow prostatectomy in 10% 
of cases where the vas has not hcen divided, it is very much less common to meet with 
ab.sccss formation and funiculitis round the .stump of the divided vas. A curious con- 
dition has been described recently by Benjamin (1943) as vasltis nodo.sa, 'n which the 
clinical features arc those of beading, clinically re.scmbling tuberculosis. Microscopic 
examination reveals numerous diverticula in the walls of the vas, and the miology is 
obscure. 

The seminal vesicles tend to harbour infection in much the same manner as the gall- 
bladder. In many instances the infection commences during an attack of gonotthra, 
but subsequently there is a mixed infection with other organisms, the effects of which 
are usually insidious rather than dramatic. The actual lesion may be fibroid thickening 
or an empyema of the vesicle, the so-called pus tube. Locally tliere may be symptoms of 
irritation of the base of the bladder and posterior urethra, very often associated wim 
prostatitis. Naturally enough, a diagnosis of chronic prostatitis may be made and the 
more important lesion overlooked. In other cases chronic epididymitis may also he 
associated with vesiculitis, a definite indication for vasotomy or vasectomy. hletasWic 
lesions resulting from toxic absorption may be seen as arthritis, fasciitis or iritis.^ the 
condition is also particularly associated with a peculiar mental state of depression •« 
which various sexual symptoms may occur. Hatmatospermia may also be noticed, but 
personally I have found that in the majority of instances of hatmatospermia as an 
isolated symptom, no demonstrable lesion can be found and the patient can be reassured. 
In vesiculitis the posterior urethroscope usually reveals very definite changes such as 
polyposis, congestion of the colliculus, and pus exuding from the ejaculatory ducts. The 
treatment consists in massage and diathermy with the passage of a Kollnian dilator or 
large bougie. After massage, bladder lavage with preparations of silver is often bene- 
ficial. Where relapsing infection of the epididvmis is present, vasotomy with irrigation 
of the vesicle with silver salts, as advocated by Belficld, is indicated. Tins appears to be 
the only way of vesicular medication, as catheterization of the ejaculatory ducts through 
an endoscope is not practicable in the majority of cases. In cases where the vesicle is 
merely a pus tube, vesiculectomy by perineal dissection is the only operation which is 
likely to produce permanent relief. This operation is one of considerable technical difli- 
culty and, if carried out on both sides, is liable to be followed by impotence. 

Vesiculitis is often present with chronic cystitis secondary to enlargement of the 
prostate. It may account for those cases which show a flare of local sepsis after prosta- 
tectomy, and particularly for those in which the urinary infection lingers on for monms 
after the prostate has been removed. This was stressed by Thomson Walker, tyi® 
elaborated transvesical vesiculectomy' to deal with it. In the majoritv the condition 
appears to subside in due course — no doubt owing to the double effect of ligature of the 
vas stopping distension of the vesicle, and of efficient emptying of the bladder removing 
the infecting reservoir. One of the arguments to my mind against the Harris type of 
prostatectomy' is that the posterior sutures are liable to interfere with the elimination of, 
even if not to produce, infection in the vesicle. 

Infections of the prostate may be classified as acute or chronic, and in both instances 
can reach the gland from the urethra or the blood-stream. I have often seen dental 
infection as the causative lesion of an acute or persistent chronic prostatitis. Acute 
infection other than that due to the gonococcus is rare and is usually due to blood- 
borne infection. In neglected cases perineal suppuration with the development of a 
complicated fistula-in-ano may result. 

Chronic prostatitis is usually the aftermath of gonorrhoeal infection, sccond.irv infect- 
ing organisms being found. This is important, as the individual is not usuallv liable 
to°infect his partner and therefore can be spared the depressing psychological effects 
of apprehension. The condition is frequently associated with chronic vesiculitis, and 
shares W'ith it the tendency to sexual neurasthenia. Other infective foci in the urinary 
tract and elsewhere in the body should be searched for and, if found, treated appro- 
"ateiv As illustration, one might quote the B. coU infection of .an abnormal kidney 
^'apical dental infection. 
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Treatment consists in attention to the general health and well-being, and locally in 
prostatic- massage, dilatation o£ the posterior urethra, instillation of silver preparations, 
and diathermy. 

The role of massage is of considerable interest, as it presumably produces its greatest 
effect by Simulating circulatory exchanges in the gland and producing reflex secretion, 
rather than by possible evacuation of infected foci. At any rate, this last effect would 
he definitely dangerous in view of the risk of local spread of infection and systemic 
absorption, which we not infrequently see after too vigorous efforts on the part of the 
manipulator. 

There are two end-results of chronic prostatitis that are of considerable interest and 
importance — namely prostatic calculi and prostatic bar. Calculi consist of deposits of 
phosphates and carbonates on corpora amylacea, and are found in the deeper parts of 
the gland at a distance from the urethra. They are invariably associated with sclerosis 
of the neck of the bladder and trigone, so that, as Swift Joly has pointed out, the 
prostate resembles a pie, the trigone forming the crust. Crepitus can very often be 
palpated on rectal examination, and the X-ray appearances are very typical, in some 
cases the individual lobes of the prostate being outlined. In many cases, calculi are 
discovered in the course of routine examination and are of no significance unless pro- 
ducing symptoms. lifTiatever method is used for their removal, should this be deemed 
necessary, must deal with associated contraction of the bladder neck. Personally, I 
prefer a suprapubic approach, using the diathermy knife. 

Inflammatory bar at the bladder neck is one of the commoner causes of unsatisfactory 
micturition. In the prodromal stage a great deal can be done by treatment of the 
chronic prostatitis. In the later fibrous stage perurethral resection is indicated, but the 
inflammatory origin must be remembered and any' reactivation of prostatitis following 
on operation treated energetically. All cases should be followed carefully and watched 
for fresh contracture. 

Non-specific urethritis is not infrequently seen following chemical irritation, the result 
of prophylactic or contraceptive irrigations. It also occurs, as mentioned previously, in 
mumps, meningitis, infective fevers, B. coli and Trichomonas infestation. Incidentally, 
this fast is an example proving that non-specific urethritis is often a symptom of an 
undetected chronic prostatitis. Pyogenic urethral infection is usually associated with 
the insertion of foreign bodies, and in my experience nothing is more productive of 
urethritis than the indwelling catheter. A catheter must provoke a discharge from the 
urethral mucosa, and provided that this can escape freely from the meatus no harm will 
result. If, however, the catheter is large enough to plug the external meatus tightly, 

or if the catheter is retained by some contrivance which encircles the penis entirely 

thereby occluding the lumen of the urethra round the external surface of the catheter 

the results may be catastropliic. If the unfortunate patient is the victim of a spinal 
lesion the effects are enhanced. Catheters of the Foley type have achieved an enormous 
advance and should be more widely appreciated. Pyogenic infection is often resistant 
to treatment in cases where long-standing urethral strictures are present. Urethrorrhoea 
should not be confounded with urethritis. 


Stenosing balanoposthitis associated with phimosis I have found to be a fairly common 
cause of urinary difficulty in the elderly', the symptoms being usually loosely attributed 
to prostatism. 

It is common to Arid a gross degree of meatal stricture in such cases, due to a secondary 
urethritis together with a filthy condition of the preputial sac. Circumcision is indicated^ 
if necessary by a preliminary dorsal slit. A pyogenic infection under an irretractable 
prepuce may conceal a more sinister lesion. 


Peyronie's disease, or indurative cavernositis, is a not uncommon and interesting rnn- 
dition of patchy fibrosis and calcification in the dorsal sheath of the cornus cavernneum 
and often in the intercavernous septum. I have not been impressed by the* results of 
radiotherapy in this condition, and as a rule, fortunately, it is not a cause of «oss 


disability. 


not a cause of gross 


The virus of lymphogranuloma enters via the urethral mucosa, but does not as a- rule 
produce any local lesion or manifestation other than some slight discharge, and probably 
escapes detection until the typical glandular involvement occurs. It is of course, to all 
intents and purposes, unknown in a white population. * 
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[February 24, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON ENURESIS 

Nr. T. Twistington Higgins : Enuresis lias been defined by Zappert (Meredith Cnrapbell) 
as: "TIic involuntary and usually unconscious voiding of large amounts of urine, which 
occurs predominantly during sleep, in the absence of organic disease of the nervous or 
urological systems.” " 

However, we cannot c.\cludc ‘‘voluntary enuresis”, i.c. the case of those children who, 
from some psychological aberration or, it may be. from degraded social custom, are 
deliberately dirty in their bnbit.s. 

Again, it is generally agreed that we should not begin to speak of “enuresis” until a 
child i.s 3^2 to 4 yeans old, but I think this needs som'c qualification. 

The normal child should have acquired control of its bladder function long before this. 
A healthy infant, properly trained, should be dry after IS months at the latest— many much 
earlier. Thereafter ‘‘accidental” mishaps should be rare events. If, in such an infant, 
there is frequent flooding, something is likely to be wrong. If this is not appreciated, a 
gross uropathy may well pass unrecognized in its early stages. Enuresis may te a 
prominent feature of certain rare diseases such as diabetes and hyperpiesia. Spina bifida 
occulta, when unassociated with other neurological signs, is a rare cause of enuresis, 
though this possibility should be borne in mind, particularly in the case of sacral defects, 

Organic Disease of Ihe Urological Sysleut 

Approximately one case in ten of enuresis in children will be found to have some 
organic disorder of the urinary tract, so that a comprehensive clinical examination directed 
in particular to the urinary organs is necessary. 

The urinary tract lesions to be expected are almost all due either to obstruction in the 
tract, or to infection, or to a combination of both. The history may at once provide 
suggestive evidence. If the wetting consists of the frequent and urgent voiding of smml 
quantities of urine, especially if there is any associated pain, and possibly', febrUe attacks, 
there is likely to be a urinary infection. Again, straining and difficiihy in the act of 
micturition point to an obstruction, and much may be learned in such a case from having 
the child pass its urine under our observation. 

Examination of the external genitals: (n) In the girl. Vulvovaginitis is the commonest 
lesion. It may only be slight and transient, but in my experience it is a frequent source 
of infection and enuresis. It is remarkable Iiow frequently both are cured with its dis- 
appearance. The lu-ethra should be inspected for signs of inflammation, malformation, 
&c. 

(6) In the boy. The external meatus should be examined for contraction, ulcera- 
tion or malformation. A glandular hypospadias is often unrecognized, and of course, 
with this deformity, contracture of the misplaced meatus is almost ahvay's the rule. 

Phimosis: It is generally agreed to-day that phimosis is rarely, if ever, a cause of 
enuresis. In ray view circumcision has no place in the treatment of enuresis. There )S 
no operation in surgery performed with so much frequency yet with such little cause as 
that of circumcision. 

Distended bladder and residual urine; If the bladder is distended then an effort should 
be made to estimate the residual urine. It only means passing a catheter after the child 
has voided as completely as possible. The presence of residual urine in anv quantity 
means obstruction of some sort, and is, therefore, a valuable sign. 

Urinary analysis; There should be a complete investigation of the urine, including 
culture. 

If examination has revealed nothing abnormal, then the enuresis may be assumed to be 
“functional”, and appropriate treatment adopted. If, after three m'ontlis, there is no 
improvement, a complete urological investigation should be made when an organic 
cause may be revealed, such as : 

Infections 

Acute and subacute infections are readily recognized and treatment by' drugs and diet 
nmmonlv successful. It is only when the infection is resistant, or when it recurs, when, 
fnrp some form of urinary obstruction is probably a complication, that a complete 
there! , . is necessary to determine treatment. This may involve anvthing 
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from simple dilatation, to possible extirpation of a chronic, infected focus. Even 
"when a urinar}’ infection has been cleared there may be a sterile, clear urine, a 
normal bladder with perhaps a mild dilatation of one or both ureters, or of the ren^ 
pelvis, or even of the calices. This mild abnormality may be associated with the child’s 
enuresis. We must picture the whole urinary duct as one co-ordinated neuromuscular 
mechanism, devised to ensure regular peristalsis, with proper filling and emptying of the 
reservoirs. This perfect arrangement is easily disturbed under the stress of inflammatory 
lesions, and irregular -peristalsis and spasm induced. Indeed active degenerative changes 
in the wall of the duct may follow serious and lasting infections, leading to permanent 
dilatation (ureterectasis). Such disturbances — irritable peristalsis and spasm — may well 
persist for varying periods after the actual infection has disappeared, and even when 
they are only demonstrable in the upper tract, bladder irritability, and enuresis are thus 
explained. 

All this is even more apparent in the bladder itself, where a cystitis which may have 
completely cleared up leaving a sterile urine, may nevertheless leave in its trail for a 
considerable period a degree of vesical irritability — which will determine an enuresis. 

Such bladders frequently' show an angry red hyperemia of the area around the internal 
urinarv meatus and adjacent part of the trigone, with perhaps a polypoid appearance — 
the commonly styled urethrotrigonitis. Like the primary cystitis which it probably 
follows, it is one of the commonest urological findings in girls with enuresis. Instillations 
of silver nitrate 1 -.500 are of use, and in some cases a touch or two with the diathermy 
electrode may benefit. 

Obstructive Lesions 

In boys it is the urethral obstructions which are important. The commonest, and 
happily also the simplest to deal with, is the contracted external urinary nieatus. The 
posterior urethral lesions and bladder-neck obstructions form an important group, pre- 
senting much difficulty in diagnosis and treatment in young children. The commonest 
of these lesions seems to be congestion or hypertrophy of the verumontanum. Valves 
in their various forms are rare and most of them provide a grave clinical picture with 
gross bladder distension, back pressure and renal degeneration. 

Institutional treatment- for “functional” enuresis is of great value in selected cases, 
but any impressive reduction in the incidence can only come from preventive measures — 
better homes and better upbringing of children. 


Mr. H. P. Winsbury-White : Chronic inflammatory changes in the posterior urethra 
and in the bladder are the commonest cause of disturbances of micturition at all ages 
and in both sexes. Routine cystoscopy and urethroscopy make this quite clear. Psychic 
and other influences from the central nervous system activate the involuntarv act of 
micturition more effectively in the presence of cvstitis and urethritis than when normal 
conditions exist. 

The bladder is commonly involved by a spread of infection from the urethra. Often 
only the front of the trigone is affected (urethrotrigonitis). 

In so-piled functional enuresis the younger the child the more constantly are these 
signs of inflammation in the bladder present (70%, Winsbury-Vffiite, Brit. J. Urol, 1941). 
In the older jdiildren and in many adults, the inflammation is commonly localized to 
the urethra (76%) or there is urethrotrigonitis, the more widespread inflammation having 
disappeared. ° 

The cv'stitis is often only in patches (fig. 1). The changes in question are obviously 
inflamrnator\' by comparison with the appearances seen in the terminal stage of frank 
cpes of cystitis. The urine accompanying these changes commonlv shows no evidence 
of infection. 

Polypi, granulomata, dilated gland orifices are present in the urethra in manv cases 
(figs. 2 and 3). 

It is obvious from careful cystoscopy and urethroscopy in children with general dis- 
turbances of micturition that many cases of enuresis are simpiv part of a large group 
whose svmptoms are due to inflammation involving the lower urinarv tract, particularlv 
(Spence and Moore, 1939; organic uropathy in 60?^ of 532 cases, Campbell, 
lyj/). tnyiortant data bearing on urethral changes and enuresis are also forthcoming 
trom a study of the three following groups in adults: (1) Those who suffered from enuresis 
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FIG. 1. — Photographs of coloured drawings made during cj-sloscopy of enuresis eases. ^ 3. ^ u 

marking posterior limit of trigone j note clear definition of individual vessels of uninflamed trigone (E. 
years), 2. Vessels at back of uninflamed trigone (P. S., female, 13 years). ' 3, Vessels of . ,,,^n£r 

wall ; note clear definition of vessels (same case as Ko. 2). 4. Vessels at back of inflamed trigone ; 

of the outline of blood-vessels; no evidence of infection in urine (J. C.> female, G years). ^ 5. in 

i.e. blood-vessels in a patch of inflammation at back of trigone (J. W., female, C years; no evidence oi 
urine). 0. Blurred outlines of vessels of inflamed bladder wall; other patches of c>*stitis were also present » 
evidence of infection in the urine ; compare with No. 3. 

FIGS, 2, 3 and 4 arc photographs of coloured drawings made during urethroscopy. The siews all depict chronic 
inflammatory changes. 



cTf- o 1 The changes involve the sinus pocularis, the verumontanum, and the left prostatic sinus (S. K..' ^ 

nr a<»e of 2 years\ 2. Gland orifices on roof of membranous urethra, dilated from past inflammaitoi^ 
rase as No 1) sf Filamentous inflammatory pro)cctions on roof of membranous urethra (K. M., 14 yea^ » 
a Se with enuresis). . 4. ^Gland orifices dilated from chrome infla^au^,_o_n^roofof_memb^^^ 


on roof of membranous urethra and 
urine). 


h'ldhood o’dv. (2) Those with whom enuresis has continued from childhood into 
aduu'life (3) Those in whom enuresis commenced in adolescent or adult life (fig. 4). 

1 1 nf the war mv own records show a ereat increase in the incidence 

Since the ^hUdren.^ This coincides with'\he known increase of non- 

of enuresis -^fp^rinns in the male sex during the same period. Inflammatorv con- 

specific ‘ -f ig and variations in the calibre of the urethra in children which lead 

"Su t.l'Cn S .*!> by 1" " P'™”"* <■«■). 
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Contracted urethra. — ^This can be determined only from a knowledge of the size that 
the urethra should be, in relation to age (Winsbury- White, 1941). The condition is fairly 
common, and is generally the result' of chronic inflammation. . 

Urethral inelasticity as indicated by variations in response to urethral dilatation is 



FIG, 3. — 1. A granuloma in the left prostatic sinus ; several small pits present on the front of base of verumontanum 
(B. P., 11 years ; enuresis and attacks of frequency since early childhood). 2. PoljTi on summit and granulomata 
on side of verumontanum (A. B., 12 years } enuresis since early childhood). 3. Innammatorj* hillocks on roof and 
right lateral wall of posterior urethra (see also No. C) (G. H., male, 17 years; enuresis and daily frequency since 
early childhood), 4. Inflammatory hillock on roof of posterior urethra (J. S., female, 13 years; enuresis since 
early childhood), Small granuloma on verumontanum (E. J., 14 years). C. Stricture on right lateral w^l of 
bulbous urethra ; and infected follicle (same as No. 3). 



. 4.— 1. Large g^uloma in left prosiaiic sinus (D. H., 22 years; enuresis since age of 7 years; residual 

unne : - oz.). CoUecuon of pclj^i on verumontanum (E, S.i IS years; enuresis and frequenc>* since early child- 
hood). .1 : _r 1 . /» 

enuresis s 
male ; 

enuresis: . , , v. 

sinus and inflammatory- patches on wall of posterior urethra (H. B., 35 years ; 


enuresis for 4 years). 


also important, and the following extremes of dilatabilitv of the urethra in the male were 
noted in enuresis cases: 


Age of patient (in years) 
Lowest dilatability (Charriere) 
Highest dilatability (Charriere) 


5 9 13 

14 17 21 

18 ■ 21 25 
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This is a group of cases which give a good response to treatment by urethral dilatation. 

Iiilraveiioin: urography commonly displays ntinor pathological changes in the upper 
urinary tract in enuresis cases (60%, Winsbury-White, 1941). Similar elTects are noted 
in adults without enuresis who have chronic inflammation of the posterior urethra. These 
consequences frequently take the form of mild dilatations. Congenital dilatations are 
an obvious cause of enuresis in certain cases. 


Residual urine is an important accompaniment of many cases of enuresis (16-2%, 
Campbell, 1937). Such cases arc prone to attacks of urinary infection. 

The urine . — There Is plenty of evidence both experimental and clinical to substantiate 
the view that inflammation may be present in the urinary tract without conoboration 
of its presence in the urine (Thiele and Emblcton. 1913; K. M. Walker, 1922: Cabot, 
1936). 

Treatment . — Selected cases respond favourably to urethral dilatation. A general 
anaesthetic should always be used for children. 


Treatment by dilatation of a chronic focus of inflammation in the urethra, improves 
the condition by promoting drainage from the focus. In a series of cases previously 
published by me (1941), the results of treatment by this method were shown to be cessation 
of enuresis for periods varyitig from three months to two years in 58%. 

Fulguration of urethral polypi is necessary in some cases. Successful treatment by 
urethral dilatation depends upon observing certain rules: (1) Special instruments for 
children should be used (Winsbury-Whitc, 1941): (2) the cases should be selected bv 

urethroscopy and cystoscopy; (3) meatotomy is first required in a large number of 
males; (4) a catarrhal condition in any sj'stem of the body contra-indicates treatment; it 
will cause a relapse when it occurs following treatment: (5) it is uise to delay treatment 
in very young patients; (6) a month should be the shortest interval between treatments: 
(7) several treatments may be necessary. 

An extension of this' paper, with further details of cases, will be published in the 
September number (1944) of the British yournal of Urology. 
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Dr. Wilfrid Sheldon : Enuresis is by no means confined to the poorer sections of the 
community, but is met with throughout the social grades. \Wtile in voung children it 
occurs about equally between the sexes, in the second half of childhood it is more 
common in boys than girls. In an inquiry among 5,000 children between 5 and 10 years 
of age, in ivei! ordered, good Residential Homes for Poor Law Children, the incidence 
was found to be 5%. Three out of every five cases were bovs. 

I classify the cases into (1) Those associated with organic disease directiv affecting the 
urinary tract. (2) Those in whom there is a disorder of healtli in some other system of the 
body, tending to promote or perpetuate enuresis. No child falling within eitlier of 
these first two groups should be regarded as a functional enuretic. 

The three remaining groups are: (3) Tliose in whom enuresis is associated with 
evidence of mental retardation. (4) Functional enuresis which has persisted from infancy. 
(5) Functional enuresis which has appeared in later childliood after an interval of some 
vears in which the child has shotvn satisfactory sphincter control. 

In the first group— besides children with deformities and infections of the urinary 
passages— are those in whom there is enuresis with pronounced polydipsia such as is met 
with in diabetes mellitus, diabetes insipidus, and chronic interstitiarnephri’tis. If nocturnal 
enuresis occurs, it is combined tvith either diurnal enuresis, or frequency of micnirition, 
and this association is of clinical importance, because the functional nocturnal enuretic 
usually has good control of his bladder during the dav. 

If nocturnal enuresis is accontpnnied by diurnal frequency or actual enuresis there is 
probably an underlying organic defect. 

That persistent or recurrent infection of the urine is often associated with some 
underlying deformity of the urinary tract, is now common knowledge, and children 
showing such infection should be subnntted to a complete urological investigation. I 
have vtt to see the boy in whom enuresis could be attributed solely to phimo^s. That 
spina bifida occulta is sometimes assoaated with intractable enuresis is probably true, 
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but operation on the spine for the cure , of enuresis has little justification. Relief from 
enuresis is rarely obtained by reducing the acidity of the urine. 

The treatment of enuresis should not be undertaken until a complete physical examin- 
ation has been made. 

The cliild whose enuresis is associated tvith chronic indigestion is not likely to learn 
dry habits until the digestion has improved. The output of urine in enurctic children 
is sometimes much greater during the night than by day, and I think this is sometimes 
to be attributed to persistent digestive upset. The perineal irritation caused by thread- 
worm infection mav possibly contribute to bed-wetting - in much the same way as may 
balanitis, but more 'often the worm infection is part and parcel of an underlying chronic 
indigestion. 

Children with allergic rhinitis often wet their beds, and that there is a close connexion 
between their allergic condition and their enuresis can often be demonstrated by the 
improvement in both conditions, either as a result of desensitization or by the employment 
of anti-allergic drugs as ephedrine. A tablet of '/z gr. given at be'dtime over some 
weeks may banish enuresis. These children usually tolerate ephedrine vert- well, and 
if necessary the dose can be worked up to 1 or even 2 gr. at bedtime. 

The voting child whose wetting is associated with an ammoniacal smell to the bedding, 
and whose buttocks and perineum are reddened and sore requires a reduction of his 
fat intake, especially milk fat. This may be all that is required to enable the child 
to keep a dry bed. 

Enuresis associated with mental retardation is most resistant to treatment. I refer 
not so much to the gross types of mental deficiency, with easily recognized physic.al 
stigmata, but to those children who are to be classed ns dull and backward, unable to 
keep pace with their fellows, and with a poor capacity for concentration. It is often 
difficult to inculcate into these children a sense of right and wrong, and the methods 
of browbeating and intimidation are worse than useless. This calls for a strong but 
sympathetic personality in the parents, who often stand in need of our encouragement 
jiist as much as do the children. 1 think some form of bribery, such as a child will 
appreciate in return for a dry bed, may be legitimately used for these children. The 
use of drugs in this group is almost uniformly disappointing. Thyroid, which has been 
recommended in the treatment of enuresis, is in my experience as valueless in this 
group as in any other. 

In those children, physically and mentally in good health, who have never learned 
to keep a dry bed, the original fault may lie in defective early training. . Training should 
include the withholding of fluid after the tea meal, and forgoing the supper meal. 
The child should make a conscious effort to empty the bladder completely on retiring, 
and, if necessary, within an hour of going to bed. In any case they should be rousS 
again after four hours to pass water, and this time of rousing should not vary from one 
night to the next. The rousing should be done thoroughly, so that the child knows what 
he is doing, and not be “sat out” while leaning against his mother, more asleep than 
awake. If the child wets in the early morning hours, a second rousing should be carried 
out after another four hours. This training may have to be carried out for a few 
weeks by the parents. Praise for a dry night is infinitely better than scoldings for a wet 
one. 

Treatment by suggestion, such as belladonna in increasing doses, or a more powerful 
suggestion such as stretching the bladder by distension may help to bring about a cure. 

Some children who have been dry for some years, may revert to persistent wetting at 
night. Often the trouble dates from some tcmporaiy- lowering of health, such as an 
infectious fever; but the surprise and disappointment occasioned by the enuresis has so 
drained the child’s self-confidence, that the wetting continues long after the initiating 
cause has been forgotten. These children are usually intelligent and sensitive, acutelv 
conscious of their misfortune, and ready to be devastated by hard words or criticism. The 
fumlamental object in de.aling with these children lies in restoring their self-confidence 
either m hospital or in their own home: in the latter case, the parents' attitude must com- 
bine encouragement with unfailing confidence in their child’s eventual recovery. ' 

Lastly tbcrc is a small group that the war has brought to mv notice, and that concerns 
eiacuatcd children who intcntionallv wet their- beds to i;ain some advaiitaf'e such as 
being allowed to return home. ' ' . ' 

. Strauss ; Experiments have shown that even the smallest emotional exper- 

iences arc accompanied by a contraction of the bladder. Urine and urinarv .-ictivities 
then, are possessed of powerful emotional and libidinal significance: and "by far the 
greater number of cases of enuresis arc of psychological rather than of urological import- 
M.vv— Uroc. 2 ' . 
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This is a group of cases which give a good response to treatment by urethral dilatation. 

hilravcmus tirograplty commonly displays minor pathological changes in the upper 
urinary tract in enuresis cases (60%, Winsbury-Whitc, 1941). Similar effects are noted 
in adults without enuresis who have chronic inflammation of the posterior urethra. Tliese 
consequences frequently take the form of mild dilatations. Congenital dilatations are 
an obvious cause of enuresis in certain cases. 

Resichial urine is an important accompaniment of many cases of enuresis (!6-2(‘o, 
Campbell, 1937). Such cases arc prone to attacks of urinary infection. 

The urine . — There is plenty of evidence both experimental and clinical to substantiate 
the view that inflammation may be present in the urinary tract without corroboradon 
of its presence in the urine (Thiele and Embleton, 1913; K. M. Walker, 1922: Dbot, 
1936). 

Treatment . — Selected cases respond favourably to urethral dilatation. A general 
antesthetic should always be used for children. 

Treatment by dilatation of a chronic focus of inflammation in the urethra, improves 
the condition by promoting drainage from the focus. In a scries of cases previously 
published by me (1941), the results of treatment by this method were shown to be cessation 
of enuresis for periods varying from three months to two years in 58%. 

Fidguration of urethral polypi is necessary in some casc.s. Successful treatment by 
urethral dilatation depends upon observing certain rules: (I) Special instruraent.s lot 
children should be used (Winsbury»White, 1941); (2) the cases should be selected b) 

urethroscopy and cystoscopy; (3) meatotomy is first required in a large number ot 
males; (4) a catarrhal condition in any system of the body contra-indicates treatment: it 
will cause a relapse when it occurs following treatment: (5) it is wise to delay tre,itroeiit 
in very young patients; (6) a month should be the shortest interval between treatments: 
(7) several treatments may be necessary’. 

An extension of this' paper, with further details of cases, will be published in the 
September number (1944) of the British Journal of Urology. 
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Dr. Wilfrid Sheldon : Enuresis is by no means confined to the poorer sections of the 
community, but is met with throughout the social grades. While in young children it 
occurs about equally between the sexes, in the second half of childhood it is more 
common in boys than girls. In an inquiry among 5,000 children between 5 and 10 year-s 
of age, in well ordered, good Residential Homes for Poor Law Children, the incidence 
was found to be 5%. Three out of every five cases were boys. 

I classify the cases into (1) Those associated with organic disease directly affecting tho 
urinary tract. (2) Those in whom there is a disorder of health in some other system of the 
body, tending to promote or perpetuate enuresis. No child falling within either of 
these first two groups should be regarded as a functional enuretic. 

The three remaining groups are: (3) Those in whom enuresis is associated with 
evidence of mental retardation. (4) Functional enuresis which has persisted from infancy. 
(5) Functional enuresis which has appeared in later childhood after an interval of some 
vears in which the child has shown satisfactory sphincter control. 


In the first group— besides children with deformities and infections of the urinary 
passages — are those in whom there is enuresis with pronounced polydipsia such as is met 
with in diabetes mellitus, diabetes insipidus, and chronic interstitial nephritis. If nocturnal 
enuresis occurs, it is yombined with either diurnal enuresis, or frequenev’ of micturition, 
and this association is of clinical importance, because the functional nocturnal enuretic 
usually has good control of his bladder during the day. 

If nocturnal enuresis is accompanied by diurnal frequency or actual enuresis, there is 
probably an underlying organic defect. 

That persistent or recurrent infection of the urine is often associated with some 
underlying deformity of the urinary tract, is now common knowled.ee, and children 
showing such infection should be subnntted to a complete urological investigation. I 
have vet to see the hoy in whom enuresis could be attributed solely to phimos^. That 
spina bifida occulta is sometimes associated with intractable enuresis is probably true, 
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side of the thigh due to involvement of the obturator and sciatic nerves and (c) b) 
lymphatics which pass up between the reaum and peritoneum of the pouch of Douglas 
to the posterior abdominal wall; hence metastases in the bodies of vertebra: and certain 
tissues within the thorax. 

There are three structures within the vicinity of the primary' growth which are ne«r 
invaded These are the mucous membrane of the rectum, the vesiculse seminales, and the 
triangular ligament. The illustration shows quite clearly how, in an extensive carcinoma. 








W I 

, ■ \7,*vvr7' 


Deposits in cancellous tissue of lumbar 
vcrtebrs. 


Vertical section of prostate shov.Tng growth 
extending along cellular plane between the 
rectum and the pouch of Douglas ; the mucous 
membrane of the former has not been in- 
vaded- Kote how cancer cells have surrounded 
the seminal vesicle but not penetrated its wall. 


the cancer cells grip the seminal vesicle, but do not penetrate it, and travel along the 
submucous lymphatics of the rectum without causing ulceration of its mucous membrane. 
The triangular ligament is a powerful barrier, but its defence is weak at the point where 
it is in contact with the membranous urethra. Here are hunphatics just beneath the 
mucous membrane which occasionallv convey cancer cells to the penis itself. On one 
occasion I mistook a growth in the glans penis for the primary lesion and was on the 
point of amputating the organ when it occurred to me to make a rectal examination. The 
whole picture was then revealed. 

Accurate diagnosis often presents considerable difficulties. There arc cases which on 
rectal palpation will leave no doubt in the mind of the clinician. Thev arc the stonv, 
hard mass, which, to the examining finger, seems to have no boundaries. A small fibro- 
adenoma can easily be mistaken for a malignant nodule, and vice versa. Thev can be 
enucleated with case, and it may require a number of serial sections of the mass removed 
in order to demonstrate the presence of a carcinoma. Sometimes it is cquallv difficult 
to distinguish between chronic inflammation and cancer of the prostate. Both diseases 
spread beyond the capsule of the gland and give rise to impaired mobilitv on bimanual 
examination. 

Cystoscopy and X-ravs are valuable aids to accurate diagnosis, the latter demonstrates 
whether the hard nodules felt in the prostate are calculi and also whether there are anv 
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enurctics tlLifnmlfngst'mhe^s^ The vi’cfv'^thaT'' r"' ’*• frequemiy amongst 

little to support it, and circumcision as n merh ''' tc»olog'ral importance has 

It and must be regarded as nsycholo?icollv rl-.n ” treamient has nothing to commend 
rntlrer than through their^nharSi^ 

functtonnl cnurctics "into primarv and" properties. It is possible to divide 

Sion to primitive disposit'ions and driv^ by 'h-fv^oT';! 

plcastirc, more hiclily libidimVed . ^ symptom— infantile vesical 

love and protection, dc.structivencss and the ^ 

the taps, tubes and holes of t)i<> im/t,, i ‘ire interested and curious about 

are so emotionallv charired that they ov!! out of them. These preoccupations 

code of nursery morals and st'andny/l • in sleep when the restrictive 

primary group' i^ tSotmh unln^a P”™' °f tteatnient for the 

suitably equipped centre.s* About 50<'^ of sec ““'nterpreted) play-activities in 

suggestion^ lii ^‘^condarv enuresis dm h'-P"“* 

IS meant amcierv .nytei.-^r T - *)*’'Pt®iri is due to secondary amyietr", bv ivbicb 


suggcst'ion. In secondarv’ enuresis the symntZ"-^^^^ enurctics respond well .„ 
is meant anxiety arising in cnnncvtn. ^ *i? -secondary amviety", by ivbicb 

of the symptom itself “Sernnd-i *'• ‘^tnotionally over-determined anticipation 
because IheVimary anxietie” ^ i" this special inLnce 

(enuresis, psvcbose.xual imnorence -i*^*^*^ -supposedly the original cause of the symptom 
and have ceased to be of ^causal *tavc faded into the background 

(1) Suggestions intended to "allav .sefondarv^nxil fv ‘t(e of Wo kinds: 

a kind of conditioned reflex in the bladder V- Suggestions designed to produce 

own alarm-clock, as it were am wake ’’^tidder to act like its 

Since the war T "P '‘"ic to prevent accidents. 

children who usually" ttfrn out to'^ belone to^b problem, first amongst evacuated 

amongst unwilling ronscript soldiers udm lia, ’’["""tv' Rtoup of cnuretics, and secondly 

militnrTr n*l%C Icnrni thnr fh/=*v ran ctirrrcefiilli* rvfldc 


amongst unwilling conscript soldiers^ pnmar\t group of cnuretics, and secor 

military service from the start bv alead i” " “ successfullv ev 

to differentiate between the gcnufne" casf anHle mali'ngLS' “ ’* ''''' 


Service^ and I **fnvestigat^"tlicm*^h^^'^** ' ^ ninny cases of enuresis occur in the 
In the vast majority Kes cmosJlv^^ urethroscopy, and urine-analySis, 

Very rarely is a median prosmtic ' bar\jresem'"“uret7^^ "hen the urine is infected, 
means of distinguishing between die conicnita^and [hr as a certain 

on withdrawing the urethroscone fmna rtL 1 1 acquired cases. In the former, 

be seen at the^ same timrthTtfm W iuternal meatus can 

relaxed condition of the internal snhinrrpr come into view, indicating a 

be seen if the instrument de imssed 4 ^^’ 

further withdrawn into the posterior urethra As horizontal or if it is 
there is usually some abnormalkv°to"be' seen hi* -frn' ''"^I’uiy-White has pointed out 
projections of the internal meatus' polvnosis r,F rh uases, sucli as inflammatory 

genual inflammation, which usualfy resnonrf or evidence of chronic 

both. respond satisfactorily to dilatation, diathermy, or 


No mention had been made of a possible onpras' 
gracilis transplant, or some other surgical proe'edme.^""^ congenital enuresis by 


The President : The radiological finding of spina bifiu, 
prove that this is the cause of 'enuresis. Cvstosronv necessarily 

show any neurogenic lesion present, and in siirh ^’■.oSiuphy, and cystometry will 

times indicated. ' e.xplorntion of the spine is some- 


DISCUSSION: TREATMENT OP CARQNOMA OF PROSTATE 

Mr. Clifford Morson : The surgical trenOneut of 
pathology of carcinoma as it affects die prostate gland °f the prostate . — Tiic 

similarity to breast cancer is remarkable, in“St$Tyin::^-'"-uy^<^ccts. ru 
between the microscopic sections. Both form metastases in l difficult to distinguish 

the formation of fibroblasts. The cancer cells from" the both readily stimulate 

paths: (a) By lymphatics which follow the course of the spread by three distinct 

groin; hence the solid oedema of leg and lower abdomen mVr* “Kerens to glands in the 
ivmnh.Ttics in the pelvic cellular tissue which spread out f-.r, occasions, (b) By 

Is the sciatic notch and iliac bone: hence thp n”-*^ from the base of the 

Ot-nce the pain at the b-ork nn.l 


lymphatics in the pelvic cellular tissue which spread out fTnw'V” f”" (b) By 

Ijladder towards the sciatic notch and iliac bone: hence rhn' 

oc pain at the back and inner 
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side of the thigh due to involvement of the obturator and sciatic nerves J’- 

Ivmphatics which pass up between the rectum and peritoneum of the pouch 
to the posterior abdominal wall; hence metastases in the bodies of vertebrae and certain 
tissues within the thorax. 


There are three structures within the vicinity of the primarv' growth which are nev^r 
invaded. These are the mucous membrane of the rectum, the vesiculae seminales, and the 
triangular ligament. The illustration shows quite clearly how, in an extensive carcinoma. 



^ Note 
triangular 
Ugament 
as barrier 
to spread 
of cancer 
cells to 
perineum 


Deposits in cancellous tissue of lumbar 
vertebra. 


Vertical section of prostate shov.’ing growth 
extending along cellular plane between the 
rectum and the pouch of Douglas ; the mucous 
membrane of the former has not been in- 
vaded. Note how cancer cells have surrounded 
the seminal vesicle but not penetrated its wall. 


the cancer cells grip the seminal vesicle, but do not penetrate it, and travel along the 
submucous lymphatics of the rectum without causing ulceration of its mucous membrane. 
The triangular ligament is a powerful barrier, but its defence is weak at the point where 
it is in contact with the membranous urethra. Here are lymphatics just beneath the 
mucous membrane which occasionally convey cancer cells to the penis itself. On one 
occasion I mistook a growth in the glans penis for the primary lesion and was on the 
point of amputating the organ when it occurred to me to make a rectal examination. The 
whole picture was then revealed. 

Accurate diagnosis often presents considerable difficulties. There are cases which on 
rectal palpation will leave no doubt in the mind of the clinician. They are the stonv, 
hard mass, which, to the examining finger, seems to have no boundaries. A small fibro- 
adenoma can easily be mistaken for a malignant nodule, and vice versa. Thev can be 
enucleated with ease, and it may require a number of serial sections of the mass removed 
in order to demonstrate the presence of a carcinoma. Sometimes it is equally difficult 
to distinguish between chronic inflammation and cancer of the prostate. Both diseases 
spread beyond the capsule of the gland and give rise to impaired mobility on bimanual 
examination. 

Cystoscopy and X-rays are valuable aids to accurate diagnosis, the latter demonstrates 
.vhether the hard nodules felt in the prostate are calculi and also whether there are anv 
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metastascs in the bony pelvis. The X-rays do not often reveal the presence of deposits 
in the bodies of vertebrae. 

Cystoscopy shows if there arc nodules around the internal meatus and if there is 
oedema of the mucous membrane of the bladder base. In chronic inflammation these 
changes do not occur, nor arc they observed in early malignant disease. 

Biopsy, of course, is a certain way of establishing the diagnosis. A portion of the 
gland can be removed either by suprapubic evstotomv or transurethral rcseaion. For 
such a purpose cystotomy is . seldom justiliablc. "On account of the small amount of cancer 
tissue present in doubtful cases transurethral resection may also fail, but it is often worth 
the attempt. If, on catheterization there is a feeling of grittincss as the instrument passes 
along the prostatic urethra, this is a sure sign of malignant disease if the X-rays arc negative 
to calculi. The measurement of residual urine docs not hcljt much, for the quantity 
retained in the bladder varies according to the tvpe of growth, being absent in the scirrhous 
variety and present in the adenocarcinoma. It is vari.ablc in chronic prostatitis, P.ain 
referred to the thigh and back, and the .so-called “girdle" pain are sure indications of 
cancer. Progressive loss of weight is also another indication associated with it. 

The surgical treatment may be divided into radical and palliative. The so-called radical 
operations are excision of the whole prostate and bladder base by cither (n) the supra- 
pubic route or (h) the perineal. The insertion of radium needles is another attempt to 
destroy the whole mass. Castration is the surgeon's method of practising hormone therapy: 
a very crude procedure. Then we have suprapubic cystotomy and transplantation of the 
ureters into the bowel, and transurethral resection which arc performed for the relief 
of urinary obstruction, complete or incomplete. Finally there is enucleation of an 
adenomatous mass in which a malignant nodule is found on microscopic examination. 
The suprapubic and perineal excisions of cancer of the prostate are, in my opinion, un- 
justifiable operations. I speak from experience for 1 have performed them many times. 
Mr, Cy’ril Nitch in his paper on the conservative treatment of carcinoma of the prostate, 
which was read before the meeting of the International Society of Urology at Vienna tn 
1936, makes the following statement: “The brilliant results of Hugh Young in this field 
have not been attained by others, and Morson of London states in a recent paper that he 
has given up the radical operation he devised some years .ago as the results were so 
disappointing. No patient survived longer titan .about five years; the expected duration of 
life of the untreated case.” Nitch then goes on to say : “In an experience extending over 
twenty-five years I have come to the same conclusion, for I have seldom seen a case of 
undoubted carcinoma of the prostate in which I considered the risks of such a severe 
operation were justifiable.” 

The insertion of radium needles into the prost.ate by way of the perineum and bladder 
presents a different picture. The two techniques described by Nitch' (Transactions of 
the International Society of Urology, VI Kongress, Wien, Sejjtembcr S-12, 1936) have given 
the following results : . 

Technique A, 20 cases . — One lived ten years and another lived eight ve.ars without signs 
of recurrence. One at the time of writing w'.as alive and well, five vears afterwards. The 
remaining 17 all died within three years, the average duration of life being one year ten 
months. 

Technique B, 7 cfl.se.s.— Two alive and well five years afterwards, with no signs of 
recurrence. Two alive and well three yc.ars .after with no recurrence and two one and a 
half years after. One lived three ye.ars and then died with metastases in the bones. 

My experience of radium treatment which dates from 1913 is similar to that of Nitch. 
No cases established as carcinoma survived five ye.ars. I have tried every known technique, 
the National Radium Commission having loaned radium to St. Peter's Hospital for this 
investigation. 

I have nothing but condemnation for castration. All it docs is to cause atrophy 
of the seminal vesicles and normal prost.atic tissue. There is no scientific evidence 
that a single cancer cell is destroyed. Temporarv improvement in micturition is brought 
about by the atrophy of normal tissue in the region of tlie prost.atic urethra. 

In an annotation with the title pf Castration for Cancer of the Pro.st.atc", in .a recent 
issue of a medical journal, the writer stated that “it is common knowledge that hilatcr.al 
castration leads to .shrinkage of benign enlargenients. He went on to sav that on these 
(rrounds it was reasonable to hope that castration by causing atrophy of secreting cells 
and <Tener.aI deturgescence of the gland might relieve local tension and therefore mitiga- 
tion ^f pain luicbt be expected. After quoting Kretschmer's paper that there was no 
evidence of a oermanent cure he went on to say: “We must have patience. Five or more 
vears must he allowed to go by before a serious attempt can be made to assess the enra- 
t've as distinct from the palliative, value of this treatment”. Here we have a number 
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of fundamental errors. In hyperplasia or adenomatous disease of the prostate bilateral 
castration causes no alteration in the size of the gland. 

As for atrophy of secreting cells relieving pain the author is obviously unaware 
carcinoma of the prostate is painless so long as the disease is confined within the gland 
capsule. Lastly by stating that five or more years must elapse before the curative value 
of this treatment can be assessed he has forgotten that William White of Philadelphia 
practised the operation in 1893. How much longer are we to wait before a definite opinion 
can be given? 

The surgical treatment for obstruction consists of the choice of three procedures, supra- 
pubic cystotomy, cndothermy, either vesical or transurethral, and ureteric transplantation. 
The advantage of endothermy by the vesical route is that a large amount of growth can 
be excised by the cutting current. The disadvantage is that often the suprapubic wound 
will not completely heal, and there is intermittent leakage of urine. By the transurethral 
approach the obstruction can be temporarily relieved without any suprapubic inter- 
ference. When retention recurs the operation can be performed again. The disadvan- 
tage is that endothermy, being an electric burn, promotes sepsis, and sepsis, super-imposed 
upon carcinoma, stimulates cancer cell proliferation. There may be also certain technical 
difficulties, owing to the size of the instrument. Ureteric transplantation into the bowel 
is a most satisfactory operation for the permanent relief of obstruction. Nitch has per- 
formed it with success and so have many others. Its only disadvantage is that a few 
patients have no resistance to the Bacillus coli, and we have no means of determining this 
before operation. The consequence is an early death from pyelonephritis. Finally there 
are the patients in whom a clinically malignant nodule has been overlooked in an adeno- 
matous prostate and suprapubic enucleation has been carried out with success. Cases 
of this kind have been seen at St. Peter’s Hospital, when ten or more years have elapsed 
before recurrence of the disease has been demonstrated. Experience of these cases 
brings us no nearer, however, to the solution of the problem of the cure of cancer of 
the prostate. 

My considered opinion of the place of surgery in the treatment of this disease is that it 
should only be adopted for the relief of urinary obstruction. The choice lies between 
evstotomy, transurethral resection and ureteric transplantation into the bowel. The 
patient should be told the advantages and disadvantages of all three metliods. My choice 
is a transurethral resection if it is technically easy, otherwise I favour cystotomy. 

During the past twenty-five years I have made a special study of the course of this 
disease at a Municipal Hospital containing 1,200 beds. I have found that whatever treat- 
ment I have applied to the primaty growth, very few cases survived longer than three 
years. The average number of admissions every year has been in the region of 50, but 
m nearly one-third of them the diagnosis has had to be revised. If the patient has been 
admitted with retention a cystotomy has been performed by the resident surgeon. These 
cases live in comparative comfort for about eighteen months, and then become bedridden 
and die within three years, riddled with metastascs. In one case, in which I had performed 
the so-called radical operation, a recto-vesical fistula formed, and for three years the 
patient passed all urine and feces through a suprapubic opening. An interesting fact 
was that in spite of the bladder having been a reservoir for all the excreta, the kidnevs 
were found to be normal at the post-mortem. Another case survived five years after a 
radical operation, and during this time passed all his urine per tiretlirani. He then died 
of a metastasis in the mastoid bone. 

We should remember that accurate diagnosis is difficult in many cases without a 
biopsy; and secondly surgical interference with the primars' growth, such as excision, 
resection, and the introduction of radium needles affords no hope of arresting the course 
of the disease. 

Professor E. C. Dodds : Some years ago Huggins of Chicago showed that in a large series 
of cases of carcinoma of the prostate treated by castration, valuable results were obtained 
in a number of them, and in some the results were dramatic. He decided therefore to in- 
vestigate very carefully the hormonal relationship of the prostate and of prostatic earci- 
noma. ‘ 

It has been known for a long time that the growth of the prostate depends noon 
secretion from the testis and that the full development of the prostate can be regarded as a 
secondary sexual character. Thus in prepubertal castration, the prostate remains small 
and insignificant, and it may be developed by the injection of androgens. It has also 
been shown that restrogens have a direct action on the prostate. If an animal be "iven 
doses of oestrogen over a prolonged period, enlargement of the prostate occurs and^ this 
may he counteracted by the administration of androgens. We have also the direct action 
of both these hormones upon the organ. 
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nietnstascs in the bony pelvis. The X-ravs do not often reveal the presence of deposits 
in the bodie.s of vertebrae. 

Cy.stoscopy shows if there are nodules around the internal meatus and if there is 
oedema of the mucous membrane of the bladder base. In chronic inflammation the.<e 
changes do not occur, nor arc they observed in early malignant disease. 

Biopsy, of course, is a certain wav of establishing the diagnosis. A portion of the 
gland can be removed cither by suitrapubic cvsiotomv or transurethral rescaion. For 
such a purpose cystotomy is seldom justiliablc. On acco’unt of the small amount of cancer 
tissue present in doubtful cases transurethral resection may also fail, but it is often worth 
the attempt. If, on catheterization there is a feeling of grittiness as the instrument passes 
along the prostatic urethra, this is a sure .sign of malignant disease if the X-rays are negative 
to calculi. The measurement of residua] urine does not help much, for the quannty 
retained in the bladder varies according to the type of growth, being absent in the scirrhous 
variety and present in the adenocarcinoma. It is variable in chronic prostatitis.^ Pain 
referred to the thigh and hack, and the so-called “girdle” pain are sure indioitions of 
cancer. Progressive loss of weight is also another indication associated with it. 

The surgical trcalment may be divided into radical and palliative. The so-callcd radical 
operations are excision of the whole prostate and bladder base by either {a) the supra- 
pubic route or (h) the perineal. The insertion of radium needles is another attempt to 
destroy the whole mass. Castration is the surgeon’s method of practising hormone therap' . 
a very crude procedure. Then we have suprapubic cystotomy and transplantation of tnc 
ureters into the bowel, and transurethral resection which are perfonned for the relict 
of urinary obstruction, complete or incomplete. Finallv there is enucleation of tin 
adenomatous mass in which a malignant nodule is found on microscopic exatumanon. 
The suprapubic and perineal excisions of cancer of the prostate are, in ray opinion, un- 
justifiable operations. I speak from experience for I have performed them many timK- 
Mr. Cyril Nitch in his paper on the conservative treatment of carcinoma of the prostate, 
which was read before the meeting of the International Society of Urology at Vienna m 
1936, makes the following statement: “The brilliant results of Hugh Young in tliis fido 
have not been attained by others, and Morson of London states in a recent paper that he 
has given up the radical ojjeration he devised some years ago as the results "'ere so 
disappointing. No patient survived longer than about five years; the expected duration ot 
life of the untreated case.” Nitch then goes on to say: “In an experience e.xtending over 
twenty-five years I have come to the same conclusion, for I have seldom seen a case oi 
undoubted carcinoma of the prostate in which I considered the risks of such a severe 
operation were justifiable.” 

The insertion of radium needles into the pro.state bv wav of tlie perineum and bladder 
presents a different picture. The two techniques described bv Nitch' (Transactions of 
the International Society of Urology, VI Kongre.ss, Wien, September 8-12. 1936) have g"un 
the following results: , 

Technique A, 20 cases . — One lived ten years and another lived eight years without signs 
of recurrence. One at the time of writing was alive and well, five years afterwards. The 
remaining 17 all died within three years, the average duration of life being one year ten 
months. 

Technique B, 7 cases . — Two alive and well five years afterwards, with no signs of 
recurrence. Two alive and well three years after with no recurrence and two one and a 
half years after. One lived three years and then died widr metastases in the bones. 

My experience of radium treatment which dates from 1913 is similar to that of Nitch. 
No cases established as carcinoma survived five years. I have tried every known technique, 
the National Radium Commission having loaned radium to St. Peter's Hospital for this 
investigation, 

I have nothing but condemnation for castration. All it does is to cause atrophy 
of the seminal vesicles and normal prostatic tissue. There is no scientific evidence 
that a single cancer cell is destroyed. Temporary improvement in micturition is brought 
about bv the atrophy of normal tissue in the region of the prostatic urethra. 

In an annotation with the title ^of Castration for Cancer of the Prostate’*, in a recent 
issue of a medical journal, the writer stated that "it is common knowledge that bilateral 
castration leads to shrinkage of benign enlargements.” He went on to sav that on these 
grounds it was reasonable to hope that castration by causing atrophy of secreting cells 
and t^eneral deturgescence of the gland might relieve local tension and therefore mitiga- 
tion ^f pain might be expected. After quoting Kretschmer’s paper that there was no 
evidence of a permanent cure he went on to say-: “We must have patience. Five or more 
^/.•)rs must bc\allowed to go by before a serious attempt can be made to assess the cura- 

• as distinct from the palliative, value of this treatment”. Here we have a number 
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Dr. W. M. Levitt ; In the treatment ot carcinoma of the prostate 1 shall describe ivhat 
can be achieved by radiotherapy without other treatment. The assessment of the value 
of radiotherapv in the treatment of anv deep cancer is not easy, since the variations in 
technique and' outlook of individual radiotherapists are so great. Moreover, progress in 
radiotherapeutic technique has been so rapid that no single radiotherapist who has moved 
with the times can look back on a series of cases treated by a uniform method. Recent 
research bv physicists in the field of radiation dosimetry has enabled us to achieve a 
very remarkable degree of accuracy in the direction of our beams of X-rays and in the 
localization of our X-ray dosage to any given region. The irradiation of a patient suffering 
from carcinoma has tended to become more and more a physical procedure carried out 
one fears, sometimes without due regard to the natural history of the spread of the disease 
and even’ without due application of clinical judgment to individual cases. In carcinoma 
of the prostate perhaps more than in any other kind of malignant disease, the indication 
is for irradiation of an adequate volume of tissue, even though the dosage may not be so 
high as is possible when the volume is limitied to the prostate and a very small shell of 
tissue surrounding it. 

In a recent paper before the Faculty of Radiologists, 1. G. Williams pointed out that in 
his series of cases of carcinoma of the prostate at the Middlesex Hospital the commonest 
sites for secondary’ deposits in bone were the venebne, especially the 4th and 5th lumbar, 
and the bones of the pelvic brim. He referred to the suggestion of Batson that the only 
anatomical system which fits the peculiar pattern of these bone metastases is the plexiform 
system of veins investing the sacrum, the lumbar spine and the wings of the iliac bones. 
Batson showed that the pelvic connexions of the deep dorsal vein of the penis are the 
same as those of the prostatic plexus. Thick radio-opaque material injected into the 
dorsal vein of the adult cadaver passed into the prostatic plexus, along the vessels of the 
lateral pelvic wall, and could be forced into the sacral canal and the veins of the iliac 
bones. The whole pattern is a replica of the spread of carcinoma of the prostate, and 
under certain conditions material injected in the dorsal vein could be made by direct 
spread to enter the veins in and about the sacrum and lumbar vertebrte and proceed up 
the spine eventually extending to the intercostal veins. If we can accept this account of 
the mechanism of metastatic formation in carcinoma of the prostate it is obvious that 
the indication in radiotherapy is for irradiation of a generous volume of tissue including 
the prostate and not for stricter and stricter limitation of the irradiation to the prostate 
itself. Thus, both highly concentrated small-volume irradiation bv X-rays and irradiation 
by interstitial radium would seem, on theoretical grounds, to he inferior to radiation 
by X-ray therapy with larger fields. My own experience seems to bear out the 
theoretical considerations. I always irradiate practically the whole of the true pelvis, 
even in early eases. 

40-50% of cases without known metastases improve considerably under radiotherapv. 
The symptoms improve until frequency and dysuria are completelv, or almost completely, 
relieved. As a result of his better nights, the patient gains weight and feels fit. On 
examination, remarkable changes are found to have occurred in the prostate and in many 
cases so marked is the improvement that on rectal examination it would be impossible 
to say that the patient had ever had a carcinoma in the gland. Nevertheless, these grati- 
fying results are not lasting. Their duration is variable. Some of the patients are carried 
oft with metastases before they get local recurrences, but even if metastases do not occur, 
sooner or later nearly all the primary growths do recur. Sometimes these successful results 
only last for a few months; in other cases they may last for two, three or even more vears. 
I have one or two cases which have been going long enough to permit the hope that there 
may be no recurrence. But these are the exceptions. 

The X-ray treatment of carcinoma of the prostate is beset with many difficulties and 
calls for the exercise of considerable clinical judgment. The great bugbear is infection, 
and this is, of course, much more prone to occur with a suprapubic evstotomy, though 
it may occur without. Pain supervening in the course of treatment of carcinoma of the 
prostate is always of bad prognostic importance, especially so if the pain is of the trigone 
irritation tvpe referred to the tip of the penis. Treatment should be interrupted immed- 
iately on the appearance of this symptom and very often relief can be obtained bv chemo- 
therapy at this stage. In weak and elderly patients especially there is a danger of ascend- 
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1 he composition of prostritic secretion has been shown to contain a number of sub- 
stances of an unexpected or unusual character. The most important from our present 
point of view is the phosphatase which acts best on the acid side of neutrality. Tlie phos- 
phatasc.s — i.e. enzymes capable of splitting up organic compounds of pho.spliorus such 
as'glycero-phosphatcs and tlic phosphate carbohydrate compounds — have been known for 
many years. Tlicy were first described in 1912 bv Grosser and Husicr in the kidney. In 
1923, an extensive scries of investigations were tmdertaken by Robison who showed that 
these ferments jtlayed a very important part in the calcification of bone. The optimum 
hydrogen ion in their activity was usiiallv well on the alkaline side of neutrality. It was 
not until 1934 that Davies. IJamann and Riedel showed that there was a second phospha- 
tase present in some tissues whose maximum activity was shown at a pH of 4-8. In 1935 
Kutschcr and Wolbergs showed that prostatic tissue was very rich in this acid phosphatase. 
In 1936 the Gutmans et nl. commenced a long scries of investigations which showed that 
the phosjjhatase content of the jirostatc was in a way a measure of its activity and tliat 
some of the phosphatase escaped into the scrum’. In castration of normal aninmls or man 
the acid serum phosphatase is low and can be raised by the injection of androgens. In 
carcinoma of the prostate, very high figures were obtained, and if such cases were castrated 
the acid scrum phosphatase fell with a concomitant improvement of the symptoms. It would 
appear therefore that the acid serum phosphatase is a method of diagnosing carcinoma 
of the prostate and of assessing the progress of treatment. There is a little difference o! 
opinion on the normal acid scrum phosphatase content. The most recent views of Huggins 
et at. are that anything below 3-25 units per 100 c.c. should be regarded as normal. In 
this country we usually consider 2-5 units to be the upper limit. It may well be diatjheiv 
are certain differences in technique that explain this .slight divergence. Between a and 
10 units give a strong suspicion of carcinoma of the prostate, whilst over 10 is diagnostic. 
Experience has shown that higher figures are obtained in patients with metastases. 

The objections to castration arc so obvious that one need not spend time discussing them. 
The possibility of producing an inhibition of the testis secretion by physiological means 
was considered. It has been known for some considerable time’ that large doses of 
ocstrogens would inhibit the anterior lobe of the pituitary and prevent the production of 
gonadotrophic hormone. Huggins, therefore, treated sonie cases by injection of ccstradio 
benzoate subcutaneously. Excellent results were obtained, but it is of course essential 
to maintain the subcutaneous injections over a prolonged period. It was natural that he 
should try to obtain the same results with the orally active synthedc oestrogen stillxcstrol. 
This substance, first produced in 1938 by my colleagues and myself, has been shown to 
possess all the biological activities of the naturally occurring ocstrogens, and at the same 
time to be highly active by mouth. It is moreover very cheap and can therefore be used 
on any scale more or less regardless of price. There now exists in the American literature 
descriptions of a series of cases of c.arcinoma of the prostate treated with stiibnestrol in 
which not only have the local symptoms completely disappeared, but the secondary 
deposits have also come under control. A bedridden invalid with severe nerve symptoms 
due to pressure of secondary deposits, was rendered completely normal and returned 
to his work. 

Dosage . — One can proceed in two ways: empirically, commencing with 1 mg. three 
times a day and increasing to. 5 or more until the symptoms come under control. Alter- 
natively, one can watch the progress of the treatment by the estimation of the acid serum 
phosphatase. Once this has been reduced to normal limits, we have been surprised at 
the small amount of stilbocstrol required to maintain the patient symptom-free. As to 
which synthetic cestrogen is to be recommended, I am afraid that at' present we have not 
sufficient experience. The impression is current amongst most clinicians that diencestrol 
is the most active and the least likely to give side effects such as nausea, and that 
hexoestrol occupies a position midway between dienmstrol and stilbosstrol. 

Finally, it cannot be too stronglv emphasized that no single member of the workers 
in this field has ever claimed that this treatment represents ,a cure. It would appear that 
a verv large number, of cases can be rendered symptom-free by the administration of 
synthetic mstrogcr.s; as to how long this can continue it is not possible to .say although 
cases have been maintained in perfect health for periods of over three years. Regarding 
rnechanism it is as yet too early to make any statement, but there can be little doubt 
that the whole scries of observations open up an entirely new and interesting approach to 

this problem. 
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Dr. W. M. Levitt ; In the treatment of carcinoma of the prostate I shall describe what 
can be achieved by radiotherapy without other treatment. The assessment of the value 
of radiotherapy in the treatment of any deep cancer is not easy, since the variations in 
technique and outlook of individual radiotherapists are so great. iSIoreover, progress in 
radiotherapeutic technique has been so rapid that no single radiotherapist who has moved 
with the times can look back on a series of cases treated by a uniform method. Recent 
research bv physicists in the field of radiation dosimetry has enabled us to achieve a 
very remarkable degree of accuracy in the direction of our beams of X-rays and in the 
localization of our X-ray dosage to any given region.- The irradiation of a patient suffering 
from carcinoma has tended to become more and more a physical procedure carried out 
one fears, sometimes without due regard to the natural history of the spread of the disease 
and even without due application of clinical judgment to individual cases. In carcinoma 
of the prostate perhaps more than in any other kind of malignant disease, the indication 
is for irradiation of an adequate volume of tissue, even though the dosage may not be so 
high as is possible when the volume is limitied to the prostate and a very small shell of 
tissue surrounding it. 

In a recent paper before the Faculty of Radiologists, I. G. Williams pointed out that in 
his series of cases of carcinoma of the prostate at the Middlesex Hospital the commonest 
sites for secondary deposits in hone were the vertebne, especially the 4th and 5th lumbar, 
and the bones of the pelvic brim. He referred to the suggestion of Batson that the only 
anatomical system which fits the peculiar pattern of these bone metastases is the plexiform 
system of veins investing the sacrum, the lumbar spine and the wings of the iliac bones. 
Batson showed that the pelvic connexions of the deep dorsal vein of the penis are the 
same as those of the prostatic plexus. Thick radio-opaque material injected into the 
dorsal vein of the adult cadaver passed into the prostatic plexus, along the vessels of the 
lateral pelvic wall, and could be forced into the sacral canal and the veins of the iliac 
bones. The whole pattern is a replica of the spread of carcinoma of the prostate, and 
under certain conditions material injected in tfie dorsal vein could be made by direct 
spread to enter the veins in and about the sacrum and lumbar vertebrae and proceed up 
the spine eventually extending to the intercostal veins. If we can accept this account of 
the mechanism of metastatic formation in carcinoma of the prostate it is obvious that 
the indication in radiotherapy is for irradiation of a generous volume of tissue including 
the prostate and not for stricter and stricter limitation of the irradiation to the prostate 
itself. Thus, both highly concentrated small-volume irradiation bv X-rays and irradiation 
by interstitial radium^ would seem, on theoretical grounds, to be inferior to radiation 
by X-ray therapy with larger fields. My own experience seems to bear out the 
theoretical considerations. I always irradiate practically the whole of the true pelvis, 
even in early cases. 


40-50% of cases without known metastases improve considerably under radiotherapy. 
The symptoms improve until frequency and dysuria are completely, or almost completely, 
relieved. As a result of his better nights, the patient gains weight and feels fit. On 
examination, remarkable changes are found to have occurred in the prostate and in many 
cases so marked is the improvement that on rectal examination it would be impossible 
to say that the patient had ever had a carcinoma in the gland. Nevertheless, these grati- 
fying results are not lasting. Their duration is variable. Some of the patients are carried 
off nith metastases before they get local recurrences, but even if metastases do not occur, 
sooner or later nearly all the primary growths do recur. Sometimes these successful results 
only last for a few months; in other cases they may last for two, three or even more years. 
I have one or two cases which have been going long enough to permit the hope that there 
may be no recurrence. But these are the exceptions. 

The X-my treatment of carcinoma of the prostate is beset with many difficulties and 
calls tor the exercise of considerable clinical judgment. The great bugbear is infection, 
and this is, of course, much more prone to occur with a suprapubic cystotomy, though 
It may occur without. Pain supervening in the course of treatment of carcinoma of the 
prostate is always of bad prognostic importance, especially so if the pain is of the trigone 
irritation tvpe referred to the tip of the penis. Treatment should be interrupted immed- 
iately on the appearance of this symptom and very often relief can be obtained bv chemo- 
therapy at this stage. In weak and elderly patients especially there is a danger of ascend- 
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ing infection if treatment is not interrupted immcdiatcl)’ on the appearance of this 
symjjtoni. Moreover in such patients X-ray dosage sliould be ]o\y and only ver\- cautiously 
increased as the treatment proceeds. The whole position in the treatment of infected cases 
of carcinoma of the prostate has heen altered by the advent of the siilphonamides. Pron- 
tosil is the best preparation because it is excreted in highest concentration in, the urine 
and small doses only are necessary in mnst eases. 1 use ]/• g. twice daily on the earliest 
.signs of vesical irritation and these do.sc.s do not cause depression or nausea. 

The function of radiation in the treatment of sccondarv deposits in carcinoma of the 
prostate is frankly palliative. So long as the deposits remain few and isolated pain can 
be more or less comjdetelv relieved and rccalcilication induced. This is now a matter 
of common experience and needs no elaboration. Unfortunatelv once secondary deposits 
in bone have appeared they very soon become -multiple and ton widespread for any hope 
of adequate irradiation. It is sometimes worth while irradiating selected deposits, such 
as deposits in the spine, in the hope of avoiding paraplegia. It is, however, probable 
that in general in the treatment of metastascs of carcinoma of the prostate X-ray therapy 
will be superseded by hormone therapy. 

In a fair proportion of cases of carcinoma of the prostate the growth can, by irradiation, 
be so severely damaged without undue damage to the healthy tissues and without undue 
risk to the patient as to lead to its apparent total regression and to paralyse its growth, 
for a variable period. Apparently' a similar result may' be brought about by the use of 
oestrogens, the effect of which is undoubtedly to damage the carcinoma cells, h “‘ts 
been suggested that X-rays may act, at least in part, by causing castration, but, in MCt 
good results have often been obtained in cases in wbich the testes have been carefully 
protected. Moreover, the interstitial cells are not affected by radiation. It is reasonaulc 
to suppose that the mode of production of the damage by the two types of treatment 
is not the same, therefore by combining the two forms of treatment a summation of dam- 
age to the carcinoma cells may be produced which may give us in a proportion of case.? a 
lasting result. Certainly there seem to be sufficient grounds for a thorough trial of the 
method. 

My experience in three cases treated by the combined method of a:strogen therapy and 
irradiation is that patients do not tolerate' X-ray therapy quite so well if it is being applied 
at the same time as ccstrogen therapy. In combining the two methods the treatment should 
begin with one of the ocstrin preparations working up to fairly high dosage, say 200 to 
250 mg. over three weeks. CEstrin therapy should then be interrupted and X-ray tlierapv 
commenced. The X-ray dosage should be radicr smaller than normal to begin with and 
worked up cautiously to the average rate. An attempt should be made to get in fun 
X-ray dosage. Thereafter the acid phosphatase may be used as a guide to the adniifiis- 
tration of further chcmotlrerapy. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. L. Harnett, Medical Secretary to the Clinical Cancer Research Com- 
mittee of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, brought forward statistics collected by the 
Committee from all the London Hospitals, of the results of treatment of carcinoma of die 
prostate. Of 15,200 cases of cancer registered during the 17 months from April I, I93S. 
to September 3, 1939, when the registration of new cases ceased, there were 382 cases of 
primary carcinoma of the prostate. The mean age of the patients was 67-4 years and 139 
of them were over 70 years of age, a fact which must be taken' into consideration in 
asses.sing the results of treatment. 

For tabulation, the cases were divided into three clinical stages, I, those in which the 
growth appeared to be still within the capsule of the prostate, which was freely movable: 
II those in which the growth had extended beyond the capsule and the gland was more 
or less fixed; III, those in which there was clinical evidence of distant metastases. 

The types of tycatment employed in the three stages are .shown in Table I. 

TABLE I. 



Stage 

Sta^e 

Stace 


Operation 


I 

II 

111 

Total 

mortality 

Number of cases 

SO 

100 

112 

3S2 


Radical surgical y; 

S*cram®(Scluding 3 by implaniation of radium) 

SO 

34 

0 

lU 

no 

32 

40 

l.'i 

74 

3S 

159 

01 

124 

2(5-2%) 
29 (IS ^^o) 
13 (21-3%) 

Not treated 






■n t rfnmv bv aiiv method is included in the “radical surgical” group, which .also 
Prostatecton , - , diagnosed as benign prostatic enlargements and were dis- 

includes ao case microscopically examined. “Palliative surgical” comprises 

covered to be maiign.o 
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suprapubic c)'stotomy, endoscopic resection and radical operations which were aban- 
doned. Any patient who died within one month of operation is counted as an operation 
fatality. All patients who died shortly after the completion of a course of radiotherapy 
were counted as the operation mortality of that form of treatment. There were 40 cases 
in which the appearance of a secondary growth was the first sign and led to the discovery 
of a symptomless primar)’. 

The results of treatment, as far as at present known, on the basis of .a four-year follow-up 
for the 1938 cases and three-vear for the 1939 cases are shown in Table II. 

TABLE II. 

Radical Palliative Radio- tsol 

surgical surgical therapy ueated Totals 

S 91 33 93 225 

!l 2S 12 15 64 

2 S 6 3 19 

4 3 3 10 , 

C 4 3 1 14 

2 14 1,1 IS . 

7 11 3 11 32 

3S 159 61 124 382 

To assess the results of treatment on a sound statistical basis, it is necessary to allow 
for the varying expectation of life in groups of patients of different ages. The method 
of using a life table to calculate the mean normal expectation of life over a three, four 
or five-year period of observation of a group of persons oTthe same ages as the group 
under consideration, and then the working out of the ratio of the mean actually lived to 
the mean expected, was explained. Calculated in this manner it was found that the mean 
duration of life in the group treated by prostatectomy was thirty-one months, which was 
77% of expected; in those treated by palliative methods or by racliotherapy it ivas twenty- 
three months or 55% of expected, whilst those not treated lived fourteen months or 33% 
of expected. These figures were only preliminary, however, and would probably not 
appear so good when the full five-year follow-up was available. 

In conclusion, the speaker thanked the Chairman of the Clinical Cancer Research Com- 
mittee of the British Empire Cancer Campaign for permission to bring forward figures 
as yet unpublished. 

Mr. Kenneth Walker stated that there was only one point on which he disagreed with 
Mr. Clifford Morson, namely, on the subject of castration. He had found subcapsular 
removal of the testicles of great benefit in certain cases of carcinoma of the prostate. 
It provided a good alternative in cases in which there was difficulty in giving stilboestrol. 
The fact that castration had been abandoned as a method of treating prostatic obstruction 
when it had been used during the last century was of no imponance. Nor were theoretical 
arguments against it of any account. Medicine and surgeiy were still empirical arts, 
and we employed many remedies without knowing how they acted. . 

Mr. Terence MiUin based his experiences of hormone therapy on some 92 cases treated 
by subcapsular orchidectomy, stilboestrol, or botli. The immediate results were dramatic 
in fully 90% of cases; those which before the advent of the therapy would have required 
transurethral resection, cystotomy, or even colostomy, escaped surgical intervention 
owing to the rapid resolution of the enlarged gland. He now reserved transurethral 
resection to those cases where a cystotomy had been established, and in which a resti- 
tution of normal micturition seemed possible. This was rapidly achieved bv a com- 
bination of resection and subcapsular orchidectomy. In his experience only a small 
proportion of bony metastases had disappeared. He detailed one remarkable case, and 
showed films of a pelvis formerly riddled with secondaries now radiologically free. The 
dose of stilboestrol employed was usually 5 mg. daily for two to three weeks, followed 
by 2 to 3 mg. daily indefinitely. The chief complaint from the use of the hormone was 
mastod\-ma with tedema of ankles, nausea, hot flushes, and lack of libido. The treat- 
ment constituted a great advance, but was not apparcntlv curative, as deaths were now 
occurring in those treated more than two vears. 

hfc. E- W. Riches said he had treated 24 patients during the past year with favourable 
results, giving up to 15 to 20 mg. of stilboc-strol daily. Control by phosphatase estimations 
and htstological verification by endoscopic resection were important in the present staee 
of our Imowledge. About 50% developed mastitis after 500 to 600 mg., but it was not 
severe. He showed X-rays indicating regression of pulmonaty- metastases after treatment 


Died in 1st year 

„ 2nd „ 

„ 3rd „ 

4th „ 

Alive at end of 3rd year ... 
„ 4th „ ... 

Untraced 
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Mr. G. E. Vilvandre cautioning against enthusiasm, mentioned a man with secondaries 
of the prostate in the sacrum and spine who was given little X-rav treatment and who 
was alive and working (secondaries and all) some years later. 

Mr. Alex. E. Roche said that he woulcl not recommend removal of the testicles vrithout 
disclosing the diagnosis of carcinoma .which he was loth to do. 

Mr. Hugh Donovan said he had treated 14 patients with encouraging results. After 
hearing Dr. Levitt he proposed to supplement .stilbocstrol treatment with deep X-rays in 
alternate patients. 5 mg. of stilbocstrol t.d.s. often relieved retention, but it took time— 
perhaps three weeks. In three cases he noted symptoms of cardiac failure — possibly a 
coincidence. 

Mr. Kenneth Heritage said that symptomatic relief following the use of stilbocstrol was 
often most dramatic, but when this failed or was tardv in appearance he did not hesitate 
to do a bilateral subcapsular orchidcctomy. This operation caused only minimal cos- 
metic change, and so far had never failed to relieve symptoms. Its finality was also an 
advantage. Recrudescence of the growth could not be due to orchitic hormone. Diagnosis 
in the less advanced cases was a problem. Transurethral biopsy might not reach the 
carcinoma in the posterior lobe. Needle biopsv by Silvermann's needle might be more 
suitable. 

Dr. L. R. Woodhouse Price stated that he had made a diagnosis of malignant prostate 
in many cases by nieans of immediate frozen sections of material removed by endoscopy. 
It was preferable that several pieces of biopsy tissue should be available, but it was equals 
true that several sections should he examined in cases of suprapubic prostatectomy. R'm 
reference to aspiration material, he had succe.ssfully established a diagnosis in several 
cases, using wct-film fixation. 

Mr. J. Gabe said that earlier diagnosis was essential. He had recently seen a man with 
multiple bone metastases who had not .previously had a rectal examination. This exami- 
nation was necessary in all nten over 50 who had persistent pain in the thigh or back. He 
had found stilhoestrol of value in about half of his cases. The dose he gave was 5 mg. 
t.d.s. 

Mr. Morson, in answer to criticisms of his condemnation of castration, pointed out that 
the operation, having been resurrected at intervals during the past fifty years, was no 
solution of the problem of a cure for prostatic carcinoma. Breast cancer had been also 
treated by removal of both ovaries with equally un.satisfactory results. Tlie excision of 
portions of the testicle was merely a concession to the patient who objected to being 
sexually maimed. The effect of symthetic oestrogen therapy was in a totally different 
category. Whereas castration only had an action on normal sexual tissue, such a drug 
as stilhoestrol often had immediate dramatic results referable not only to the primary 
growth hut also to metastases. He described a number of cases which had become 
symptom-free within a week of the commencement of the treatment together with absorp- 
tion of the major part of the primary growth. Unfortunately the improvement was not 
always maintained. His advice w'as that in all cases, both of clinically definite carcinoma 
and those where the diastnosis wms uncertain, immediate treatment with stilhoestrol (3 mg. 
every four hours) should be given, and continued until the patient is svmptom-free, 
when the dose can he reduced. 
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Section of Ophthalmology 

President — ^F. A. Jttlee, F.R..C.S. 

[February II, 1944] 

Embolism o£ Right Inferior Retinal Arterial Division. — ^Humphrey Neame, F.R.C.S. 

S. G., aged 23. Housewife. 

History. — 17.3.42; Seen at Moorlield’s Eye Hospital with a history of migraine. Cor- 
rected vision 6/9 both eyes. After homatropine and cocaine retinoscopy, post-mydriatic 
test R with -2-25 sph., — 0-25 cyL, 180“ = 6/9, 6/6 (partlv); L. with -~2-75 sph., 
-0-25 cyl., 180° = 6/9. 6/6 (partly). 

29.12.43: The patient complained of partial loss of sight in the right eye for five days. 
It was ushered in with a migraine phenomenon with coloured lights. She gave a history 
of occasional complete “blackout of one eye” lasting for a second, and then the appear- 
ance of spots lasting for about ten minutes, followed by severe headache. The history 
is suggestive of migraine. / 

Examination of the right fundus showed a cloudy area of retina occupying the 
inferior temporal quadrant and part of the inferior nasal. Retinal vessels near the disc 



Etnbolism of right inferior retinal arterial division. 


somewhat obscured. With right pupil dilated R.V. with lens is 6/60 with eccentric 
nsation. L.V. with lens 6/6. A pale yellowish-coloured block is seen in the inferior 
temporal artery at its division from the inferior nasal (sec figure). 

Examination by physician revealed nothing abnormal in the circulatory system, 
h.lh 13U/80. Bleeding time 3.)4 minutes. Coagulation time I minute 50 seconds 
W.R. negative. 

2.2.44; The yellowish block is much less clear, but a bright reflection is seen on the 
somewhat enlarged artery at that site. The artery wall is visible as a pale grevish border 
on the optic disc. The colour of the fundus below is now normal. Bjerrum screen 
JIav — Ophth. 1 
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shows loss of upper half field, to 2/2,000 white, R.V. with lens 6/18 by fixing the 6/36 
line, not with direct fixation. 

Mr. Ncamc said that when he firsl saw this patient the fundus was very white, but 
that had now almost disappeared, the fundus was now just a little mottled in the lower 
part. As it was five days after the onset of the visual loss when he saw her it seemed 
useless to apply any treatment such as paracentesis and massage of the eye. 

In reply to the President, who referred to a recent case reported in the Joimwl of 
Ophthalmologii and asked whether Mr. Neame had had any experience of intecUons in . 
the early stages after a blockage, Mr. Neame said that a good many years ago he had 
a man aged CO who came up within twenty-four hours of an affection of his sight (tom 
central arterial obstruction. (The same trouble had occurred in the other eye six months 
before.) He gave him amyl nitrite, with no effect, and then paracentesis and massage, 
and his vision improved to 6/18 from hand movements or counting fingers. Therefore 
it seemed that the embolus within twenty-four hours was moved on by this procedure. 
When this man first came up he stiil showed in the other eye the signs of central arlenai 
obstruction. 

Mr. R, Lindsay-Rca said that after reading of the effects produced by the administration 
of mecholyl on the cardiovascular system he thought it exceedingly dangerous to 6 ®P‘ 0 } 
the drug, especially as the results on the eye were so meagre. Several tunes ne iiaa 
injected acetylcholine subconjunctivally, but the brawny oedema of the conjunctiva 
together with the pain of which the patients complained for weeks and the poor r£smi- 
made him hesitate to try this method again. Perhaps he might inject the acetyicnoime 
far back into the orbit to get a more direct effect on the artery without hurting the eyeoaii- 

The patient shown by Mr. Neame had mentioned she had suffered from rheumatic lev er 
which had left a valvular murmur; hence the origin of the embolism which occupied i® 
lower branch of the artery. It was indeed fortunate that it was not the upper Drawn. 
She had told him it had occurred shortly after childbirth. 

Mr. Neame said that she was examined by the physician at Moorftelds. who reported her 
chest and abdomen clear. 

Mr. W. H. McMullen said that a man in the early sixties came to him with a 
of sudden failure in the right eye a few hours previously. He had slight Perception 
light only in the extreme periphery of the temporal field, and there was a typical 
of blockage of the central artery. The failure had taken place at eleven in the tDornin|j 
and some degree of white opacity with dark spot at the macula was ahead, v Pi,?®®, 
three in the afternoon when he made the examination. He gave a subconjunenvat lu- 
jection of 0-1 g. of acetylcholine, and within forty minutes there was considerable re- 
covery of vision but with much restriction of nasal field; on the following <it>y 
almost a full field of vision. After ten days the peripheral limits of the 
i° test object were normal, but central vision had not recovered. Visual acuity was J/oo- 


Bilateral Ptosis and Atypical Slant Eyes Associated with Unilateral Syndactyly, 
Adactyly and Brachyphalangy. A Note on the Genetics of the Case. — D. V. Gmi. 

On 23.1.44, D. B. D., male, aged 18, consulted Mr. Giri because of headaches. Lo"' 
oblique astigmatism corrected. Nothing unusual in the globes. Lids; Palpebral aper- 
tures narrow, right greater than left, and obliquely set with the internal canthi I)''"? 
higher than the external. 

The left hand; The thumb and index fingers arc syndactvlous throughout; because 
of this the thumb is bent at the phalangeal joint and the index finge^ which seems 
to have only two phalangeal bones, the distal one of wliich is poorly developed, i* 
curved towards the thumb and prevented from attaining greater length than the thumb: 



Ptosis. Atypical slant eyes. Dos-rfopmentally defective hand. 
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there are two nails which are fused into a ridge where they meet and are somewhat 
concave laterally on either side of the ridge. The middle and ring fingers are absent 
and the little finger, which has only two phalanges, appears stouter than nomral. There 
is plenty of power, flexibility and manipulative skill in the hand. It appears there is 
no other abnormality in the body. 

The father has atypical slant eyes similar to the patient’s, but no ptosis and the 
mother has bilateral ptosis, but the eyes show no slant. The patient has two brothers 
one elder and one younger. The younger has no abnormality; the elder, except for 
being unusually tall— 6 ft. 6 in. — has no genetic abnormalit)’. No evidence^of heredity 
in the parental pedigrees. 

It is probable that some or all of the abnormalities, either modified or unmodified, 
will be inherited by some of the patient’s progeny, and by all, if the mate also con- 
tributes similar abnormal genes. 

Mr. O. Gayer Morgan said that from a eugenic point of view this condition was not a 
very serious one as it only produced a very slight facial disfigurement and a defective hand 
on one side. There was no mental deficiency. Thus there was probably no need to advise 
against marriage in this case. 


Left Corneal Foreign Body (Glass Splinter) Projecting into Anterior Chamber.. — Victor 
Purvis, M.B. 

L. S., male, aged 14. 

History (16.2.39). — The patient broke his spectacles and a small piece of glass became 
embedded in the left cornea. 

On examination . — Left eye; Glass found to be embedded in deeper layers of cornea 
and projecting for the greater part of its length into the anterior chamber. Lens and 
vitreous clear. Fundus notmal. Vision, with correction = 6/9. 

It was decided at the time to make no attempt to remove the glass, and the eye has 
remained unchanged ever since. 



us., aged 15. S.2.4t. 


The glass can now be seen projecting into the anterior chamber in exactly the same 
position as in 1939, and demonstrates the possibilitv of glass remaining in an eve without 
causing any attacks of inflammation (see figure). 


Two Cases of Central Venous Thrombosis. — ^Victor Purvis, hl.B 

The.se cases demonstrate the difficulty of making a diagnosis of this conditio’n when 
It IS of long standing. In the one case there was massive exudation, the hremorrhaces 
having mostly absorbed; and in the other case liamiorrhages and exudates had completclv 
absorbed leaving nvo areas of retinal cystic formation, at the macula and over the^ nasal 
half of the disc. This cvstic degeneration of the retina in the second case is not common 
but IS of great interest, for it has all the appearances of a localised detachment. 
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The Micro-Diagnosis of Conjunctivitis Artefacta 
By JoHX Foster, F.R.C.S. 

Conjunctivitis artefacta is a term of uncertain meaning [18]. I tvould define it as 
conjunctivitis knowingly self-produced to obtain sympathy, compensation, or evasion 
of military service. Historically the first type is as old as hvstcria and mendicancy, the 
second as the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the third was the subject of a mass 
prosecution in the French Army of 1807. - 

Diagnosis by microscopic identification of the causative agent was foreshadowed by 
Conan Doyle's “Monograph on 114 varieties of cigar ash” mentioned in the "Sign of 
Four”, but was first applied systematically to conjunctivitis by the French in the last 
war. The method has the advantage of rapiditv, and with a little organization, of sim- 
plicity. I found in practice the chief difficulties of application are due to (1) Difficulties 
in collecting and preserving specimens. (2) Lack of proper though simple apparatus 
and reagents at the materiai time. (3) Vague or absent description of the microscopy of 
some irritants. To appreciate the use and limitations of the method conjunctivitis 
artefacta must he shortly considered. 

Method of Production [9]. — The irritants recorded in the literature are most varied, 
ranging from leech bites [7] to insertion of dental tartar and transfer of trachoma. 

Traditional knowledge (an individual may produce a local epidemic) based on a defire 
to avoid permanent injitry to sight, and accessibility of material such as condiments, 
limits the cause as a rule in Allied Territory to the list given below, in which signs 
peculiar to specific irritants are mentioned. This enables a study of the microscopy of 
most possible agents to be made in advance. 

The general characteristics, though not invariable, arc as follows: (1) Improbable 
aetiology, and unexpected relapse. (2) Exacerbation by ordinary treatment. (3) Secretton 
catarrhal rather than purulent. (4) Purulent discharge if present most marked in the 
morning [4]. (5) Striking chemosis with subconjunctival haemorrhage and little dis- 

charge [10]. (6) Unilateral. (7) Predominantly affecting lower lid and lower half of the 
cornea, owing to gravity and the tight fit of the upper lid [15]. (8) Undue prolongation 

of conjunctivitis following minor corneal injury. 


Classification of Usual Causes (with Special Characteristics) 

(A) Direct tramna.—Ruhhing with saliva-covered finger, match bead, pencil (copying 
ink). Tendency to subconjunctival htemorrhace. 

(B) Local vegetable irritants. — Mustard, tobacco, snuff, pepper. Particles tend to 
“string” themselves on threads of mucus. The Chinese use tobacco as an eye treatment. 

Cosse and Delord [5] claim that effects of tobacco, snuff and pepper are similar to 
ipecacuanha. I find tobacco and snuff produce considerable discharge without much 
oedema. 

Ipecacuanha (peculiar to French-speaking armies). 

Acute variety (B). — Acute, glossy, pale chemosis (due to emetine) without keratitis. 
Onset twelve hours after insertion, subsides in three days [8] to three weeks [4]. Chronic 
variety (from repetition) (B). Eczema of lids. Lower conjunctiva looks like lean ham or 
spring catarrh. Finely granular pseudo-trachomatous appearance of upper lid [3]. 

(C) Oriental vegetable irritants.— Pulp of jequirity, croton and castor oil seeds: Native 
troops in the British Army in India [6]. Acute chemosis with small central area of. 
necrosis leading to a local symblepharon. 

(D) Unorganized deposits. — Soot (as solid or straw smoke [2]), slack coal, dust, earth, 
and cigarette ash : May be found in one lovyer fornix only, as, being only slightly irritant, 
they are often inserted just before e.xamination. A'lust bc^ differentiated from airborne dust 
which adheres in great amounts to any blob of pus at inner canthus. but only gets into 
lower fornix in high wind or filthy atmosphere. The injection produced is brighter 
red than that due to group B. 

fEl Calcitnn salts. Ca(OH),, CaSO.,. Heavy corneal scarring with a petrifying in- 
,-riistation of the lashes has been observed froin mortar [13] and a conjunctivitis has 
been produced by toothpaste, the features of which, except that it is both severe and 
chronic, are unknown to me. 
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(F^ Soap is Lndetectabk microscopically, and even in quantity is difficult to identify 
for forensic purposes unless it contains carbolic acid (Roche Lynch), As normal pH ot 
the tears is 7-8 and household soap is alkaline, British Drug Houses phenol red paper 
(pH 6-8 to 8-4) which is yellow or faintly pink, in normal tears, might be used to detect 
recent insertion. Catarrhal inflammation, particularly rosacea, seems to inwease the pH 
a little. Tintometric methods arc useless, as the proteins and variable CO, content of 
tears prevent an accurate estimate, and good toilet soap is neutral. A slip of old dry 
soap may even be acid. 

(G) Fluids. — ^Urine, petrol, zinc chloride (killed spirit), Odo-Ro-No [16] whose com- • 
position is not listed in Martindale but probably like most deodorants contains beta- 
naphthol. 

Signs of the above type, although they indicate probabilities rather than certainties, 
may be so clear that the surgeon and military or legal authority are convinced. 

In other cases where the signs are not clear-cut, to avoid injustice a confirmation by 
concealed observation or confession may be necessary. As malingerers do not as a rule 
wish to blind even one eye permanently, an explanation of the serious condition, of the 
eye, plus a query regarding a self-applied “treatment” may elicit a confession; sometimes 
direct questioning is enough. 

If not, the following methods of examination may clarify matters; 

(1) To exclude natural causes; (a) Syringing of lacrimal sac; (6) consideration of 
over-treatment (a patch test); (c) exposure of upper fornix (Terson’s method [12)). 

(2) Examination of conjunctival smear; Bollack [6] found a marked eosinophilia in 
the discharge of ten cases of chronic conjunctivitis artefacta. Unfortunately although 
this is only found naturally in pemphigus, spring catarrh, and the rare “necrotic staphy- 
lococcal” conjunctivitis, it may not help much, as it may be peculiar to the rare variety 
due to ipecacuanha. One of Bollack’s cases was of this nature, another caused by an 
unspecified insecticide, and the other eight were uncertain though probably due to 
ipecacuanha also. I have never used this test myself. 

(3) Culture of conjunctival sac is alleged to be negative in ipecacuanha cases, and 
frequently so in others. I have found that streptococci or mixed secondary infection may 
occur in artefacts due to dust and tobacco. 

(4) Occlusive collodion bandage; I have heard senior colleagues describe this measure 
as impractical, and it is useful only as an in-patient measure, where it can be watched. 
A small pad only should be put over the eye, with several layers of collodion-soaked 
gauze to follow. Special care should be paid to the upper nasal edge, where it is liable 
to separate, and the surfaces for adhesion are narrow. Blegvad has suggested a 
mask like the old “P.H.” helmet (used in the last war as an antidote to phosgene), with 
watchglass eyepieces, and an opening for the mouth only. Where continuous observa- 
tion is not possible, Wright has suggested a tarsorrhaphy complete except for 2 mm. at 
either end. It is possible that thermoplastic methylacrylate may solve the mechanical 
side of this problem. 

Clinically, if the eye is irrigated before application, the bandage may cure the eve 
in three days. If secondary infection is well established, this mav he e.xacerbated, and 
cloud the issue. 


(5) Search of belongings on admission including purse, hack of watch, steel helmet 
lining. 

(6) Microscopic examination for irritants; This is an adjunct only to other clinical 
methods, and effective only in cases due to causes in groups B, D and E. It is rapid, 
applicable at the first examination, and a positive finding is conclusive. It is not so 
effective as analogy with detective stories might suggest, and I have under mv care at 
this moment three cases about which 1 still have doubts, after doing all these tests. I 
have solved five cases in the past year, however, by its aid. 

Persistence of detectable deposit . — I have no accurate information on this point, hut 
have found excessive coal-dust deposit three days after, and fine wood dust two davs after 
exposure in naturally” inflamed eyes. In an artificial case the deposit is heavier, and 
as Laigcr [11] has indicated, may be renewed by the patient as the effects mav be tran- 
sient. It nothing IS found at the first examination, and the eve is recovering’; (11 Give 
warning via a subordinate of a “special” examination, next dav. (2) Do not irrigate the 
eye prior to examination (3) After remarking that the eye i's looking better leave the 
“dilate the"pupll”^^ middle of the e.xamintaion, after insertion of a drop of saline to 
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Collection of discharge. — I'cchniqiie A: Stiff slightly roughened platinum loop, in 
collapsible holder, slide in box, and small spirit lamp, should always be carried, as tliey 
may he needed at first examination, if suspicions arc aroused. At least three blobs of 
of mucus should be put on a slide, from which all dust has been removed by flaming 
or careful polishing. Different specimens can be selected under slit-lamp by direct 
vision, and examined in the next few hoiir.s. 

Tcchnicjuc B : Rubbing the lid lining with pinshcad of absorbent cotton-wool of 
pyroxylin in forcejts may have value when the powder is almost dispersed, but it is difficult 
to see the powder through the cotton-wool, and more difBcult to dissolve pyroxylin in a 
mixture of ether (1 pt.j and alcohol (2 pts.) than is suggested by Halt. Gun cotton 
(cellulose hexanitrate) is quite insoluble. A minor modification [l4]. where cotton-wool 
is put in a watch-glass of water, and dust is collected with an eye-dropper from the upper 
and lower surfaces of the fluid, has been suggested by Locard. 

Technique C: Centrifugalize with Na„CO, to dissolve mucin, wash and examine 
residue. (Suggested by Professor McLeod, hut not yet tried.) 

Staining examination. — (1) Add a drop of water and covcr.slip. Add 2% NaOH to reduce 
mucin if very thick. (2) Lugol’s iodine drawn under with blotting-paper half-way to get 
rcciuisite graduated dilution. (Stains starch blue). (3) Phloroglucin (1'5% aqueous) after 
half a minute cone. HCl. (Stains ligneoiis material red.) (-1) Dilute sodium hypocblonte. 
3 mins., wash, iodine green 5 mins. (Stains cell walls.) 

Examine these at once, as they will not keep. Compare with permanent spednirns 
or photomicrographs. The iodine green method should be reserved if pepper is suS' 
pected, but the others arc gencr.ally applicable to vegetable material., 

Permanent specimens for comparison . — Most of these have been prepared and photo- 
graphed by putting on the powder a drop of melted gelatine-glycerine, and a covemip 
on a slide. Where iodine or phloroglucin has been used, photographs have been talcen 
immediately. These photographs and their analysis are the original part of this paper. 
They were produced because the verbal description in other papers left one in some 
doubt on examining actual cases. 

Microscopy or* Df.po.sits 

Vegetable irritants (figs. Al, 2 and 3). — ^Mustard: This consists of ground-up seeds, 
and flour, but is sold as a mixed substance, and some of the unstained fresh preparations 
contain bright yellow' patches, which may be colouring matter. 

Transparent cells are visible filled with starch grains, and with a certain amount 
of starch around them. 

Pepper: This is ground-up peppercorn, and consists of masses of vellow thick-walled 
elongated cells, which may be found separately or clumped together — rather like a 
honeycomb. The cells contain round balls of starch grains, which are shown stained 
by iodine. Little of the so-called external striation mentioned by Kalt is visible. With 
phloroglucin a little non-characteristic tracheid wood can be seen. 

Ipecacuanha: It is very difficult to find anything characteristic in this material. 
Occasionally woody bundles, or uacheids staining yellow with iodine, and red widi 
phloroglucin, can be found. Kalt [1] in actual practice was never able to find traces 
of wood, and relies upon the smallne.ss of the starch grains, which are unique, for 
identification. 

The only other starch in ordinary use with grains as small as this is rice. As this 
has been used in face-powder, there might be confusion in a female case, but several 
face-powders tested recently give no reaction with iodine, so that seme other substance 
may have' been substituted instead of rice. 

As the picture here is of pulv. ipecac, co. w’hich contains ojrium and glucose, the 
crvstals which .slowly dissolve in water are probably glucose {see fig. A 2). 

Tobacco (pip6, cigarette, and snuff) (figs. Bl, 2 and 3). — Cos.se and Delord find that 
except for its brown colour, and lack of starch, which are the result of fermentation 
durin'^ treatment, the grains of tobacco found in the eyes of malingerers arc those of the 
solanacem in general (which include belladonna and the potato plant), i.c. the leaves 

main veins and iracheids of woody material (which stain witli phloroglucin), stomata, 
sand cells which contain oxalates. The surface of the leaf is characterized by simple 
^ A 'Anndular hairs, which contain essential oil. This picture is well illustrated in . 
K’ sling’s Handbuch der Tabahkunde. In practice it is misleading ns the malingerer 
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In “slaked lime” the cr)’stals are similar. Plaster of^ Paris contains larger chip-like 
crystals. 

Final microscopic confirmation . — A microscopic examination of the scrapings from 
underneath the nail of the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, can he made (in a 
right-handed patient), as powders are usually introduced in this way. 

This paper has necessitated the most varied inquiries and help from different experts, 
and r would like to express my thanks to Mr. B. Millard, Dr. B. C. Sharman, Dr. John- 
stone Jervis, M.O.H. of Leeds and the City analyst, Mr. G, H. Manley, Professor Whytlaw- 
Gray Dr Roche Lynch (the Home Office analyst), Sir Norman Kendal (Head of the 
C I D ) and his officers, and to Dr. S. S. Freedman (lately my registrar) for their assistance. 
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Lieuf.-Colonel R. E. Wright said his experience was concerned with irritant remedies 
as a cause o£ blindness in the East rather than the self-inflicted conjunctivitis due to 
irritants defined by the title of Mr. Foster’s paper. 

We think ‘of two varieties of self-inflicted injuries'. Those produced deliberately with 
Intent to evade duty such as occur In malingerers in the Forces or civil life, and those 
produced because of some underlying psychogenic affection. These have much in common, 
but neither offers definite clinical criteria. The malingerer’s lesion is frequently one of 
the lower fornix on one side. One may identify the irritant in situ, or base diagnosis 
on a localized lesion, its appearance, the type of Individual exhibiting it, .and intuition; 
a suspicious history may help. In the Madras hospital "policeman’s eye” was diagnosed 
offhand in Government employees for the most part correctly. Seldom had one to 
use detective methods. The diagnosis was affirmed and suitable treatment adopted, 
e.g. pencilling the upper palpebral conjunctiva with 2% silver nitrate. This frequently- 
answered, the patient considering the treatment too great a price to pay. The malingering 
soldier may require an occlusive bandage. If the cornea is not involved — it seldom is in 
malingerers — and infection excluded, one may occlude the eye for some days, placing a 
suitable ointment in the fornix. The eye-pad may be fixed to the circumorbital skin with 
collodium flexile. A plaster of Paris bandage over a well-padded and bandaged eye can 
be split behind, removed and refastened any time after setting. The response of the con- 
junctiva to an writant varies with the individual. All the appearances of a conjunctivitis 
artefacta may be produced by a coagulum of 10% protargol. Slaked lime as used by 
betel chewers in India, portions of chewed tobacco, or anti-gas ointment may only 
produce a red velvety fornix. Identification of irritants is best left to a chemist with 
forensic experience. Quicklime produces a violent reaction with conjunctival (and maybe 
corneal) nectysis. He had seen total hypopyon after a quicklime fornix injury without 
direct tyrneal damage. A localized eschar or croupous membrane, on the apposed surfaces 
of the lower fornix may be suggestive of conjunctivitis artefacta. In such cases one should 
exclude a Klebs-Loffler or other virulent infection. A bacteriologist should always be 
consulted, he may identify an unexpected organism indicating .the method of infection. 


Excretions tnay enter the eye deliberately or accidentally. Certain lower fornix eschars 
and ctyupous lesions cannot be identified as self-inflicted, even when exhaustive bacterio- 
K^icat investigation proves negative, and microscopy reveals merely eosinophilia with 

tissue. These obscure pseudomembranous lesions tend to 
Their surface healing is accompanied by subcoh- 
o fibrous tissue formation, late shrinkage, pocket formation, 

sometimes the eventual picture of so-called essential shrinkage. This 
ffiscussUm^^^^ ^ more complex field, the chronic gratiulomata, outside the subject under 


upper conjunctiva is sometimes the seat of election and the- 
foreign substance perhaps oftener less irritant in fjpe. viecuou ana xne 


much disturbed by Mr. Foster’s paper. It -seemed that 
been missing a number of these cases. He had been dealing with Service cases 

suspicion^ ft wl? true^ha?\i‘'h“=^ great rarity of cases which ?fen aroufel 

suspicion. It was true that he had not earned out all these investigations, which called 
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utilizes the dust from a pipc-tobacco pouch, or cigarette case, and, while the description 
is true for the former, it is not for the latter. Owing to machining in a dry state the 
hairs arc often completely' absent from cigarette tobacco fragments, or if present, are 
simple and sparse. Although these hairs contain essential ods, the Imperial Tobacco 
Company tell me that their loss is unlikely to affect the flavour of the tobacco but they 
express no opinion regarding toxicity. Oxalate cells arc equally rare. The woody 
tracbeids and veins stain well with jahloroglucin, and the cell protoplasm stains a dark 
brown with iodine. The main distinction from any other leaves, therefore, is the sharp or 
even parallel edges due to the cutting machine, which are occasionally found. In snuli, 
which is more finely ground, one can occasionally identify a piece of leaf of tobacco 
colour with a vein in it, but there is nothing otherwise distinctive. 

Unorganized deposits (figs. Cl, 2 and 3). — ^It is possible to identify by microscope in 
the airborne deposit contained by the blob of mucus at the inner canthus, particles oi 
coal, soot, brownish siliceous material, and occasional pieces of straw and horse dung- 
The constituents vary in proportion with the domicile and recent movement, 'nicy nre 
always present in some degree, and form a background together with globules of muon 
to the other substances inserted. 

A great deal of the deposit is unidentifiable, and the only clue to malicious introduction 
may be its distribution in the inferior fornix. The deposit is usually’ limited to le 
mucous “flytrap" at the inner canthus. Except after exposure to a high wind or unusua y 
filthy atmosphere, it is rare to find it in the fornix itself. 

Vertical illumination may facilitate microscopy, as the deposit is largely opaque, but 
microscopes of this type arc rare. Generally speaking, for unorganized deposits chciniea 
analysis is more cflective than microscopic [17], but even when all methods (includi ^ 
spectroscopy) are employed, it may not be possible to state the sources of a gif^ 
specimen. 

Roche Lynch states that unless some unusual substance of a mineral or vegetable nature 
is common to two specimens of dust it is not possible to show tliat they have a coinnio 
source: a sad contrast to the impression gained from detective stories. 

The microscopic appearance of the deposits is ns follows: Slack oil (Cl): This 
found in considerable quantity in the eyes of the inhabitants of mining districts, or people 
who wait in railway stations on a journey. It consists of metallic pointed _ opaqW> 
occasionally semi-transparent, particles, which tend to be brownish and iso-diaraetne. 
Sometimes a metallic fracture is visible. 

Soot (C2) consists of various sized aggregates composed of iso-diametric particles, which 
when separated from one another are characterized by the extreme fineness down W 
which they range. 

Airborne dust ("Ophthalmorrhyposis”, from piirow “I befoul”) : In a city like Leeds 
almost all eyes contain quantities of both the above substances, together with occasional 
vegetable debris, like straw’. There are also visible brownish semi-transparent irregular 
sharp-edged pieces of siliceous deposit, which tend to be covered w’ith absorbed soot. 
When these are separated by ignition, they are recognizable as silica. In the original state 
they resemble vegetation until treated with hydrochloric acid, in which they are insoluble 
(C3). 

Fig. C3 shows rain-gauge deposits, obtained originally by an atmospheric deposition, 
on a high roof, and secondly after ignition, leaving the silica with occasional pieces 
of ferruginous material. It seems possible that this deposit may be responsible for the 
popularity of, and daily use of advertised eye lotions. 

House dust (deposited on paper in a drawer) : This appears to consist mainl)’ of textile 
fibres; in this case the specimen is multicoloured, having originated in a carpet. In one 
case, a patient who used various means to produce conjunctivitis, introduced two pieces 
of coloured fibre of this type with the dust. (Slide not reproduced.) 

Earth: This contains, as a rule, less soot and coal than airborne dust. It, of course, 
nrovides particularly in the country. ^ good dral of the siliceous portion of airborne dust, 
which in cities comes from the friction of irafiic on the roads. Its composition naturally 
„,_rles to a certain extent with the locality, but there are very few characteristic features. 

riMrette ash (fig. U): This displays a pattern of black fibres probably from the veins 
^.f the tobacco leaves, and greyish amorphous ash. 

t"n1Aum salts lincluding toothpaste) (fig. £).— The picture shown is of toothpaste under 
-ch Viiph maenification of x 985. The crystals have been identified as calcite hexahydrate, 
■jsy Professor Whytlaw-Gray. 
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Section of Neurology 

President — Brigadier Hugh Caikss 
[N ovember 18, 1943] 

Gunshot Wounds of the Head in the Acute Stage 

(A Review of the Work of the Neurosurgical Units of the British Array) • 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 
By Hugh Cmrhs, D.M., F.R.C.S. 

{Consultant Neurosurgeon to the Army at Home) 

Abstract, together with some notes on the use of penicillin in gunshot 
wounds of the head. (Full paper appeared in Brit. med. J., 1944 (i), 33.) 

(1) The treatment of gunshot wounds of the head by Neurosurgical Units of the 
British Army in hliddle East and North Africa was described. 

(2) Three units treated 459 non-penetrating head injuries (wounds of the scalp and 
skull with dura intact), with 3 deaths. 

(3) There were 506 penetrating brain injuries, with 83 deaths. The variation of mor- 

tality in the difEerent series depended largely on the level on the lines of communication 
at which each unit was working. ' 

(4) In penetrating brain wounds, when debridement was incomplete, or performed late, 
about 25 of those who survived the immediate effects of brain injury subsequently 
developed brain abscess. The onset of intracranial infection occurred later than in the 
case of the 1914-1918 war and a considerable proportion recovered with further treat- 
ment. 

(5) At the C.C.S. level 28% of head wounds were complicated by wounds in other 
parts of the body. Non-penetrating head wounds were twice ns frequent as brain wounds. 
The mortality for brain wounds was about 25%. In “fresh” cases operated on by neuro- 
surgeons the incidence of post-operative intracranial infection was minimal (3-7 %). 

(6) Of 36 head wounds three to twelve days old all but one were found to contain 
bacteria. The predominating infecting organism was Stapjiylococcus aureus (23 cases). 
Evidence was obtained that in the majority of brain wounds infection develops in the 
superficial layers of the wound and spreads thence to the deeper layers. 

(7) Penicillin. — Mhth the help of Professor Florey a trial was made by Neurosurgical 
Units at Tripoli and Sousse of penicillin applied locally to brain wounds of the Battle of 
Sicily. Wounds three days old or older were chosen, because there were not enough cases 
to do alternate cases, and Eden’s earlier work had shown that the results of operation 
on recent wounds by current methods were very good. The method employed was to 
excise and suture the wound as before. Before the wound was closed a fine rubber tube 
was led through a stab-hole into the brain cavity and calcium penicillin solution (250 units 
per c.c.) was injected into the cavity twice daily for four to five days. The average 
amount used was 15,000 units per case, but in future cases the total dose would probably 
be smaller. Before each injection the contents of the brain wound were aspirated. 

During the battle 25 cases of penetrating brain wounds three to twelve days old were 
admitted. Two vyere moribund on arrival, with large brain fungus; these were not opera- 
ted on and they died shortly after admission. Of the 23 wounds three to twelve days old, 
13 were at the time of operation to the naked eye purulent, some with pus under the 
scalp or in the temporal muscle, others with pus in the brain and in the superficial 
layers. Four of the wounds presented a brain fungus. Nineteen of the 22 cases examined 
were shown to be infected with Gram-positive pyogens. All these wounds — purulent as 
well as non-purulent — ^were closed completely, except one in which there was so much 
skm loss that it was only possible to close part of the wound. 

This work is reported in detail elsewhere (Cairns, Eden and Shoreston, 1943, “Preliminary 
Report to the War Office and the Medical Research Council on Investigations Concerning 
May — Xeur. 1 
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for the skill of a detective, a chemist, and a psychiatrist, as well as an ophthalmologisi. 
He thoufiht that he had seen only six or eight suspicious cases and always he had found 
some difficulty in clinching the diagnosis. With regard to the psychological element, he 
agreed with Colonel Wright that there was the frank malingerer who was fairly easily 
detected. In addition to the malingerer and the psychoneurotic there was a third group, 
namely, the half-wit, who, under modern conditions, found himself left behind. He had 
seen one such case with a self-inflicted conjunctivitis. 

There was a condition of the cornea which he had found to be helpful in these cases; 
namely, in the lower third of the cornea a curious punctate drying of the epithelium. 
This was quite sharply confined to the area stated, and was obviously an effect of irrita- 
tion from the outside. 

With regard to occlusion of one eye with a shield or by some other method, this abvajs 
seemed to raise its own problems. The ventilation of the eye was interfered with, which 
in itself led to a certain amount of irritation. 


Mr. Humphrey Ncamc said that there had been no great emphasis on the right- or left- 
hahdedness of these persons. It was worth while in suspicious cases testing „ 
the person was right-handed and right-eyed. He recalled one case in which the left 
eye was maltreated, and the person was left-handed. He was quite convinced from the 
appearance that this was an artefact. 


Mr. Frederick Ridley said that he had a case similar to that described by MajOT King, 
which also showed fine superficial staining of the lower half of the cornea. He was 
almost sure the patient was 'a malingerer. This staining might prove to be o' 
diagnostic importance. He wondered whether Mr. Foster had thought of the use of sodium 
alginate to pick up and fix fine dust or other material introduced into the conjunclivai 
sac. The sodium salt was precipitated as calcium alginate and the tough jelly so foemod 
was a suitable embedding material for subsequent staining and microscopic 
A kallodent mask was easily made and was an effective shield if tied above and oeiow 
the ears and the knot sealed. 


Mr. Fo:ter, in replying, said that he regretted he did not know anything about sodium 
alginate nor had the relationship between right- and left-handedness come within ms 
purview. By analogy with skin diseases there might easily be some relationship between 
handedness and the inflamed eye. 
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[January 6, 1944] 

Clinical Experiences with a R.C.A.M.C. Neuropsychiatric 
Division in England 1940 to 1944 

By Lieutenant-Colonel J. Clifford Richardson, R.C.A.M.C. 

It is my purpose here merely to report in a condensed form some facts and impressions 
based on three and a half years’ service with the Canadian, Neurological Hospital in 
England. The hospital consists of a surgical division which is neurosurgical and of a 
medical division which is neurological and psychiatric. This report is based entirely 
on the ‘‘neuropsychiatric” division. 


Development 

In 1940 a two hundred bed special field hospital was planned with the primary purpose 
of treating head injuries and battle neuroses near the forward area. Because of the fall 
of France while the hospital was on the way to this country, it settled in England and 
has since dealt chiefly with casualties from this large overseas base rather than battle 
casualties in the field. It enlarged gradually in hed space and personnel and hy July 
1943 reached its present status as a 600 hed hospital. In that is included a Plastic Surgery 
Unit of 150 heds so that the neurological hospital actually has 450 beds. The neuro- 
psychiatric division has an arbitraiy' 250 heds. The progressive enlargement of this 
hospital unit was paralleled by an even more rapid expansion of the whole neuro- 
psychiatric services of the Canadian Army Overseas. A consultant was appointed in 
London to perform the consulting and advisory duties which had been done in a much 
smaller scale by the hospital staff. An increasing number of regional neuropsychiatrie 
specialists were sent out to field medical units, general hospitals and to special duties 
such as liaison with the Personnel Selection Branch, with the Officer Selection Centre, 
with a Reallocation Centre, and with special companies for unstable and mentally dull 
soldiers. All of these trained specialists spent at least two months with the hospital so 
that it has retained a nuclear position in the whole Service. 

For two years an attempt has been made to disseminate and standardize knowledge 
of military neuropsychiatry throughout the gerveral hospitals. For that purpose at 
least one physician from each general hospital has been attached to our division for 
periods of one to three months. Our professional staff has been a constantly changing 
one which has provided many ideas and points of slew though it has handicapped the 
continuity of investigation. 

The case material of the division in its first three years has beeen analysed in, the 
broad classification shown in the table. It is based on discharges rather than admissions 
so that it does not include several cases which were transferred to the neurosurgical 
division for operative treatment. It should be emphasized, too, that the admissions to 
the surgical division are not included. The vast majority of the patients were Canadian 
soldiers but there have also been included R.C.A.F. personnel, and a few from the Canadian 
Navy, civilians and British Services. Of the 4,426 cases it is seen that 3,084 or 70% 
were mild or severe mental disorders; 828 or 19% were “neurological” diseases without 
prominent mental disturbances; 8% were general medical diseases and 3% were cases 
in which no abnormality was detected. 

The psychoneuroses comprise the largest group. Only a few could he termed batdc 
casualties and many were life-long “constitutional” neurotics. Very few of these patients, 
surveyed during this period, had experienced any significant battle stress. The group 
called psychopaths is a large one comprised of a variety of social misfits, often presented 
to us under close arrest for opinion about medico-legal aspects as well as decision about 
military fitness. The cases of pre-psychotic personality have been included with the 
psychopaths for simplification though with our more recent standards of nomenclature 
we now classify them in a separate group. Drug and alcohol addiction also warrant 
separate grouping in our present nomenclature. Only three patients were labelled as 
malingerers. Two of these were court-martialled and convicted. The third proved to 
be a mistake; a very capable medical officer ventured this opinion at the time with slight 
qualification; eighteen months later the patient returned to hospital with indubitable 
signs of spastic paraplegia. Psychoses of all types have been encountered, even one case 
of senile dementia. Confusional states related to exhaustion and infections from an 
interesting small group. There were four cases of toxic psychosis with atypical pneumonia. 
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the Use of Penicillin in War Wounds”, p. 97, War Office, A.M.D.7/90D/43, London). 
By regular examination of the aspirated fluid tve found that Gram-positive orgamsms 
disappeared after two days’ treatment, in all except 2 cases. In all cases Gram-negatives— 
pyocyaneus, proteus and coli — ^persisted,, usually until the discharge through tube or 
drainage hole ceased. If the wounds gaped at any point, as sometimes after a week they 
did, Staph, aureus could occasionally be grown again from the raw surface, but did not 
appear to interfere with healing. 

Three of these 23 patients died — one from an intracerebral clot, and the other two 
from infection. One of these had a severely infected eight-day-old left frontal wound 
with a brain fungus, and in the left frontal lobe indriven bone fragments and 3 different 
brain abscesses from which pneumococcus was grown. He died about forty-eight hours 
after operation of spreading cerebral oedema, and at necropsy still had pneumococa in 
the abscess wall. Penicillin did not get a long enough application in this case; Possibly it 
would have been better to have treated him expectantly for a few’ days, as the Genn.ms have 
recommended for brain wounds of this age (Toiinis, W., 1941, Zbl. Nctirochir., 6, II3). 
but with the addition of local and parenteral sodium penicillin. _ j ■ >, 

The other case was a man with an cight-day-old right frontal wound infected wtn 
Staph, aureus, whose pus became Gram-negative under penicillin treatment (in 
to calcium penicillin, applied locally to the brain wound, he had sodium pemcillin, 4Sa,W 
units, intramuscularly because of a compound fracture of the femur). This man became 
drowsy and died on the tenth day after operation, and at necropsy was found to have an 
abscess in his right frontal lobe which had been incompletely tapped during the last days 
of his illness; This case is a failure of surgical technique, and it shows the importance 
of maintaining drainage during penicillin treatment. _ , 

Wound healing in the 20 survivors, observed for not less than three weeks in all a 
5 cases. Tlie healing was by first intention in 6 cases. In 13 there was a 
sinus in the wound, usually at the site of greatest tension, but most of the wound hea 
by first intention. These gapes were usually not serious, for only in one case did a smai 
fungus appear during healing. " . .. 

These results compare favourably with other series of wounds of similar age, espeaauy 
when we consider tliat more than half of the wounds were purulent and would not hitherto 
have been sewn up. But the series is small and has not yet been followed for more than 
62 days. Brain abscess might still appear in some. ' ' 

During the Battle of Sicily the opportunity also presented of treating 17 cases oc 
penetrating wounds, one and a half to sixteen day’s old, locally with pencillin, usualiy'^^ 
a solution, sometimes in powdered form. The older cases were heavily infected,' 
fractures of the skull and bare bone lying at the bottom of a suppurating |ranulating 
wound. These wounds and the underlying skull were excised and sutured, and all except 
two healed satisfactorily, though certain technical mistakes were made at first and teffl- 
porary sinus formation was not uncommon. In these cases the bacteriological results 
were not so satisfactory as in the penetrating wounds : in a number tlie purulent discharge 
from the sinus continued to show Gram-positive organisms, and these were with one 
exception cases in which the skull had been fractured. Penicillin is so sure in its effects 
on Gram-positive cocci, apart from the occasional penicillin-resistant strain, that it is 
reasonably certain that the solution did not reach all the infected parts. The assumption 
may be made that there were small foci of osteomyelitis beyond the margin of excised 
bone. In gunshot wounds exposing and perhaps breaking the skull it is unlikely, when 
surgical treatment is not immediately available, that good healing will be obtained unless 
the'^exposed (and probably infected) bone is very widely excised. 


Professor Geoffrey Jefferson: One of the causes for the lowered mortality rates in the 
nresent war is the excellent, if small, supply of w^btrained young neurosurgeons; another 
factor our progress in antiseptic chemotherapy. The vastly improved surgical equipment 
and the stationing of experts at strategical points are a tremendous advance. In the last 
war there was no plan for neurosurgery; such arrangements as were made were local 
and in a sense fortuitous (e.g. the centres of Adie and Wagstaffe, of Sargent and Holmes. 

mv ownl.i Of the instrumentation the most important seems to be really adequate 
tnctimr this was inadequate m the last war The President’s foresight and his persuasive 
nowert induced the War Ope to provide powered tipks capable of generating current 
fnr diathermy and electrical sucUon in the deserh There is however, another important 
which arises because of the relative fe^ess of specialists. In spite of the best 
20% of head wounds (and often more) have to be cared for by general surgeons, 
of planning ,,, training of pilful general surgeons in the methods of 

^ neurosurgery at the Special Centrp m Britain. They learn extremely fast and I 

^°^sure^that we could do move of this valuable teaching if more surgeons were sent for 

short courses. 

eases in the last war was recorded m mv paper. Anaerobes were freouent hiii eas 
t The bacterjology problem. An illustration of it was reproduced in my 1919 paper (s“ V. ls„S, 

infection of the brain ss a. nu 

3919, 7, 20S, £So). 
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Organization and Methods 

These have developed as needed by the number and nature of the case material, 
ind to fulfil the needs of teaching medical officers. Until the division acquired its 
iresent enlarged complement of wards and medical officers six months ago, the neuroses 
ind organic neurological cases were mixed in open wards and only the psychoses and 
iggressive psychopaths were segregated. Such an organization proved satisfactory for 
investigation and disposal of cases and had certain advantages in simplifying admini- 
station and in promoting a uniform psychic and somatic approach to both types of cases. 
The admixture of neuroses and neurological diseases did, however, handicap our attempts 
to arrange active treatment and rehabilitation of neuroses and was not fully satisfactory 
for teaching. In July 1943 when facilities became available the dii'ision was reorganized 
with greater segregation of cases. 





Neuropsycluatric Division, R.C.A.M.C. 

This scheme has continued to the present and is illustrated by the diagram. The- 
seven wards of the division have been allotted to three units; one two-ward unit of 68 
beds is devoted to organic neurology, the second three-ward unit of 96 beds is for 
psychoneuroses and the third unit consists of two closed wards, 72 beds, for psychotics 
and psychopaths. Officer accommodation is separate. 

The two neurological wards are always well supplied with cases and their organization 
requires no special comment. Highly important in the satisfactory functioning of 
this unit are the liaison with neurosurgery and the assistance of the radiologist and 
pathologist. Electro-encephalography has been done for us by Wing-Commander Denis 
Williams. Ward rounds, consultations, and clinical meetings with the neurosurgeons 
provide the teaching adjuncts. 

In the two closed wards the psychotics and psychopaths are segregated as much as 
^ssible. The psychotics are repatriated ivithin short periods (one to two months), 
therapeutic malaria is used for paretics and electroconvvdsive therapy for depressive 
psychoses. Insulin shock therapy has not been employed overseas. Experience with 
the disciplinary problems, the misfits and the early and acute psychotics seen on these 
wards is a valuable part of the training available to the medical officers at the hospital. 

The neurosis unit is the most important from the practical military standpoint of 
returning men to service. 55 to 60% of the cases have been returned to duty. In our 
present arrangement, the three wards of the neurosis unit are “admitting”, "treatment”, 
and "training” wards. The cases are all admitted to one ward where the necessarV 
clinical and laboratory investigations are rapidly carried out. Within a few days the 
medical officer brings each new case before the daily neurosis conference, ivhere the 
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Organic tieiirolagical diseases . — ^Thc largest number of cases were proven epileptics 
though a smaller number of unsubstantiated epilepsy “suspects” arc included. Simulation 
of epilepsy has been extremely rare. Routine investigation of the epileptic cases has 
revealed a few interesting rare conditions such as tuberculoma, angioma, porencephaly 
and agcDcsis of the corpus callosum. NenrosyphiJis of all varieties was the ne.xt most 
common disease. There were 27 cases of paresis and tabo-parcsis, 21 cases of tabes, 
30 cases of meningovascular lues and 39 asymptomatic cases. The vast majority were 
caused by pre-enlistment infections. The 67 cases of sciatica shown were cases treated 
medically, and not included were about 40 cases' transferred to neurosurgery for operaave 
treatment of herniated intervertebral disc. There were also many other cases admitted 
directly to the surgical division. Of all the cases of sciatica admitted to the hospital a 
careful survey has shown herniation of lumbar intervertebral discs to be much the 
commonest cause. The 60 cases listed as posl-lraiinialic state are those in which 
symptoms following head injury were accepted as clearly physiogenic, but it is quite 
admissible that this separation from the 56 cases grouped separately as post-traimiatic 
neurosis is not fully justified. Under “neuritis and ncree injiiry” are included cases of 
brachial neuriti.s, ulnar neuritis, nerve contusions and old nerve wounds. The cases oi 
polyneuritis were most commonly of the post-tiiphtheriiic type. There were only eight 
cases of acute infective polyneuritis. One of these was fatal and detailed patliologiral 
study showed it to be a pure polyradiculitis. 

The remaining neurological disea.ses .shown in the table deserve no special mention here 
though various isolated cases of considerable clinical interest were encountered. In me 
muscular diseases there were eight cases of myotonia and two cases of familial periodic 
paralysis. We have not seen any certain case of myasthenia gravis. It is of interest tnA 
there were only 15 cases of disseminated sclerosis. Though the majority of cases ot 
neurological diseases in Canadian soldiers have been sent to this hospital, a few, par- 
ticularly acute conditions, have been treated in Canadian general hospimls. Tim.' we 
have had only eight cases of .spontaneous subarachnoid hxmorrhage and I know of about 
six others which Jtnve been in general hospitals. Cases of cerebrospinal meningitis 
meningococemmia have been entirely treated in general hospitals. 


SUMMARY OF TOTAL DISCHARGES FROM MEDICAL DIVISION 
THREE-YEAR PERIOD— SEPTEMBER 28, lOiO, TO SEPTEMBER 19, 1913. 


Total 4,42C Cases 


PSYCHONEUROSIS (1,025) 
Anxjet>’ states 

Psychoncurosis (unspecified) 
Anxiety hysteria ... 

Hysteria - 

Reactive depression ... 
Psychosomatic diagnosis 
Fost-iranmatic netirosis 

Neurasthenia 

Obsessional states 


869 

194 

109 

162 

91 

6S 

5G 

12 

4 


PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY (04G) 
Antisocial and sexual types ... ... 297 

‘ Inadequate and temperamencally 

unstable types ... --- 

Prc-psychotic personality 
(Prug addiction 
(Alcohol addiction 
(Malingering 

PSYCHOSIS (507) 

Schizophrenia ... 

Manic depressive 
Chronic alcoholism . . . 

Toxic psychosis 
Organic demenua (traum. etc. 

Mental defea with psychosis 
Presenile and senile ... 

MENTAL DEFECT (30G) 


14) 

12 ) 

3) 


S55 

88 

3S 

10 

G 

G 

4 


NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
Epilepsy 
Ncurosi’philis ... 

Sciatica... 

Post-traumatic state 
Neuritis and N. xn;ur>'‘ 

Polyneuritis 

Aligraine 
Not yet diagnosed neurologically 
Narcolepsy 

ASuscular diseases ..! 

Spinal cord diseases ... 
Disseminated sclerosis 
Cerebral trauma 
Parkinsonism ... 

SjrTmptomatic diagnoses 
Aieniere's disease 
Neurocirculatory disease 
Subarachnoid hscmonhaee 
Other cerebral dis. 

Cerebral tumours 
Cerebral hxm. and ihroro. 
Aleningitis and sequela: 

GENERAL AiEDICINE (379) 

Nothing abnormal diagnosed (135) 


(S 28 ) 


276 
117 
67 
GO 
60 
41 
26 
21 
10 
18 
17 
15' 
15 
13 - 
13 
11 


» the total cases here tabulated it is suiking that the ‘‘psychiatric’* disorders greatly 
Lmimte almost four of them to one neurological ’ case. This disproportion is even 
f/.r in' our out-patient experience and in the consulting work of the regional neuro- 
-bintric specialists. It should be emphasized, however, that the final grouping as 
'^1 1? in some degree arbitrary, due to the incwtable overlapping, an^ that fudi 

i diagimsL are only reached after both psychic and somatic investi|ations in all of 


cases. 
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Organization and Methods 

These have developed as needed by the number and nature of the case material, 
and to fulfil the needs of teaching medical officers. Until the division acquired its 
.present enlarged complement of wards and medical officers six months ago, the neuroses 
and organic neurological cases were mixed in open wards and only the psychoses and 
aggressive psychopaths were segregated. Such an organization proved satisfactory for 
investigation and disposal of cases and had certain advantages in simplifying admini- 
stration and in promoting a uniform psychic and somatic approach to both types of cases. 
The admixture of neuroses and neurological diseases did, however, handicap our attempts 
to arrange active treatment and rehabilitation of neuroses and was not fully satisfactory 
for teaching. In July 1943 when facilities became available the division was reorganized 
with greater segregation of cases. 



REai,locaTion Pioneers 


Ncuiopsvchiauic Division, R.C.A.M.C. 
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prognosis and treatment arc the prime consitlcrations. The hopeless chronic neurotics 
are “by-passed", hoarded and sent out of hospital as rapidly as possible. In the remain- 
ing worth-while cases, all arc given individual psychological treatment in some degree. 
When indicated they are sent to the “treatment” ward for continuous narcosis or modified 
insulin therapy. On the training and rehabilitation ward the man is handled more 
as a soldier than as a patient anrl is kept busy on a planned programme embodying 
physical training, sports, di.scussion groups, training films, handicrafts and constructive 
work such as farming and landscaping. This emphasis on therapy, full activity and 
rapid disposal of hopeless cases has certainly been facilitated by the segregation of 
neuroses in a unit. The medical officers attached to this unit have a concentrated exper- 
ience tvith neuroses through the rapid turnover ot patients and the frequent conferences. 
The plan followed in training of posted medical officers is one of rotation throughout 
the tnrcc different units so that equal experience is gained with all aspects of neuro- 
psychiatry. We noiv liavc a well-trained psychologist on the hospital staff. There i.- 
wide scope for psychological assistance in various aspects of the hospital work. 

The experience of the hospital has been that neurology, psychiatry and neurosurgen 
blend smoothly ns different closely allied components of the one broad field of medical 
practice. The advantages of a co-operative handling of diseases of these various type-' 
in one hospital have been apparent from the viewpoints of diagnostic facilities, treat- 
ment, post-graduate training and of clinical investigation. The liaison has helped to 
break down artificial barriers between neurology and psychiatry. 

There would be a loss of interest, economy and teaching facilities if these units of 
neuroses, neurological diseases and psychoses were in separate hospitals. Each of t ^ 
units and the allied department of neurosurgery have many' problems in common. 

The expansion of neuropsychiatric services in the Canadian Army Overseas in response 
to needs and requests, rather than to a preconceived plan, suggests that the trend may w 
indicative of future developments. The military expansion has been in the two 
towards sociology and towards clinical medicine, which is comparable to public hcaltn 
and clinical practice in general medicine. This review of our hospital experience pertains 
only indirectly to tlic broader sociological aspects. Certainly neuropsychiatry has been 
called upon to play a far larger part in selection of recruits, "allocation of personnel ana 
selection of officer candidates than was originally anticipated. In our hospital^ work 'W 
have been in more direct contact with the general physicians and have been impressea 
by their greatly increased interest in the psychiatric aspects of illness. 

The lamentable inadequacies of teaching of so-called ''functional" illnesses to medical 
students has become much more evident during this war and will undoubtedly be 
remedied afterwards. Teaching hospitals are already planning improvements includiuo 
the reorganization of departments of neuropsychiatry in their medical wings. 

The opinions eispressed are tliose ot the author and are not intended as any authorita- 
tive expression of policy of the R.C.A.M.C. The organization and clinical work of the 
hospital division have been shared by .so many that full acknowdedgments here are 
impracticable. Colonel Colin K. Russel was largely responsible for the original formation 
of No. 1 Canadian Neurological Hospital. He was the first officer in charge of its medical 
division and was the first consultant in neuropsy'chiatrv to the Canadian Army Overseas. 
Much of the work here reported was under the direction of my predecessor Lieut.-Colonel 
H. H. Hyland. Colonel F. H. Van Nostrand, the present overseas consultanr, has been 
in charge of the expansion and development of the whole neuropsychiatric service. 


Spinail Epidural Granuloma 
By Major Wisi. S. Keith, R.C.A.M.C. 


I'his clinical report is based on two cases of staphylococcus infection involving the 
dural space in the dorsal spine. In each case the patient developed a severe though 
omplete paraplegia about six years after the original infection. At laminectomy tlie 
durk fat was found to be replaced hy dense tough scar tissue which occupied the 
:sal k-ilf to two-thirds of the spinal canal. P 

, T rirl aired 6 Admitted to the Hospital for Sick Children Toronto in 1934. 
wSrer and somewhat stiff neck. Cerebrospinal fluid was normal. PuT was found 
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lished a diagnosis o£ staphylococcal meningitis. She was treated 
antitoxin intrathecally and intramuscularly and eventually recovered 

eftis Sjout a month after the onset of her illness, a sweUing.deep m the back of the 
neck pointed and drained. X-ray then revealed that the original lesion was hmm^o- 
genous osteomyeUtis of the lamina and pedicle of the 5th 3^® f tHg 

general condition had greatly improved at about three months from the onset of the 
illness the cervical spine was exposed through the mid-line and s^uestra and granu- 
lation tissue were excised. The wound failed to heal but after a further exploration with 
the removal of some living bone and more granulation tissue the wound eventuallj 
healed and the patient remained well. 

She returned to the out-patient department about one and a hajf years after the 
onset of the infection with a discharging sinus to the right of the ith and mh dorsal 
spines. X-rays of the spine and neurological examination w'ere negative. T.he sinus 
healed and discharged intermittently at about two to three month in^ri'als until ISJo, 
when it was explored. The neurological examination was negative. About IJ m. of the 
7th rib was removed close to the spinal column. A pocket of granulation tissue lymg 
against the sides of the vertebral bodies was cleaned out and packed. No sinus pr 
track of granulations could ha located passing into the spinal canal. After another six 
months of intermittent discharge, this sinus finally closed and has since remained healed. 

In 1941, about six years after the start of her troubles, she began to complain of 
difficulty in walking and stiffness of her legs. She was examined on several occasions by 
Dr. W. A. Hawke and me. She had a paraplegia of increasing severity with extensor 
plantar responses, spastic legs with increased tendon reflexes, diminished position and 
vibration sense and finally a definite diminution of all forms of sensation below the 6th 
dorsal dermatome in front. She had only slight intermittent pain around the chest. 
There was an incomplete spinal block and an increase in protein in the spinal fluid. 
She had some difficulty with urination but did not have to be catheterized. 

A laminectomy was performed from D.4 to D.9 inclusive. We found that the spinal 
canal was filled with dense tough scar tissue which was cut into carefully' for the full 
length and width of the exposure. When the depth of the incision in the scar seemed to 
be two-thirds of the depth of the spinal canal, I abandoned the operation without having 
identified the dura mater. Recovery was complete. In March 1942 there was no trace 
of sensory disturbance. She had a normal gait and flexor plantar responses. 

Case II. ^Female, aged 20. Early in 1937 she was admitted St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
where she was under the care of Mr. J. E. A. Roberts for several months. She had a 
and a bronchopleural fistula. On her discharge it was stated 
that the primary focus of the infection seemed to be in the spine. 

In 1840 she had some pain in both sides of her chest coming around under the breasts. 
She went to St. Marys Hospital, Portsmouth, where X-rays of her spine and chest 
nothing abnormal. On August 10, 1943, she gave birth to her first child. Six days 
j coming out of her Anderson shelter after an air raid she found that both legs 

weak. She was referred to the Basingstoke Neurological and Plastic 
AffinfiSl Rowlands"" September 8 by Doctor J. C. Prestwich and by Surgeon Reax- 

thigh a little but it was done slowly and with great 
plantar flex the right foot slightly. The tendon reflexes 
P^^.ntar responses were extensor. 'There was diminution of touch 
fry J ”.1 Positton and pain, heat and cold below the 7th dorsal dermatome 

intermittent pain in both sides of her chest. There was 
a comnlptp"h^iKb urination and she was constipated. Lumbar puncture revealed 

was ontv aomp TViSf *P‘^al canal on jugular compression but the spinal fluid protein 
metre of linind^’i mppoa '^® lymphocytes in the spinal fluid. One half cubic centi- 

metre of lipmdol placed in the cisterna magna was arreted first at D.4 then at D.6. 

thouBht^n^iih^pe«^m^pv?f®i} made. There was no leucocytosis or fever but we 

thought an abscess might have formed recently in the extradural space, 

inclusiv? canal was opened from the 4th to the 9th laminae 

pathololical pondition part of the 10th lamina were also removed. The 

fowe? &f the ^oslTrP^t^^=^ “'® =®*"® “ Case' I e-xcept that, at the upper and 

scar tissue 1° normal-looking dura. The 

in lone strin-: *^®" Partly torn and partly cut out of the spinal canal 

the centre was a^aall pocket of granulation tissue with a bead of pus in 

of the sninal canal^ S'^ar tissue was not totally removed from the sides 

left on^th™ dorsal surfal-J Ir iv?® 5®®^® ^®'^® ® ^®"’ strips and tags of scar tissue 

satisfactory than in °t ^^l® mater. The operation was much more thorough and 
nomll ‘’Eel" throSphmu k Before the wound was closed the dura had a 

with the Sneer A f mill exposure when it was palpated with a forceps or 

incident. ® ^ amall drain was left in for three days. The wound healed without 

an^'she^had"som°e^rpt?ii^'^ operation she could move both feet with considerable freedom 
on March 18 1944 sensation. She gradually recovered until 

The planta?’ reflexis wire flixor 

the* oecur^S^I2ibll infection in order to get some light on 

tne peculiar pathological picture which has just been described. 

three cases of acute staphylococcal infection of the epidural 
space. Two were operated on for paraplegia and lhe\hird, an infant, was operTtrf ^ 
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because thick pus was obtained at lumbar puncture although there was no paralysis. 
Here the whole spinal epidural space was filled with pus. In the other two cases, in 
addition to an epidural abscess which caused the paraplegia, there was a fairly extensive 
fibrino-purulent e.xudate in the epidural space. The infection seems to have been blood- 
borne to the epidural fat in each of these three cases, Wilensky (1934) gives the follow- 
ing description of an autopsy on a 46-ycar-old man who died fifteen days after the 
onset of a staphylococcal osteomyelitis of the Sth dorsal vertebra, Tlie patient had had 
slight meningeal signs but there was no paralysis. “Tlie spinal canal contained a large 
collection of stringy yellowi.sh pus infiltrating between the dura and the vertebral column 
from the level of the Sth dorsal vertebra to the level of the first lumbar. The purulent 
process communicated through the left Sth vertebral foramen widi an abscess cavity 
in the left costo-vertebral angle.” 

In Case I there was probably a purulent or fibrino-punilent exudate in most of tte 
epidural space of the thoracic part of the spinal canal at the time she developra 
meningitis. This region of suppuration was never properly drained but it did gam 
exit from the spinal canal into the thorax and the back, probably through a lateral 
foramen. 

In Case II the infection cither entered into or escaped from the spinal canal by a 
similar route. -The epidural suppuration again never drained properly but remaine 
in situ for years without causing neurological symptoms. 

In both cases the exudate became changed into granulation tissue and. hater 
gradually transformed into dense scar tissue composed of collagen fibres. The WM 
the tiny abscess found in Case II was composed of lymphocytes and plasma cells. Ho 
the abscess itself no organism was grown. In Case II parturition played^ a part^ ^ 
precipitating the symptoms but in each case the proliferation and contraction oi -'o 
tissue was the primary cause of the paraplegia. . 

This dense tough scar tissue composed of collagen fibres and few inflammatory 
is familiar to any surgeon Who has operated on cases of cltronic osteomyelitis. It to™ 
the walls of sinuses and often partly fills cavities in bone. It seems to tear or strip 
fairly readily. 

Dandy (1926) described inflammatory tumours in the spinal epidural .space. 
and Mixter (1931) reported several cases of spinal epidural granuloma. In none o 
these cases did the origin of the infection seem to be more remote than two yooR. /n 
a few of the cases, scar tissue was present in considerable amounts but granulation 
tissue composed of lymphocytes, plasma cells, polymorphonuclear cells and giant cells 
was the most abundant material in the formation of the tumours. 


Summary 

Two cases are reported in which paraplegia developed about six years after a staphy- 
lococcal infection involving the spine. In each case it is probable tliat the spinal 
epidural space was the seat of a suppurative inflammation early in the course of the 
illness. This inflammation presumably passed through the stage of granulation tissue 
till it became scar tissue and finally caused the paraplegia. 

In an incomplete review of the literature on this subject paraplegia occurred in all 
the cases in less than two years from the time of the original infetion. Granuloma 
rather than scar tissue was tlie predominant pathological finding. 
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Some Aspects of the Treatment of Parkinsonism 
By Major J. A. Walters, R.C.A.M.C. 

Tm-I 940 the Department of Medicine of the University of Toronto required answers 
r clvtrnl Questions before a new drug could be tested in the treatment of Parkinsonism: 
m manner do psychological influences alter the Parkinsonian syndrome? (2) Can 

flrmrs of emotion and environment be recognized and reckoned with in any 
these i assessment of a treatment for Parkinsonism? 

this in mind a study was made during the next three years. At the Out-patient 
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Department of the Toronto General Hospital a series of ambulatory adult Parkinsonian 
patients was seen at least monthly. History and examination inethods were^ extended 
to establish the general medical and neurological, the psychological or psychiatric and 
the social state of the patient. At the monthly visit a ten to thirty minute examinauon 
was made when variations in these states were studied and when psychotherapy, medica- 
tion and advice in management were given. Patients were also visited in their homes 
and relatives and friends were interviewed. 

Forty-seven patients were studied of whom 27 were clearly postencephalitic, 5 more 
were probably suffering from the late effects of encephalitis lethargica and 15 were 
considered to he idiopathic paralysis agitans. Several case historic well illustrate the 
type of evidence which indicates an important psychosomatic relationship. 


Case I. — C. L., male, -aged 62, had suffered paralysis agitans for five years. His mam 
disability was tremor in four limbs, of typical pill-rolling quality in the hands and less 
severe in the legs. At the left wrist there was cog-wheel rigidity and at the left elbow 
and shoulder there was lead-pipe rigidity. 

He was a machinist who was prone to worry hut had had no previous neurosis or 
psychosis. As bis tremor became evident he had developed a chronic anxiety that he 
would lose his lob and become crippled. He did lose his job and then was sleepless, 
exhausted, without appetite and with more tremor. He and his wife were forced to 
live with a daughter-in-law who did not welcome them. He lapsed into a hopeless 
black mood and, in desperation finally came to the hospital expecting to be pronounced 
incurable. 

The diagnoses made were; (11 Idiopathic paralysis agitans: and (2) acute neurosis — 
mixed type, anxiety state and reactive depression. Treatment planned was: (1) Adequate 
doses of tincture of stramonium to reduce his rigidity; (2) psychotherapy to alleviate 
his neurosis. He needed to understand his disability, to lose his fear of crippling, to be 
confident of improvement without cure, and to realize that he could work usefully, enjoy 
life and feel better; (3) social aid to get him working and living in his own home. 

Twenty-four hours after his first visit he was seen again. He was vastly better, the 
tremors were absent from all but the left hand where they were less. He was loud in his 
praises of the stramonium of which he had taken two 5-minim doses. This improvement 
continued. The neurosis was completely relieved, the tremor remained reduced, he felt 
fine and was able to work within six weeks. During this period he was taking less than 
SO minims of tincture of stramonium t.d.s. and his rigidity had not lessened. 


Case-n.-— G. W., male, aged 60, suffered from paralysis agitans for three years with 
typical Par kmsoman tremor in four limbs and a mild lead-pipe rigidity in the right 
j highly temperamental; he was easily discouraged and easily 

pleased. When well he was buoyant, energetic and sociable. When troubled he suffered 
Mpression, irascibiUty and worry with fatigue, headache, giddiness and nervous dyspepsia. 
His wife had been crippled for five years with rheumatoid arthritis and asthma. He had 
retired on a smalt pension and nursed her. Her illness had kept him in an anxiety state 
nervous mdigestion. When first seen in 1940 he was anxious and depressed. He 
disiisea the tincture of stramonium which he had been taking for one year. A dose 
greater than 45 minims produced retching, nausea, and vomiting. On this medication he 

bad no effect. Upon changing to a very small 
beUadonna his feeling of well-being rapidly returned, his anxiety lifting 
tremor vanished from all but the right hand where it 
became buoyant, enthusiastic and confident. He was then 
placebo of a Blaud’s pill, the substitution of which he re- 
u became better than it had been for five years. His 
acUviW was not limited, he painted his cottage and he could have taken a job. 

a'-® medication was phenobarbital gr. J four times daily, 
for three^'^nrf nir.Viac indigestion and his Parkinsonian tremor all returned together 
of his varvinff weeks. It was only then that the true sources 

time he had ^startld begun to improve just at the 

together until when ^ the Bulgarian preparation. He and she remained well 
his health reliimert” relapsed he again became worse. When she began to recover 
outbreak? tremor subsided. His last two short relapses coincided with 

hnoroved reml?k?Wv^wa» ^ neighbour over a line fence. His tremor and health 
improvea remarkably when a court decision was given in his favour. 


valuable as an attempt to assess function of the motor sj'stem in 
bluer human functions with which it is constantly integrated. A dis- 
. " '' made between symptoms arising from affective sources and those from the 

tnotor system. Physical signs became a matter of what the patient could 
I roluntary and involuntary motor levels. MTiat could be done 
nnfV d psychomotor mechanisms which were still operating. What could 

\ -irv, represented the sum of those mechanisms destroyed by brain damage together 

' mcchamsras not in operation but capable of activation if the electro-chemical 

** r ^ central nen’ous system could be made more normal. To the same end the 

o er pny^cal, psychological and social factors required repeated detailed examination 
•° bhangiqg activity. Finally the total integration of these many functions 

in tne iite ot a human being with individual and significant personality had to be kept 
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in mind. As such the study was an attempt to apply humanistic as well as scientific 
observations to a problem of clinical neurology. It presumed an holistic attitude 
throughout. x 

From such qualitative studies the following observations were made: (1) The health 
and vigour of 44 of these 47 patients were reduced hy psychological and social suess 
which could be identified by history and examination. 

' (2) The unhealthy psychological states were of two main types: (n) Affective stales 
with strong and upsetting 'feelings. In intensiU' these ranged from moderate unhappi- 
ness and worry to severe neurosis and psychosis. In quality the 32 post-encephahtic 
patients had eleven anxiety states and four reactive depressions. This group also haa 
five active psychosis and ten of those paroxysmal obsessional states which arc 
sions of their post-encephalitic condition. The 15 paralysis agitans patients had ag t 
anxiety states and four mixed states with anxiety and depression. One mild psycnonc 
depression was seen, (b) PersonaUty and constitutional deterioration: As J* 

encephalitis 13 patients had reduced emotional control and a greater lability or 
In 8 patients tlic deterioration produced an apathetic loss of _ morale and they ^ 
accepted an anergic invalidism. The paralysis agitans group, in contrast, had pres 
tlteir personalities to a greater degree. The single deterioration encountered was i 
man of 72 whose anergic invalidism was considered to be an independent but coin 
dental expression of his ageing. 

(3) Certain Parkinsonian signs and symptoms could be observed to vary 
patient. Others appeared to be unaffected while for some no conclusions could be ni 

Most subjective symptoms were lessened when the affective state was iniproved. 
sense of effort was decreased, fatigue and anergia were less, intense, and ririiiCT was^po^^^ 
poned. The patient was more indifferent to aching hypertonic m_uscl« and ^ 
restless. The discomfort of heat was tolerated better. An unresponsive limb was no 
less and did not seem so “weak” or “numb”. 

Parkinsonian tremor was lessened and motility increased and die patient was niW 
active when he felt better. The tremor if mild in one limb might vanish and it se 
it was reduced to less inconvenient proportions. 

Certain conspicuous signs were not observed to vary with emotion. These .'tere ibc 
rigidity, the poverty of movement, the specific postures and the facies of Parkmsoius 

There remained a group of physical signs which coidd not be studied because the 
psychological factors could not clearly be evaluated. These included the disotdeis 
voluntary movement and effort such as muscular power, festination, slowness, 
clumsiness, and defects of gait, speech, writing, eating and sivallowing. Il'hue tn 
patient’s activity was increased by psychotherapy the problem here was to disfinguisn. 
on the psychological side, the factor of voluntary’ and willing effort. It is this purposeful 
choosing and persisting which ultimately determines to what extent the residual motor 
system is mobilized and goes into action. How to measure voluntary’ effort was a 
unsolved dilemma. 

No attempt was made to study autonomic and metabolic variations. 

(4) The aggravating factors which could be treated were of some interest. The po-‘f’ 
encephalitic group were usually younger people who had become accustomed to Aeir 
handicap. In only four patients was there an important fear of becoming crippled. T^‘' 
family responsibilities were usually less and their worries on this score were less. The 
younger cases of some years’ duration were either single or were supported by a partner 
who had taken over the burden. Serious domestic discord was encountered in one patient. 
’Their partners usually’ suffered more ^than they’ did in their marriages. On the other 
hand general management of the patient was of the greatest importance. Eighteen of 
them required more phy’sical exercise, more occupation and more recreation. 

The paralysis agitans group were older, of more recent and more rapid development. 
Thev commonly had heavy financial or^ family responsibilities which depended on a 
thev had expected to continue. It is not surprising that the troubles of this group 
/n fear of crippling and death m 8 patients, (2) family worry in 6 patients, and 
ttTfear of unemployment and poverty m 6 patients. 

■riiirmtr this close observation certain condusions were made regarding treatment: 
^^^iddity of Parkinsonism can be reduced by adequate dos« of the standard 
(») ^®;ons of belladonna. 

The motor symptoms and tremor can be reduced and the patient will become more 

(2) T^tTmt^of confidence, fortitude and equanimity can be reached. Constitutional 
active if a state oi >- 
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factors can be stabilized bv an environment which provides occupation, interest, recreation 
and activity as long as possible. Specific psychotherapy for acute reactive .syndromes 
is essential. In most cases the need is for simple suggestion, encouragement, explana- 
tion, reassurance and re-education. 

(3) Any clinical trial of the action of a drug on the Parkinsonian state requires an 
extensive and accurate study of the patient in his environment with his symptoms as well 
as his physical signs. 

It is not without interest to reflect on the strategic advantage the family physician has 
in executing such a broad programme of treatment. Most of the patient's troubles could 
have been more conveniently managed by him than by the hospital clinic. Only the 
problems of doubtful diagnosis and severe neurosis and psychosis required the special 
experience of a consultant. 


Contrecoup Lesions in the Relatively Severe Craniocerebral 

Injuries 


By Major O. W. Stewart, R.C.A.M.C. 


Ix the past three years, 798 craniocerebral injuries have been admitted to the neuro- 
surgical service of our hospital, excluding gunshot wounds. I would like to discuss 
brieflv one group of contrecoup lesions that have been studied in this number.. 

The very nature of contrecoup lesions serves to emphasize the widespread extent' of 
the injury. 

In the following cases the contrecoup lesion in each instance was, to gross inspection, 
localized and moderately well demarcated; the presence of more diffuse but less severe 
injur)' could be deduced by clinical and, in some cases, pathological evidence. The 
reparative processes of these more extensive lesions may, however, be influenced by the 
more local lesion, if it continues to cause pressure on the surrounding brain or is respon- 
sible to a significant degree, for increased intracranial pressure. Such a condition 
materially affects the surgical rationale. 

From a large number of post-mortem studies, Courville has deduced that when a 
projected head strikes on its side, the major contusion is a contrecoup one affecting the 
opposite temporal lobe. In these, adjacent portions of the frontal and parietal lobes 
may also be involved. When the blow is to the occipital region, contrecoup lesions of the 
frontal lobe is the rule. If the blow is to the left occipital region, the right frontal lobe 
suffers. Coup or direct lesions of the occipital lobes in such a case, in. his opinion, are 
rare without a depressed fracture. When the blow is directed to the frontal region, 
Coun-ille found direct contusions of the basilar surface of the frontal lobes but no instance 
of a contrecoup lesion of the occipital lobes. 

From the study of our own cases — those with striking and localized cortical damage 
undeniably contrecoup in character — it seems most likely that the same mechanism must 
be responsible for some degree of damage in the majority of all closed head injuries. In 
some of the less severe ones, the generalized concussion or contusion is so slight that the 
signs and symptoms of the more localized contrecoup lesion may he manifested. Mffjere 
there is severe generalized damage with marked disturbance of consciousness, the more 
delicate picture of the focal lesion is masked. Only in a certain group of these cases 
wherein the contrecoup lesion is relatively localized is surgical treatment of real value. 
In these, the history, clinical findings and chain of events show striking similarities. 

Here are two examples of contrecoup frontal lesions: 


- ® 29-year-old soldier, first seen in another hospital. He was slightly 

inebriated and about thuty minutes before admission had received a blow on the right 
occipital region. He was conscious, had walked in complaining of headache was very 
restless but co-operative. He was transferred to our hospital seven days latA when he 
was confused, restless, and incontinent. Motor, sensory and reflex examinations did not 
point to a localized brain contusion or compression. X-rays showed a linear fracture 
’",‘.* 1 ? /’But occipital bone beneath the site of the blow. The pineal gland was well 
calcified -and was .displaced towards the right side a distance of 7 mm., and displaced 
dovynwards 1 cm. During an hour’s observation, his condition deteriorated and he tvas 
oJra ftibtemporal decompression was made and beneath the dura a 

^lid subdural clot about 3/8 in. thick was found. This was sucked and syringed out 
Rental and posterior parietal bitrr holes were then made and at each site there was a 
ti* j should be done although the 

amount of the clot did not seem sufficient to account for his condition. For the 
hours he remained drowsy but did not change greatlv. On the 
second day following operation, his condition deteriorated, and he suddenly' expired 
Mav — Nf.ur. 2 
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The post-mortem examination revealed a very large, solid, subdural hsmatoma 
surrounding the left frontal pole and beneath the left frontal lobe. There was dotted 
blood extruding from a laceration in the corte.v and the brain adjacent to the hatmatoma 
and laceration was soft and friable. Had we been aware of the nature of this lesion, a 
frontal flap would have been turned down at the first and the entire lesion could have 
been dealt with. Such a jtroccdure would undoubtedly have saved his life. His dinical 
course for the first seven days following the injury made it reasonable to assume that 
the amount of generalized brain injury was small in comparison with tire local contre- 
coup injury. 

We have now operated on 21 similar eases. In 4 the contrccoup lesion was in the 
frontal lobe following an occipital injury. The remainder involved the temporal lobes 
with adjacent frontal or parietal lobe injur}' in a few. 

Here is another similar ease: 

A 20-year-oId member of the, W.A.A.F. was thrown from her bicycle, strikins the right 
occipital region. She was unconscious for five or ten minutes but on aamissjon w 
another hospital about forty-five minutes later was conscious but mildly confused ana 
restless. There was a contusion of the right occipital scalp with a small sui^rnciai 
laceration in its centre. She was transferred to us three daj'S later. Then, she 
drowsy but easily roused. She complained bitterly of headache and her talk and lexw^ 
were somewhat facetious. In addition to the contusion and superficial laceration oi ine 
right occipital scalp there was some slight discoloration behind the right mastoia an 
blood behind the right tympanic membrane which had not ruptured. There was pn^ara 
papillcEdema. The only other abnormal neurological sign, apart from the ' 

was an extensor response to plantar stimulation on the right and diminished right sooty 
minal reflexes. Lumbar puncture pressure was 350 mm. X-rays did not show a Iracnn 
but did show the pineal gland to be displaced slightly to the right of the 
at the extreme posterior limits of the normal position. It was strongly 
she had a contrecoup laceration of the left frontal lobe with associated subdural P‘5 a to 
local oedema. However, inasmuch as her condition was fairly good, it was 
wait and observe her further. During the next three days she seemed to 
She was less drowsy and was more coherent in her conversations. Despite this, ne* 
spinal fluid pressure remained elevated and the refie.x changes persisted. 
evening of the sixth day following her injury, she complained more bitterly of bea®?®."®' 
became very confused, getting in and out of bed and, for the first time, began vm®*"? 
involuntarily. She was taken to the operating room and through a small left 
bone flap the dura was found to be extremely tense with bluish discoloration beneat® 
Almost the entire left frontal pole was softened and there was a fairly large soli® hm 
over its surface and beneath it. The frontal pole was removed by irrigation and 
suction, together with the clot. Following this the brain began to pulsate freely wflicn 
it had -not done before and the remaining portion of the hemisphere that was yis™‘ 
in the field became quite slack. Following operation she steadily improved with no 
evidence of elevated intracranial pressure clinically and this was supported by several 
lumbar punctures. The papilloedema subsided, the facetiousness disappeared and 
discharge examination revealed no abnormal neurological findings All tests faile® 1“ 
show any evidence of mental deterioration. 


I will now describe two cases of contrecoup temporal lobe damage The first of these 
was admitted a few hours following a motor-cycle accident He was conscious though 
drowsy. CraniaV nerves were normal except for a slight left peripheral facial pals.''- 
All reflexes were normal. The X-rays showed a linear fracture involving the front-il. 
temporal and parietal bones entering the mastoid cells on the left The pineal glah® 
was calcified and shifted 2-5 mm. to the left of the mid-line (towards the fracture). I® 
the absence of any abnormal neurological signs and considering his state Of conscious- 
ness, it was felt that he should be observed further, despite the fact that the pineal gland was 
displaced. (Edema of the hemisphere alone may and does displace the pineal. He was 
re-examined frequently for any change, bearing in mind the likelihood of a- contrecoup 
lesion. The mental state improved and all signs remained unchanged until seven days 
after the injury when he became drowsy and complained bitterly of right frontal head- 
ache. Then, his pupils were equal the retinal veins were full, the left ankle-jerk was 
increased over the right, the left abdominal and cremasteric reflexes were diminished. 
Plantar stimulation on the left gave an extensor response, on the right— a flexor response. 
Cerebrospinal fluid pressure was 290 mm. 

Operation revealed a laceration of the temporal lobe with some localized softening ®h^ 
a large subdural clot covering the temporal pole and the middle fossa beneath the 
temporal lobe. This patient has made an excellent recovery. 

A second case presented the typical contrecoup temporal lobe lesion hut wnc associated 
tvith cSerable direct trauma to the brain on the side of inju^rdue to I deprSsoi 
fracture and the total injury was extensne. He was admitted soon after a motor-cyele 
accident. There was a comminuted and depressed fracture of the right paHetal bone. 
ThTpipeal gland was not seen. He was semiconscious with spasticity^ of all four 

nneration extensive damage to the right parietal cortex was found The fragments 
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the upper margin of the hone defect. 30 c.c. of fluid under pressure were withdpwn and 
20 c.c. of oxvgen injected. X-rays following this procedure showed a marked shift 
of the ventricles toward the side of fracturing and initial operation (right). 

The left side was explored and the typical lesion found and removed. His pressure 
from then on remained normal and he slowly improved hut was left with very severe 
cerehral impairment which was known to be present from the outset. 


Summary and Cono-usions 

In this discussion the possibility of contrecoup damage in closed head injuries. is 
emphasized. 

The consistency in relationship between the site of the blow and the site of maximum 
cerebral damage” has been borne out by post-mortem and clinical observations with 
occasional individual variants. 

It is therefore important to determine, whenever possible, the point of impact on 
the skull. If local scalp lesions or a definite history do not give this information, the 
fracture line, when present, gives a rough location. In the majority of cases objective 
signs of focal damage are not evident. 

The cases described are typical of a small group out of the total number of. closed 
craniocerebral injuries. In our series — 22 out of 79S present similar problems in gross 
pathology, diagnosis and treatment. In them the predominantly localized lesion of 
either the temporal or frontal lobe, after a period of from five to ten days, begins to 
act as a rapidly expanding space-occupying lesion by exerting local pressure on the 
brain adjacent to it and causing generalized increased intracranial pressure. This is not 
due to continued hemorrhage. 

The diagnosis depends first on an awareness of this type of lesion and the mechanism 
by which it is produced, with careful and repeated clinical examinations. Ofttimes 
the first sign will be a change in the level of consciousness, which in several of our cases 
was recognized initially by the Sister. This alteration in the patient’s course usually 
occurs between the fifth and tenth day after the injury. 

The X-rays are valuable in demonstrating a fracture line and displacement of the 
pineal gland when that structure is sufficiently calcified to be visible. Occasionally it 
may be desirable to visualize the ventricles with oxygen. 

The surgical treatment is removal of the damaged area lesion, thereby giving an 
internal decompression as well. This removal of destroyed brain tissue anci blood clot 
relieves immediately the pressure on the viable but injured adjacent cortex and reduces 
the generally increased intracranial pressure, which, with its vicious side eftects,_ is the 
arch-enemy of brain healing. 


[Fehriiory 3, 1944] 

Venous Thrombosis in the Central Nervous System 
By J. PuRDON Martix, M.D. 

Venous thrombosis affecting the central nervous system is evidently very much less 
common than it used to be. hlacEwan in his classical work on pyogenic diseases of the 
brain written fifty years ago stated that venous thrombosis was more common within 
the cranium^ than in any other place in the body. Two groups of cases were recognized 
— “marantic ’ (or wasting) and infective; Gowers, who knew everything in clinical neuro- 
logy, recognized also a group occurring in the puerperal state. 

Septic sinus thrombosis is much more widely known than aseptic. In the septic ivpe 
of case the clinical picture is composed of three or four groups of symptoms: Those due 
to the infective state, those due to obstruction of the sinus involved and those resulting 
from veins draining into it, and perhaps also local signs at the site of the original in- 
fMtion. In the aseptic case, however, we have a better opportunity of tccognizinc the 
effects of thrombosis of sinuses and veins in their purity. 

The picttire which results is often compounded of the signs and symptoms due to 
the obstruction of a sinus and those due to thrombosis of reins draining into it. However 
these groups are not necessarily combined. Sinuses may thrombose without thrombosis 
occurring in tbcir entering veins, and veins mav thrombose without the occurrence of 
sinus thrombosis or obstruction. 
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Ihc ]K)st-mortcni examination revealed a very large, solid, subdural hsmatoma 
surrounding the left frontal pole and beneath the left frontal lobe. There was dotted 
blood extruding from a laceration in the cortex and the brain adjacent to the hxmatoma 
and laceration was soft and friable. Had we been aware of the nature of this lesion, a 
frontal flap would have been turned down at the first and the entire lesion could have 
been dealt with. Such a procedure would undoubtedly have saved his life. His clinical 
course for the first seven days following the injury made it reasonable to assume that 
the amount of generalized brain injury wa.s small in comparison with the local conirc- 
coup injury. 

We have now operated on 21 similar cases. In 4 the contrccoup lesion was in the 
frontal lobe following an occipital injury. The remainder involved the temporal lobes 
with adjacent frontal or parietal lobe injury in a few. 

Here is another similar case: 

A 20-year-old member of the. W.A.A.F. was thrown from her bicycle, striking 
occipital region. She was unconscious for five or ten minutes but on admission w 
another hospital about forty-five minutes later was conscious but mildly 
restless. There was a contusion of the right occipital scalp with a srnall 
laceration in its centre. She was transferred to us three days later. Then 1 

drowsy but easily roused. She complained bitterly of headache and her talk and ^ ^ jv. 
were somewhat facetious. In addition to the contusion and superficial lacera.ion oi i 
right occipital scalp there was some slight discoloration behind the right ^lastoia a 
blood behind the right tympanic membrane which had not ruptured. There 
papilloedema. The only other abnormal neurological sign, apart from the 
was an extensor response to plantar stimulation on the right and diminished right ““ 
minal reflexes. Lumbar puncture pressure was .150 mm. X-rays did not show' a irav , 
but did show the pineal gland to be displaced slightly to the right of the mid-une 
at the extreme posterior limits of the normal position. It was strongly stispectea i 
she had a contrecoup laceration of the left frontal lobe with associated subdural 
local oedema. However, inasmuch as her condition was fairly good, it was 
wait and observe her further. During the next three days she seemed to h»r 

She was less drowsy and was more coherent in her conversations. Despite this. ™ 
spinal fluid pressure remained elevated and the reflex changes persisted. Dunne 
evening of the sixth day following her injury, she complained more bitterly of heaoanic, 
became very confused, getting in and out of bed and, for the first time, began voiau s 
involuntarily. She was taken to the operating room and through a small left “Sr ‘jj 
bone flap the dura was found to be extremely tense with bluish discoloration 
Almost the entire left frontal pole was softened and there was a fairly ^orge . solia cim 
over its surface and beneath it. The frontal pole was removed by irrigation and geniw 
suction, together with the clot. Following this the brain began to pulsate freely wnic'i 
it had. not done before and the remaining portion of the hemisphere that was visw‘= 
in the field became quite slack. Following operation she steadily improved witn w 
evidence of elevated intracranial pressure clinically and this was supported by Severn 
lumbar punctures. The papilloedema subsided, the facetiousness disappeared and 
discharge examination revealed no abnormal neurological findings All tests failed 
show any . evidence of mental deterioration. 


I will now describe two cases of contrecoup temporal lobe damage The first of these 
was admitted a few hours following a motor-cycle accident He was conscious thougn 
drowsy. Cranial nerves were normal except for a slight left peripheral facial paf.'- 
All reflexes were normal. The X-rays showed a linear fracture involving the frontal, 
temporal and parietal bones entering the mastoid cells on the left. The pineal gla™ 
was calcified and shifted 2-5 mm. to the left of the mid-line (towards the fracture). 
the absence of any abnormal neurological signs and considering his state of conscious- 
ness, it was felt that he should be observed further, despite the fact that the pineal gland was 
displaced. CEdema of the hemisphere alone may and does displace the pineal. He was 
re-examined frequently for any change, bearing in mind the likelihood of a- contrecoup 
lesion. The mental state improved and all signs remained unchanged until seven daj’S 
after the injury when he became drowsy and complained bitterly of right frontal head- 
ache. Then, his pupils were equal, the retinal veins were full, the left ankle-jerk wa/ 
increased over the right, the left abdominal and cremasteric reflexes were diminished- 
Plantar stimulation on the left gave an extensor response, on the right— a flexor response. 
Cerebrospinal fluid pressure was <!yu mm. 

Operation revealed a laceration of the temporal lobe with some localized softening 
a. large subdural clot the temporal pole and the middle fossa beneath the 

temporal lobe. This patient has made an excellent recovery. 

A second case presented the typical contrecoup temporal lobe lesion but was associated 
with considerable direct trauma to the .brain on the side of injury due to I depressed 
fracture and the total injury was extensive. He was admitted soon Xr a motor-cycle 
irr^dfnt There was a commmuted and depressed fracture of the right narietal bone. 
The ^neal gland was not seen.. He was semiconscious with spasUcity^ of all four 

nnfiration extensive damage to the riglH paHetal cortex was found. The fragments 
and a large decompression left. He gradually improved fnr ii>,» ten 

were elevated and a iarg^ g b^^c^^e °mu1:h° drowsfer wflh 

days. The ueeuiuy* nointed to a lesion of the left corfev a ° 

wa"^ p°a^sied into the right lateral ventricle through a small atab wouhdin the seSfp at 
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of ihe damage in the cerebral tissue. The hemiplegia may be cornplete or partial, its 
greater incidence may be on the arm or on the leg: speech is rarely involved, but I ha\^ 
seen one instance of complete right hemiplegia with total aphasia. When veins on both 
sides of the longitudinal sinus are affected there may be a particular degree of spasticity 
and weakness in, the lower limbs, as Holmes and Sargent described, and.l have even seen 
subconvulsive spasms of extensor rigidity going on in the limbs of a comatose patimt; 
but when thrombosis is unilateral tlie upper limb is usually the more affected. The 
visual syiuptoms that result from thrombosis of the more posterior veins in the superior 
surface of the brain are very interesting. The last of the veins ascending to the sagittal 
sinus lies in the parieto-o'ccipital, fissure and the angular gyrus is part of its territory. 
On two occasions I have seen word-blindness as part of the symptomatology and in two 
other instances visual disorientation. This latter symptom if complete indicates that 
both sides of the brain must be involved, because each angular gyrus is concerned only 
with one half field. Complete visual disorientation, therefore, indicates that thrombosis 
has occurred on both sides of the cerebrum, and so provides a strong presumption that 
clot is present in the sagittal sinus. In one of my cases the patient recovered the function 
on one side and was then unconscious of any disability. 

Prognosis . — The immediate prognosis is difficult. In the convulsive stage the symptoms 
are alwavs very alarming, but fatalities are few. Once the convulsive stage is over 
recovery from the hemiplegia may be rapid, and may be more or less complete in a 
fortnight. Exaggerated tendon-jerks, extensor plantar reflexes and some stiffness of the 
proximal parts of an affected limb may remain. There are, however, many cases in 
which recovery is very imperfect and, in fact, the most complete and most spastic 
hemiplegia may be left as a permanent disability^ The visual symptoms present the 
same variability of outlook. In general it can be said that the prognosis for the 
recovery of function is much better than in cases of arterial thrombosis, and is, in a 
large proportion of cases, good. Peiil mal may occur as a sequel and further thrombosis 
may take place even after many months. 

CitsEs Associated with Chiedbirtk 

In most of the cases associated with childbirth the manifestations of thrombosis in 
cranial sinuses or cerebral veins develop during the puerperium and generally between 
four and twenty-one days after confinement. I have encountered two cases arid a prob- 
able third in which the symptoms developed during pregnancy (two of these were the 
cases with visual disorientation), and in each instance the patient had 'a stillborn child, 
pointing to the possibility that thrombosis may have occurred first in the placenta. The 
reason why thrombosis, associated with childbirth, occurs within the cranium may be 
because of “metastases”. In the vertebral canal, and winding in and out between the 
laminte, there is a large plexus of veins. Little attention has been paid to this plexus in 
the recent teaching of anatomy, but about one hundred years ago it was evidently pro- 
minent in the minds of anatomists. Bock described it in 1824; Breschet gave a new 
description of it in 1837; Bonaray illustrates it in “Traite d’ Anatomic”, (Second Edition, 
published in 1844); Cruveilhiet a little later gave another very' good description. Accord- 
ing to Professor H. A. Harris a clear account of these veins was given by Samuel Willis 
in 1664 and another by Winslow in 1732. In the post-mortem room, the main vessels 
of this plexus are easily' seen in the lower half of the vertebral canal after removal of 
the theca; they He lateral to the ligamentous tissue which lines the anterior wall of the 
canal. In recent t}me.s Batson has injected these veins with radio-opaque material and 
has shown that the material passes up from the veins on the floor of the pelvis to the 
cranial sinuses. There is no doubt that the passage is free as far as the base of the cranium, 
and it is continued into the cranium by' quite a number of veins of smaller size; the great 
occipital vein, connecting the lateral sinus; the mastoid vein similarly; other veins passing 
in on the back and front of the foramen magnum to enter the occipital sinuses and 
the basilar shuis respectively; others, again, entering through the hypoglossal and other 
foramina to form similar connexions. The possibility then exists that some element may 
pass up by this route from the pelvis or from the lower limbs to the cranial sinuses. If 
something does pass up it seems most likely it is a small piece of clot, because we know 
that such pieces of clot are dislodged from the pelvis; they may find their wav into the 
mac vciiyi, and so cause pulmonary emboli; but pieces of meconium and other elements 
derived from the aniniotic fluid are also said to find their way into the circulation. 
There are tw-o special factors that may be responsible for directing a fragment of clot 
occasionally into the vertebral veins. The first is pressure on the vena cava, or on the 
iliac veins, and the second is the great enlargement of the pelvic vessels during pregnancy, 
m which the veins on the floor of the pelvis connecting with the vertebral veins and 
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. I of a . channel receiving manv veins, and is anaiomicallv 

Tccnfl j*”*! the brain. In general, thrombosis of a sinus witliont thrombosis of 

' ) CIOS Oil tlic lirhin jirodiiccs widespread, or general, obstructive effects such as 

intracranial pressure. Such cases are by no means uncommon and result from 
• t iscasc or Ironi enteritis. Among the unusual causes of sinus thrombosis that I 
laie encountered I must mention head injuries. Holmes and Sargent described cases 
rest! ting irom bullet wounds grazing the skull, but I have seen two cases due to doted 
*"•** and when after such an injury the intracranial pressure becomes greatly 

raised, the ]iossibilitv of sinus thrombosis should therefore be kept in mind. A peculiar 
cause of thrombosis in the cavernous sinuses which 1 have met with twice is the rupture 
or (or leakage from) an aneurysm of the carotid arterv within the sinus. In each of 
these eases the patient became blind within a few davs,” The first patient recovered his 
sight •inti IS said to have left hospital without anv disability. The other rcinaincd com- 
pletely blind; .she died after a few weeks from hronchopnciimonia, and the diagnosis was 
connrmcd post mortem. 1 he optic nerves showed gross degenerative charges. 

In contrast to the sinuses the cerebral veins conic into intimate relationship with the 
brain and notwithstanding the free anastomosis between them and the presence of 
aUernativm channels lor the blood flow, thrombosis often produces surprisingly severe 
c ccts.^ Tiuomhosis of cerebral veins in the complete absence of dot in their related 
sinus IS adrnittcdly not common. I see, however, little reason to separate such ca-cs 
from those in which the vein is obstructed by a small mural dot at its entrance into 
Ae superior longitudinal sinus and this appears to he a common site of the first thronihu.t 
An American paper says that the first ease of cerebral venous thrombosis was described 
by Bowman tn 1926, but in the British Medical Journal of ISSS, p. 101 1, there is the 
^cord of one desertbed by Scougal, and Aloncv hrieflv described one in a child in ISVl- 
Bowman s inay have been the first recorded ease iri which the condition was seen at 
operation. The Rolandic vein was very large and bluish black; it was liard to ine 
much and could be rolled under the fingers. The patient made a comiilete recovery. Also, 
in a case described by Bavis in 1933, thrombosed veins tvere revealed bv an e.vploraton' 
craniotomy The most striking features were the intensdv blue and 'distended veins, 
which felt hard to the touch. The Rolandic vein was as large and as hard as a slate 
pencil, while riie cortex over which it lay was grev instead of the usual pink. Afttt 
exploration with a hypodermic needle the vein was opened for a lengtli of I cni., and 
a dark brown clot was found; an attempt was made to suck it out but without mud' 
success. The patient died two days later. The thrombus in the’ Rolandic vein was 
3 cm. in length, and its upper end was evidently about 2 cm from the iunctioh of the 
vein with the superior longitudinal sinus. ’ 


The physical eflects of venous' tliroitibosis of the brain can best be appreciated Iw 
^calling the arresting picture presented by venous tlirombosis in the retina. The vein 
IS distended with dark or possibly red clot; the small tributarv veins rupture, with 
greater or less extravasation of blood, and, what is more imponan't, with immediate loss 
of function, and eventual degeneration of tissue in the territory drained bv the affected 
vessel, fsimilar effects occur m the brain. 


The degree of these changes depends, not only on the size of the vein affected, but 
also on the abruptness with which thrombosis extends and the circulation becomes 
impaired. Thus it may be that preceding obstruction of the sinus into which the vein 
drains may cause a preliminary openjng-iip of alternative drainage and so .-ictiialh 
mitigate the effects of thrombosis spreading into the vein secondarih' 

Clinical signs depend on the areas affected. Abrupt thrombosis of the motor are.i 
often gives rise to severe convulsive phenomena. These are often of dramatic severiiv 
and fulminating in their onset. The convulsion is likely to be^iT ivUh a S sign and 
rapidly become generalized, and when the convulsions are liver the patient is left 
hemiplegic. On the other hand the onset may be much less dramatic an^he patient 
may become hemiplegic mthout any convulsion or unconsciousness, and with little, or 
no mamfesration of shock Why convulsions occur in some cases and not in others, 
ive have not yet determined. Convidsions have seenied to me to be less freouent when 
there were signs of obstruction of the longitudinal sinus, ^\^lether thire is .anv 
correlation between convulsions and extravasation of blood ive do not know And again, 
convulsions may be associated with less .severe destruction of nervous elemems in^ihe 
first instance. If the thrombosis is situated at a distance from the motor area the si^ptonis 
often appear without convulsive phenomena c.g. with lesions in the pre fmnml area 
convulsions are not common although some degree of weakness mav de^lop and when 
^ lesions are posterior to the central gyri convulsions, m my experience, do no? occur 
. The other clinical features depend more precisely on the degree and site and extent 
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Dr. Dorothy Russell kindly examined sections. In the superior longitudinal sinus the 
lining endothelium was in places impregnated with a thick mat of fibrin. This as 
more conspicuous in the posterior portion thah the anterior: in the latter one short 
segment of the endothelium alone showed this change. In the posterior part there 
in addition occasional tongues of fibrin covering the surface of the endothelium in side 
channels of the main sinus bordered bv arachnoid villi. No fibrin, however, was found 
on the actual surfaces of the villi. The findings in this case therefore suggested that 
the cause of the increased intracranial pressure was obstruction of venous outflow, not 
impediment of absorption of the cerebrospinal fluid. What then can be the explanation 
of the cases in which jugular compression causes an equal and normal rise on 
both sides? Barnes Woodhall (1936) has made anatomical studies as the result of 
which he questions the validity of Queckenstedt’s test as evidence of lateral sinus 
obstruction, suggesting that in some cases the collateral circulation is so free that 
pressure set up by jugular compression may by-pass the obstruction. Yet if this be so 
one might expect the collateral circulation to work equally in the reverse direction pre- 
venting intracranial venous engorgement. It may be that the observation here recorded 
of clot extending from one lateral sinus far enough into the superior longitudinal sinus 
to obstruct the entrance of the other was a clue to the mechanism of increased intracranial 
pressure in those cases. More direct evidence should he obtained by X-ray using the 
method of injecting contrast media into the superior longitudinal sinus described by 
Prenckner (1937).- 

The cranial nerve palsies associated with intracranial thrombophlebitis are of some 
interest. In the otitic cases with increased intracranial pressure the frequency of 6th 
nerve involvement — usually on the side of the affeaed ear, and therefore presumably on 
the side of the affected lateral sinus — is striking and suggests the possibility of a 
direct involvement of this nene through the inferior petrosal sinus. If this he the 
correct explanation it might also hold for Gradenigo’s syndrome and might explain 
why the 6th nerve palsy in a number of these cases develops from an acute otitis media 
with little or no pain or constitutional disturbance, and recovers without operative inter- 
ference, the supposition in these cases being that there is an aseptic thrombosis of the- 
sinus with extension of the inflammatory process through its wall to the nerve which 
lies adjacent to it in Dorello’s canal. Much more rarely paralysis of the 9th, lOih and 
Ilth nerves may be observed in association with otitis media, "or with thiombophlehitis 
originating either in the lateral or the cavernous sinus. 

In a paper dealing with cranial nerve palsies in otitis media I (Symonds, 1927) re- 
corded four cases of this kind. One was that of a girl, aged 6, who after an acute left 
otitis media developed a left 6th nerve palsv at a time when her ear was discharging freely 
and her general condition was good.^ Shortly afterwards she had paralysis of soft 
palate, sternomastoid and trapezius on the same side. The mastoid was subsequently 
drained and complete recovery ensued. This case reviewed in the light of present 
speculation suggests thrombosis of inferior petrosal sinus by direct spread from the 
car with first forward, and then backward extension. Involvement of the 9th, 10th 
and Ilth nerves has also been observed after lateral sinus thrombosis from tonsillar 
infection. I have recently seen a case of cavernous sinus thrombosis of the type which 
would almost certainly have been fatal before the introduction of sulfa drugs" in which 
the symotoms suggested an extensive spread into communicating venous channels. The 
origin of the infection was a cellulitis and the carlv signs those of a cavernous sinus 
thrombosis with much proptosis and chemosis of the left eye, papillcedcrna and paralysis 
of all ocular movements, and comparable but incomplete signs on the right. After a 
critical period of septicxmia treated with sulphanilaraide he recovered but developed 
paralsthe.six on the right side of the face with complete paralvsis of the 5th motor root. 
Tliis recovered in the course of a week or two and paralysis of the right soft palate 
ivas then observed with loss of sensgtion in the glossopharyngeal distribution. Later he 
developed severe headaches with a raised cerebrospinal fluid pressure and epileptic attacks 
beginning with adversion to the left and becoming generalized. The storv suggests 
extension of thrombophlebitis backwards on the right along superior and inferior 
petrosal sinuses, and also to the cortical veins and possibly the .superior longitudinal 
sinus. It seems likely that chemotherapeutic success in septicemia mav provide more 
opportunities of observing and classifying the clinical signs of intracranial thrombo- 
phlebitis than has previously been possible. 
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some of the vertebral veins ilicmselvcs probably share. If any element does pass up it 
leaves, ns a rule, -no trace of its passage. One of my patients, however, developed corapkie 
paraplegia two days after a sc]itic abortion, and post niortem there was an 
surrounding and involving the theca at the 9th dorsal vertebra and no abscess answnere 
else in the body. In another case of septic abortion the only abscess was in the la^- 
Both of these cases suggest that septic material had passed up from die pelus to t 
spinal cord and to the brain by a route whicli did not involve the general 
It seems to me prob.able that this route was bv wav of the vertebral veins, and tta 
non-septic cases some element of clot passes tip to the cranium by the same chann 

Fin.ally, there is the possibility of venous lesions alTccting the spinal cord. I have 
mentioned that one of niy puerperal patients with sinus thrombosis had .also a sp^^^ 
lesion, and probably that lesion too was venous and thrombotic. In 
of venous ilirombosis, not puerperal, the patient also had a spinal lesion (from " 
she made a very good recovery). It is likelv that isolated lesions of the u,. 

associated with mild infectious conditions, such as boils, may be due to tenons ti 
bosis. 
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Dr. C. P. Symonds : It is interesting to look back into the records of cases of ® 
hemiplegia and find that in some of them the diagnosis of cerebral Girombopin ^ 
offered the solution. Turning to the cases with increased intracranial pressure 
observation has shown that papillredcma with a high cercbrospin.al fluid_ pressure a • ^ 
air picture of normal ventricles may follow thronibosis of the dural 
in the later.al sinus usually from otitis, but .sometimes from tonsillitis or other 
of loc.al infection; or in the superior longitudinal .sinus from front.al sinusitis; or _ 

c.avcrnous sinus. The same clinical picture m.ay sometimes be seen in puerperal thron 
phlebitis where tliere is no clue to the point of origin of the intracrani.al thrombosis. 

. The otitic cases are tlie commonest and have been most tlioroughly studied. 
story in those cases is usually that of lateral sinus thrombosis. The simplest explad^“ 
of increased intracranial pressure from latcr.al sinus thrombosis is venous engorgenic 
resulting from obstruction of the outflow, but clinical observation in some cases j-'" ' 
to support this assumption. I have published c.xamples in which the rise of cerepr - 
spinal fluid on jugular compression was normal on both sides, and otliers have sinc^ 
been, recorded. In Gardner’s (1939) series of 10 cases described as otitic sinus thronibe^'j 


o iv UCSCriDeCl US Oliut. , 

causing intracranial hypertension there were two in which jugular compression sho'vco 
no evidence of later.al sinus obstruction, and a third in which this test was not perforiunl 
but at operation, though a peri-sinus .abscess was found, the lateral sinus was patent- 
Because of such etndence and because the same picture of increased intracrani.al pressure 
may be observed following frontal sinusitis, with visible proof of thrombosis in the 
anterior part of the superior longitudin.al sinus, it may be that the common factor in aU 
those cases is not obstruction to the venous outflow from the skull but impediment to 
tire absorption of cerebrospinal fluid through tire arnclrnoid villi. In order to produce 
this effect the superior longitudin.al sinus need not necess.arilv be obstructed: irrural 
thrombophlebitis without obstruction might be sufficient. A specimen which I obtained 
in August 1939 through the kindness of Mr. R. J. Cann of Guv’s Hospital offered the 
chance of testing this hypothesis. A woman, aged 20, was admitted to hospital 
a history of acute right earache three weeks previously. A week later she be<^an to have 
severe generalized headaches. A week after this the' right ear discharged the earache 
diminished but the headache continued and she bec.aine increasingly drowsv On admission 
she could just be roused: there was hilateral papilloedema with no localizing si'^ns. The 
right auditory meatus contained pus. Lumb.ar puncture gave a clear fluid with a pres- 
sure of 350 mm., containing no cells and sterile on culture. Owin"- to some doubt 
as to the pressure reading a second lumbar puncture rvas done four^ hours after tlie 
first, with a similar reading. This was 5 p.m. At 6 a.m. next morning die Sister 
spoke to her tind noticed no nuiterinl cluinj^e in her condition. Five minutes later she 
Was found dead. At post-mortem the right latcr.al sinus contained ante-mortem cdot 
as far as its iunction with the superior longitudinal sinus. The left lateral sinus was 
normal and the smaller of the two. The superior longitudin.al sinus was opened in its 
whole length and no gro.ss ch.mges found. On following this down to its posterior 
end the clot in the right lateral sinus became visible b^efore the straight sinus or the 
left lateral sinus was opened, so th.at it appeared that the clot, originating in the right 
latLal sinus, was obstructing both lateral sinuses. s 
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Dr. Dorothy Russell kindly examined sections. In the superior longitudinal sinus the 
lining endothelium tvas in places impregnated with a thick mat of fibrin. This ''3® 
more conspicuous in the posterior portion thaii the anterior; in the latter one short 
segment of the endothelium alone showed this change. In the posterior part there were 
in addition occasional tongues of fibrin covering the surface of the endothelium in side 
channels of the main sinus bordered by arachnoid villi. No fibrin, however, was found 
on the actual surfaces of the villi. The findings in this case therefore suggested that 
the cause of the increased intracranial pressure was obstruction of venous outflow, not 
impediment of absorption of the cerebrospinal fluid. What then can he the explanation 
•of the cases in which jugular compression causes an equal and normal rise on 
both sides? Barnes Woodhall (1936) has made anatomical studies as the result of 
which he questions the validity of Queckenstedt’s test as evidence of lateral sinus 
obstruction, suggesting that in some cases the collateral circulation is so free that 
pressure set up by jugular compression may by-pass the obstruction. Yet if this be so 
one might expect the collateral circulation to work equally in the reverse direction pre- 
venting intracranial venous engorgement. It may be that the observation here recorded 
of clot extending from one lateral sinus fat enough into the superior longitudinal sinus 
to obstruct the entrance of the other was a clue to the mechanism of increased intracranial 
pressure in those cases. More direct evidence should be obtained by X-ray using the 
method of injecting contrast media into the superior longitudinal sinus described by 
Trenckner (1937).- ' ■ • _ 

The cranial nerve palsies associated with intracranial thrombophlebitis are of some 
interest. In the otitic cases with increased intracranial pressure the frequency of 6th 
nerve involvement — usually on the side of the affected ear, and therefore presumably on 
the side of the affected lateral sinus — is striking and suggests the possibility of a 
direct involvement of this nerve through the inferior petrosal sinus. If this be the 
■correct explanation it might also hold for Gradenigo’s syndrome and might explain 
why the 6th nerve palsy in a number of these cases develops from an acute otitis media 
with little or no pain or constitutional disturbance, and recovers without operative inter- 
ference, the supposition in these cases being that there is an aseptic thrombosis, of the- 
sinus with extension of the inflammatory process through its wall to the nerve which 
lies adjacent to it in Dorello’s canal. Much more rarely paralysis of the 9th, 10th and 
I Ith nerves may be observed in association with otitis media, or with thrombophlebitis 
originating either in the lateral or the cavernous sinus. 

In a paper dealing with cranial nerve palsies in ptitis media 1 (Symonds, 1927) re- 
corded four cases of this kind. One was that of a girl, aged 6, who after an acute left 
otitis media developed a left 6th nerve palsv at a time when her ear was discharging freely 
and her general condition was good.^ Shortly afterwards she had paralysis of soft 
palate, sternomastoid and trapezius on the same side. The mastoid was subsequently 
drained and complete recovery ensued. This case reviewed in the light of present 
speculation suggests thrombosis of inferior petrosal sinus by direct spread from the 
ear with first forward, and then backward e.xtension. Involvement of the 9th, 10th 
and Ilth nerves has also been observed after lateral sinus thrombosis from tonsillar 
infection. I have recently seen a case of cavernous sinus thrombosis of the type which 
w'ould almost certainly have been fatal before the introduction of sulfa drugs in which 
the symptoms suggested an extensive spread into communicating venous channels. The 
origin of the infection was a cellulitis and the early signs those of a cavernous sinus, 
thrombosis with much proptosis and chemosis of the left eye, papilloedcma and paralysis 
of ail ocular movements, and comparable but incomplete signs on the right. After a 
critical period of septicstnia treated with sulphanilamide he recovered but developed 
paraesthesia: on the right side of the face with complete paralysis of the 5th motor root. 
This recovered in the course of a week or two and paralysis of the right soft palate 
was then observed with loss of sensqtion in the glossopharyngeal distribution. Later he 
developed severe headaches with a raised cerebrospinal fluid pressure and epileptic attacks 
beginning with adversion to the left and becoming generalized. The storv suggests 
extension of thrombophlebitis backwards on the right along superior and inferior 
petrosal sinuses, and also to the cortical veins and possibly the superior longitudinal 
sinus. It seems likely that chemotherapeutic success in scpticaimia may provide more 
opportunities of observing and classifying the clinical signs of intracranial thrombo- 
phlebitis than has previously been possible. 
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Miss Diana Kinloch Beck : In tlic experimental work to be described, Dr. Dorothy 
Russell and I have aimed at establishing, by some means, a spreading thrombophlebitis 
originating in the superior longitudinal sinus. 

Despite certain authoritative statements to the contrary the experimental production 
of thrombosis in the peripheral veins has been shown to be ejuite a dilTicult problem but 
it might he supposed, from a consideration of certain well-known anatomical and 
physiological peculiarities of the superior longitudinal sinus and its tributary veins, that 
efforts to produce thrombosis therein would he comparatively easy. 

So far as we arc aware, only one attempt has been made in this direction. In one 
dog, Bize (1931) occluded the torcular Hcrophili and hind end of the superior longitudinal 
sinus with a tampon Of iodoform gauze, and in a second dog he injected 1 c.c. of quinine 
urethane solution at the same site; in neither experiment was there any significant con- 
secutive clinical or pathological change. . 

We have attempted by the following measures to induce thrombosis in the longi- 
tudinal sinus in rabbits, cats and dogs with remark.nblc lack of success. 

(1) Inducement of stnsis in the rabbit by occlusion of the lumen at one (four experi- 
ments) or two points (three experiments). No thrombosis was found after survival 
for periods varying from two days to three weeks. We did not anticipate that this 
would be effective but considered that any' possible effects of occlusion should be 
gauged before proceeding further. 

(2) Combination of this procedure in the rabbit with the injection of coagulants into the 
lumen: (n) A physiological coagulant: thrombin (live experiments); (h) a chemical 
coagulant: cthaniolin (nine experiments). 

In practice up to 0-1 c.c. of the coagulant was slowly injected into a segment of the 
sinus, occluded at either end for a period of two minutes. The dilutions of the thrombin 
used, though effecting coagulation in vitro, produced no effect in vivo. The ethamolin 
though not the thrombin, invariably produced thrombosis, in precisely similar circum- 
stances in the marginal vein of the rabbit's car, but failed to act similarly in the supenor 
longitudinal sinus. 

Repetition of the ethamolin injections in the dog (three experiments) similarly failed 
in their object. 

(3) Heat coagulation (two experiments). — In two dogs the dorsal well of the sinus was 
cauterized down to the intima over segments measuring 0-4 and 1-5 cni. respectively. 
Examination after four and six days showed no thrombosis beyond minute fragments 
in the adjacent lacunas. 

(4) Mechanical blockage of the lumen in dogs. — (o) By muscle: A portion of the 
temporal muscle, beaten into a small “stamp” was introduced (two experiments) through a 
small opening in the dorsal wall of the sinus by traction on an attached thread, "rhe 
haemorrhage incidental to this manoeuvre was immcdintelv arrested on the entrv of the 
muscle into the lumen. Although such muscle stamps arc powerful hmmostatic agents in 
neurosurgical operations, they failed to effect thrombosis in these experiments. We. there- 
fore, in a further series of four dogs, steeped the muscle in ethamolin for tw’enty to 
thirty minutes before inserting it into the sinus in order to injure the endothelium. No 
difference in effect was obtained. The muscle underwent organization and rccanalization 
in the course of three months. 


(b) By cotton-wool soaked in ethamolin (three experiments): It was considered that 
blockage by a foreign substance, such as cotton-wool, might effectively occlude the sinus 
for a longer period. •' 

In two of our animals slight dilatation of a lateral ventricle was found to coincide with 
a maximal blockage of the sinus (2-5 cm.). Though this asymmetrical dilatation was not 
impressive wc felt it would be worth while to block an even greater leneth 

(5) For tlriis we selected very young animals in view of the high incidence of sinus 
thrombosis m young .subjects. A further advantage lay in the circumstance that the 
sutures in these animals were stdl open. 

We succeeded in getting litters of young puppies and kittens aged 6 to 8 weeks. By 
using two elongated pledgets of ethamohnizcd cotton-wool, and passing these both fore and 
aft from a central point of entry on the fully exposed sinus u'e succeeded in obliterating 
lengths varying from 1/2 to o/6 of the whole longitudinal sinus. ^ 


PUPPIES 
Aged 0 to 7 weeks 
Survival 5 to 10 weeks ^ 

(1 died 3G hours after operation) 
Length S.L.S. Proportion occluded 

4- 2 cm. 5 fi 

5- »cm. - 1 ^ 

5*8 cm. 


i i £NS 

Survival1®m7“w«ks'^'"‘“ 

P^Ponion occluded 
3*8 cm. j /<> 

3*1 cm, 0/0 

4 -2 cm. Ij? 
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Transverse section of the sinus in all instances showed complete blocking of the lumen 
throughout the operation area; in time the cotton-wool fibres were subjected to the 
activity of macrophages and the area became organized by fibrous tissue containing 
blood-vessels. ' 

In animals in which a maximal length of the sinus was occluded there developed fullness 
of the veins of the fundus but there was no loss of definition of the disc edges. All our 
animals maintained perfect health up to the time of being killed, with the exception of 
one puppy which died thirty-six hours after operation, apparently from loss of blood. 

In no experiment was there either thrombosis of the adjacent lumen in front of or 
behind the site of blockage, or of any of the superficial cerebral veins. No ventricular 
dilatation appeared in any of the kittens. A variable but slight dilatation was found in 
the puppies. This difference may be explained by the paucity of venous tributaries to the 
supSior longitudinal sinus in the kitten. Theugh these are more numerous in the dog, 
they are fewer than in man. 

-- Discussion' 

We are forced to conclude that, at any rate in the dog and cat, the greater part of the 
superior longitudinal sinus can be suddenly obliterated without any gross inconvenience 
to the animal. Evidently the collateral circulation is so good that it can at once compensate 
for such a disturbance. It should be noted that the anastomoses between cerebral and 
diploic veins, demonstrated by Cushing to be abundant and of great importance in the 
dog, were necessarily sacrificed in the operative exposure of the sinus wall. 

It is possible that a condition analogous to that of “otitic hydrocephalus” in man can 
only be produced experimentally by inducing a thrombosis that will spread from the 
main sinus into the adjacent lacunas and the mouths of the venous tributaries. 

Reviewing the published reports of human cases of this kind one is struck by the 
frequency with which an infective process is present in some part of the body although 
the thrombosis of the intracranial sinuses is essentially aseptic. It may be — and the idea 
is not new — that tissue-immunity is a factor deserving of more attention in this connexion. 
With this in mind we have recently been attempting to reproduce the Shwartzmann 
phenomenon in the walls of the superior longitudinal sinus in rabbits. 

The mechanism of this reaction is unknown: in practice a sensitizing dose of a sterile 
filtrate prepared from a bacterial culture is delivered either into the skin, or in our 
attempts, to the scarified wall of the sinus. Within twenty-four hours a so-called precipi- 
tating dose of the same filtrate is injected intravenously. A positive reaction is shown by 
hiemorrhages and necrosis of the tissues at the site of sensitization. Up to date we have 
tried this in three rabbits only and have obtained necrosis and an inflammatory reaction 
in the pericranium and other soft tissues external to the dura. We await histological 
examination before reporting any reaction in the sinus wall. 

(This work when completed will be reported full}' elsewhere.) 

Reference. — SIZE, P. R. (1931) L'hydrocephalie veniriculaire. Paris. 


Major John E. Scarff, U.S.A.M.C. : In 1933, while exploring the exposed cortex of a 
human subject on the operating table with an electric current, in search of an epilepto- 
genic focus in a case of focal epilepsy, it was observed that the trigger zone was immediately 
adjacent to a large pacchionian granulation. On the assumption that this might be acting 
as an adhesion, the pacchionian granulation was divided thus freeing the vein at this 
point from its attachment to the superior longitudinal sinus. In doing this all of the com- 
municating veins passing over the cortex to the sinus through the pacchionian granulation 
were necessarily ligated and divided. The improvement in the patient’s epilepsy which 
followed this procedure warranted its repetition in other cases. 


Between 1933 and 1942 one or more pacchionian granulations with their attendant 
vein had been divided in 23 patients. In 3 of these for special reasons lysis of these 
granulations was carried out bilaterally. 

Approximate!}' half of these cases showed no physiological disturbance at all followinjr 
the division of the superior communicating veins leading into the superior loncitudinal 
sinus. Approximately half of the cases showed temporary weakness of tlie contralateral 
extremities and a few cases showed transient aphasia. This disability followed in decree 
®bght to complete paralysis and complete aphasia; but in no instance did this 
disability last longer than two to three weeks. Tltese cases have all been followed closely 
since operation and are in all essential respects neurologically negative. One or two of 
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Miss Diana Kinloch Beck : In the experimental tvork to be described. Dr. Dorothy 
Russell and I have aimed at cstabli.shing, by some means, a spreading thrombophlebitis 
originating in the superior longitudinal sinus. 

Despite certain authoritative statements to the centrarv the e.vpcrinienta! production 
of thrombosis in the jteripheral veins has been shown to lie quite a difficult problem but 
it might be supposed, from a consideration of certain well-known anatomical and 
physiological peculiarities of the superior longitudinal sinus and its fributart' veins, tliat 
efforts to produce thrombosis therein would be comparativelv easv. 

So far as we arc aware, only one attempt has been made' in this direction. In one 
dog, Bize (193!) occluded the torcular Hcrophili and hind end of the superior longitudinal 
sinus with a tampon of iodoform gauze, and in a second dog he injected 1 c.c. of quinine 
urethane solution at the same site; in neither experiment was there anv significant con- 
secutive clinical or pathological change. 

We have attempted by the following measures to induce thrombosis in the longi- 
tudinal sinus in rabbits, cats and dogs with remarkable lack of success. 

(1) ludiicemeui of stasis in the rabbit by occlusion of the lumen at one (four experi- 
ments) or two points (three experiments). No throntbosis was found after survival 
for periods varying from two days to three weeks. We did not anticipate that tliis 
would be effective but considered that any possible effects of occlusion should he 
gauged before proceeding further. 

(2) Combination of this procedure in the rabbit with the injection of coagulants into the 
lumen; (a) A physiological coagulant: thrombin (five experiments); (h) a chemteaf 
coagulant: cthamolin (nine expcrimcnt.s). 

In practice up to 0-1 c.c. of the coagulant was slowly injected into a segment of the 
sinus, occluded at either end for a period of two minutes. The dilutions of rite thrombin 
used, though effecting coagulation in vitro, produced no effect in vivo. The ethafflohn 
though not the thrombin, invariably produced thrombosis, in precisely similar circuni- 
stanccs in the marginal vein of the rabbit’s car, but failed to act similarly in the superior 
longitudinal sinus. _ . . r n i 

Rcjictition of the cthamolin injections in the dog (three experiments) similarly faded 
in their object. 

(3) Heat coagulation (two experiments). — In two dogs tlic dorsal well of the sinus was 
cauterized down to the intima over segments measuring 0-4 and 1-5 cm. respective!;’. 
Examination after four and six days showed no thrombosis beyond minute fragments 
in the adjacent lacunm. 

(4) Mechanical blockage of the Jiinten in dogs. — (a) By muscle: A portion of the 
temporal muscle, beaten into a small “stamp” was introduced (two experiments) tbrou.m’ •’ 
small opening in the dorsal wall of the sinus by traction on an attached thread. The 
hmmorrhage incidental to this manoeuvre was immediately arrested on the entry of the 
muscle into the lumen. Although such muscle stamps are jiowcrful hmmostatic agents in 
neurosurgical operations, they failed to effect thrombosis in these experiments. We there- 
fore, in a further series of four dogs, steeped the muscle in cthamolin for twenty to 
thirty minutes before inserting it into the sinus in order to injure the endothelium, 
difference in effect was obtained. The muscle underwent organization and recanalization 
in the course of three months. 

(h) By cotton-wool soaked in ethaniolin (three e.xpcriments) ; It was considered that 
blockage by a foreign substance, such as cotton-wool, might effectively occlude the sinus 
for a longer period. ... , . ... 

In two of our animals slight dilatation of a lateral ventricle was found to coincide with 
a maximal blockage of the sinus (2-S cm.). Though this asymmetrical dilatation was not 
impressive we felt it would be worth while to block an even greater length. 

(*S) For this we selected vciw young animals in view of the high incidence of sinus 
thrombosis in young subjects. A further advantage lay in the circumstance that the 
sutures in these animals were still open. 

We succeeded in getting litters of voting puppies and kittens aged 6 to 8 weeks. By 
usin" two elongated pledgets of ethamolinizcd cotton-wool, and passing these both fore and 
-ifr from a central point of entrv on the fuliv exposed sinus we succeeded in obliterating 
lengths varying from 1/2 to 5/6 of the whole longitudinal sinus. 

° ' TABLE. 


FUPPrES 
Aged r> to 7 weeks 
Sun-ival r»'to 10 weeks . 

a died 35 hours after operation) 
Length S.L.S. Proporuon occluded 

4-2 cm. 

3-5 cm. 

60 cm. 

5‘Scm. 


KITTEiVS 
Aged 6 to 8 weeks 
Sundval 5 to 7 weeks 

Length S.L.S. Proportion occluded 
4 '3 cm. A!7 

3*8 cm. 1/2 

3*7 cm. 2/:> 

4 *2 cm. 5 '7 
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them have had follow-up pneumo-encephalograms which have failed to show any 
alteration in the size of the ventricle on the operated side. 

I do not know how to reconcile this experience with those reported by previous speakers. 
It should he pointed out, however, that in the cases which I have described, die occlusion 
of the veins was localized and probahlv not accompanied by thrombosis for any distance 
proximal to the ligature. This would facilitate the establishment of collateral circulation 
which, of course, would be impossible where thrombosis had been extensive. 


Dr. Dorothy S. Russell : The uncertainty that still exists concerning the patholog)’ of 
“otitic hydrocephalus”, warrants the recording of the following case. 

Clinical— E P., male, aged 15, factorv worker. He complained, on November 8, 1938, 
of headache vomiting and fever of sudden onset. Right otitis media was suspected but 
myringotomy was negative. On account of increasing drowsiness he was admitted to 
the London Hospital on November 26. On examination he appeared pale, ill and wasted. 
There was tenderness over the frontal sinuses, especially on the right side. 

Nervous system . — ^PapUloedema equivocal. Left pupil slightly larger than the right, 
both reacted sluggishly to light, but fully on convergence. There was a concomitant 
squint due to weakness of the external recti. The other cranial nerves W'ere normal, 
though one observer recorded weakness of the left facial muscles. There was weakness 
and wasting of the left upper limb, especially dorsiflexion of the wrist, and he complained 
of pain on hvperextension of the ieft fingers. There was weakness and slight spasticity 
of the left lower limb, most marked at the extremity. Thus there was almost complete 
paralysis of abduction of the foot and dorsiflexion of the ankle. The tendon reflexes 
were elicited as follows; supinator, right absent, left present; knee-jerks, both absent; 
ankle-jerks, right just present, left brisker; plantar responses, both sides flexor though 
at a later date (unspecified) the left became extensor. Astereognosis was recorded, but 
sensation was otherwise unimpaired. Kernig’s sign was positive. 

Further physical examination revealed bilateral pleural effusions and ascites, the result 
of extensive tuberculous infection. 

Lumbar puncture on the day of admission yielded 20 c.c. of clear fluid under a pressure 
of 220 mm-, containing 20 mg. of protein per 100 c.c., approximately 1 cell per c.mm.; 
chlorides (as NaCl) 680 mg.SI; Wassermann reaction negative. Specimens withdrawn 
on December 6 and 22 were both sterile on culture. 

Progress . — On November 30 the astereognosis bad disappeared and there was improve- 
ment in the tone in the left upper limb and more power in the lower limb though there 
was still great weakness of the foot. The papilloedema- had increased. Lumbar puncture 
yielded fluid under a pressure of 300 mm. On December 20 papillcedema bad further 
increased, especially in the right eye. On December 28 a special examination revealed 
no sign of disease in the right ear, nor in the other air-sinuses. By January 4 the papil- 
Icedema had decreased, and at some date (unspecified) the 6th nerve palsy disappeared. 
The general condition of the patient steadily deteriorated and death took place on 
January' 18, ten weeks after the onset. 

Necropsy . — The subject was a greatly wasted, well-developed bov, in whom death was 
due to perforation of a tuberculous ulcer of the ileum. Organizing thrombus occupied 
the ivhole length of the superior longitudinal sinus and the right lateral sinus in con- 
tinuity. In the latter there was macroscopic evidence of recanalization. The remaining 
dural sinuses appeared normal. Ante-mortem thrombus extended into many super- 
ficial veins over the cerebral convexities. There was no flattening of the convolu- 
tions and the leptomeninges appeared normal save for rusty pigmentation about the 
thrombosed veins. No excess of fluid was observed on the surface of the brain. On 
section a sharply defined area of greyish-brown necrosis, measuring 1-5 by 1-2 by 1 cm., 
occupied the hind end of the right superior frontal convolution (see fig.). 'The ventricles 
were slightly and symmetrically dilated, including the 3rd ventricle (see fig.) The 
aqueduct and 4th ventricle were not demonstrably dilated; the foramina in the latter were 
aU patent. No evidence of tuberculous inflammation was found within the cranium. The 
right middle ear was moist; other accessory air-sinuses were normal. 

Microscopic examination showed that organization of the thrombus in the right lateral 
sinus was more advanced than in the^ superior longitudinal sinus and recanalization wa-; 
confined to the former. The arachnoid villi appeared normal and were not involved iii 
the thrombosis. The hsemorrhagic infarct in the right frontal lobe was enclosed by a 
zone of m^-cells and macrophages containing pigment granules. Outside this there 
was a further zone of early gliosis. The thrombus in the adjacent cerebral veins showed 
early stages of organization. Examination of the medulla oblongata and 4th ventricle 
through the foramina of Lusohka revealed no histological abnormalit 5 -. 


Comment . — In this case we have evidence that aseptic sinus-thrombosis, presumablv of 
the so-called marantic type, began in the right lateral sinus and spread backwards into 
the superior longitudinal sinus. The left-sided paresis was accounted for by the para- 
sagittal ha;morrhagic infarct in the hind part of the right frontal lobe. This paresis 
lyas present on admission to hospital, eighteen days after the onset of the illness. At that 
time the papilltcdema was equivocal and the pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid but 
slightly raised A few days later, however, papilloedema had definitely increased and the 
ccrebrospimu fluid pressure was funher raised. It would seem that the intracranial con- 
dition was itnproving when death took place from another cause. The subsidence of 
neurological signs may be correlated with recanalization of the thrombus. The possibility 
must also be entertained that ventricular dilatation likewise was on the wane at the time 
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tract) and terminates in the grey matter in the floor of the inte^eduncular fossa. It seems 
not improbable that such an optic connexion also exists in higher mammals, nut efforts 
to establish it with certainty in carnivores, ungulates and primates have hitherto proved 
negative. 

A great deal of work has been carried out in recent years on the structure of the later^ 
geniculate body. In man and the higher primates it consists of 6 cell-laminre, and it 
has been proved by experimental methods that crossed optic fibres end in layers 1, 4 and 
6 while uncrossed fibres end in layers 2, 3 and 5. Thus the crossed and uncrossed fibres 
are segregated at their termination in the geniculate body, and the most detailed histo- 
logical studies indicate that there is no mechanism which permits of the fusion of retinal 
images at this level of the tisual system. Bv noting the distribution of the transneuronal 
atrophy which follows small retinal lesions, some years ago Mr. G. G. Penman and I were 
able to show that the topographical representation of the retina into the geniculate body 
is of a very precise order indeed, amounting practically to a point-to-point projection. It 
was also found that the smallest retinal lesion capable of producing demonstrable changes 
in the geniculate body always led to atrophv affecting all three cell-laminre related to the 
operated eye. It can be inferred from this observation that the conducting unit from the 
retina to the geniculate body is a 3-fibre unit. The significance of this is obscure, but I 
have speculatively suggested that it may be related to the trichromatic theory of colour 
vision which postulates three kinds of receptor in the retina, responsible for the three 
fundamental colour sensations. 

As regards the exact nature of the connexions of individual optic fibres in the geniculate 
body, experimental studies with a specialized silver technique have shown that in the 
monkey each fibre, after entering its appropriate cell-lamina, breaks up into 5-6 terminals 
each of which ends in a minute bouton applied to tbe cell-body of one genicidate cell. 
Each cell has only one such terminal in synaptic relation with it, and thus there is no 
overlapping of terminals. This disposition clearly protides for the greatest precision in 
the recording of a retinal image at the geniculate level, and it is interesting to compare 
it with the condition in the cat. In this animal, large numbers of terminal boutons are 
related to each cell, and there is considerable overlap in the termination of the optic 
fibres. ViTiUe such an arrangement is hardly compatible with precise definition, it does 
provide an anatomical basis for a high degree of sensitivitv even in low degrees of 
illumination. 


It should be noted that complete destruction of one occipital lobe is followed by complete 
cellular atrophy of the homolateral geniculate bodv. This seems to make it cenain that 
the cells of the geniculate body project entirelv on to the visual cortex of the same side, 
and leaves no ground for the assumption of genicido-mesencephalic connexions (as 
postulated by some authorities), or for a crossed connexion between the geniculate body 
and the ''^ual cortex of the opposite side to account for macular sparing in occipital lobe 
lesiom. Smml, localized lesions of the visual cortex lead to small localized patches of cell 
atrophy geniculate body; hence it appears certain that the point-to-point repre- 

sentation ot the retina on the geniculate bodv is carried on with the same precision through 
the ophe radiation to the visual cortex. The topographical representation of the retina 
j established experimentally has been abundantly confirmed by the 

° ^ 'tncal material in which localized damage to the occipital lobe is present, 
not er point worth noting is that the smallest conical lesion which leads to a demon- 
s m e atropl^’ in the geniculate body alwavs involves cells in all six of its lavers. In 
ot er wor s the conducting unit of the optic radiation is apparently a six-fibre unit, and 
irnpu ses rom corresponding regions of the six cell-lavers are brought into intimate 
relation with each other as soon as they reach the visual cortex. 

Mention max now be made of recent work on the association fibres of the visual cortex, 
or a 'now e ge ot this^ system seems to be essential for an intelligent studv of the 
isor ers o i^ual assonation which follow injury to the cortex surrounding the area 
s ria a. to be hoped that clinicians will focus their attention on localized 

esions o t IS t\pe. since they are likelv to throw considerable light on the anatomical 

^ff'the^MaTrbi'te perception. Experimental studies with the application 

of the Marchi technique, and of the method of “sm-chninization” of the cortex, hm e shown 
t at in *e primate brain the visual cortex is not (as hitherto supposed) connected bv lone 

„ . Y’ Visual cortex itself thev extend out into the narrow zone of 

cortex immediately surrounding it (area 18) and ho funher. From area irother "Lrt 

are^'lVbufnrfunrer'^ fo'-"ar<ls to a second narrow zone, 

area 19, but no funher. Area 19 has proved to be one of the "suppres.sion bands” recentlv 
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Mr. D. W. C. Northfield : It is difTicult to establish the correct diagnosis between cerebral 
ihrornbophlcbitis and cerebral abscess in cases in w'hich there is a primary paranasal or ear 
infection. Here arc three recent cases: In the first, diagnosis was thrombophlebitis of the 
anterior part of the sagittal sinus, and cerebral veins, there being an indubitable intra- 
cranial spread of infection from frontal sinusitis and osteomyelitis. Ventriculography 
demonstrated a space-occupying lesion of the left frontal lobe’ and extensive exploration 
of the brain by needling on two occa.sions failed to reveal any brain absces.s. Uitimaicly 
four abscesses were found and successfully removed from this region; I realise that f 
might have caused these by the needling. In another somewhat similar case, the right 
frontal lobe was explored for abscc.ss secondary to frontal sinusitis by a craniotomy, and 
only swollen brain was found. A few days later the wound was reopened, for fear that 
an abscess had been overlooked. The veins appeared normal, again no abscess was found 
but the brain was so .swollen that the bone flap had io.be sacrificed. The patient made a 
gradual recovery and has remained well. In a third case, a patient developed symptoms 
and signs following the extraction of a tooth, of involvement of the right occipital lobe 
by an expanding lesion. A diagnosis of thrombophlebitis was at first considered, but as 
tlie patient’s condition was deteriorating, an exploratory craniotomy was performed. 
Thorough needling of the brain failed to reveal an abscess, and the original diagnosis 
appeared sound. At post-mortem a few days later, a small abscess was found m tlic tip 
of the occipital pole, I should be grateful for guidance in the differential diagnosis. 

Dr. Symonds, in reply to Mr, Northfield, said that thrombophlebitis not uncommonly 
provided a channel of infection which led to the development of a cerebral abscess. 
complication .should, therefore, he .suspected in every case of cerebral thrombophlebitis. 
A useful point in his experience had been the examination of the cerebrospinal fluid, m 
the early stages of thrombophlebitis there might be a pleocytosis with slight rise of protein 
which tended as a rule to clear up quickly. A persistent or increasing abnormality in the 
cerebros]tinal fluid suggested abscess formation. 


[March 2, 19-14] 

DISCUSSION ON THE VISUAL PATHWAYS 

Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark : In the study of visual disturbances* there are a few 
anatomical points concerning the visual pathways which deserve consideration.- 

and 



significance of the fast and slow conducting optic fibres is not definitely . 

least it may be inferred that a timing factor is involved in normal visual processes, and it 
is possible, therefore, that disturbances in this timing factor may be associated with some 
types of visual dysfunction. It has been shown in the cat that retinal impulses to the 
lateral geniculate body are conveyed by the conr.se, fast-conducting fibres, while those 
passing to the mid-brain centres are fine and slow’-conducting. Indeed, the rate of trans- 
mission in these two types of fibre is so different that an optic impulse can be relayed bv 
the geniculate body to the visual cortex, and then down to the mid-brain bv cortico-tectal 
fibres, before it has reached the mid-brain directly'. Thus it is theoretically possible for 
mid-brain reflex activities to be anticipated and modified by cortical influences initiated 
by the same retinal stimulus. 

Direct optic connexions with the hypothalamus have been described from time to time. 
There is no doubt, however, that many' statements which have been made concerning such 
connexions have been based on inadequate evidence or on the misinterpretation of 
histological material. For example, fibres have been stated to leave the optic chiasma 
and to pass upwards and backwards into the region of the tuber cinereiim. Experiments 
made in mv own laboratory have shown that this so-called “hypothalamic root” of the 
nnric tract 'is probably nothing more than an aberrant chiasmal fasciculus which, after 
.^ncciiio- uDwards towards the hy'pothalamus, loops downwards again to join the optic tract 
^r,lV.l“nnnosite side. In lower mammals (rodents and marsupials) a connexion with the 
, f," * region or its immediate neighbourhood certainly does exist bv way of a 

hypotna anuc i, posterior accessorr optic tract, ivhich leaves the main tra’ct near the 
[ateial'genkuL body, crosses obliquely the crus cerebri (as a part of the transpeduncular 

r Thf noints discussed, and for relevant literature, reference mav be mnefe m the 

I For amplification of some of h P ^ « The Visual Centres of the Brain”, PhysioL Rev., :zl, 205, and aho 
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Various explanations have been put forward to explain the macular escape that may 
occur in hemianopia of cortical origin. Some have attributed it to representation of each 
side of the macula; in both occipital lobes by way of fibres which branch in the chiasma, 
or to some of the fibres of the radiations crossing to the opposite side through the corpus 
callosum. The completeness of the hemianopia due to lesions of an optic tract excludes 
the first hypothesis. Decussating fibres from the radiations, as has been assumed by 
the second hypothesis, have never been demonstrated, and the fact that retrograde changes 
are not found in the opposite external geniculate ganglion after destruction of one occipital 
lobe excludes their existence. The hypotheses of representation of the raaculK outside 
the area striata, or their projection both posteriorly and anteriorly within it, have not 
been based on adequate evidence. 

The macula is the most highly evolved and differentiated portion of the retina and has 
consequently, in relation to its size, an enormously greater cortical representation than its 
periphery; it frequently extends over the pole of the occipital lobe on to the lateral surface 
of the hemispheres, and it is therefore less likely to be completely destroyed than other 
parts of the visual cortex. It lies in the margins of the distributions of the middle and 
posterior cerebral arteries and when one of these is occluded a portion of it at least may 
receive sufficient blood from the other to remain functional. This is the probable explana- 
tion of macular escape in cases of cortical thrombosis, and of the retention of macular 
vision in many cases of bilateral hemianopia. 

Fuchs has pointed out that in some cases of hemianopia the subjective visual field is 
shifted towards the blind side so that the patient uses in fixation not the normal fovea, 
but a pseudofovea to its seeing side, and thus obtains a greater field of vision. If this should 
occur the blindness would not reach the fixation point and a field presenting macular 
sparing would be obtained. Vision along the vertical meridian should also escape, as it 
sometimes does in homonymous hemianopia. 

The formation of a new point of central vision appears a priori improbable, but it 
must be remembered that in certain cases of squint a false macula which provides more 
distinct vision than the true fovea may develop. This can be due not to functional changes 
in the retina but to_ physiological adaptations in the cortex; the cortex is essentially a 
plastic organ in which function is not so rigidly bound up with structure as in more 
highly organized lower levels of the nervous system. 

The development of a pseudofovea in Fuchs’ sense is not offered as a hypothesis to 
explain macular sparing, but its possibility has to be considered in interpreting abnor- 
malities in the visual fields due to cortical lesions. 


Major J. W. Aldren Turner ; Indirect injuries of the optic nerce and chiasm^ [Abstract]. 
— "nese conclusions are based on a study of 50 cases of optic nerve injury and 3 of 
chiasmal. In a consecutive series of 1,550 head injuries the optic was the third most 
frequently damaged cranial nerve. The position of impact to the head in these cases 
is almost invariably in the frontal region, unlike olfactory nerve injuries where an 
occipital impact is almost as frequent as a frontal one. 

There may be unilateral blindness for two to three days after injury even when con- 
siderable return of vision will take place later. Improvement usually starts about the 
third or fourth day and further recovery after the end of the fourth week is exceptional. 
In minor injuries of the nerve normal visual acuity may return. The visual field defects 
are of two types, the first where a scotoma is the prominent feature and the second 
where a sector defect in the peripheral field is found, but some overlap between these 
two types occurs. There is usually no change in the fundus in the early stages but in 
severe injuries optic atrophy appears in about three weeks; in the minor injuries pallor of 
the disc may never become noticeable. There is no change in size of the pupils in an 
uncomplicated optic nerve injury. 

X-rays of the optic foramina taken in 41 of these cases showed an abnormality in onlv 
5 of them, in 2 a fine fissure extending into the foramen and in 3 an irregularity of the 
wall of the foramen suggestive of trauma. 

Injuries of the optic chiasm arc much rarer than tlrose of the nerve — the site of impact 
IS usually frontal — the field defect is a bitemporal hemianopia of varying degree the 
TOual acuity depending on the relationship of the field defect to the fixation point. 
Diplopia without weakness of the external ocular muscles mav occur as a result of the 
attempt to use non-homologous portions of the two retina:. 


^See J. Aldren Turner (1943) Brain, 66, 140. 
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suppressing th^normardcaric^^^ aaiwJv'of T/ remarkable effect of 

that this is mediated by fibres nnssimr to'tii^ hns ^nd tliere is good evidence 

relayed via the thalamus or livnnti,?] S-'jngha, whence inhibitor)' impulses are 

impulses are finally relayed to^ are-»'lO /”* i may be inferred that when retinal 

the", ™ infl»cni?.hS.hl;f '"'S' "■ “ P”'" 

pathways oF tiic^ optic'fibrcs 'lyhlrh^*^ ’’’‘'{"'hh, 'h comribation concerns the 

long time it hildTcn tron ,1 pupillo-constrictor reflex. For a 

pathway, but it has now bniJi st'penor coIHeulus is an essential link in tliis 

the afferent side of the reflev "titcly established that this is not so. On the contrary, 

in an element cilletl the or i'^* heen shown to consist of optic fibres which terminate 

iLml nnS S t^e eoh-f f under cover of the antero- 
impulscs directly m tl * i'*’ the fibres synapse, and relaying fibres convey the 

Stissme m he o^rn of t'>u Wme side or aaoss the posferior 

selectively involved in?) * o nucleus. It still remains a mystery why these fibres are 

Atgyll-Robertson piipil.^ The explanation, once 
incorrect Acrordino- r a '^''^™^’‘^ *uutcd and therefore more vulnerable is certainly 

S o rey, there arc no unmyelinated fibres in the human optic nerve. 

cortex ^hkh*' exact tojiography of that portion of the cerebral 

collection and amlvc:' utiprcssions directly was uncertain. Henschen had, by 

vision were assnr'ar^ )'* °i number of cases in which distiu-bances in the fields of 

recentive area ?o occipital lobes, made it probable that the nsual 

not definitely acrerta^ * striata, but projection of tlie retina widiin it was 

anteriorly others instance, placed macular representation 

2?dn^ Se effrpf! P°f l<-<« European war provided opportunities^for investi- 

man of the omLdn f tlic occipital lobe and made it possible to construct a 

tomnd dinln t??t t n? portions of the retinm on the cortex. It n-as placed 

nDrd?l^?f ?? that the niaculm are represented posteriorly in the area striata, tlie peripheral ■ 

fower o -al ■>'' *?Sments In its upper and the loLr'in its 

ad acent t?th?\?.rt 'd'’ “ probable that the ver&cal sectors of the retina? 

adjacent to the vertical meridians correspond to tlie portions of tlie area striata exposed 
on the medial surface of the hemi.sphcresy and the hor?zonml s?etim» 1^*0 
the depth of the calcarine fissure. Subsequent clinical, anatomical and experimental 
observations have confirmed the conclusions arrived nr +t • •»* ^ «« 

visual disturbances which result from gunshot wounds.' Thcr^ dmrcfwfsIemTto be L 
intimate pomt-to-pomt projection of the rctinm in the cortex 
Tire striking feature of the effects of local iniuries nf tUo , • nf 

the defects in the fields of vision. In one case ^cited n ^ 

scotoma, observed about two weeks after inffict’ion of the fnr 

at least four and a half years. induction of the wound, remamed unaltered for 

Certain problems in the organization of the visual eerfe,- • . i 

Isolated loss of colour vision in the whole or panforthe 

fields IS frequently reported and has led to the assumption halves of th 

is mediated by certain layers of the cortex, or is localized perception of ^olou 

experience visual acuity for whole light is always reduced in 

colour is defective. A small group of cases in which the which perception of 

dition described by Dejerine as '‘Pure Word Blindness” -ir* feature is the con- 

those -which have been recorded tlie patient was unable to as m many or 

some colour memory was defective. In all these cases in ivh;r-i m^'^mh colours, and ni 

lesion lay in the basal surface of the temporo-occipital lobe usm^l'v 

condition is, however, a colour agnosia, not loss of colour vision as .fuch*^ ^ ” 

The explanation of “macular escape” or “macular soarinw” * • 

mous hemianopia has been a subject of considerable^ contfovereir^^^'a homony- 
authors it occurs only when the visual cortex is destroyed neV'erl^p? /"? ""TT 
fibres or ontic radiations. This rer^n^«T,.^ j ^ lesions of the 



die reeion of the fixation point wiien me mciiations were iniurerf Pirfir • r * V 
capsulS or in the substance of the hemisphere, and in a large nSer of 
tohiry of the cortex I found that the loss of vision, in theVrm of ei?L " 1 e?'"' 
loial scotomata, extended exactly to the fixation point. I have bcL aWe ?'^ 

several cases that this loss of vision without rnacular escape mav be pernmp^t f ' 

I have seen loss of central vision in each eye due to destruction of both occfjtital po^es 
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President — S. Alan S. ilAUox, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

[March 7, 1944] 

Experiences as a Prisoner of War in Germany 
By Major W. E. Tucker^ R.A.M.C. 


This short paper describes the places where we worked in Germany, the food con- 
ditions, surgical instruments and equipment and the types of orthopsedic cases we had 
to treat during our three and a half years’ sojourn. 

I realize that there have been great advances in the orthopedic field since 1939, but it 
has been impossible for me since my return to cover aU these and therefore some of the 
points I stress may appear obvious "and of general knowledge to orthopedic surgeons. 

I was captured at Cainiers near Le Touquet on May 23, 1940, where we were left with 
200 wounded. We remained there for seven weelts, during which time some 1,500 
wounded, both British and' Dominion, passed through our hands. From there we were 
evacuated in the middle of July to the buildings of the Universite Catholique in Lille, 
where the number of wounded amounted always to benveen 500 and 600. 

At the beginning of Oaober we were transferred with our wounded to Enghien, south- 
west of Brussels, where we found three other British medical officers with British wounded. 
We were there for a month and finally before proceeding into Germany we were ten days 
at Malines on the north-east side of Brussels. 

In early November a good ambulance train took us and our wounded into Germany, 
where I was fortunate enough to be employed over the whole period in hospitals ■with our 
wounded. We spent ten months in Dieburg, near Frankfurt am Main, and just over 
ttvo years at Obermassfeld in Thuringia. During the last year I paid a monthly visit 
to the hospital at Klosterhaina, where the amputation cases and other orthopedic cases 
were sent for rehabilitation from IX C area and other camps, and I went for a month 
to Schildberg in Poland in order to examine and give advice on some 600 orthopedic 
cases there, who had already passed the International Commission for repatriation. 

i will now describe two aspects of hospital life: The food and the surgical facilities 
available. 

Soon after we were captured our daily ration amounted to not more than 1,200 to 
1,300 calorics a day. Naturally we medical officers lost weight, but it was worse for the 
orderlies, who had to do a great deal of heavy manual work, lifting and carrying. For 
the patients who were suffering from fractures, gross sepsis, septicremia, &c„ this was a 
starvation diet and gave them no chance of picking up. The effect of food was shown in 
our last week at Camiers, when most of the hospital had been evacuated to Lille, except 
for five medical officers and 68 of the most seriously ill patients. We were then allowed 
to eat the remainder of our food stores and we proceeded to have a good week’s tuck-in 
with at least 3,500 calories a day. The 6S patients immediately picked up and on our 
arrival at Lille with them we noticed their marked improvement compared with those 
already there. In Lille the diet ration continued to be about 1,300 calories a dav for 
the first ten days, but soon owing to the generosity of the French and Belgian Red Crosses 
we were able to supplement this considerably, but even so I do not think our dailv 
intake amounted to more than 2,000 calories. 

. After three months in Germany with the arrival of the Red Cross parcels, the food 
situation improved tremendously. Previous to their arrival we experienced having to 
work on a diet of about 1 jOO calories a day, but with the addition of the Red Cross 
June — Orth. 1 
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[The views ns to the tncthocl of production of optic nerve injuries were discussed and it 
Avas concluded that ati intrnncural vascular accident resulting from violent impingement 
of the nerve against the wall of the bony optic canal was the most probable mcebanism. 
(Traqunir, H. M., Dott, N. M., and Russell, W. R. (1535), liraiii, 52 , 39S.)] 


Mr. E. B. C. Hughes : It is a curious fact that in traumatic and compressive lesions of 
the optic chiasm and of the optic nerves, the upper nasal quadrant of the visual field 
is frequently spared. In cases of optic nerve injury in which total loss of vision has been 
present at first, if recovery takes place it most commonly commences in this upper nasal 
quadrant. It is well known, of course, that in tumour cases and in traumatic lesions of 
the optic chiasm, the upper nasal quadrants arc frequently .spared until late. This obser- 
vation has been made so often that it has led Traquair to suggest that it is possible 
that the fdrrcs subserving the lower temporal quadrant of the retina may have some 
peculiarity of their blood supjrly which makes them less vulnerable to injury. 

With regard to closed injuries of the optic nerve. Major Aldfen Turner and others 
have stressed the fact that in the early stages the fundus picture is normal. This I have 
not found to be the case, and in most of the early cases that I have examined, I have 
found disturbance of the retinal vascular tree, usually confined to spasm of one or 
more branches of the central retinal arterv, but on occasion affecting all branches ana 
giving the fundus a picture indistinguishable from that of central artery thrombosis. 
In the majority of such cases that I have obsened over a period of time, the vasciilar 
picture of the retina has returned to normal within a few weeks, regardless of the fact 
that vision and the visual field may have shown no imjtrovement. One case in particular 
was most striking: 

Examined within a few hours of injury, this showed spasm of all the 
vessels, with commencing mdema of the retina. Explored at operation by Mr. Harvei 
Jackson within twenty-four hours of injury, the entire optic nerve from globe to chiasm 
was examined and appeared complctclv normal. AVithin six weeks the retinal vascular 
pattern bad returned to normal, but there was still no perception of light in that eye, 
and the disc showed severe primary optic atrophy. 
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and muscles over the bone and rest in plaster for a month, that a great deal of time u as 
often saved by complete saucerization of the wound provided the general condition of the 
patient allowed it. This . certainly applied to the later cases in which gross sequestra 
were present. It was my opinion that not only was it necessary to saucenze the bone, 
so that the involucrum of one side was removed, but that quicker and better healing 
took place when a large amount of skin, deep fascia and even muscle were removed 
as well. The results of removal of large portions of the vastus lateralis or biceps femoris 
in osteomyelitis of the femur were excellent and showed remarkably' little loss of power 
of knee extension or flexion after' three to four months. 

In some cases after the removal of the involucrum on one side of the hone, it would 
he necessary, when new hone growth was sufficient to ensure that the bone would not 
fracture, to remove the involucrum on the other side as this remained infective and pre- 
vented healing. 

In some cases in which the radiograph shows osteoclerosis it is probably better to 
pick out sequestra, if sequestra are present, or one can wait and see whether in the 
dense bone small sequestra begin to show when radiographed, in which case they can be 
picked out or allowed to discharge themselves. 

In some cases with persistent sinuses it was found on radiograph that there was a hole 
through the shaft of the bone. At one time 1 tried the effect of plugging the holes with 
muscle grafts when swabs taken from the wound showed no growth of organism. I soon 
abandoned this procedure in favour of complete saucerization of the wound, which 
necessitated removal of the bridge of bone neatest the surface. This allowed the soft 
tissues to collapse and thus obliterate the hole. 

Neme injuries . — Many of these cases were not sutured, as gross sepsis persisted, making 
it impossible, and also we never knew exactly when the wounded were not going to be 
repatriated. Major Henderson sutured 30 to 40 cases at Schildberg and I did the ones 
at Obermassfeld. We found that in some cases where at first suture appeared impossible, 
it was possible to perform it if the operation was performed in two stages. The first 
stage consisted in mobilizing the ends, transplanting if necessary and suturing the 
damaged ends with the joints flexed to make apposition possible. Gradually the joint 
was extended and in three to four months a second operation was performed, damaged 
nerve removed and, with the lengthening obtained by further- mobilization and the 
stretching of the nerve by the previous gradual extension of the limb, suture would be 
possible. 

In many cases of peroneal palsy, apparent paralysis persists due to the stretching of 
the dorsiflexors and evertors of the foot by the weight of gravity, and the action of 
the more powerful plantar flexors and invertors, when the nerve has really recovered 
as shown by return of faradic response in the peroneal and anterior tibial muscles. It 
is difficult also in these cases to overcome the patient’s habit of walking with a 
drop-foot gait. I think that we should he more careful in discarding the necessary 
apparatus for this deformity, allowing it off only' for. so many hours each day at first 
and at the same time persisting with supported non-weight-bearing dorsiflexion and 
eversion exercises and faradis'm. A metatarsal bar placed between the layers of the sole 
of the boot helps. 

I noticed that Professor Seddon advises in cases of musculospiral injury the removal 
of the cock-up splint for a short period each day. With this I can strongly concur as 
the normal extensibility of the extensors is maximum with the wrist-joint metacarpo- 
phalangeal and interphalangeal joints flexed, and if the cock-up splint supports the 
wrist and metacarpophalangeal joints continuously this normal extensibility is inter- 
fered with and the patient cannot make a full fist. It is interesting to note in these cases 
that there are no adhesions in the metacarpophalangeal joints preventing a full fist and 
It seems that the extensor tendons themselves have shortened. 

Contractures. Wounds of the popliteal space lead to persistent flexion of the knee 
tvith subsequent ncxion contraction. We found that any form of traction established 
to prevent this only' led to increased pain, rise of temperature and inguinal adenitis and 
the extension had to be removed. Whether this was due to insufficient wound drainage 
or obstruction to lymphatic and venous return I do not know. The fact remained that 
we just had to allow these cases to contract, but we found that with time, i.e. over two 
years, gradual stretching of the contracted structures took place and no operative inter- 
ference^ was indicated and, as the wounds had been so grosslv contaminated, was actuallv 
contra-indicated. 


^ imperative to appreciate two types: (I) Those with adhesions alone: 

^2) those with adhesions plus a large amount of infiltration with l\Tnph and old h:emo- 

mage from injuty or inflammation from sepsis. Naturallv most of our cases fell into 
the second caiegor\'. ' ° 
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parcels \vc were able to supplement this tvith about i,200 extra calories a day. During 
the last two years with the excellent invalid comfort parcels and blood transfusion facili- 
ties the patients undergoing extensive sequestrectomies, amputations, &c., I must say, 
were able to receive as excellent after-care as they would have in any British hospital 
at home. Our instruments, on the other hand, were the merest essentials. 

Wc started with three dozen pairs of Spencer Wells forceps, and tltese with the rest, 
such as chisels and osteotomes, were under constant use for over three years. Except for 
an occasional replacement through the Red Cross and German autliorities we had to 
manage with these. To be fair, during the last year the Germans tried to produce a few 
extra orthopatdic requirements such as Balkan beams, Braun Splints, but they themselves 
were terribly short and many of the things wc asked for just could not be produced. 
Repairs of instruments through tire Germans took from six to nine months. Altliough 
we, were supposed to be an orthopxdic hospital wc had no extension table, no drill or 
electric saw and one Thomas’ splint. Wc managed for spica plasters with a pelvic rest, 
orderlies and continuous traction. For a drill wc used the carpenter’s brace and bit. 

Throughout, our tlieatre facilities were not too bad and we could be certain of hating 
sterile instruments and dressings for the operations, but for the after-dressings we had 
to depend almost entirely on antiseptic dressing and sulphonamide powder. _We were 
lucky in having Major Challis, Major Steele and Capt. Odell as ana^tlictists, which made 
all the difference. 

Our patients came under the following types: (1) First tvpe; Battle casualties wounded 
longer than eighteen hours and in most cases four to seven days. Except for a fen 
airmen and the ordinary accidents amongst prisoners we saw very few recent cases, 
therefore our surgery consisted mainly in opening up wounds to promote free drainage, 
removal of clot and damaged muscles and removing foreign bodies, “debridement in 
distinction to “excision of the wound’’ or “epluchage’’. On the whole' the surgery of these 
cases had naturally to be on the conservative side, as they were in that between penM 
where too drastic surgery would have opened up tissue planes and broken down me 
natural defence system of the patient. Consideration of the patient’s general condition 
was one of the niost important parts of the treatment. 

(2) Later these cases became our second or chronic group of battle casualties. All 
tlie wounded men from France, Belgium, Crete and Greece as well as tliose from Dieppe 
gradually merged into the chronic group. 

(3) The third type of cases were the wounded airmen and during the last year we 
were treating an equal number of British and Americans in our hospital; about every 
ten days a batch of 20 to 30 of these airmen would arrive. 

Naturally fractures played a prominent part in their disabilities and I found tliat a 
Pott’s-Dupuytren fracture of the ankle was easily the most common. 

For femur fractures we employed extension by a Kirschner wire through the tibia, 
the leg placed on a Braun Splint and traction up to 30 to 40 lb. for only a few davs- Tho 
bed would then be wheeled into the theatre, patient amesthetized, placed on a pelvic re«, 
the dorsal spine supported by a double mattress biscuit, and with tlie traction maintained 
and several orderlies holding, a double plaster spica was applied. The back of the 
plaster holding the foot and leg was hinged back at the knee so as to allow knee flexion 
after seven weeks. 


We saw remarkably few cases of frost-bite in airmen and this may be accounted for 
by the fact that those' captured had only made a journey one wav, instead of to Germany 
and back to England. . , ^ ^ ^ 

Two of the airmen with frost-bite had been submitted to several davs’ expo.sure in 
the North Sea and had no doubt saved their limbs by- keeping them immersed in sea 
water, thus avoiding cold winds 

'pile final group included the ordinary orthopredic conditions occurring in a 
of some 6,000 to '7,000 prisoners, such as work accidents, sprains, strains, rupture of 
muscles, flat-feet, whitlows and knee injuries. 

During the period of captivity I opened the knee-joint on 25 to 30 occasions for removal 
rtf rirtilage or loose bodies without a suspicion of trouble, and we never had anv sepsis in 
Tolntinn to nerve sutures. We did on tlie other hand experience a certain amount of 
; with sepsis in cases of appendices and hermre. especially in the French and Serbs. 

n that at times die hospital was literally oozmg pus from cases of osteomve- 

-f ' understandable. The hospital blanket could be sterilized onlv about once' in 

litis ths, and was passed from patient to patient. We fo’und that other 

every' r same experience. 

hospitals X that as soon as it was established that infection of the bone 

Osteomyeiiiis- i conservative methods, such as free openini: of skin 

was not going to cicat i i ^ 
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The Recognition and Palliative Treatment of Early Sinus Trouble 

in Children 

By H, G. Bedford Russell, F.R.C.S. 

Sinus trouble is common in children, in whom the exanthemata pave the way for 
streptococcal infection. It would probably be recognized more often if it were realized 
that effective palliative treatment is possible. 

The typical tissue-response to streptococci is production of cedema, not pus. Insistence 
upon pus for diagnosis of sinusitis has occasioned non-recognition of numerous cases, 
in which 5th nerve irritation and local absorption along the lymphatics produce symptoms 
customarily regarded as primary (e.g. “neuralgia”) ih parts remote from the sinuses. 

Dyes absorbed from the sinuses may appear in the urine in twenty minutes, and be 
recognized also in the brain and in the cervical and upper dorsal musculature. 

Tonsillar inflammation is usually a result of sinusitis, as are also otitis media, con- 
juncdvitis, headache, and many types of deviation from normal behaviour. 

It is wise to assume that the sinuses are involved in most of the exanthemata, influenza, 
and pneumonia and to initiate palliative treatment without delay, if chronic inflamma- 
tion is to be avoided. The most cogent result of acute inflammation of the linings of 
the sinuses and of the nasal passages is the mechanical difficulty occasioned at the ostia 
by swellings of the membrane in an inexpansible bony ring, which leads to “sinus- 
block”. The indication, therefore, is to reduce the oedema at the ostia so as to permit 
the normal entry of air into the sinuses and to facilitate the escape of the increased 
secretion. 

FIGS. 1, 2, 3 and 4 show stages in the introduction of lipiodol by Proetz^s displacement method. 



FIG. 1.' Correct position for displacement. FIG. 2. — Indicates relation of fluid level to ostia 

of the sinuses. 

JUX'E — Epid. 1 
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After all evidence of sepsis iiad subsided these cases ivere given non-weight-bcaring 
exercises and faradism with regular gentle manipulative movements. It is important 
to distinguish the difference between gentle manipulative movements and passive move- 
ments. We all agree that the term passive movements should be deleted from physical 
treatment. Gentle manipulative movements on the other hand aimed at stretching con- 
tractcci capsule, ligament.s, and tendons by traction and counter-traction within the range 
of active movements, ancl by this means to restore those movements of a joint which 
are out of the range of voluntary movement but which arc so important for painless 
movement. No force is used and no undue reaction caused. It is essential to promote 
absorption of the lym])h, old haimorrbagc, products of inflammation from sepsis, before 
a manipulation under anatsthesia is resorted to. Otherwise a violent reaction is caused 
with further embarrassment to the circulation, and increased stiffness. 

Lntiitatioii of knee flexion after fractures of the femur . — We had considerable success 
in obvious stationary cases through injecting i.sotonic saline into the quadriceps nni-scles 
and around the boundaries of the suprapatellar pouch. These injections were followed 
by gentle manipulative movements of the joint combined with faradism, hear and 
massage. 

X-ray . — We were able to obtain fairly good radiographs of bone except for lateral 
spines. There were no facilities for screening until just before I left Germany and 
stereoscopic X-rays were out of the question. For localization of foreign bodies »e 
depended on the introduction of two nccdlc.s placed under local anaesthesia at right-angles 
and films taken in two planes. This gave us a rough localization. 

Plaster . — The results tvith the Gcrntan piaster of Paris were fairly good, except that it 
took a long time to set. '\^'c found there was some chemical in the plaster which 
skin irritation; for this reason we surrounded the skin with pajter bandages. For mgu 
fractures of the femur we found a modification of the Roger Anderson well leg 
most efficacious. Instead of the Roger Anderson apparatus we used a slat of wood. 
two legs were encased in plaster, the sound leg above the knee, the wounded leg below 
the knee. The slat was first plastered to the sole of the wounded leg and when the 
plaster was set, traction was applied to the slat in a downward direction by 
on the slat on the outer side of the wounded leg and counter-traction was established oy 
forcing it up against the sole of the well leg. This method was so successful in making me 
patient comfortable, and in allowing easy dressing that it was also adopted by the other 
surgeons. In this apparatus we found that the patient was easy to transport and did not 
feel the movement unduly. In battle casualties I consider that' leg plaster should 
beyond the toes and the plaster then will act as bed cradle. We saw many cases of clawed 
contracted toes simply due to the weight of the bedclothes. 

Rehabilitation . — We divided the classes into the following groups: (i) Exercises for 
bed patients. (2) Special classes for up-patients : (a) upper extremity; (ft) trunk; (c) 
extremity; (d) special cases. (3) Fit classes taken by physical training instructor for 
doctors, orderlies and certain fit patients. 

Captain Laurie, who is a lecturer in physical training at Aberdeen in peacetime, volun- 
teered to supervise the rehabilitation at Klostcrhaina. There, with the aid of several 
ingenious workmen, he constructed exercise machines of all types. Thus we were 
able to give suitable exercises for finger, shoulder, quadriceps, ankle. Great work 
was accomplished by him and his staff and he made his classes famous in the camp 
bv combining them with interesting games. 

Physical methods. — I was fortunate in having with me one of niy^ own masseurs m 
civilian practice and we were able to supplement exercises with radiant heat, massage, 
faradism, interrupted galvanism and direct galvanism, short-wave diathermy and ultra- 
violet light. , , r ■ . , If 

I wish to point out that we had many ot our patients under control for three and a halt 
years and the time factor was a great help in restoring maximum function; at the same 
time we were handicapped by lack of instruments in carrying out nil the operations, 
ciirh as bone grafts, that were required. Finally I should like to pay a tribute to the 
T? A M C orderlies, most of whom started knowing very little, but soon picked up the 
woVk and were magnificent throughont. 
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medium. Rapid alterations in mucosal thickness, suggesting urticaria, are demonstrable 
in asthma, migraine and epilepsy. 
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The Diagnosis and Treatment of Sinusitis in Children 


By S. E. Birdsall, F.R.C.S, 


I mwE for the past eight years made a systematic study of the problem of sinusitis 
in children, my cases being chiefty drawn from the large out-patient clinic at Paddington 
Green Children’s Hospital. I recorded in 1939 the clinical features in 80 cases of indis- 
putable sinusitis, and as these were selected particularly because the diagnosis was proven 
beyond all dispute, it may be confidently assumed that the facts which they illustrate 
are to be regarded as reliable endence. 

peuelopment . — The developmental continuity of the mucosa of the nose, sinuses and 
middle ear leads to the logical conclusion that sinusitis is likely to be as common as is 
otitis media in children. That it is not so regarded is probably explained by the three 
obvious corollaries of middle-ear disease which make its recognition easy, and which 
are not found in the sinus infections of children: Pain, loss of function, i.e. deafness, 
and visible external discharge. 

Sinusitis tcit/ioiit pus. — It' is very rarely that the sinusitis of children is not readily 
discernible by the ordinary methods of examination, if properly performed. 

During eight years I have never allowed myself to fail to examine any child by anterior 
rhinoscopy. A small speculum is essential, but in children under 3 the anterior nares 
are greatly widened simply by light pressure on the tip of the nose. The absence of 
vibrissa: and the short vestibule render anterior rhinoscopy easy in the child. 

Posterior rbiiioscopy . — Sir StClair Thomson says of children : “Posterior rhinoscopy 
does not succeed.” We should not regard this pronouncement as final. I find that in 
children posterior rhinoscopy succeeds rather more frequently than in adults, as chil- 
dren with the mouth widely opened still breathe through the nose, and thus maintain 
the patency of the nasopharynx. Mouth-breathing is rare in children. 

Origin of sinusitis . — In my series of 80 cases the astiological factors were difficult to 
assess, and in only 13 was there good evidence of an antecedent cause. Of specific diseases, 
whooping-cough is undoubtedly the commonest, unless we regard the common cold 
as a specific infection. All the specific fevers except mumps and chicken-pox are 
common precursors of sinusitis. Sinusitis is probably as common as otitis media as a 
complication of scarlet fever, and culturally identical streptococci have been recovered 
from tlie ear and from the antrum of the same side in post-scarlatinal otitis media. 

Symptoms . — The symptoms of sinusitis in children, if considered in a logical way, 
point to the sinuses as the probable source, though such symptoms are often ascribed 
to infection of the tonsils and adenoids. 


Adenoids . — Nasal obstruction is universally regarded as the prominent and diagnostic 
sign of hypertrophy of the adenoid tonsil. In fact, it must be extremelv rarely that 
rnouth breathing is due to nasophars’ngeal obstruction by adenoids. The widest part of 
that immediately above the pharyngeal orifices of the Eustachian tubes, 
and diminution of the lumen is less likely here than in anv other part to embarrass the 
airwav- ' ' 


We find that the commonest symptoms leading to a request or even a command for 
tonsillectomy and removal of adenoids are: Frequent so-called colds, snoring, mouth- 

breathing (never confirmed by observation), backwardness both phvsical and menrnt 

none of which can logically be attributed to disease of the tonsils or adenoids, or a host 




FIG. 3. — Replacement of air by fluid only up FIG. 4.— Completion, 

to the level of the ostia. 


FIG. 5 shows normal acceptance of oil by 
antra. 


FIG. 6 show's normal acceptance of oil by 
sphenoids. 



This can be achieved by the introduction of non-toxic volatile vaso-constrictors, suA 
as methedrine or benzedrine, or fluids from a fine spray ; Neosynephrin hydrochlonoe 
in solution is the best so far obtainable. Ephedrine' hydrochloride, '/z°o in normal 
saline, is also effective. If the nasal lining is sensitive it is desirable to spray with 

Cocaine hydrochloride ... ... ... 4% 

Ephedrine ... ••• ■■■ ... ... 1% 

Pot. sulph. ... ■■■ ••• ... ... 0-5% 


[The displacement method was then demonstrated.] 

The principle of the displacement method is the partial withdrawal of air from the 
sinuses 'with a modified brMSt-pump, the head being inverted and the nose filled with 
1 / o! enhedrine hydrochloride in normal saline, the solution replacing the air in the 

/2 .'O r j,. curtiOTi 


sinuses upon discontinuance of the suction. 


at 



Operation 


V 1 Ttnrtholomew s Hospital, m uus cuu.n. v, ... u c.xiensiveiy 
pital, • _ ‘ antral empvemnta can frequently be emptied bv displacement treat- 

is be repeated with advantage after an interval of five minutes, 

ment, w i introduced, is valuable in radiological diagnosis. Mucosr 

in p..- • 


^ Mucosal swell- 

in X-rays, are clearly shown against the contrast 
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Cheese Itch and “ Itchy Cargoes ’* in Reference to 
Workmen’s Compensation 

By J. A. Nlxox, C.M.G., M.D. 

[/ii A6seii(in Read by Dr. Prosser Tho>l\s] 

In 1915 I was asked to investigate a complaint made by dock -labourers tbat they were 
unloading a cargo of cotton-seed which gave rise to an irritating eruption. I found that 
the cotton-seed was full of a mite known to give rise to such an eruption, namely Pedi- 
ctiloides ventricosus. In January 1944 the secretary of the local branch of the Dockers’ 
Union (Transport and General Workers) came to me and reminded me of this and asked 
if I would investigate another “itchy cargo” consisting of cheese. With the consent of 
the stevedores I went on to the steamer in question but found the whole consignment 
of cheese had been discharged. However there was some grain lying about from a 
previous cargo and a great deal of sawdust in which the cheese had been packed. Other- 
wise the hold was empty. There chanced to be a railway waggon on to which the cheese 
was being loaded from a lighter. The cheeses were packed in crates made with slats 
of wood, which left them easily accessible. 

I took scrapings from the muslin covering the cheeses, some of which showed a grey 
feathery mould. Scrapings from this mould showed that it was swarming with a live 
mite. This mite was only found in the mould, not in the saudtist, nor the grain irom 
and not in scrapings from the muslin which showed no mould. Dr. A. L. Taylor, 
Pathologist to the Bristol General Hospital, who has kindly mounted specimens for me 
lucida drawings of them, identified the mite as Tyroglyplius longiar. 

IBite was fully described in the British Journal of Dennatolosy and Syphilis 
(December 1942, p. 313) by Dr. Prosser Tbomas. 
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of miscellaneous disonlers such as bed-wetting, nose-picking, habit-spasms — including 
various non-pathological couglts, and even juvenile delinquency! 

Matitlt-l)rcalliin!r. — This simple composite word is of enormous importance, not because 
the condition is common, hut because it is rare. When it occurs it is a sign of eithei 
sinusitis — almost always, or of two very' rare conditions — congenital atresia of the 
posterior choana; or a nasojiharyngcal tumour. A very instructive experience can he 
enjoyed easily by visiting a children’s ward at night. Tlic proportion of clriidren who 
are sleeping with open mouths will be found to correspond very clo.'ely with the proportion 
whose age is below 6 years, the age at which the mandible begins to grow rapidly to 
accommodate the permanent teeth. The “mouth-openness” of tire small children, inis- 
named mouth-breathing, is cured by the increasing length of the body of the mandible. 
Moreover the angle of the mandible, 175° at birth, is reduced to 110' after puberty. 
Whether tlic patient is breatiting through the no.se or through the mouth can be easily 
determined if the observer will quietly approach with a cold spatula, and hold it beneath 
the nostrils. 

In my own scries of 80 cases the symptoms in order of frequency were; (a] 
ohstruclioi). — Onc-half of the children with this prominent symptom had previously 
undergone tonsillectomy and removal of adenoids. In only one case was the obstruction 
dtic to adenoids. It was usually caused hv a combination of mucosal tedema and the 
presence in the mcati of tlic nose of thick miicopu.s. 

(h) Cotigh will occur as a direct con.sequencc of downtvardlv propelled sinus secretton. 

(c) Catds . — If a child is said to be “never free from a cold" it may be presumed 

he has sinusitis. I believe allergic nasal conditions to he very rate in children. Tn^ 
allergic nasal mucosa of adults is in its appearance characteristic, extreme pallor, swel- 
ling, and irritability. I have very few note.s of its occurrence in children, and do not 
recollect having recorded it except in hay-fever. 

(d) Anorexia . — This symptom was in definite relation to the magnitude of the snppw- 
ativc reaction. 

(e) Otnrrhcca . — It is my opinion tliat the vast majority of children with chronic otitis 
media have sinusitis, and the significance of this conclusion merits a special discussion. 

Diagnosis by Ex.vxttx'ATiox' 

In the adult, the classical description of pus in tlte middle meatus of tlie nose is 
very often not demonstrable on rhinoscopy. In tlte child it is usually obvious. Indeed 
the mucopurulent secretion commonly fills the inferior ns well as the middle meatus, and 
its presence in the normal path of inspired air explains the outstanding symptom or 
nasal obstruction. The diagnosis is therefore simple. Tlte only other conditions which 
will thus fill the lower half of the nose with mucopus are nasal diphtheria, foreign bodies, 
and congenital syphilis. If such a condition be found on two occasions separated by a 
fortnight’s interval, it is not due to the common cold. 

Treatment 

Cure depends only on recognition of the di.sease, Ephedrine in saline nasal drops is 
in a great many cases successful. If anterior rhinoscopy shows signs of active disease 
after a week, ephedrine replacements are given. The age of the child is now no longer 
regarded as a factor in this decision. My nursing staff will, if asked, give a replacement 
to any child of any' age, usually- with, but if necessarv without, his co-operation. If still 
uncured after one month, puncture lavage of the antra rarelv fails. In less than 10“!, i 
of my verv severe cases, operation was neces.sary. MTien operation is necessarv the Caldwell- 
Luc approach is preferable in children. 
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The personal factor has not always been co-operative. There have been two authentic 
cases where docWabourers working on these cargoes have infested, or transmitted would 
probably be a better word, the condition to their homes; probably due to carrying 
infested dust on their clothing. I can only find slight references in the literature to 
these conditions, and only one or two cases are reported. I have probably seen at least 
200 cases of this condition. As I do not treat patients but refer them to their panel 
doctor, I have had the opportunity of watching numerous varieties of treatment from 
sulphur ointment to benzyl-benzoate. Calamine lotion seems to give relief and appears 
to be effective. In all cases there was a desquamation of the skin. 

I have submitted various samples to the Zoology Department of the University of 
Glasgow. Results have been variable and in a copra cargo causing the most trouble 
clinically, the mites were few and nearly all dead. In one cheese cargo causing a con- 
siderable amount of trouble, a temperature of 40° F. was maintained throughout the 
voyage but the mites nevertheless appear to be more virile in this cheese than in any 
other cargo. The entomologist who carried out these examinations was Mr. Antony 
Downes, B.Sc. 


Dr. S. A. Henry : It does not come within the province of a Medical Inspector to 
discuss any decisions on compensation, but I can mention one or two points. The term 
“dust or liquids” is very broad. Surely in this case there must be dust present, and it 
is not a question of one mite getting on to the person. The mites travel in dust. The 
clinical nature of these cases is very interesting. 1 am not a dermatologist, but I have 
seen pictures which show distinct bites. With copra itch there is no obvious bite, but 
there is chemical irritation. It was suggested to me by an entomologist in the course of 
watching the procedure of a mite on the coconut that it did excrete, changing the 
matter which it was eating into something else, possibly of a histamine nature, and it 
was perhaps this chemical getting into the body or on to the skin which caused the 
irritation, which could be classed as a liquid! The Law does not specify what liquid or 
what dust. 

In some cases there is a distinct bite which might create a different issue, that is, 
that it was an accidental bite, but if any chemical gets into the skin and causes a rash 
then it is rather different from a mere bite which may die away in a day or two. I take 
it that none of these mites burrow into the skin in the same way as the Acarus of 
scabies. It is not like the lesion of scabies, and, if there is a bite, presumably there will 
he the insertion of poison. , 


Dr. Sibyl Homer : I have seen a few cases of copra itch and cheese itch. To deal with 
cheese itch first — there are perhaps two types. At a factory where cheese was processed, 
inost of the dermatitis seemed to arise from friction with the rind of large cheeses, from 
which the rind has to be grated by hand. There were a few cases on the mixing side 
which were thought to be due indirectly to a mite which does not attack the human 
being but the larvje are deposited in the cheese where they live on the products of 
fennentation. This is a matter for the consideration of the medical referee as larvte 
might be considered to be dust as might the rind from the cheese although the essential 
element causing dermatitis is probably friction. 


The copra cases are rather interesting because if the irritation was directly due to 
mite bites one might expect that the subjects would feel the irritation shortly after con- 
tact, but apparently they do not, there usually seems to be about twenty-four hours' 
interval before there is serious complaint of skin irritation, which recalls a chemical 
dermatitis. In a severe case there is swelling of the eyes, profuse erythema of the neck 
spreading down the chest, but usually only on the parts of the skin which are exposed 
to dust. An entomologist has reported the presence in a sample of copra dust of no less 
than four species of mites, not including either Pediculoides venlric'osiis or TyroslypJiiis 
lon^or, those commonly found in grain and copra itch. A medical referee would have 
no difficulty, it is suggested, on the question of “dust” in the case of “copra itch”. 


Other observers have thought that an essential oil in copra dust plavs a part and more 
recently another observer has suggested that inhalation of dust Ls' plafed some part 
m the production of an urticarial type of eruption. I think one might dTsdnguish 
between lesions from bites of mites and those due to irritation from lanJ" the common 

bhe t^e tunTiT.^' b:srb:rrLlsh ^tif r 

severe skin irritation by thelTaCry secreTom ' " " 

June — Derm.vt. 2 
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cargoes ' such as this cheese, or some grain cargoes, will set up such skin ittiution that 
with the added effects of scratching a man may be unable to work for a fortnight. He may 
fjuiic properly be gieen a certificate by his panel doaor that he is suffering from derma- 
titis, to whicli may or may not he added "Occupational". His Approved Society will 
then send him to the certifying or examining surgeon to obtain a certificate under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Should the examining surgeon issue a certificate that this is the disease named in the 
schedule of the Act, "Dermatitis produced by dust or liquids"? You know that no otha 
"occujiational dermatitis” is scheduled. Recently an appeal from a certifying surgeons 
certificate of “Dermatitis produced by dust or liquids’’ came before me. A man had been 
stripping upholstery from some old buses. It proved to be infested widi bugs and die 
man was incapacitatctl for some time by rccogniz.ablc bug bites. I allowed the appeal, 
for the dermatitis was not produced by dust but by bug bites. 'Tliis was “an accident 
arising out of and in the course of the man’s employment”. But neither the certifying 
surgeon nor the mcdic.al referee is permitted, under the Act, to issue a ceiiificate to thw 
effect. Fortunately the Insurance Company’s representative attended at the .appeal and 
was satisfied that the man had been disabled by the bug bites which entitled the ivork- 
man to compensation for the accident, just as if he had been stung by a scorpion or 
bitten by a snake, or even, as the Courts have decided, by a m.nlaria-producing mosquito. 

Up to the present 1 have not had to decide an appeal about Tyroglyphus, or Friicu- 
loides bites, but I am inclined to think that if a certifying surgeon issued a certmate 
of "Dermatitis produced by dust or liquids" in such a case it might be appealed agams 
It would then he die medical referee’s duty to decide whether the condition was in me 
the "schcdulecl disease”. At prc.sent there are no judicial decisions to guide him, _ but i 
may be relevant to point out that the Courts have held that where, in certain 
stances, a workman is disabled by a disease due to an insect-bite, he is entnlea t 
recover compensation as for injury by accident. Applying this to the present case, ) 
would seem that if the mite Tyroglyphus loiigior is not normally found in cheese ous > 
but that the workman's disability was due to his having worked' in the dust on a pat- 
ticulnr occasion when it happened to be infested, the question of regarding die case a- 
one of injury by accident should not altogether be excluded. If, however, the 
Ls due to the cumulative effect of exposure to mites in cheese dust over a consiambie 
period, it will not be possible to attribute the workman’s condition to a particulaf 
accident. In this connexion I may explain that one of the principles governing tit^ 
scheduling of diseases under the 'Workmen’s Compensation Act is the difficulty ot 
proving that disablement by disease, especially diseases which are contracted gradually 
or are progressive in character, is of accidental origin. That being so, where incapaotv 
is not accidentally caused, a wide view of the scheduled description of the disease shouW 
be taken. The description “dermatitis produced by dust or liquids” does not escliide 
dermatitis produced by a dust which in itself is not irritating but which harbours insects 
whose bite does in fact produce dermatitis. There is the further consideration that 
may in particular cases be e.xtrcmely difficult to say ivith certaintv that the cheese- 
dust itself has not contributed to the condition. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is likely to be amended in the near future and I 
believe it might be a help to those who will have the task of drafting the amendments 
if dermatologists could make some suggestions on this point, and perhaps on other 
aspects of the disease scheduled as “Dermatitis produced by dust or liquids”. 
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Dr. Prosser Thomas ; Dr. George Buchanan, Medical Officer of the Clvde Navigation 
Trust Glasgow, says in a personal communication: During the past two vears in the 
Port of Glasgow wc have had numerous outbreaks of cheese itch, Jinsecd itch and copra 
itch The cases have varied from very mild to very severe skin eruptions. In addition 
the skin eruption, some workmen have shown a neurotic tendency following tlieir 
mvprv Aeain ignorance is playing a CTcat part in retarding their complete rccovcrv. 
reanrd this' as a tropical disease, and should scabies occur following recovery, as it 
oiruation becomes even more complicated. For prevention ire have tried 
j„ ’-rifis cream, gloves, &c., we have also used the gas cleansing stations in the 
anu-dermat«!s ct endeavour to prevent the onset of these itches, 

docks 3S UOyrk 
without complete success. 
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days. A dav after this test was made, more mites were applied directly under lint 
and strapping. At the end of three days there was an erythematous patch with pin- 
point vesicles. 

Since a little of the cheese dust must have still adhered to the mites, these observations 
could not be held to prove that the irritant was iri the saliva, hairs or feces of the mite. 

It has been suggested that it is possible to become immune to the dust containing the 
Tyroglyphus, and that labourers who have had attacks mav lose their sensitivity. 
Immunity mav also be established towards the gastro-intestinal irritant which is present 
in the cheese in which the Tyroglyphus longior is deliberately cultured so that it becomes 
friablei This cheese is referred to by Hase as “Altenburg” cheese and he gives details 
of its preparation and states that it has a desirable lemon flavour. Eating undue amounts 
of the cheese for the first lime may produce a gastriE disturbance, Hase - states, but 
habitual eaters are immune. The ritual is to tap the cheese to remove excess dust con- 
taining mites, before eating. 
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Dr. S. A. Henry : With regard to the material on which the Tyroglyphus may exist, 
it is suggested that some chemical is formed from it by the mite. I remember going to 
an engineering works where some of the girls and men who were working in a storeroom 
noticed a number of little spots on their necks, with irritation which lasted for a few 
days. I am not sure whether there were any obvious punctures of the skin, but the 
Tyroglyphus was discovered in a rat’s nest. At first tl^e position was complicated by 
the discovery of four fleas on the girls’ bench, which were found to have emanated from 
the factory cat, and were not of the human variety. There was nothing on which these 
mites were known to be feeding, and the question arose as to whether the rash was 
only caused by the bite of the mite. 

We have talked about bites, but what about clawing? Does something enter the skin 
from the animal, perhaps its own secretion, capable of causing a chemical rash or does 
it carry on its body some offending dust which comes from cheese, copra, or whatever 
it may he? The question is whether a rash may develop without chemical change in 
the cheese or presumably the copra in the same way. There is some evidence that these 
cases mainly occur spasmodically when the substance in question is particularlv old or 
rotten. They apparently do not occur when good cargoes are handled. The other point 
is, have we not been taught that certain animals do not like living on certain people, 
who are therefore immune? I do not know whether the Tyroglyphus is of that tvpe 
or not. This points to the possibility of a new chemical being formed by the animal 
and excreted. ” . ‘ , 

The President : I should have thought that most of the eHdence supported the idea 
that some chemical was involved, rather than the actual bites or clawing of the creature, 
because the worst cases in Glasgow occurred when the mites were dead, and Dr. For- 
man’s experiments showed that an extract of dead mites was as irritating as live ones. 
The dust, I suppose, consists of mites, larvae and excreta and possibly some cheese, 

Dr. Prosser Thomas, in reply to a question : The “dust” is a fine brown powder coating 
the surface qf the cheese. It may be a quarter of an inch thick and consists of lavers 
of dead bodies of mites, moulted skins, feces, minute particles of cheese, and the liHng 
mites themselves. ° 


The President : It seems to me that it should be compensable. Do you sav. Dr. For- 
man, that the mites definitely do not bite the human being? 

Dr. Forman : As far as I know the Tyroglyphus loiigior does not bite. It excretes 
saliva and then sucks in the softened or dissolved food (Hase). 


Addendum (28/4/44): E. W. Prosser Thom.vs, M.D. 

. Since the above discussion I have carried out patch tests on twentv-five subjects (includ- 
mg myself) with some of the cheese dust brought to me in September 194! bv the 
tirst patient 1 |^w with dermatitis due to this cause. This sample is. therefore, more than 
two and a half years old and is quite inactive on raicroscopical examination. though there 
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Dr. G. B. Dowling : There does not appear to be any question of special indbidual 
susceptibility to the mites; from the eases that Dr. Prosser Thomas and I saw together, 
we learned that all those who had handled the offending cheeses were ,att.ackcd; we 
noted ttlso that the reaction they provoke is a diffuse crvtheniatous dermatitis without 
lesions suggesting individual bites. This appears to suggest that some rather powerful 
chemical irritant may be present in the masses of- Tvrogivphus of which the dust h 
composed; and it would be interesting to know whether masses of dead mites would 
have the same effect. 

The Port Medical Officer at Gla.sgow said that in the worst outbreak the mites were 
dead and that fact certainly supjjorts the idea that there may be some chemic,al irritant 
in the body of the mites, A further point upon which 1 think perhaps some stress 
might be laid is that these cases are not really s’crv serious. The derraatiris clears up 
rapidly; the eases I have seen have been fit for work in a fortnight. 

If exposure continued for a long period a more prolonged type of dermatitis might 
result, but in those that 1 have seen it bcg.an to clear np in a few days. 


Dr. Louis Forman : Cases of acute dermatitis in dockers unloading drecses repor^ 
recently by Dowling and Prosser Thomas suggest that the dust contains an irritant c.apaDic 
of producing a reaction in all contacts. The nature of this irritant, presuni.ibh' a 
chemical one, is unknown. There is no evidence that the Tyroglyphid.x bites, but me 
saliva is said to be able to dissolve keratin, so that 1 j^resume it can dissolve die horn) 
layer of the skin. The hairs on the mite’s body nmy be irritant. Fabre is quoted as haimg 
demonstrated glands in relation to such hairs (in caterpillars) which he stated to contain 
an irritant chemical that he isolated. However it was an ethereal extract of a number 
of caterpillars that was used for the patch test. It is not clear that the glands were 
isolated and extracted. Then the faeces' may contain an irritant. Dr. Prosser Thomas 
has dratvii my attention to an article in which the irritant effect of louse f.xces on the 
skin has been experimentally proved (Peek, Wright and Gant, 1943). Lastly the miie 
may produce an irritant substance from the fat of tlic cheese. 

Members may remember a case I showed at the British Association of Dermatology 
and Syphilis Meeting in July 1943, of a storeman with an angry vesicular dermatitis 
limited to the front of the right wrist. His duties included the moving, cleaning an® 
cutting of cheese, mainly Canadian cheddar. Because of the war these were stored m 
greater bulk and for a longer time than usual in the Institution in tvhich he worked. 

The cheese which I examined was covered witii muslin which was damp and largely 
rotted, and under which was .a thick brown layer of dust containing live and dead mites, 
and eggs. 

The man was right-handed, and wore an ordinary coat-tvpe overall. He stripped and 
scraped the cheese re.ady for consumption, and was in the habit of rubbing his arm on 
the front of his coat. It was noted that the eruption took seven weeks to settle down, 
in contrast to the rapid improvement of the more diffuse ervthematous reaction seen in 
Dowling’s cases. Two reasons may be given. Firstly that the reaction was eczematous 
rather than a simple erythema, and secondly that' the dust w.is still present in hh 
overall and because of this habit of rubbing his wrist on the coat, there was continued 
contact. 


I was informed that two other workers, both women, when handling clieeses in the 
same store, developed a dermatitis on the wrists and arms. '' 

The following patch tests were made on this patient; (1) Cheese dust was applied 
under moist lint and allowed to remain on for forty-eight hours with a strong vesicular 
result. (2) Cheese dust was extracted witli ether, spirit and with saline, and the super- 
natant liquid in each case was applied on lint. The spirit and ether extracts gave a 
nositive result after twelve hours, but die saline extract gave no reacdon .4.11 this tells 
lis'is, that the irritant is probably ether and .spirit soluble. 

I applied the dust under damp lint to mv forearm for forty-eight hours with a negative 
result. After a wxek, the dust was applied .again and a patch of acute vesicular derma- 
titis developed w’hicli took two weeks to subside. Ihus a sensirization promptly occurred- 

Mr Browning of the British hluseiim made a culture of the mites, growing them on 
cheese in a damp atmosphere. He sent me some of die mites which I then 'applied to 
fmearni under a glass capsule so dmt the reaction could be observed. This was 
Allied at the site of the positive patch carried out ten weeks previously. After twentv-four 
h^ors Ifmovement of the mites could be seen. At the end of forty-eight hours minute 
paPeraSTeared under the mites and the papules became more definite after four 
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the necTs I ordered mannite in the first place and later tried the eSect of mcoiinic acid, 
feelino that the eruption tvas pellagroid in nature, and when I saw her again to-uay 
she sfated that there was a considerable improvement. 


pellagra, 

the 'fac^' and Vhe "aS^tion'’of the ear^ and lips’. This woman has moreover an affection 
of the angles of the mouth. She is certainly not tj-pical of riboflann deficiency but, on 
the other hand, there are odd cases which do react to riboflavin. 


Pustular Bacteride with Acute Helapse following Sore Throat in a Patient with Psoriasis 
of the Scalp. — Louis Fornuk, M.D. 

Typical grouped pustules and vesicles on the feet, particularly the left instep. 

Historv of scaly areas in the scalp present for two and a half years, clinically psoriasis. 
(This was observed subsequent to the case being shown.) 

Fourteen davs ago developed sore throat and catarrh. Ten days ago numerous small 
pin-head-sized papules, some pustular, on legs and thighs, with vesicles and pustules on 
the palms. 

Some of the small pustules had dried and scaled within a few days. The pustules 
on the feet were sterile on culture. 

Br. Dowling: I find great difficulty in these cases in discovering any suggestive focus 
with" which one can deal. I should be glad to be convinced that they were all due to 
some focus of infection. 

I had charge of a patient who, having had an attack of quinsy, had her tonsils removed. 
The pustular eruption on the soles cleared up immediately afterwards. 

The President: I can remember one case in a surgeon who had extraordinarily resistant 
pustules on both hands.' Nothing did him anv good until he had his tonsils out and 
after that the hands cleared up and he has had no recurrence. 


? Lichen Sclerosus et Atrophicus. — Geoffrey Duckworth, M.R.C.P. 

Mrs. W., aged 65. 

For nearly three years has complained of a non-itchy eruption on the backs of the 
hands, forearms, and neck. On the back of the hands there are whitish', flat-topped, 
angular papules, and these extend on to the backs and fronts of the wrists. On the 
forearms the lesions, which were whitish when first seen, about a fonnight ago, are 
now purplish red macules, some of which have an atrophic appearance. Definite atrophy 
is to be seen about the wrists. On the back and sides of the neck there are whitish 
papules, and on the exposed "V", over the upper part of the sternum, there is a con- 
glomeration of the purplish-red macules. 

The buccal mucosa is clear, but there is a suggestion of reticulated whitish stippling 
on the upper gums, seen when the denture is removed. Elsewhere there is some rosacea 
of the face; the tongue is rather more furrowed than usual; and there is indigestion 
of the r nervous type. She has been treated with tablets containing nicotinic acid, 
riboflavin, and aneurine, internally, and an emulsifiable cream containing 2% each of 
salicylic acid and liq. carb. detergens, externally. 

The President : It is not quite mv idea of lichen sclerosus. The lesionc <=eem to be folli- 
cular. I do not know what to call it 


Dr. G. B Dowling: I have seen this condition on several occasions in people getting on in 
- 1" r forearm and wrists and sometimes in front of the ankles, dorsum 

of the feet, and legs. I have no idea of its cause or correct classification 
riSSx Freeman, Archives of Dermatology and Syphilis 

(1926), IS, i89. under the title Erythematous Lichen Planus”. Dr. Freeman held that 
to Radcliffe Crocker’s description of ervthematous lichen planus 
with which view I do no, pers^onally agree, though it may be one of the numerous clinical 
varieties of lichen planus. There are two photographs in the report. 

The President: In this case it was on the areas exposed to the sun and I thought it 
might have something to do with atrophy, the result of long exposure’to light. " ' 


Lupoid (Boeck’s Sarcoid),—!. R. >Urre, MJR.C.S., Ldl,.C.P. 

first noticed a blue patch on left big toe over three vears 
of left foot. Two years ago she noticed a large bluish patch on left cheek, followed bv 
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arc still numbers of unclisintcgratcd bodies of mites to be seen. The mite in this 
specimen had been identified by Mr. E. Browning, Department of Zoolog)', British 
Museum (Natural History), as Tyroghphus longior var. CasteUanii, Hirst, the mite that 
causes itcli in handlers of copra. As Dowling stated in tlic discussion, the dermatitis 
observed in tbis patient and in others handling the particular cheeses was of die diffuse 
erythematous contact type without any clinical evidence of individual bites. 

I applied some of this dust either to the forearm or the interscapular area under a 
square of plain white lint, which was fixed in position in the usual way with a larger 
square of adhesive tape. I examined the areas in forty-eight or seventy-two hours. The 
results were as follows; Strongly positive, 7 cases (raised erythema with papules and 
vesicles); positive, 3 eases (raised erythema only); negative, 15 cases. In one case the 
reaction was so strong ns to result in a .small superficial ulcer which took about tea da)s 
to heal. 


Erythematous Lichen Planus — G. B. DowLtNC, M.D. 

F. C., female, aged 37, Clerk. 

Tills patient presented herself at St. Thomas’s Ho.spital in January 1943 with a 
planus presenting unusual features, especially a deeji retl erythema occupying the "hoe 
of the face, and extending over the niandililc on to the neck. This had been ptesen 
for six years, or longer. It had been preceded for some years by a bald scarred area i 
the scalp. In addition to these two lesions she had red hornv lesions on the fingers an 
hands which might be difficult to distingui.sh from the chilblain type of lupus erythema- 
tosus; a small erosion on the vulva, and a few small papules of the ordinary lichen 
type on the forearms. With regard to the erythema of the face, this is slightly roug^ 
to touch, but has never presented the scaling characteristic of lupus ciytheniatosu-. 
or any follicular plugging. The scarred area in the scalp has about it some spiny 
of tlie lichen pilaris type. On each side of the buccal mucous membrane^ there is tn 
whitish reticulation cliarncteristic of lichen planus but with rather more inflainniator; 
redness than is usual in the mouth. Along the vermilion of the lower lip there is 
a bluish streak, superficial, horny, and showing the whitish reticulation characteristic 
of lichen planus (Wickliam’s stria:). The diagnosis is lichen planus showing unusual 
features. 

The President : This is certainly a case of lichen planus though as s rule it does not 
occur on the face. I do not remember seeing a case with so much lichen planus on tnc 
face except for one other case which was that of a woman with an annular lichen planum 
on the forehead. 


Major Hellier: I would like to report two cases of lichen planus in men from oversM- 
of a type I have never seen before. I had not seen a case on the face until just recenii.' 
when 1 went to a hospital and saw a case under the care of Major Barker, of connuem 
warty lichen over the whole of the legs and thighs with lesions on the neck, the ears, 
round the eyes, on the insides of the cheeks and the lips. I had never seen a case like tnai 
before yet in the next bed was a man with the same picture — the same legs, the same 
"spectacles” round the eyes, and the same extensive lesions in the mouth. Incidental!.', 
neither of these men had genital lesions. 

Both men had come back from overseas, one from West Africa and the other from 
North Africa. We discussed the possible causes and considered whether it was the 
result of exposure to sunlight or whether it could have been due to lack of vitamin! B- 
Major Barker was very much in favour of the latter. Both cases improved when put on 
vitamin B in the form of food yeast. 

I would not accept lack of vitamin B as being the cause without reserve. The men 
had been overseas with all the worry and danger attached, they had come home to this 
country, and had been put into a comfortable hospital, their minds were relieved and 
there was a very good reason for the lichen planus to clear up. It is possible, however, 
that tlie lesions inside the mouth and on the face were due in part to vitamin B lack. 

The President; For two or three j'ears I have treated all my cases of lichen planus 
in the first place with vitamin B^, some respond and clear up in a most dramatic manner. 
There was a soldier from Lffiya in the Masonic Hospital who had a severe attack; he 
h^d been in hospital in London for two or three weeks and had not improved at aU. 
Then we put him on about 9 mg. of vitamin B, daily and he improved in the most 
astonishing manner. number of cases which have improved in this way, 

but others are not affecteo at an, 

1 do not suggest that lichen planus is due to a vitamin deficiencj-. I suppose the aneurin 
acts pharmacologically. 

T cQw a similar case some si.x weeks ago where the patient n 
extinsive erj'thema of her face, with lichenoid papuleS at the margto 
Tthe"normal skin beyond, "uth simUar papules over the manubrium stemi and nape S 
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more inches in diameter. The most notable are; one at the side of the nose, and those 
on the right elbow, back, and left thigh. There are some small ones about the feet and 
legs. _ 

On general examination no abnormality was found, but the patient suffers from 
arthritis of the right wrist and the ankles, for which X-ray treatment has been gt'®" 
with considerable benefit. No abnormality was found on X-ray examination of the 
ioints, but the proximal phalanges are said to show changes suggestu^e of sarcoidosis. 
X-ravs of chest revealed nothing abnormal. The urine was normal. The blood-count 
showed slight relative lymphocvtosis. The blood uric acid was 6T. The Wassermann 
was negative, and the Mantoux test positive at 1:1,000 and 1:10,000 mg. Treatment 
with arsphenamine, mercury, and potassium iodide had no, effect. In the last few weeks 
he has been on liquor arsenicalis, and during this time there has been obvious flattening 
of the lesions. 

The section was described by the pathologist as “typical of sarcoid of Bdeck”. 

The President: Clinically this is a tj’pical sarcoid, but the Mantoux is positive, and in 
sarcoid there is not supposed to be a positive Mantoux until the final tuberculous illness 
has developed. 

Dr Robert Klaber: It is unusual to get a strongly positive Mantoux in a case of this 
type’ I am told it was positive with 1:10,000 as well as to a 1:1,000 dilution. Another slightly 
unusual feature is the relatively large number of giant cells present in some parts of 
the section though, again, that is not incompatible with the clinical diagnosis of sarcoid. 
This man, however, has been about, all over the world, and it seems worth while at 
least bearing in mind the possibility of the sarcoid form of leprosy. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Hellier: Sulzberger in his recent work (Dermatologic Allergy, M. B. 
Sulzberger, 1940, Springfield) on dermatological allergy stresses that the Mantoux test 
must be considered as a curve and not an individual reading. In a series of cases of 
frank tuberculosis, there will be a peak at 1:10,000 or 1:100,000, but even then an occasional 
case may have a negative Mantoux at 1:100. In Boeck’s sarcoid, on the other hand, there 
is a peak in the lower dilutions, but there may be an odd case positive at 1:100,000. We 
must not overstress the importance of a single Mantoux test as a diagnostic entity, its 
significance lies in the spread over a series of cases. 

Dr. H. C. Semon: I can remember a case in which we failed to find the leprosy bacillus 
at the first examination and a year later we did find it. In that case there was a single 
plaque, very similar to the one shown to-day. at the back of the neck, which at one time 
I thought might be a sarcoid. The patient had come from the Malay States, and in view 
of that. I thought it probable that she would eventually become a case of frank leprosyi 
which she did. I think that another biopsy ought to be done in Dr. Corsi's case. The 
nasal secretion might also be examined. 

Dr. Corsi: The number of cases of sarcoid shown in this section, in which the diagnosis 
was certain or almost certain, were four only in the ten years 1933-42. In two the 
Mantoux test was positive, one case shown by Dr. Klaber and the other by Dr. Forman. 
It would not seem therefore that one should allow oneself to be too much influenced in 
the diagnosis of sarcoid by the result of a Mantoux test. 

The possibility of the case shown to-day being one of leprosy is suggested by the fact 
that the man has been in many tropical countries. That sarcoidosis is an attenuated form 
of leprosy is a theory which is discussed by Kissmeyer (La Maladie de Boeck, Paris, 1932). 
He discusses the theory', and the evidence supporting it, to refute it, as he does the 
evidence that a sarcoid is an attenuated form of tuberculosis. He concludes that sar- 
coidosis of Boeck is a disease s«i generis. 

It seems difficult to make the case shown to-day into a case of leprosy, whereas, if such 
a thing as sarcoidosis exists, the case will fit that diagnosis as well as almost anv other 
case that has been shown to this Section. 


Two Cases of Lichen Planus. — G. B. Dowling, W.D. 

. C.ISE I. — E. G., female, aged 63. She first noticed a spot behind the right ear five 
years ago, followed by a similar one behind the left ear. They then gradually began to 
appear in the scalp, she says, in the form of little pimples, followed bv loss of hair. 
More recently (that is within the last six months or so) she has developed spots on 
the back of the neck and on the upper part of the back and chest. 

She cxhib^ a large number of bald patches of the pseudopelade type throughout 
the scalp, ^ey are discoid, confluent in places, leaving the usual islands of normal 
skin from which hair is growing. On the neck, chest and upper part of the back there 
IS a scattered eruption of the typical lichen plano-pilaris type. Some of these spots 
have been found in the axilla;, but so far there has been no loss of hair there. The 
pubic hair has almost disappeared, but there is no obvious scarring. On the buccal 
mucous membranes on each side she has the characteristic milky-wiiite reticulation of 
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a jjatch on the right third toe and outer border of riglit foot. Finally a year ago a blue 
granulomatous swelling appeared on the right side of nose. At present there are blue 
granulomatous patches in all the above situations, showing faint stippling on diascopy. 
Hcr_ tonsils appear normal and there is no enlargement of lymph glands or spleen. Her 
family and personal history arc completely normal. 

Investigations. — (1) Mantoux (1 :100, 1:1,000, 1:10,000) all completely negative. 
(2) Wassermann reaction negative. (3) Blood-count within normal limits. (4) Histo- 
logical section shows tyjjical superficial Boeck type sarcoid (Ziehl-Neelsen stain shooed 
no acid-fast bacilli). (5) Radiological examination showed no changes in the chest, 
hands, feet, or nasal bones. 

Treatment. — (1) Weekly deep subcutaneous injections of sodium morrhuate for uto 
months — no elTcct. (2) X-rav therapy (250 r) on several foot patches — no effect. (3) .3 
total of I g. myocrysin over ten weeks — no etfect. (4) '\5'eekly' injections of bismuth 
salicylate intramuscularly for three months — no effect. 

The. President: This seems to be a typical case of sarcoid or lupoid. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: I think the case is one of those included under the general term 
“sarcoidosis” — a term now used, especially by writers on internal medicine all mer 
the world. In fact, the condition of the hose is a one-sided example of Hutemtgon- 
“lupus pernio", which is now considered to be the most characteristic form of Boecs. 
sarcoid. 

Dr. Marre: Goldsmith classed them under lupoids, they are knowm as lupoids in Macleo^ 
and Muende’s “Pathology of the Skin”, and in America they tend to class them unu 
lupoids. Dr. Parkes Weber says it is like lupus — then why hot lupoid? 

The President: Personally I think it is better to stick to the original-term 
this is the name best known and generally used. I do not know whether you ; ,, 5 . 
arsenic by the mouth. I remember a case like this where no injections were 0 : anv u. 
but when we gave liquor arsenicalis by the mouth the lesions cleared up'. 


? Leiomyoma. ? Fibrocellular ntevus. — Bern.vud Greek,. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Girl, aged 12 years. 

This child had an abrasion of the forehead at the age of 2 vears. At live 
a few hard nodules appeared on the left temple and each year a few more appeared. 
These are sometimes painful. Now there is considerable disfigurement witli a group f 
hard elevated discrete nodules, about the size of a pea, on tlie left temple and forehead. 
They are of a brownish colour and movable with tlie skin. 

A biopsy was made and the section reported on ns leiomvoma. Another authority 
disagreed and reported the section as a fibrocellular natvus. 

Two sections were shown, one stained by the van Gieson metliod. 

Dr. Freudenthal: The section shows mainly fibromatous tissue It might be worth whik 
making further histological examinations. 

' The President : Is it not an unusual situation for a leiomyoma? 

Dr. Freudenthal : They have been found on practically any part of the body including 
the face. 


Dr. Dowling: I am under the impression that all the cases I have seen were red; this 
is brownish, almost like a mole in places. 


The President: All those which I have seen have been more red with a curious kind of 
translucence about them. Were the lesions pigmented? 


Dr. Green: They were slightly brownish and apparently a few nodules appear each year. 

The President: So that she is getting more all the time. Has any member anv sugges- 
tions for dealing with it? 


Dr. Dowling: You would be more likely to do more harm than good bv trv 
W'ith them unless it was by complete excision and graft. ^ - 


'ing to deal 


_H. CoRsi. F.R.C.S. 


[i\/nrc/i 16. 1944) 


Sarcoidosis.- 

Male, aeed 64. In the autumn of 1943 patches of redness appeared in various parts 
of the body, soon followed by lumps. There have never been any symptoms. 

Examination in Februarv' 1944 showed thick plaques of infiltration with erv-thema 
beneath an apparently normal, or ne.arly normal, epidermis, -piere is a tendency for 
thriargerplaques to become ciranatc, and a ^nt^fugal march h.as been observ^ in 
these during the last three or four months. The lumps are of all sizes up to 2 or 
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more inches in diameter. The most notable are: one at the side of the nose, and those 
on the right elbow, back, and left thigh. There are some small ones about the feet and 
legs. - 

On general examination no abnormalitv was found, but the patient suffers from 
arthritis of the right wrist and the ankles; for which X-ray treatment has been given 
with considerable benefit. No abnormality was found on X-ray examination of the 
joints, but the proximal phalanges are said to show changes suggestive of sarcoidosis. 
X-ravs of chest revealed nothing abnormal. The urine was normal. The blood-count 
showed slight relative lymphoct-tosis. The blood uric acid was 6T. The Wassermann 
was negative, and the hlantoux test positive at 1:1,000 and 1:10,000 mg. Treatment 
with arsphenamine, mercury, and .potassium iodide had no. effect. In the last few weeks 
he has been on liquor arsenicalis, and during this time there has been obvious flattening 
of the lesions. 

The sertion was described by the pathologist as “typical of sarcoid of Bdeck”. 

The President; Clinically this is a typical sarcoid, but the Mantoux is positive, and in 
sarcoid there is not supposed to be a positive Mantoux until the final tuberculous illness 
has developed. 

Dr. Robert Klaber: It is unusual to get a strongly positive Mantoux in a case of this 
type. I am told it was positive with 1:10,000 as well as to a 1:1,000 dilution. Another slightly 
unusual feature is the relatively large number of giant cells present in some parts of 
the section though, again, that is not -incompatible with the clinical diagnosis of sarcoid. 
This man, however, has been about, all over the world, and it seems worth while at 
least bearing in mind the possibility of the sarcoid form of leprosy. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Hellier: Sulzberger in his recent work (Dermatologic Allergy, M. B. 
Sulzberger, 1940, Springfield) on dermatological allergy stresses that the Mantoux test 
must be considered as a curve and not an individual reading. In a series of cases of 
frank tuberculosis, there will be a peak at 1:10,000 or 1:100,000, but even then an occasional 
case may have a negative Mantoux at 1:100. In Boeck’s sarcoid, on the other hand, there 
is a peak in the lower dilutions, but there may be an odd case positive at 1:100,000. We 
must not overstress the importance of a single Mantoux test as a diagnostic entity, its 
significance lies in the spread over a series of cases. 

Dr. H. C. Semon: I can remember a case in w'hich we failed to find the leprosv bacillus 
at the first examination and a year later we did find it. In that case there was a single 
plaque, very similar to the one shown to-day, at the back of the neck, which at one time 
I thought might be a sarcoid. The patient had come from the Malav States, and in view 
of that, I thought it probable that she would eventually become a case of frank leprosy; 
which she did. I think that another biopsy ought to be done in Dr. Corsi’s case The 
nasal secretion might also be examined. 


Dr. Corsi: The number of cases of sarcoid shown in this section, in which the diagnosis 
was certain or almost certain, were four only in the ten vears 1933-42. In two the 
Mantoux test was positive, one case shown by Dr. Klaber and the other by Dr Forman 
It would not seem therefore that one should allow oneself to be too much influenced iii 
the diagnosis of sarcoid by the result of a Mantoux test. 


The possibility of the case shown to-day being one of leprosy is suggested by the fact 
that the man has been in many tropical countries. That sarcoidosis is an attenuated form 
of leprosy is a theorj- which is discussed by Kissmeyer (La Maladie de Boeck, Paris 1932) 
He discusses the theory, and the evidence supporting it, to refute it, as he does the 
evidence that a sarcoid is an attenuated form of tuberculosis. He concludes that sar- 
coidosis of Boeck is a disease sui generis. 


It seems difficult to make the case shown to-day into a case of leprosy, whereas, if such 
a thmg as sarcmdosis exists, the case will fit that diagnosis as well as almost aiiv other 
case that has been shown to this Section. 


Two Cases of Lichen Planus. — G. B. Dowling, M.D. 


. C.\sE I — E. G., female, aged 63. She first noticed a spot behind the right ear five 
years ago, foUowed by a similar one behind the left ear. They then graduallv began to 
appear in the scalp, she savs, in the form of little pimples, ' foUowed bv loss of hair 
More recently (that is within the last six months or so) she has developed spots oii 
the back of the neck and on the upper part of the back and chest. 


She exhibfe a large number of bald patches of the pseudopelade tvpe throughout 
the scalp. ^e\ are discoid, confluent in places, leaving the usual islands of normal 
skin from which hair is growing. On the neck, chest and upper part of the back there 
IS a scattered emption of the typical lichen plano-pilaris tvpe. Some of these spots 
have been found in the axilla:, but so far there has been no loss of hair there, 
pubic hair has almost disappeared, but there is no obiious scarring On the buccal 
mucous membranes on each side she has the characteristic milky-white reticulation of 
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more inches in diameter. The most notable are ; . one at the side of the nose, and those 
on the right elbow, back, and left thigh. There are some small ones about the feet and 
legs. ... 

On general examination no abnormality was found, but the patient suffers from 
arthritis of the right wrist and the ankles, for which X-ray treatment has been given 
with considerable benefit. No abnormality was found on X-ray examination of the 
joints, but the pro.ximal phalanges are said to show changes suggestive of sarcoidosis. 
X-ravs of chest revealed nothing abnormal. The urine was norntal. The blood-count 
showed slight relative lymphocytosis. The blood uric acid was 6-]. The Wassermann 
was negative, and the Alantoux test positive at 1:1,000 and 1:10,000 mg. Treatment 
Math arsphenamine, mercury, and potassium iodide had no, effect. In the last few weeks 
he has been on liquor arsenicalis, and during this time there has been obvious flattening 
of the lesions. 

The section was described by the pathologist as “typical of sarcoid of Bdeck”. 

The President: Clinically this is a typical sarcoid, but the Mantoux is positive, and in 
sarcoid there is not supposed to be a positive Mantoux until the final' tuberculous illness 
has developed. 

Dr. Robert Klaber: It is unusual to get a strongly positive Mantoux in a case of this 
type. I am told it was positive with 1:10,000 as well as to a 1:1,000 dilution. Another slightly 
unusual feature is the relatively large number of giant cells present in some parts of 
the section though, again, that is not -incompatible with the clinical diagnosis of sarcoid. 
This man, however, has been about, all over the world, and it seems worth while at 
least hearing in mind the possibility of the sarcoid form of leprosy. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Hellier: Sulzberger in his recent work (Dermatologic Allergy, M, -B. 
Sulzberger, 1940, Springfield) on dermatological allergy stresses that the Mantoux test 
must be considered as a curve and not an individual reading. In a- series of cases of 
frank tuberculosis, there wUI be a peak at 1:10,000 or 1:100,000, but even then an occasional 
case may have a negative Mantoux at 1:100. In Boeck’s sarcoid, on the other hand, there 
is a peak in the lower dilutions, but there may be an odd case positive at 1:100,000. We 
must not overstress the importance of a single Mantoux test as a diagnostic entity, its 
significance lies in the spread over a series of cases. 

Dr. H. C. Semon: I can remember a case in which we failed to find the leprosy bacillus 
at the first examination and a year later we did find it. In that case there was a single 
plaque, very similar to the one shown to-day, at the back of the neck, which at one time 
I thought might be a sarcoid. The patient had come from the Malay States, and in view, 
of that, I thought it probable that she would eventually become a ca'se of frank leprosy! 
which she did. I think that another biopsy ought to be done in Dr. Corsi's case. The 
nasal secretion might also be examined. 

Dr. Corsi; The number of cases of sarcoid shown in this section, in which the diagnosis 
was certain or almost certain, were four only in the ten years 1933-42. In two the 
Mantoux test was positive, one case shown by Dr, Klaber and the other by Dr. Forman. 
It would not seem therefore that one should allow oneself to be too much influenced in 
the diagnosis of sarcoid by the result of a Mantoux test. 

The possibility of the case shown to-day being one of leprosy is suggested by the fact 
that the man has been in many tropical countries. That sarcoidosis is an attenuated form 
of leprosy is a uieop^ which is discussed by Kissmeyer (La Maladie de Boeck, Paris, 1932) 
He discusses the theory, and the evidence supporting it, to refute it, as he does the 
evidence that a sarcoid is an attenuated form of tuberculosis. He concludes that sar- 
coidosis of Boeck IS a disease sui generis. 

It seems difficult to make the case shown to-day into a case of leprosy, whereas, if such 
a thing as sarcoidosis exists, the case will fit that diagnosis as well as almost any other 
case that has been shown to this Section. 


Two Cases of Lichen Planus.— G. B. Dowli.xc, M.D. 


CisE I. E. G., female, aged 63. She first noticed a spot behind the right ear five 
years ago, followed by a similar one behind the left ear. They then graduallv began to 
appear in the scalp, she says, in the form of little pimples, "followed bv loss of hair 
More recently (that is lyithin the last six months or so) she has developed spots oii 
the back of the neck and on the upper part of the back and chest. 


She exhibits a large number of bald patches of the pseudopelade tvpe throuehou 
the scalp. They are discoid, confluent in places, leaving the usual islands of norma 
skin from which hair is growing. On the neck, chest and upper part of the back there 
js a scattered eruption of the typical lichen plano-pilaris type. Some of these spot 
have been found in the axilla:, but so far there has been no loss of hair there. The 
pubic hair has almost disappeared, but there is no obvious scarring. On the bucca 
mucous membranes on each side she has the characteristic milky-white reticulation o 
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lichen planus. A point of interest is that it could not have been possible to identify' 
this case with lichen planus until fairly recently, there being nothing in the old and 
very progressive scalp lesions to distinguish the condition from psctidopeladc. 

The I'rcsident: I do not remember seeing such a dramatic case tor a long time. 

Dr. 11. C. Senion: Is it the general experience that when lichen planus attacks the scalp 
a permanent baldness develops in situ? I do not know why lichen planus shoula cause 
atrophy to that e.xtent. 


The President : It does not very often attack the scalp. 


Dr. Seinon: I quite agree. I have never seen a case in my own practice. 

Dr. Dowling: I have seen lichen planus in the scalp on more than one occasion. It 
might be like this case or it might resemble lichen simplex. 

The President: This patient said that the condition started with pustules behind the 
ears, but of course, patients’ descriptions are vague. There is no evidence of pustules nu . 


C.vsE II. — F. N. L., male, aged 51. In March 1943, while on the Gold Coast, he became 
aware of two spots just inside the corners of the lips which fck rough and dry. Inu 
was followed by swelling in tlie riglit foot. At the time he attended the out-patien 
department of the hospital at Accra, during which period an extensive eruption began to 
develop, chiefly on the limbs. Eventually he became dangerously ill with high wser 
and was unconscious for some tveeks. 

He recovered gradually, and by December was physically quite fit, but the eruption 
was no better. 

He presents a very e.xtenslve lichen planus of the hypertrophic type affecting chicii) 
the neck, arms, legs and thighs. The lichen planus is dcejjly pigmented, and this con- 
trasts with neighbouring areas of depigmentation. A few characteristic papules are to 
be found on the scrotum, and a little on the buccal mucous membrane on tjie left side. 
It appears chat he was regarded in West Africa as a mixed type of vitamin dencienc), 
the clinical picture being one of mixed pellagra and beri-beri. The diet consisted ot 
meat, eggs, rice, plenty of fruit, but there were no green vegetables, no butter, and no 
potatoes. He was treated with cod-liver oil, nicotinic acid and riboflavin. 

I have brought the case up for two reasons: (1) To have the diagnosis confirmed for 
the sake of the records, and (2) because he is exactly like another case of very extensive 
hypertrophic lichen planus with marked pigmentation that I saw recently in a soldiw 
returned from Africa. Major Hellier at the last meeting of the Section referred to two 
similar cases, also from Africa. The patient is at present being treated with vitamin 
9 mg. daily, and nicotinamide. 

(This case was referred to me last month by Dr. Brunei Hawes of the Colonial Office.) 

Major Twiston Davies; A case of this kind from West Africa had the most extensive 
lichen planus I have ever seen. The man’s lower extremities resembled trunks of trees, 
and he had on his face a formation of lichen planus which made him appear to be wear- 
ing horn-rimmed spectacles. We kept him in bed, and gave him liquor arsenicalis oy 
the mouth until he complained of it, and after that liquor hydrarg. perchlor. He dm 
extremely well, and little now remains of the disease save pigmentation. 


Lieut-Colonel F. F. Hellier: One of the cases about which I spoke at the last meeting 
is now under Major Twiston Davies. Not only was there one man with this condition, but 
in the next bed another man with the same picture; the same tree trunk limbs, the same 
spectacle-like lesions on the face. A miimr point was that in each the penis was quite clear 
as it is in the case presented to-day. The lesions inside the mouth, I gather, cleared up 
before the case reached Major Twiston Davies, and the mucous membrane of the hp 
cleared very rapidly. , One of these men was from North Africa, the other two-for 
there were three in all— from West Africa. 

'Vitamin deficiency may have b^n a cau^I factor_ and some people are more sensitive 
to such a deficiency than others. This may have combined with a lichen planus tendency to 
produce this peculiar picture. 

Rritradier R. hi. R. MacKenna: Recent^ a senior officer, aged 57, was invalided from 
Wool ^Africa suffering from very severe genemlr^d lichen planus but not of the hyper- 
West Atnca, a nnrticularly pigmented. The one reason whv this nossiMv Hnk 

trophic t^e nor particularly a transnoS In wav frorn 

up with Dr. Africa he developed an acute pyrexia of unknown oriefn -fml was 

this country to West^Afnea^^^ accompanied by fairly severe memaf°aberr°a'tfon “teided 
very ill- The :mv , fnonth later, for no apparent reason, severe lichen planus 'anneared 
after ranirned to England and passed into Major Mannix’s care? he was^^eated 

Eventually he returned and, not to the spine, and by mercury internllly He 

made exc&ent progress. 
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Darier^s Disease. — E. W. Prosser Thomas, M.D. 

Mrs. A. H., aged 62, has had Darier’s disease for fifty years. There is no family 
history of skin disease. The eruption is extensive and of the classical distribution ^nd 
character. On the. soles, in addition to a number of yellowish punctate keratose^ there 
is a profusion of warty excrescences, and the horny filiform tufts at the ends tc^s 

and along the toe margins are also very striking. One might also be impressed by the 
effect one gets of a systematized nsevus, particularly on the front of the trunk, where the 
eruption is divided down the mid-line by a' narrow clear zone. A rather unusual feature 
in the case seems to be the absence of a pigmented background. 

Dr I Muende : Might not the reason for the relatively small amount of pigmentation be 
that 'th- patient is a blonde? Most cases of Darier’s disease are brunettes and the pig- 
mentation is due to an over-activity of the epidermis which, of course, would be much 
less marked in a fair-skinned patient. 

The President: She is definitely less brown than these cases mostly are. Has any 
member any experience of trying a high dose of vitamin A in Darier’s disease? 

Dr. A. D. Porter: We had a male patient to whom 100,000 units of vitamin A a day 
were given’ for about four months, and he responded extremely well, but the skin never 
became quite normal. A woman who has /suffered from his condition all her life 
gained considerable benefit from taking 100,000 units daily for about two months, though 
the improvement was far less than in the first case. 

In a third case in a woman also, who took 100,000 units daily for about six weeks, thera 
was no apparent benefit at all. She described the eruption as “Coming and going with the 
leaves"; appearing in spring and disappearing in the autumn. 

Dr. Prosser Thomas : Some time ago I treated a case of Darier's disease of mild degree 
in a girl with vitamin A, at least 100,000 units a day for some months, without obvious 
improvement. 

Dr. Robert Klaber: Dr. Alice Carleton in a recent paper (Arch. Derm. Syph., 1943, 48, 
143) reported four cases of Darier’s disease in none of which any evidence of vitamin A 
deficiency was found, but two out of the four responded dramatically to vitamin treatment, 
though in the other two cases it apparently had no effect. 

The President: It was presumably a purely pharmacological action of the vitamin. 

Dr. Klaber : At least it was empirical. 


Epithelioma Adenoides Cysticum (Naevus Follicularis of Brooke). — C. H. Whittle, M.D. 

Married woman, aged 31. There was a history of gradual appearance, starting in late 
adolescence, of small pale papules on the forehead, cheeks, and chin. These became 
more noticeable after the birth of her first child. There is no suggestion of other abnor- 
mality, endocrine or metabolic. The family history yields no evidence of any other 
members being similarly affected. 

The lesions, which are numerous, are confined to the face, and consist of pale yellowish 
rounded papules, the smaller ones resembling milia, but varyin.g in size up to 3 or 4 mm. 
in diameter. The largest are situated on the skin of the upper lip near the nasolabial 
fold, and they are grouped most thickly in this region, on the inner parts of the cheeks, 
on the chin, and fairly thickly over the forehead, affecting therefore chiefly the central 
part of the face. The nose itself is fairly clear. The scalp and skin of the face show a 
moderate degree of the oily type of seborrhoea. The hair is dark brown, almost black. 

The biopsy report of a small lesion taken from the temporal region is as follows : “The 
tumour appears to be chiefly due to cystic distension of the upper part of a follicle with 
pink staining horny matter, more or less laminated. There are also to either side fairly 
superficially placed masses of cells of basal type, arranged in fairly regular palisade 
form so as to suggest an attempt at formation of a hair follicle. Irregular masses of 
elastic tissue are to be seen just beneath the epidermis, and this layer is somewhat uneven 
and broken up; there is slight perivascular infiltration. 

“There is no sign of malignant change and the picture accords well with an early 
stage of Brooke’s follicular naevus.’’ ^ 

Dr. Whittle showed two sections: the first, taken from this patient demonstrated the 
early epithelial hyperplasia occurring in the zone around the gross follicular plugging: 
the second, taken from a single lesion 1 '/• in. in diameter on the leg of a soldier. The 
the courtesy of Dr. R. Williamson, illustrated the diversity of conditions 
classified by pathologists, as opposed to dermatologists, under the term eoithelioma 
adenoides cysticum (e.g. Ewing, 1940). ^ 
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Brigadier R. M. B. MacKenna : This is a typical case of epithelioma adenoides cysticum. 
Some years ago, at a meeting of the North of England Dermatological Society at Man- 
chester it was said that in deciding on purely clinical grounds whether the case was one 
of epithelioma adenoides cysticum or the fleshy type of adenoma sebaceum, it was advisable 
to inspect the upper lip. Usually this is severely affected in the former condition ana 
either unaffected or sparsely affected in the latter. 

Dr. Whittle: Follow-up of these cases shows that a number do go on to malignancy 
(e.g. Savatard, 1938). Sutton (1939) states that practically all basal-celled carcinomata 
arise from lesions which are indistinguishable from epithelioma adenoides cysticum. 
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Fragilitas Crinium (? Trichorrhexis Nodosa). — C. H, Whittle, M.D. 

Male, aged 30. Occu])ation radio mechanic. There is six months’ history of 
ing of hair in parches, wliich arc increasing in extent. He knows no cause for 1 h- 
There are now several patches of 2 in. or more in diameter in which the hairs are 01 ° 
off to *4 in. or so long, and the hair on these patches appears dry and rather lustre e.vs 
On his first visit there was slight reddening and thickening of some of the follicles 0 
the patches suggesting an inflammatory cause. Scales and hairs do not fluoresce un 
Woods’s glass, nor do they show fungus in potash preparations. He appears well in 0 
respects, but has some carious dental stumps. ,, 

The hairs break readily on bending, and the ends often show the ‘ 
appearance, but typical nodes arc not found nor is dicre any noticeable 
the hair. Many of the larger hairs show lack of uniform thickness and 
throughout their length, being thicker towards the root, tapering gradually to a o 
half the diameter at a distance of in. from the root, and then widening out ag‘ 
towards the broken end. The root is often deformed, atrophied, or bent on its^n 
an acute angle. The medulla is frequently absent. Some of the hairs .appear to 
elliptical instead of circular in cross section. There is no twisting noted. Many ^ 
features mentioned have been reported in trichorrhexis nodosa, but the nodose efi 
acter is missing. 

The President : Was it possibly a case of trichotillomania? I asked the patient if 
irritated, but he would not admit that. 

Dr. Whittle : “Paint-brush” ends are not peculiar to trichorrhexis nodosa. I bare “cn 
it in ringworm infected hairs. But would rubbing the part produce fragility? t 
like to inquire further before accepting the President’s suggestion. 

Dr. Dowling: There can be trichorrhexis nodosa in one area of the scalp and not in 
another. This, however, looked to me extraordinarily like a case of hair-pulling. “ 1 - 
seen in children as a rule, but I have seen it in adults. I recall it in one case of a youn* 
who derived the habit from his father. His father was an author and in the throes m 
composition was accustomed to twist and pull his hair. 

Postscript (4.4.44). — I have made careful inquiry both at his home and at his pln« 
of work. No pulling or rubbing has ever been noticed. Moreover, multiple nodes ha« 
been found in a few of several hains since examined. I think trichorrhexis nodos.3 is tn' 
more likely diagnosis. — C. H. W. 
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Placental Circulation 

By Nin’iak McL Falkixer, M.D., F.R.C.O.G. 

Master, Rotunda Hospital, Dublin 


The human placenta according to Grosser is described as a placenta hiemochorialis, 
thereby meaning that the fcetal chorion is in direct relationship with the maternal blood. 

This fact underlies many of the risks that the pregnant, parturient and puerperal 
woman undergoes and it follows that a sound knowledge of the vascular conditions in 
the pregnant uterus underlies the pathology of reproduction. For instance: do we really 
understand the mechanism of antepartum and postpartum htemorrhage or the factors 
that are associated with embolus complicating childbirth? Advancement in obstetrics 
depends to some extent on the complete knowledge of this subject. 

Spanner’s work, published in 1935, depended on very exhaustive and patient injection 
experiments on the pregnant uterus and placenta, the results of which allowed him to 
formulate a new idea not only of the structure of the placenta but of the circulation of 
the maternal blood through that organ and back to the uterine veins. 

I will first attempt to describe Spanner’s conception of the human placenta in situ. 

Fig. 1. — ^This is a reproduction from Spanner’s monograph and shows the main points 
with regard to his theories of placental structure and circulation. A photographic 
reproduction of this figure does not do it full justice and the reader may be referred to 
the original monograph for a complete description. 

However, the direction of the maternal blood as it flows upwards from the utero- 
placental arteries through the cotyledon, through the subchorial blood space, through 
the circular sinus and back to the uterine vessels, is easily followed. The structure of a 
cotyledon and the shape of the villous tree is well shown. The outstanding points in 
Spanner’s interpretation of placental anatomy are (1) that the uterp-placental arteries, 
numbering between four and five hundred, communicate with the intervillous space and 
ate evenly distributed over the surface of the placenta while the main venous communi- 
cations of the intervillous space are at the periphery; (2) that each cotyledon is a unit 
which may be compared to a box, the boundaries of which do not reach the chorion, 
so that the maternal blood from all the cotyledons mingles in the subchorial blood lake; 
(3) the shape of the villous tree may be compared to the shape of an inverted drooping 
ash. All these facts support the views which Spanner has formulated with regard to 
the flow of the maternal blood through the placenta. 

The material at my disposal includes a 15-day-old ovum obtained at curettage, specimens 
of non-pregnant uteri obtained at hysterectomy and injected by the gelatin carmine 
method, one uterus removed at the eighth week of pregnancy and three uteri removed 
at Ctesarean hysterectomy, one of which was successfully injected by the gelatin carmine 
method. In addition I have corrosion preparations of the placenta to demonstrate the 
villous tree. 

The technique of injecting material is very difficult and disappointments occur with 
loss of material. It has taken me fifteen years to collect my material. 

'nie first series of illustrations is devoted to the condition of the endometrium pre- 
ceding and following implantation of the ovum. It is the arterioles, capillaries and 
venules of the endometrium which are the important structures with regard to the forma- 
tion of the placenta and the glands have important mechanical functions but arc only 
concerned with the nourishment of the ovum in an indirect fashion, if at all. 

Juke. — Obstet. 1 
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r' Bartelmez. A reconstruction of human endometrium in premenstrual 

showing arterioles, capillaries, venules and glands., \Amer. ]. Obstet. Gynec., 1931. 
ranillirlpc 13-day-old decidua, showing arteriole, dilated 

im^knnri’nn Fig. 4. — The same to show the position of the 

implantation cavity and its relationship to the vascular bed. 



FIG. 5 ^ 

thffenules^^Mmde^bfsa? endometrium of the non-pregnant uterus showing 

, Fig. e.—Photomicro-Tanh shou^n """i! f "eP demonstrated. ® 

laver immediately subtacent to *e capillaries in the compact 

Such is the va^ci.l-ir a- ■ surface of the endometrium. 

study of placental circularion" but for ““'v '^e 

hamiorrhage. study of menstrual and abnormal uterine 
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' The next series of iUustrations is obtained from an implanted ovum and demonstrates 
to some extent the early rchitionships of the implatttation cavity to the maternal 
circulation. 



FIG, 7 

Fig. 7. — Drawing of a section through the ovum showing the decidu.i, the . 

vesicle, the implantation cavity, invaded capillaries, and dilated glands at the base 
the ovum. 



Implantation cavity Transition zone Marginal decidua 

FIG. S 


. o nr-iwlnp- to show a chorionic villus and its attachment to the decidua and 
Fig- ®-.r fvnevtium passing through the necrotic zone on into the healthy 
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FIG. a 


FIG. 11 



Fig. 9.— Drawing of the compact decidua showing the secreting of 

capillary with very closely packed endothelial hmng cells and g 

leucocytes in its lumen. 

Fig. 10. — Photomicrograph of a corner of the implantation 
syncytium invaded; syncytiutn lining venule; venule with cells of the tr p P 

cing the endothelial wall. 

Fig. 11. — High power of area marked in fig. 10. This photomicrograph 
trophoblast actually displacing, and replacing one of the endothelial S 

maternal vessel and represents the first stage of placentation almost compiet . 
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vn v-nl'nr implantation cavity grows by splitting the decidua it opens up manv 

artcrioIc and venule described by Banelmez so that 
'i •'•rtcnolcs open into the implantation cavitv, and eventuallv become 

xtcro-placcntal arteries. Spanner holds that the venous return of die placental 
circulation i^s almost limited to the periphery of the organ (via the circular sinus). 1 do 
not know of any c.vplanation for the disappearance of all the venous channels that must 
be laid open all over the maternal surface of the placenta. 

I ito material which shows the vascular connexions of the placenta in the early 
niontlis^ of gestation except one specimen from a hvstercctomv. at the Sth week ivhidi 
was injected. 

I'iS- i— Photograph of the pregnant uterus. Shows chorionic rilli alreadv limited 
to one area of the ovum. 





The next series of illiistrations is concerned with the full-term nlaceiiti in 
taken from specimens obtained at Gesarean hysterectomy. * 

Fig. 13.-Photograph of uterus removed at Caisarean hysterectomy which was injected 
through the uterine arteries with gelatin carmine. It has been cut across after fixation 
to show the placental attachment. Photograph shows the uterine wall cavitv of uterus, 
placenta attached, sue of incision, placenta partially detached. 

Fig. H.-Photograph of section of the same specimen showing uterine wall with 
placenta attached. Septa villous trunk, injection material. utero-pla?emal arwries inter- 
villous space, subchorial blood lake, circular sinus and uterine sinus me all shown. 

Fig. 15.— Photomicrograph showing circular sinus and its relationships 


— 

rFiss. 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9 have appeared in /. Obslet. Oyiuvc., 1930 vr„. xt , r- 
13^ ll and is in Irish J. Med. Sci., Feb.. 1939, and Figs. 18. ip’and 20 in /risA /"di 
Sci., hlarch, 1942.] 





FIG. U FIG. 15 



“ “'™ >” ■»' .t placenu 

■" r®"'”' °' "»"-p'“-> »> ™ .™. n,„„, 
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The remainder of my material is devoted to the fcetal side of the placenta and con- 
sists of photographs of corrosion specimens of the full-term placenta and some recon- 
structions which support Spanner's conception of the villous tree. 
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In conclusion I wish to acknowledge the help I have received from Professor Gatenby 
of the Zoological Department, Trinity College, Dublin, who has allowed me to work in 
his laboratories. The injection, fixation, sectioning and photography ha\x been done 
by Mr. D. Glen, the technician in Professor Gatenby’s Department. Some of the expenses 
have been borne by the Irish Medical Research Council, which I gratefully acknowledge. 
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Two C.isES by J. D. Flew, M.D., M.R.C.O.G. 

The following cases are only related in so far as that they are both the result of mistakes. 
Alore might be learnt if our failures, rather than our successes, were more frequently 
discussed. 

(1) Result of Intra-uterine Lipiodol Injection. 

The first is the result of an intra-uterine lipiodol performed in the routine investigation 
of a case of sterility. The radiograph shows a “fluffy” appearance__ around the body of 
the uterus, and loops of lipiodol are obvious in the broad ligaments extending upwards 
in the region of the ovarian vessels.- 

When I observed this in the wet film, I kept the patient in bed, and twenty-four hours 
later she developed acute pain in the chest, followed by a small htemoptysis. During 
this time she also had severe constant headache, and, three days after the injection, was 
found to have a left hemiplegia. 

Unfonunately no portable X-ray was available, but there seems but little doubt that 
she had a lipiodol infarction of the lung, and cerebral embolus. Fortunately both these 
complications cleared up without further extension. She did, however, develop a severe 
pelvic cellulitis, which kept her in bed for six weeks. 

The mistake in this case, performed eight years ago, lay in the fact that the lipiodol 
injection was carried out some three to four days before the patient’s period was expected 
instead of in the postmenstrual phase, and, as a result, the congested endometrium was 
eroded by the canula and the lipiodol injected into the blood-stream. 


(2) Pre-natal Fracture of Skull. 

The second concerns a baby born on May 2, 1942. I was standing bv, watching a 
skilled midwife conduct a twin delivery, the first of which was a breech presentation. 
All went well until the delivery of the after-coming head, with which there was difficulty, 
the head being arrested at the pelvic brim. I therefore assisted by suprapubic pressure. 
The head was delivered without undue trouble by jaw flexion and shoulder traction. The 
baby was in good condition, but a large depressed fracture of the skull was noticed over 
the right temporoparietal region. 

Some ten hours later I was called because the baby had had a convulsion. By the time 
I arrived, this had ceased, but the respiratory rate was only 8 per minute, "there was 
cyanosis, and a definite left facial weakness, and left-sided paresis was present. The 
fontanelle was not unduly tense, and the head was of normal size. 

I immediately took the baby to see Mr. Pennybacker at the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, 
to whom I am indebted for the operation notes. 

He agreed with my clinical findings, and under local novocain anesthesia, operated 
at once, elevating the depressed fracture. ’ 

He then made a small nick in the dura, and found a small subdural hemorrhage of 3 
to 4 c.c. of fluid blood. ° 


The child made an uninterrupted recoverv, beating its twin brother, and seventeen 
days later, the wound was well healed. 

The majority of such fractures produce no symptoms, and no neurological signs, and 
need no treatment. In this case the child might have survived without operation, but 
Mr Pennybacker thought there was considerable risk of birth hemiplegia, if not of 

epilepsy and mental deficiency. The child is now 1 year 8 months old, and is normal 
in all respects. , .0 nuiuiaj 
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Carcinoma Corporis Uteri in Two Sisters Aged 34 and 32 Years. — Anthony W. Purdie, 
F.R.F.P.S., M.R.C.O.G. 

It is comparatively rare to find carcinoma of the body of die uterus in the early 
thirties. 

Sister No. 1, aged 34. Nullipara. Admitted to the North Middlese.x County Hos- 
pital April 4, 1940, with bleeding of ten days’ duration. Pelvic e-xamination showed that 
the uterus was a little enlarged. To the naked eye the curettings suggested incomplete 
abortion, but histologically were reported as follows; “An advanced degree of hyper- 
plasia of endometrial glands with necrosis of some fragments. The picture suggests 
a precarcinomatous condition, but clinical review of the case from time to time will 
probably eliminate this.” 

Normal menstruation continued, except that in August she bled for one month. In 
November and December bleeding became irregular, and further curettage in January 
1941 showed endometrial carcinoma. Total hysterectomy with left salpingo-oophor- 
ectomy was performed (previously she had had a right-sided ovarian cyst removed) 
followed by deep X-rays. She has been well ever since. The uterus when sectioned 
showed “an endometrial carcinoma of well-differentiated structure, slowly invading 
the uterine wall. The ovary and tube show no involvement by the growth”. 

Sister No. 2, age 32. Nullipara. Admitted October 16, 1942, with vaginal bleeding for 
one week. Her periods had never been regular. Pelvic findings were normal. 
Diagnostic curettage yielded a piece of tissue suggestive either of incomplete abortion 
or corporeal carcinoma. Histology proved it to be the latter. Total hysterectomy with 
bilateral salpingo-oophorectomy w'as performed, followed by deep X-rays. She has been 
well ever since. Histological examination of the uterus confirmed the carcinomatous 
nature of the endometrium and showed moderate penetration of the uterine musculature. 

Fainity history . — The patients’ mother had ten children. One sister died of menin- 
gitis at 10 months. The rest are alive and well. Recently Mr. Alan Brews (1943, per- 
sonal communication) performed a hysterectomy on one of their sisters for a benign 
condition. 

Their mother died of cancer of the rectum at 68, and two maternal uncles died of 
cancer of other organs. 

Discussion 

Corporeal carcinoma is typically a post-menopausal condition. The largest number 
of cases occurs in the sixth decade. It is surprising how many observers find the average 
age within the narrow limits of 56 to 58 years. 

Of great interest is its occurrence in children (see Hirst, 1929; Morse, 1930, quoting 
Kehrer and Neumann, 1928; and Gilbert, 1932). 

The other aspect is familial occurrence (see Williams, 1898; Auvray 19’’7- and Imamura, 
1938). . /• ' 

While possible familial tendency to carcinoma in the same organ is of speculative 

interest, these two cases emphasize a point of great practical importance the possible 

occurrence of carcinoma corporis uteri in comparatively young women. 

My thanks are due to Dr. H. Rogers, Pathologist to the North Middlesex County 
Hospital. 
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Gaertner’s Cyst. — C. Scott Russell, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

About thirteen years ago a moAer notiixd that her baby daughter, then asred 3, was 
slightly wet during the day. This puzzled her if only because the child never had a 
wet bed at night. Her doctor assured her that all would be well in time, the child was 
- . . further was done. 

water had per- 


Wcl UCU ai. ***^‘*— — „ 9 J 

thriving, so nothing further was done. 

At tL age of 16, she was refered to hospital as the slight escape of 
sisted She was dry in bed at night, but dun^ the day the loss was enough to damp‘her 
knickers or one sanitary pad; the symptom did not distress her unduly, ifspectiorof die 
Wvt showed no abnormality. 911 examination under amesthesia a small cyst was found 
^ lower third of the anterior vaginal wall. Pressure on this cyst resulted in the 

c.., aoald b, bK””SS d“"'S 
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had always been able to empty voluntarily, looked normal and there was no abnormal 

^ Diodone was injected into the opening alongside the urethral meatus, and subsequem 
X-ray films outlined the vaginal cyst showing that it was in fact continuous with 
the external opening. In addition the films showed that the vaginal cyst was con- 
tinuous with a much larger cyst that extended far . backwards In the pelvis. 
films following uroselectan intravenously shoiyed normal kidney and uretenc shadows 

on each side. , i- u- 

Some weeks later a further examination was made in order to localize this cavity 
as accurately as possible. Ureteric catheters were passed, the cyst was again injected 
with diodone, and iodized oil was injected into the uterus and fallopian tubes. Stereo- 
scopic X-ray films made it possible to trace the upward extension of this cyst. The 
palpable part lay between bladder and vagina — the pelvic extension passed backwards 
and laterally between ureter and lower part of the uterus, then internal to the R. ischial 
spine and behind the ureter which was pushed forwards and medially, then close to the 
upper part of the sacrum, where it turned abruptly downwards to finish at a slightly 
lower level. 

This girl is hardly inconvenienced hy the escape of fluid; any surgical operation to 
remove the cyst and its ramifications would be a formidable procedure. 

Two Granulosa-celled Tumours. — E. Friedmann, M.D. 

The first case was a girl of 11, first seen in 1936. The first vaginal hismorrhage 
occurred at 9 years of age, and by 1 1 she had developed full secondary sex-characters. She 
was admitted for severe floodings and extreme anamia. 

Examination showed bilobular swelling up to the umbilicus which on operation was 
found to be a uterus the size of at least 16 weeks’ pregnancy and an irregular, semi-solid, 
greyish tumour, the size of a foetal head. Microscopically it was a granulosa-celled 
tumour of follicular type with only a few cylindromatous" areas. 

I saw the girl eight years later at the age of 19. She had not developed further except 
for weight and features. Her periods were regular, very scanty, and the uterus much 
smaller than normal. The enormous over-production of cestrone which at the age of 11 
had caused the extreme hypertrophy of uterus — the largest ever recorded — ^had appar- 
ently depressed the pituitary so much that full recovery had not taken place. 

The second was a thin, frail, antemic woman of 74, nullipara; menopause twenty-seven 
years ago; bled for several months and lost weight. She had a fairly firm tumour, 
apparently continuous with the cervix, believed to be an anteverted bulky uterus. B.F. 
160/100. 

A diagnostic dilatation and curettage without anaesthetic, owing to her debility, produced 
no scrapings, but the bleeding stopped. Four weeks later she was admitted to the 
Royal Free Hospital for rather serious haemorrhages. Laparotomy showed a diverted, 
partly cystic, partly stony-hard, nodular ovarian tumour and a very tiny uterus hidden 
and flattened by the tumour, which was a granulosa-celled tumour of the follicular and 
cylindromatous type. It was a senile uterus with no hypertrophy of the muscle or the 
slightest hyperplasia of endometrium. Only cervical glands were found. 

Apparently it is possible for a granulosa-celled tumour to be active without affecting 
endometrium and uterine muscle although hyperplasia is supposed to be a constant 
finding both in benign and malignant cases. 


A Case of Ovarian Dysgerminoma.— Donald Fraser, F.R.C.S. 

A married woman of 36, with two children, had secondary amenorrhoea. Five and a 
half years previously her periods suddenly ceased. Eleven months later her second child 
was born, which she breast-fed for one year. After this she had four periods lastinc' 
one day, at two-monthlv intervals, and finally the periods ceased altogether for a vear 
and a half. ' ' “ ' 

On general examination there was no virilism or other abnormality. Locally a tumour 
was felt in the region of the left ovarian appendage. Aschheim-Zondek test was negative 
and ketosterol excretion normal. 

. encapsulated tumour, removed at operation, was 3 in. in diameter and cut 

hke brain tissue. Section was reported by Professor Hadfield as ovarian dvsgerminoma. 
Four weeks after its removal the periods returned and for the past year have remained 
regular with a new cycle of twenty-four days and loss of seven days. 

It appears obvious that the tumour was producing an inhibitory hormone which in 
some way stopped menstruation. 


Uniovular Triplets.— Lilian R.iftery, M.R.C.O.G., M.M.S.A 

32. The first child born seven years previously; normal 
Her husbands mother and sister had both had twins There was no 
maternal history of multiple pregnancy. 
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30th last 30.10.42, was nomtal until the 

«:»«>nation at that dme large size of her 

revealed the presence of triplets The bland pregnancy and X-rav 

albumin ,n a catheter specimen ^ i^-rze of 

was 4_ in. She was admitted to hosninl nn to the knees. The abdominal girth 
additional iron, calcium and vitamins The hi* tttceived a full pregnancy diet, with 
^°Labou"*”**'^"‘^ subsided. ‘ blood-pressure remained low and the a-dcnia 

»^re born.''l'he fiSt'sSnta\mous\iX '^‘>'1^-^" 

as a face to pubis and the third as an ine^r.' f breech, the second, also spontaneous, 
assistance. Tlie whole laboiir lasted onlv with e-\tended legs, without 

ha;morrhage or collapse. The children u-'-i *i j there was no post-parium 

respect vely. The plJacentn wL uidoud-i? ? ^ ^ ^ ^ lb. 15 oz., 

of infarction. * * ' nreas connected by blood-vessels and with 

generalized mdema and a blood-presLrc”lff *^ 185 nnn^ 

rinee hours after delivery she had an ^r-} -^^9' b’ ^ trace of albuminuria, 

treatment, and two days later all .however, she responded well to 

blood-pressure was 140/9(). Breast fi-ndln ^'‘tl ‘albuniimiria had disappeared and the 
ottt. / l^^dtng of all three children was suwssfully carried 

The infnn,.. ^ 


Tl * ' ' wiis succcssruuy camea 

photographs of ‘The “slmeddld The!? Pbotograph looks like tliree poly- 

and the other stigmata, colour of iris coin Stoups were all Group O, like the mother, 
similar that the mother herself has difficult^?; ° and ears were so 

Jennifer. . tt distinguishing between Jean, Janet and 

Followinpf im fUe : •. - _ 



,'«y similar, though no identical tne results trom JSudapest, 

uniovular twins, our investigations showed’ that^tlie*^?? obtained in the cases of 

dissimilar. In fact, the three children demonstrate i fingerprints were totally 

bngerprmts commonly found. ' ^ three of the four broad groups of 

poiiits of interest in this case are* Tit« 
nancies; (2) the quick spontaneous labour* rhn history of multiple preg- 

antenatal toxiemia to eclampsia; (4) the successful f_ increase of the slight 

extreme dissimilarity of the fingerprints in triolets •’’"d breast feeding; (5) the 

actenstics and careful placental examination. ^ P'^o'^ed uniovular by physical diar- 


Retroverted Gravid Uterus AssociateH witu n -n. 

M.D., M.R.C.O.G. * Retention of Urine.-DouEEN D.vlev, 


History . — A woman, aged 39 who hiH - 

&hid°to account of abdominal’ ?wcl'h„"°‘'"p' Pf®gn‘-»»cies, was admitted to 

had had to strain to pass urine. - Micturition ln,i l^’ ^he previous three weeks she 
9Z^aT '"^“'»bienc. The abdominal dlrnstii w?' P'^^.n^d ^and freauenl She had 

not vomited a?d“aiTthL h?r‘'bmvds^^^^^ '“bj ’haTl?-f °d ‘s^e'hJd 

" normal 

Heart and lungs normal. BP Ifinm ’ m ."^‘^nthing laboured nw • . • 

..ye, .yder, .uma,,.. ' Ab°d™r SuS K” 

fa.” Sl'vi. . oE‘' “■“* .LigS. “rkSlv 

; riS’oZ.T "" “ “pp”''' » b" bV 8 ?u„£f'»- ■o.-.fd .a. l.yi 


tit-v-iwa V»_t LUtI, UllCIPr fHea, .> 1 . ... 

Protrress Bv mpTTio of a If • • symphysis with the 

liy means or a self-retaimne catherpr « * i 

until the bladder was emptied Thii-tv rli.-»» • a screw-din ...• , ■ j 

During this tinie the fluid intake was nine p.'nS "’^^^/°bected^’„ fiftv-direel’ioms 
albumin, pus and enterococci but no red cells or cas s q ^ntained T tn?%f 

After the catheter was removed, she did not have anv f^^’i ^^Od-lOOS ^ 

The uterus could be palpated per abdomen as soon as' th?bHdT''^^‘*by with micturition ' 
ponded in size with a 14 weeks’ pregnancy CEdp.n., “nadder was emnrw 
pressure and blood urea fell to normal. She was dischaS\'’h-'^‘'“PP‘'-'‘«d «„<? bS 
sion and thereafter had a normal pregnancy, labour at^tL? days after adnflt 
uterus was retroverted when she was examined six weeks afte?H P“erperium. The 

ucn vci*Y 

Spontaneous Reduction of the Inverted Uterus. C. K Vvrt 

Spontaneous reduction was recorded by Meigs in 1861 -i ?’i 
in 1887. In 1904 Dr. Robert Boxall recorded a case which "occurred''‘^f-!."’‘'^S of Berlin 
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rephc. U tad lalW. r ’ "'-“f 

occurring five weeks after deliver). He staled ■ qnd treating only the shock. ■ 

cLe. In 1912 Hoover advocated leav ng the Uterus alone. 

To Sir Comyns Berkeley goes the distinction of this occur in a 

deliberately— confident that it He recorded this case at this 

previous case while waiting P V .g-^g Dir Miles Phillips, who 

Society in 1915. In 1925 McCullagh ''‘dded .another In 

has VMV kindly, sent me a personal „|^u;amine and blood was 

uterus was septic on admission, was treated with gl)cerine « , . observed its 

transfused. He saw the uterus reducing, itself on the n 

completion on the twentieth. Barrows in 19 j e ‘ Tampons and 

eight weeks after' delivery in which attempted replacement was uusuccesst p 

douches were "iven for two weeks as a pre-operative measure, and it was touna ma 

Jpontaneous reduction had taken place. Onslow “/™^^“dehrer? To IhLe 

and in 1938 Brett gives two instances occurring seven "^eks alter aeii^ry 

cases I add one more. For the details of the delivery I am indebted to Dr. J. D. hvans 

°^b^R."'a"prFnfip“a.'‘'wardeli with forceps under chloroform um^^thesia 

of a child weighing VA lb. There was no interference m the third stage and neith r 
pituitrin nor ergot was given, but the uterus with *e P'ucenta -phe 

inverted on to the bed. Hxmorrhage was “considerable but ^ ^ .^^^re 

placenta separated spontaneously and the patient only then coUapsed. St 
given, and an infusion of 500 c.c. of 5% glucose saline was started. An P - 

reduction was made but the patient collapsed again, and having got the uterus . 

the vagina nothing further was' done. I saw the patient ten hours later an g 

she was pale she was no longer shocked. B.P. was 1 10/80. -Unvc 

In the abdomen the tightly constricted cervical ring was easily felt, - in. 
the symphysis, and the vdgina* contained the whole of the inverted uterus. It 
almost folly to attempt to get so large a mass through so .small a ring and no tuore man 
a tentative attempt was made.- A full course of sulphathiazole (20 g.) "u® ®“urted, an 
the patient was removed to hospital. The htemoglbbin bn admission was 36 ana e 
R.B.C. r-O millions. Two pints of blood were transfused. _ . » n n 

She was then ordered “Fersolate” tabs. 2, t.d.s., together with vatamins A> 

D in appropriate dosage. Three days later the haemoglobin was 56%, and breast fee 
ing was staned. " - 

Five days after delivery, a- spinal aruesthetic was given and an attempt m replacemen 
was made. No success attended this and the risk of doing more harm than gooa was 
clear. The uterus was therefore painted with Bonney’s blue, and the patient was returne 
to the ward. An Aveling’s repositor' was ordered, but at some stage durmg the en- 
suing twenty days the uterus returned to its normal situation, for, when the repositor 
arrived and was to be fitted, the pelvis was quite normal. 

For the first three davs the temperature was 100°, but subsequently it rarely rc«e 
above 99°. The last hsmoglobin reading was 65%. Thus she returned home on e 
twenty-ninth day with a normal pelvis, and a baby thriving, and well established at the 
breast. ■ . j u 

Many writers show that immediate replacement can be successfully effecmd, but most 
add that in the presence of shock this should not be attempted. This is borim out by 
the high mortality which attends the practice. That there are so few record^ cases 
of spontaneous reduction is undoubtedly due to the fact that in most cases interference 
takes place. The following measures are recorded : . , u 

Accidental avulsion; immediate amputation and delayed amputation; replacernent by 
central, and by peripheral taxis; abdominal salpingo-oophorectomy combined with 
vaginal hysterectomy; abdominal manipulation, with and without simultaneous mampu- 
lation per vaginam; Spinelli’s posterior colpo-hysterotomy; incision of posterior 

ring per abdomen; extraction of the inverted uterus per abdomen with Allis s forceps. 
All these operations are formidable and by no means all of the patients have sumved. 
Replacement with Aveling’s repositor is sometimes successful. McLennan and McKelvie 
(1942) pointing out that some of the inverted uteri will go back spontaneously , e.xpress 
the opinion that the textbook treatment is not necessarily the treatment of ^oicfe, ^bd 
they strongly urge doing nothing which might increase the shock, advocating^ instead 
transfusion and, sulphanilaraide therapy; and sober review of the situation in from 
four to six weeks’ time. 

Mr. Miles Phillips goes so far as to sav that a case stands a better chance of recovery 
undiagnosed than one operated on while shock is still present. 

To these views I subscribe, and add mv belief that in the case I have presented, breast 
feeding of the infant aided the involution and appreciably shortened the convalescence. 
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This pregnancy, dating from last menstrual period on 30.10.42, was normal until the 
30th week of gestation when she complained of tlie abnormally large size of her 
abdomen. Clinical examination at tliat time suggested a twin pregnancy and X-ray 
revealed the presence of triplets. The blood-pressure was 100/75, there was a haze of 
albumin in a catheter specimen and pitting tedema to the knees. Tlie abdominal girth 
was 42 in. She was admitted to hospital and received a full pregnancy diet, with 
additional iron, calcium and vitamins. The blood-pressure remained low and the adema 
and albuminuria subsided. 

Labour began, 16.7.43, with the rupture of the membranes, and tliree female children 
were born, ’fhe first spontaneous birth was as a full breech, the second, also spontaneous, 
as a face to pubis and the third as an incomplete breech with extended legs, without 
assistance. The whole labour lasted only eleven hours, and there was no post-partum 
hmmorrhage or collapse. The children weighed 4 lb. 5 oz., 4 lb. 6 oz., and 4 lb.' 15 oZj, 
respectively. The placenta was uniovular, all areas connected by blood-vessels and with 
no evidence of infarction. 

One hour after delivery, the patient complained of a headaclie and was found to hate 
generalized cedema and a blood-pressure of 185/100, with only a trace of albuminuria. 
Three hours after delivery, she had an eclamptic fit. However, she responded well to 
treatment, and two days later, all cedema and albuminuria had disappe.ared and tM 
blood-pressure was 140/90. Breast feeding of all three children was successfully carriea 
out. 

The infants are of identical appearance; the latest photograph looks like three poly 
photographs of the same child. Their blood groups were all Group O, like the mother, 
and the other stigmata, colour of iris, colour of hair, shape of eyes and ears were so 
similar that the mother herself has difficulty in distinguishing between Jean, Janet an 
Jennifer. 

Following up the investigations of Bak in Budapest, I had the babies’ fingerprints 
examined, through the courtesy of Scotland Yard. Unlike the results from Budapest, 
where very similar, though no identical, fingerprints were obtained in the cases' or 
uniovular twins, our investigations showed that the three sets of fingerprints were totally 
dissimilar. In fact, the three children demonstrated three of the four broad groups ot 
fingerprints commonly found. 

The points of interest in this case are: (1) The paternal history of multiple preg- 
nancies; (2) the quick spontaneous labour; (3) the post-partum increase of the 
antenatal to.xmmia to eclampsia; (4) the successful lactation and breast feeding: (5) me 
extreme dissimilarity of the fingerprints in triplets proved uniovular by physical cliar- 
acteristics and careful placental examination. 

Retroverted Gravid Uterus Associated with Gross Retention of Urine Doreen Daeev, 

M.D.. M.R.C.O.G. 

History . — A woman, aged 39, who had had six normal pregnancies, was admitted to 
hospital on 29.5.43 on account of abdominal swelling. For the previous three weeks she 
had had to strain to pass urine. - Micturition had been painful and frequent. She had 
not been incontinent. The abdominal distension was noticed about a 'week after the 
onset of symptoms and a week later her legs and vulva had started to swell. She had 
not vomited and said that her bowels had been opened each dav. Following a normal 
menstrual cycle she had had fourteen weeks’ amenorrhoea. ' * 

On e-xamiimtion. — ^T. 97-4; P. 68; R. 20. Breathing laboured. Obviously in pain. 
Heart and lungs normal. B.P. 160/98. Blood urea 44 mgm.o;. Abdomen filled by a 
tense, tender, cystic tumour. No evidence of fmtal parts. Legs and thi<»hs markedly 
oedematous. Vaginal examination: Labia very swollen. Rectum loaded widi hard 
fceces. Cervix difficult to reach but appeared to be high under the symphysis witli the 
uterus retroverted. ' r" ) 

Progress.— By means of a self-retaining catheter with a screw-dip urine was drained 
until the bladder was emptied. Thirty-three pints were collected in fifty-three hours. 
During this time the fluid intake was nine pints. The urine contained a trace of 
albumin, pus and enterococci but no red cells or casts. Sp. gr. 1004-1008 

After the catheter was removed, she did not have any further difficulty with micturidon. 
The uterus could be palpated per abdomen as soon as the bladder was^empty and corres- 
ponded in size with a H weeks pregnancy. fEdema rapidly disappeared and blood- 
pressure and blood urea fell to normal. She was discharged thirteen days after admis- 
^on and thereafter had a normal pregnancy, labour at term and pueLerium The 
retroverted when she was examined six weeks after delivery^; ^ 


uterus 


Spontaneous Reduction of the Inverted Utems.-C. Vart.ix- F.R.C.S. 

^Spontaneous reduction was recorded By Meigs m 1863 and by Spiegelberg of Berlin 
in 1887- In 1904 Dr. Robert Boxall recorded a case which occurred after two attempts 
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deliberately-confident that it would go back unaided. He this 

previous case while waiting for an Aveling’s repositor ,'ho 

Lcietv in 1915. In 1925 McCullagh added' another. In 1929 Mr. Miles Phillips, wno 
has very kindly, sent me a personal communication on this subject, records a ease. Th^ 
uterus was septic on admission, was treated with glycerine and glauramine , • 

transfused. He saw the uterus reducing itself on the nineteenth day, and observed t 
completion on the twentieth. Barrows in 1934 records an inverted uterus discovered 
eight weeks after' delivery in which attempted replacement was unsuccessful lampo 
douches were given for two weeks as a pre-operative measure, and it was then found a 
spontaneous reduction had taken place. Onslow records a similar instance in , 
and in 1938 Brett gives two instances occurring seven weeks after delivery, lo tnese 
cases I add one more. For the details of the delivery I am indebted to Dr. J. D. Fvans 


of Eltham whose patient she was. , , r c • 

Mrs. F., a primipara, was delivered with forceps under chloroform a^stnMia 
of a child weighing 7^ lb. There was no interference in the third stage and neither 
pituitrin nor ergot was given, but the uterus with the placenta attached sponmneoimy 
inverted on to the hed. Hsmorrhage was “considerable but not alarming v The 
placenta separated spontaneously and the patient only then collapsed. Stimulants were 
given, and an infusion of 500 c.c. of 5% glucose saline was started. An attempt- at 
reduction was made but the patient collapsed again, and having got the uterus back into 
the vagina nothing further was' done. I saw the patient ten hours later and though 
she was pale she was no longer shocked. B.P. was 1 10/80. 

In the abdomen the tightly constricted cervical ring was easily felt, 2 in. above 
the symphysis, and the vdgina contained the whole of the inverted uterus. It seemed 
almost folly to attempt to get so large a mass through so small a ring and no more than 
a tentative attempt was made.- A full course of suTphathiazole (20 g.) was started, and 
the patient was removed to hospital. The hxmoglbbin bn admission was 36%, and the 
R.B.C. T9 millions. Two pints of blood were transfused. 

She was then ordered “Fersolate” tabs. 2, t.d.s., together with vitamins *-■> 

D in appropriate dosage. Three days later the haemoglobin was 56%, and breast feed- 
ing was started. 

Five days after delivery, a. spinal anesthetic was given and an attempt at replacement 
was made. No success attended this and the risk of doing more harm than good was 
clear. The uterus was therefore painted with Bonney’s blue, and the patient was returned 
to the ward. An Aveling’s repositor' was ordered, but at some stage during the en- 
suing twenty days the uterus returned to its normal situation, for, when the repositor 
arrived and was to be fitted, the pelvis was quite normal. 

For the first three days the temperature was 100”, but subsequently it rarely rose 
above 99°. The last h3:moglobin reading was 65%. Thus she returned home on the 
twenty-ninth day with a normal pelvis, and a baby thriving, and well established at the 
breast. 


Ivlany writers show that immediate replacement can be successfully effected, but most 
add that in the presence of shock this should not be attempted. This is borne out by 
the high mortality which attends the practice. That there are so few recorded cases 
of spontaneous reduction is undoubtedly due to the fact that in most cases interference 
takes place. The following measures are recorded : 

Accidental avulsion; immediate amputation and delayed amputation; replacement by 
central, and by peripheral taxis; abdominal salpingo-oophorectomy combined with 
vaginal hysterectomy; abdominal manipulation, with and without simultaneous manipu- 
lation per vaginam; Spinelli’s posterior colpo-hysterotomy; incision of the^ posterior 
ring per abdomen; extraction of the inverted uterus per abdomen with Allis’s forceps. 
All these operations are formidable and by no means all of the patients have survived. 
Replacement with Aveling’s repositor is sometimes successful. McLennan and McKelvie 
(1942) pointing out that some of the inverted uteri will go back spontaneously, express 
the opinion that the textbook treatment is not necessarily the treatment of choice, and 
they strongly urge doing nothing which might increase the shock, advocating^ instead 
transfusion and, sulphanilamide therapy; and sober review of the situation in from 
four to six weeks’ time. 

Mr. Miles Phillips goes so far as to say that a case stands a better chance of recovery 
undiagnosed than one operated on while shock is still present. 

To these views I subscribe, and add my belief that in the case I have presented, breast 
feeding of the infant aided the involution and appreciably shortened the convalescence. 
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A Case of Spontaneous Annular Detachment of the Cervix During Labour. — M. D.wies 
Westek.m.vn, M.B., B.S. 

The patient was a healthy primigravida aged 27. She was short and fat and bad a 
flat type of pelvis. As she approached term the fcctal head remained high and she was 
booked for a trial labour in Shardeloes Maternity Hospital, Amershaiu. 

Two weeks after the e.xpectcd date of deliverv the patient went into labour following 
spontaneous rupture of membranes. Presentation V.K.O.P. head high. The first stage 
progressed normally apart from difliculties arising out of her very unco-operative 
behaviour and in twelve hours the head was engaged; after twenty-four hours her pulse-rate 
began to rise although her general condition was good. Despite morphia and a good 
night s rest her pulse rose gradually to 1 10. This rate was maintained till after delivery. 
The rhythm was always regular and tlie volume good e.vcept for a period of five minutes, 
five hours before the second stage began, when it became irregular and tliready. 

There were no other abnormal signs during the first stage which lasted fortv-diree 
hours. 

The second stage : After one hour of poor pains and no advance it was decided to 
terminate with forceps. 

The head was found well down and arrested in the transverse and was easily rotated. 
During this manceuvre a loose band of oedematous tissue was felt between the head and 
the sacrum. On further investigation this proved to be the prolapsed anterior cervical 
up; the cervix having sloughed round the anterior two-thirds of its circumference, the 
head was presenting through the rent. There were multiple loops of cord round die 
child s neck which were pulsating slowlv. As the vital part of the cervix had already 
separated, only the posterior third being' left attached, it was considered that the danger 
of hemorrhage from die uterine arteries, and tearing into die vaginal vaults was now 
over. Forceps were therefore applied to the head, through the reSt above die ring of 
the detached cervix. An S lb. stillborn baby was easilv delivered, the detached cervix 
bemg borne in front of the head, the posterior diird separating when traction was applied. 

The third stage and puerpenuni were uneventful. The patient discharged herself 
on die fourteenth day On examination before discharge a smooth regular cervical stump 
was palpated. Speculum examination was impossible to perform as the patient would 
not co-operate. No cause was found for the stillbirth. ^ 


Meigs’ Syndrome. — Mary Kathleen L.v\vlor, M.R.C.S.. M R C O G 

A number of cases of ovaiiaii fibroma associated widi ascites and hvdrothorax have 
been reported 111 recent years by J. V. Meigs, and the following case is 'similar to diose 
in Meigs senes. * 

A patient, aged So', married, nulliparous, was admitted to hospital, complaining of 
breathlessness and abdominal enlargement of twelve mouths’ diiradon but with an 
increase in the severity of the symptoms for the previous two -weeks 

On examination, there were signs of a massive effusion of -uJ’" • 1 -j t rl,,- 
chest, with a mediastinal shift to the left. The apex beat was 5 b,. frf™ thf mid-line 
in the 5th intercostal space, but there was no other cardiac abnormality The X-ray 
picture confirmed these findings. The abdominal g.rth measured 38 in Lid there was 
a firm mass palpable 111 the left iliac fossa extending upwards to the level of a 20 weeks’ 
cyesis. 

Ten pints of fluid were withdravyn from the right pleural cavitv, in order to improve 
the condition before operation. Air entry was then detected to 'the level of the Cle 
of the scapula and confirmed by X-rayL A laparotomy revealed a simple ovarian fibroma 
with a moderate degree of ascites. Torsion of the pedicle had takeL placr TheTft 

ovary and tumour i" the abdonie^n was sLn and 

the diaphragm showed no signs ot an aperture. 

Following the operation tlm patient made an uninterrupted recoverv- with spoimneous 
absorption of the pleural effusion. Slx days later no fluid could be detected in the 
chest and eight days after operation the X-ray showed no effusion visible Dis^L-e 
fram hospital took place on die eighteenth day and when seen four months later Lnd 
5ibi four vears later, there was no return of the symptoms. --.nd 
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DISCUSSION ON CHRONIC VULVAL SKIN LESIONS 

Mr. Victor Bonney recalled that in 1904 he began a research into the connective 
tissues in carcinoma and antecedent states. An interim report was made in 1907 in the 
Report of the Middlesex Hospital Cancer Investigation Laboratories, and in 1908 the 
results of the full research formed the subject of the three Hunterian Lectures he gave 
at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The gist of his results was that in all sites of carcinoma malignant down-growth ot 
epithelium was preceded by profound changes in the connective tissue underlying the 
epithelium, or in other words that malignant down-growth of epithelium never pri- 
marily took place into healthy connective tissue. 

In studying carcinoma of the vulva he soon became aware that in almost all cases 
the malignant disease was superadded to pre-existent leukoplakia. This connexion had 
been pointed out by Hulke many years before but no research had been based on it. 
He (V. B.) coined the appellation "“Leukoplakic Vulvitis” to describe what was from 
the kart an inflammatory change, and he distinguished three stages: an early stage 
where the subepithelial tissue became flooded by inflammatory cells, chiefly lymphocytes 
and the epithelium was proliferating rapidly; a middle stage where the subepithelial 
tissue had largely lost its collagen fibres and its yellow elastic fibres entirely, while the 
epithelium, greatly hypertrophied, formed deeply penetrating interpapillary processes 
and exhibited intense surface keratinization, whence the white appearance. In this 
stage fissures, erosions and warty elevations appeared and it was in such that the earliest 
histological evidence of malignant epithelial invasion was to be found. 

If this danger was escaped a third stage was entered on where the subepithelial tissue 
became densely fibrous again and the epithelium, still -heavily keratinized, tended to 
become a flat sheet. By this time the pruritus characteristic of the disease had often 
stopped altogether and the patient ceased to complain but there was no return of the 
tissues to their normal state. 

In 1909 he and Sir Comyns Berkeley read a paper before the Section on Leukoplakic 
Vulvitis and its Relation to Carcinoma Vulvas, Berkeley doing the clinical aspects while 
his research supplied the pathological details (Proc. R. Sac. Med., 3, Sect. Obstet., 29). 

In this paper Berkeley and he drew a distinction between leukoplakic vulvitis and 
that atrophic condition marked by shrinkage and very tender red patches around the 
vaginal introitus, urinary meatus and vestibule. Previously they had been considered 
as different manifestations of the same disease and were called white and red kraurosis. 
They pointed out that in symptoms, distribution and histopathological structure they 
were entirely different, and suggested that the term kraurosis should be limited to what 
had been called red kraurosis, . whilst white kraurosis should in future be known as 
leukoplakic vulvitis. 

There uere many conditions causing vulval pruritis and amongst them some .which 
were liable to be mistaken for leukoplakic vulvitis on account of their whitish appear- 
ance. He himself had described one of these (“Lepidosis Vulvte”, Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 31, 
1058), but the dermatologists apparently held that leukoplakic vulvitis was their old friend 
lichen planus masquerading under another name, though there was no likeness benveen 
the two. Lichen planus was a patchy disease having no specific distribution. Leukoplakic 
vulvitis was not patchy but affected a whole area from the start and this area had a 
characteristic distribution, namely the hood of the clitoris, the labia minora and the 
fourchette. Occasionally it was true that the itchy area e.xtended back around the 
anus but even then the changes in the perineal and perianal skin were histologicallv 
different from those of the vulva, and more resembled those found in primary pruritus 
ani. Of the very large number of cases of leukoplakic vulvitis that he had seen anv 
coincident affection of the skin of the body at large was exceedingly rare but with lichen 
planus the very reverse was the case. The lesions of lichen planus could be entirely 
recovered from, not only symptomatically but histologically, while in leukoplakic vulritis 
histological cure never took place, the tissues affected being permanently altered. 

Finally, leukoplakic vulvitis tended to become carcinomatous while there was no such 
tendency with lichen planus. Leukoplakic vulvitis and kraurosis vulvae formed two 
clear-cut entities with which every gyntecologist was familiar. He appealed to derma- 
tologists to accept the labels given by gynecologists to describe these two separate con- 
ditions and so clear up what up to the present time was a depressing muddle. 

Dr. R. T. Brain ; It is by no means certain that a group of cases having similar clinical 
teatures have a comnion pathological basis, even though the histological features mav 
be verv similar, as, indeed, one would expect them to be. The reaction of the skin 
as in the case of other organs, is chiefly manifest by the well-known features of inflam- 
mation, and so it is that many chronic inflammatory lesions of the skin present similar- 
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ities which da not allow the most expert pathologist to make a diagnosis with any more 
confidence than his clinical confrere. 

The first lesion to consider is lichen simplex, which is usually regarded as a neuro- 
genic lesion resulting from prolonged scratching. Thus, every case of pruritus vulvx 
is bound to be complicated by some of the features of lichenification which is made 
manifest by a general thickening of the skin, presumably • because repeated trauma 
maintains a chronic inflammatory condition, and the friction and the dilatation of 
vessels account for hypertrophy of the epidermis. Histologically this is shown by 
acanthosis, enlarged papillte produced bv down-growths of the epidermis, and various 
degrees of a-dema and infiltration of die papilla- and the. underlying dermis. Hypa- 
keratosis may be marked. Clinically, lichen simplex is recognized as a well-defined 
area of dull red or brownish red colour with marked exaggeration of die normal grooies 
of the skin, which divide the thickened area into lozenge-shaped, flat papules. When 
the skin surface is moist, the increased horny scale is macerated and whitened and the 
appearances are indistinguishable from those described by Bonney in 1938, which he 
termed lepidosis vulva;. 

Chronic irritation of the skin by external factors such as irritating discharges and 
recurrent mild infections may produce very similar appearances, ,and diev are the 
secondary features of many cases of chronic dermatitis and eczema, very familiar to 
dermatologists. 

Psoriasis of the vulva may closely simulate lichen simplex and since pruritus is 
common at this site some degree of lichenification is usu.illy superimposed upon tW 
psoriasis. However, the eruption precedes the symptoms, the colour is a brighter red 
and the skin surface shiny, with a thin, closely adherent scale which shows suiet) 
lines when lighdy scratched. The mons veneris is often first affected and die lesion 
then extends over the external surfaces of the labia niajora to the perineum and an 
region, and may involve the .whole gluteal cleft. Psoriasis rarely affects die mucous 
surfaces but instances have been reported; mosdy buccal lesions similar to those about 
to be described in lichen planus. The diagnosis may be facilitated if characteristic 
lesions are found on other parts of the body and thimble-like pittings of the nails and 
subungual hyperkeratosis may give helpful clues. 

Seborrhoeic dermatitis somewhat resembles the flexural type of psoriasis and may 
occur as a variety of intertrigo mainly confined to the deep folds or involve the pubic 
area and labia majora. The scales are soft, greasy and lightly attaclied, dius differing 
from psoriasis. Pruritus is a variable feature but when marked the soft skin is readily 
damaged by scratching and moist fissures, w'eeping dermatitis or eczema are common 
sequelte. 

Mention should be made here of the other types of intertrigo. The simple type is due 
to friction or to irritating discharges or urine especially if glycosuria is present. Infected 
varieties may be caused by pus cocci, yeasts or fung'i as well as the seborrhoeic type 
just mentioned. 

Lichen planus may affect the vulva as part of an extensive eruption or mav be loc.-dized 
there. In the former instance the diagnosis rarely presents difficultv 'for although 
aggregated papules may resemble psoriasis or lichen simplex, the discrete lesions are 
characteristic oval or round, flat-topped, lilac-tinted papules having a shiny surface stip- 
pled with fine white strix. Wlien generalized the eruption is symmetrical and the 
papules on the flexural surfaces of the forearms arc readily recognized. The lesions 
itch, often intensely, and may persist for many months eventuallv fadiii" into brown 
macules or atrophic spots. Atrophy may be an early feature and involve the whole 
skin which is manifest most patently when hairy regions are involved and a permanent 
alopecia results. Besides the atrophic variety of lichen planus, bullous, hypertrophic 
and follicular lesions occur and the rarer manifestations of this disease provide some 
of the most difficult diagnostic problems of dermatology which may also baffle the expert 

^ Lichen sclerosus vel atrophicus is an outstanding example. Identical or very similar 
lesions undoubtedly occur at times with indisputable lichen planus lesions but 'in many 
cases the papules of lichen sclerosus ke^ their identity and neither clinicallv nor histo- 
loeically can their relationship with lichen planus be incontrovertiblv established. 

%he eruption of lichen sclerosus consists of irregular, polygonal,' flat-topped, white 
papules or macules, .discrete or grouped The smooth shiny surface of ea.dr papule is 
speckled with minute, dark, horny plugs or t 'b .the dilated follicular orifices left bv 
such plugs. Later atrophic changes produce a thin integument resembling parchmen't 
or wrmkfed tissue paper. Lichen sclerosus ®aid to be six times more common in 
womeTthan in men and usually develops m the ater decades, but may begin in child- 
bn^ The sites affected are the upper parts of the trunk, the neck. axillS. and fore- 
^ t and the vulva. In 20 out of -16 cases mentioned by Ormsby and Montgomery 
0^43) the vulva was involved with other parts of the body. and in 6 cases the vulva 
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and anus only were affected. In this series no lesions were observed bucc^ 

mucosa. Pruritus is slight, and only occurs m about half the 

shows relative and absolute hyperkeratosis with horny plugging of the hair follicles, 
atrophy of the epidermis with flattening of the capillary processes cedema of the upper 
part of the dermis, and an infiltrate beneath. No obliteration of deep vessels is seen 

as in morphoea and kraurosis. . . , 

On the vulva the papules may be arranged in linear or circinate patterns and are 
sometimes aggregated to form larger nodules, especially on the external surfaces of 
the labia majora, in the genitocrural flexures, on the perineum or about the anus. 
Larger confluent lesions may present a smooth parchment-like area or a rough, horny 
patch and narrow horny bands may be seen on the internal surfaces of Ae 
extending from the mons veneris to the anus, sometimes invading the vagina. The 
course is usually very chronic, and the ultimate atrophy causes shrinking of the labia 
minora and folds of the clitoris. When the orifice of the vagina or the anus is involved 
considerable contraction is the result. Red areas and telangiectases are often seen with 
the atrophic areas. There is little doubt that in the late stages lichen sclerosus gives 
a clinical picture indistinguishable from that described as kraurosis. 

In the differential diagnosis of white patches on the skin we have to consider morphoea 
or localized scleroderma, which may produce lesions very similar to the atrophic patches 
of lichen sclerosus. Sometimes the lesions arise as smooth, waxlike plaques in the skin, 
or they may follow an erythematous reaction, and some red or lilac colour may persist 
round a white lesion. 

Vitiligo or leukodermia also produces white depigmented areas in die skin, but the 
absence of atrophy indicates the diagnosis. ' 

Let us now consider lesions of the mucous membranes. Lichen planus commonly affects 
the mucous membrane of the mouth and the vulva and it may occur independently in 
either situation. The characteristic lesions consist of opaque, white, greyish or silvery 
flecks, or streaks or patches, and occasionally small flat-topped, ivory-coloured papules 
may be seen. Patients are usually unaware of the existence of these lesions. 

The terra leukoplakia has been applied to a number of white lesions of the mucous . 
membranes. Schwimmer (1877) described two types, the first showing greyish or silvery- 
white streaks and patches and a smooth shiny surface, which corresponds to the lesions 
of lichen planus and lupus erythematosus, and very rarely of psoriasis of the mucous 
membrane, and it is obviously less confusing, if there is any clinical evidence of these 
diseases elsewhere, to label the mucous membrane lesions according • to the disease 
of which they form a recognized part. 

The second type of leukoplakia described by Schwimmer consists of whitish, thickened, 
and rough horny patches which represent hyperplasia of the epithelium, and perhaps 
a better name for this condition is leukokeratosis. It is recognized that this condition 
is precancerous, and its association with senile keratosis has been observed. Leukokera- 
tosis of the buccal cavity is known to be related to local irritation and chronic infection, 
and it is therefore not surprising that the condition should occur with greater frequency 
on the mucous surfaces of the vulva in chronic pruritus, whatever the cause of the 
pruritus may be. A chronic vulvitis is bound to occur with scratching, not only as the 
result of trauma, but by the inevitable infection of minute excoriations and in elderly 
patients who are probably predisposed to epithelial hyperplasia one would expect leuko- 
keraiosis to develop. Savill (1940) regards this as the probable explanation of leuko- 
plakic vulvitis, as described by Bonney (1938). Hunt (1943) considers that many of 
the cases described as leukoplakic vulvitis are late manifestations of lichen planus or a 
clinical variation of it, lichen sclerosus. Bonney (1938) lays stress upon the precarcino- 
matous states, amongst which leukoplakic vulvitis is one of the most impressive, and 
therefore it would. appear that the condition he describes as leukoplakic vulvitis is I'euko- 
keratosis, but some of his clinical and histological observations certainly apply to lichen 
planus and lichen sclerosus. 

It should be remembered that thickened, white patches occur on mucous surfaces as a 
result of yeast infection. 

Kraurosis vulvte as described by Breisky (1885) is essentially a condition of cutaneous 
atrophy of the pudenda with shrinking, and from a dermatological point of view one 
would regard the condition as a syndrohie which might follow any atrophic skin disease 
such as lichen planus or lichen sclerosus, as well as senile changes. Whether there is a 
clinical entity for which the name should properly be reserved, as suggested by Bonnev 
I am quite unable to determine from the literature, and one’s personal experience is too 
small to justify a criticism of his thesis. vpvnence is too 

*e mMograph on “Diseases Affecting the Vulva”, by Dr Elizabeth 
Hunt, and to papers by Dr. A. Savill. . ) rsiizaoetn 
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itics whicli do not ;dlow thu most expert pathologist to make a diagnosis with any more 
confidence than his clinical confrere. 

The first lesion to consider is lichen siniplcx, which is usually regarded as a neuro- 
genic lesion resulting from prolonged scratching. Thus, every case of pruritus vulra 
is bound to be complicated by some of the features of lichcnification which is made 
manifest by a general thickening of the skin, presumably because repeated muma 
maintains a chronic inllammatory condition, and the friction and the dilatation of 
vessels account for hypertrophy of the epidermis. Histologically this is sliown by 
acanthosis, enlarged papilla; produced bv down-growtlis of the epidermis, and various 
degrees of mdeina and infiltration of the papilla; and the. underlying dermis. Hyper- 
keratosis may’ . be marked. Clitiically, lichen simplex is recognized as a well-defined 
area of dull red or brownish red colour with marked exaggeration of die normal grooies 
of the skin, which divide the thickened area into lozenge-shaped, flat p.apules. \\nen 
the skin surface is moist, the increased horny scale is macerated and whitened and the 
appearances are indistinguishable from those described by Bonney in 193S, which he 
termed lepidosis vulva;. , 

Chronic irritation of the skin by external factors such as irritating disdi.arges and 
recurrent mild infections may produce very similar appearances, and thev are the 
secondary features of many ca.ses of chronic dermatitis and eczema, very laraihar to 
dermatologists. 

Psoriasis of the vulva may closely simulate lichen simple.x and since pruritus is 
common at this site some degree of lichenification is usually superimposed upon w 
psoriasis. However, the eruption precedes the symptoms, the colour is a brighter r 
and the skin surface shiny, with a thin, closely adherent scale which shows smery 
lines when lightly scratched. The mons veneris is often first affected and the lesion 
then extends over the external surfaces of the labia m.ajora to the perineum and an. 
region, and may involve the .whole gluteal cleft. Psoriasis rarelv affects the niuwus 
surfaces but instances have been reported: mostly buccal lesions similar to dtose abou 
to be described in lichen planus. The diagnosis may be facilitated if ch.araeteri.'tic 
lesions are found on other parts of the body and thimble-like pittings of die nails ana 
subungual hyperkeratosis may give helpful* clues. 

Seborrhceic dermatitis somewhat resembles the flexural type of psoriasis and niay 
occur as a variety of intertrigo mainly confined to the deep folds or involve the pubic 
area and labia majora. The scales are soft, greasy and lightlv attached, dius diffetijjo 
from psoriasis. Pruritus is a variable feature but when marked die soft skin is readily 
damaged by scratching and moist fissures, weeping dermatitis or eczema are common 
sequela;. 

hlention should be made here of the other types of intertrigo. The simple type is due 
to friction or to irritating discharges or urine especially if glycosuria is present. Infected 
varieties may be caused by pus cocci, yeasts or fungi as well as the seborrhoric type 
just mentioned. 

Lichen planus may affect the vulva as part of an extensive erupdon or mav be localized 
there. In the former instance the diagnosis rarelv presents diflicultv for although 
aggregated papules m.-iy resemble psoriasis or lichen simplex, the discrete lesions are 
characteristic oval or round, flat-topped, lilac-tinted papules havin’' a s'hinv surface stip- 
pled with fine white stria;. \Vlien generalized the eruption is*svmmetric.-U .and the 
papules on the flexural surfaces of the forearms are readily recognized. The lesions 
itch, often intensely, and may persist for many months eventually fadin" into brown 
macules or auophic spots. Atrophy may be an earlv feature and involve the whole 
skin which is manifest most patently when hairv- regions are involved and a permanent 
alopecia results. Besides the atrophic v.ariety of lichen planus, bullous hypertrophic 
and follicular lesions occur and the rarer manifestations of this dise.ase ’ provide some 
of the most difficult diagnostic problems of dermatology which may also baffle the expert 
pathologist. , . • - j- 

Lichen sclerosus vel atrophicus is an outstanding example. Identical or verv’ similar 
lesions undoubtedly occur at times with indisputable lichen planus lesions but in many 
cases the papules of lichen sclerosus keep their identity and neither clinicallv nor histo- 
lo-'ically can their relationship with lichen pKaniis be incontrovertiblv established. 

“The eruption of lichen sclerosus consist of irregul.ar polygonal,' flat-topped, white 
papules or macules, .discrete each papule is 


FpTckled with minute, dark, horny plugs or widr the dilated folliciika; 
such plugs. Later atrophic Ranges produce a thin integument resembling parchmerit 
or wrinkled tissue paper. Lichen sclerosus is said to be six times more common in 
women than in men and usually develops in the later decades, but may begin i„ diild- 
Wond Thrsites affected are the upper parts of the trunk, the neck, axill.?-. and fore- 
hood. zhe .,5 „ses mentioned by Ormsby and .Mont^omerv 

0943) "the vuh-.; w"; involved with other parts of the body, and in 6 cases th?”"".^ 
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, 17 T? O n iiiici R. G. L. Waller, 

A SoUd Ovarian Teratoma— V. B. Green- Armvtag •, 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Miss P. B., aged 20, was sent by the'^siL^o "a°s^ months’ 

February- 11, 1944, complaining of an abdominal tumour the 
pregnancy and two months amenorrhoea. 

The breasts were active but examination, of ”he^ radiograph together 

Zondek test eliminated pregnancy. The mottled °*f'teratoma^ 

with the ascites present suggested the preoperatiie dia^ 

1 xt..,-,-K o'l 1044 the tumour being the size of a 

Left ovariotomy was performed on Whrch _J, „rprus were conserved. There 

fuU-size rughy football after removal. The right ovary and uterus were cons 

were no adhesions. 

_ /o r* T W t The tumour which weighs 1,320 g. 

Gross and histological appearances (R. G. L. w.). variegated, lobulated 

(about 3 lb.) is contained within a thick-walled capsule ^ndjias a variegate 

Appearance; small areas of cystic degeneration are p «ent 

correspond with those of a solid ovarian teratoma. Similar tumours we.gi f 

25 kg. (about 55 lb.) are recorded. 

In the tumour the following types of tissue were observed . carti- 

keratin; hair follicles and sebaceous glands; fat and fibrous ’ . secreting glan- 
Uga a.d bona; blood-vas.aU and S" mnfu's'-Stanng apithaiiom rasamiung 

tissue resembling brain tissue; other epithelial tissue umden , 
sembles Fallopian tube. 

Pathologists like Bland-Sutton, Ewing, Boyd, Beattie and Dickson ^ow with 

rarest of all ovarian tumours are malignant from the stan an -.aLys in type. 

- extreme rapidity producing metastases of embryonic tissue that are 

Gynaecologists are, however, divided in their opinion riff ^pr4rion Cmtis 

cedure, for whereas Frank records a mortality of 88-8% within a 7^ ^haw considers 
of Chicago states that 27% recover completely without hazard, 
that at least 20% are innocent. 

Hartman, Fraenkel, Williams and Chipman consider that if the patient is young, th 
ovarian capsule intact and the other ovary healthy, conservative su j, 7,. , 
advocated; whereas Graves, Frank and Bonney advise complete extirpa ion 
and both ovaries whatever the age and condition present. 

Judging by the long experience of one of us (V B. ^.-A.) and that 
these cases are very rare. In the first case operated upon by me (V. B. . -)' cpvpn 

uterus and both ovaries and the patient succumbed from pulmonary me a rp'snlt 

months' time. This present case has not been watched long enough o asse 
of conservative measures. 

Postscript (May 12, 1944). — Patient’s condition is satisfactory. 


A SUMXLIRY OF THE PATHOLOCV OF SOLID OVARI.VN TERATOMA 

The cystic dermoid and solid teratoma of the ovarv together appear to constitute 
about 10% of all ovarian tumours; the solid teratomas being very much the l^s frequent. 
Cystic dermoids and solid teratomas probably have an identical origin and appear to 
represent the extremes of a series of tumours arising from a common source. The cystic 
dermoid is initially benign and may rarely become carcinomatous; the solid teratoma is 
generally regarded as malignant from the start: the intermediate types are less or more 
liable to be malignant according to their position in the series. 
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Dr. Agnes Savill (London) said she had been fortunate, during tlie last war, to be near 
Paris, where she saw much electrotherapy for wonic'n’s diseases; after that she had seen 
the pioneer work of Cumberbatch with diathermy for pelvic conditions. Many vulvar 
conditions had been sent to her by gynaicologists, usually wrongly named leukoplakia. 
True , leukoplakia was very rare : raised white patches which later became naalignant. 
The majority of vulvar cases could be grouped under three headings: (1) Lichenification. 
admirably illustrated by Victor Bonney in Proceedings, 1938, 31 , 1057, under tlie tide 
of “Lepidosis”. This occurred at any age, thick, grooved, dry (unless complicated), 
due to scratching, lasting long, not malignant. (2) Dermatitis (eczema); swollen, weeping, 
crusted, with horny layer sodden and white, which gave rise to the wrong label of leuko- 
plakia. Usually associated with vulvitis, and when secondarily infected, extending to 
all adjacent skin. This was the condition often called “Leukoplakic Vulvitis - . 
later stage, subepithelial infection led to contraction, atrophy, and hence to confusion 
with kraurosis. It should be described as the late or contracted stage of leiikopla ic 
vulvitis. (3) True kraurosis was seen in elderly or castrated younger women. This "ss 
an atrophic condition; Daricr’s classical description is advocated also by Hamilton Mon 
gomery of the Mayo Clinic, who has carried out histological research on all these 'Uiar 
diseases. Dr. Savill believed that the caruncle, the tenderness on passing water, the re , 
often purpuric patches so often seen with true kraurosis, are due to recurring compuca 
tions — vulvitis, urethritis, and senile vaginitis. B. coli infection is a frequent cause 
of these recurrences of active symptoms with kraurosis; treatment with urethral iomzation 
relieves most patients. The contraction of both the later stages of ‘‘leukoplakic 
and of kraurosis can be immensely and rapidly relieved by pelvic diathermy, ytin 
details of cases observed over a long term of years were described in her papers — Bril. I- 
Derm. (1940), 52 , 321 and 353; and /. Obstet. and Gyiuec., (1942), 49 , 310. 

Mr. Stanley W, Wright : Little has been said regarding the treatment of these cases 
of leukoplakia. In 1942 Shute of Toronto published a paper (/. Obstet. Gynxe., 49) 
in which he pointed out that there were two types, judged by their response to treatment. 
One group responded to oestrogenic therapy, the other was aggravated by oestrogens and 
responded to progesterone. 

A case was described which had the clinical appearance of leukoplakia, in which 
there coexisted non-ovular bleeding, a diagnosis supported by the histology of the endo- 
metrium. As this appeared to contra-indicate oestrogenic therapy, pro’^esterone was given: 
5-0 mg. twice weekly for two weeks; 5 mg. weekly for a further four weeks. Immediate 
response of the leukoplakic condition was noticed — all irritation disappeared in S'® 
days, and within two weeks the condition of the vulval skin appeared almost normal- 

Postscript (14.6.44): The patient remains well on a m-aintenance dose of 2-0 mg- 
progesterone every other week, although the menses remain heavy. It is interesting to 
speculate whether hysterectomy for the menorrhagia will result in permanent cure of 
leuko'plakia. ^ 

Dr. Janet Bottomley : Many patients complaining of chronic lesions of the vulva are 
seen in the gynecological out-patient department, but leukoplakia as described by Mr. 
Bonney is rarely found. The majority of cases show one or other of the conditions 
described by the dermatologists. It is most suitable that these patients should be treated 
in co-operation with the skin department. 

Kraurosis responds rapidly to oestrin, which I give in the form of pessaries Leukoplakia 
is resistant to treatment by conservative means. 

Dr. H. C. Semon thought the condition so ably described and illustrated by Bonney 
and designated leukoplakia vulvte must be very uncommon in dermatoloo^ical practice, in 
which pruritus vulvte, due to a variety of causes, abounded. He could no? recollect seeing 
more than one or two cases, dmically similar to those described, in over thirty years 
of hospital and private work. The other entity, kraurosis vulvie, appeared to be equally 


In neither of them, considering the underlying histological features, in which atrophy 
and eventual fibrosis seemed prominent, would he use X-rays except as a very temporary 
measure, and in the smallest doses, as an antipruritic treatment. He agreed that much 
damage had been done by radiotherapy •" '^^ses by overdosage in the past, and 

So“ cl.ar,ci™tic of radiotemaot.). 
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passage into the bladder was situated at the posterior part of the mass (see bg-). By 
firm, sustained pressure the mass was replaced. There was an obvious tendency to 
recurrence, and a catheter was therefore inserted into the bladder and secured in position 
w'ith the hope that the constant pressure would prevent a renewed protrusion of the 
mucosa. This treatment was only partly successful; by next day, in spite of immobilizing 
the child as much as possible, the catheter became dislodged and the prolapse returned 
as before. 

Two days later the child was again anesthetized. Four fine catgut stitches were 
inserted, flush with the fossa navicularis, passing from the outside to the urethra, and 
from urethra back to the starting point. The sutures were then tied, and the redundant 
mucosa excised. A catheter was not inserted. The child made an uninterrupted 
recovery, and at no time had she any difficulty with rnictiirition. She has been seen 
again recently (18.4.44), and it is not now possible to detect any abnormality. Micturi- 
tion is normal. On questioning, the mother states that the child has some “urgency”' 
but never wets herself, nor does she want to void urine unusually often.. 

Prolapse of the mucous membrane of the urethra is a rare condition and I am not 
aware of any previous record of its occurrence in a child. It is probably associated with 
an unusually wide urethra; this seemed to be so in the case described. 

It would be interesting to know how much mucosa can be drawn down and excised 
without interference with the bladder function. In this case the excision caused no 
appreciable ill-effect. 


Endometriosis of the Umbilicus.— J. Ch.vss.vr Moir, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

hliss L., aged 47 years, complained tlrat for three or four years she had had a slight 
dischc-urge of blood from the umbilicus with each menstruation. This was accompaiued 
by pain in that area. Menstruation was normal and not accompanied bv any unusual 
lower abdominal pain. ' ^ 

On inspection, the umbilicus was found to be rather deep, and at tire bottom there was 
a small browni.sh projection. Gynecological examination suggested some thickenings 



The skin and 


Endometriosis of umbilicus, 
endometrial glands arc seen in close approximation. 
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The Common Origin of This Series of Tumours 

The blastomcre theory. {Marchand Bonnet). — These tumours are considered to arise 
from blastomeres detached from the ovum during its primary segmentation; the blasto- 
mere may then, theoretically, become embedded in any part of the developing embryo 
and give rise in later life to a teratoma. Thus a person may be born nidi a teratomatous 
focus already , present. On this theory it is diflicult to understand why these tumours 
should arise more commonly in the ovary than elsewhere. 

The sex cell theory {Eteing). — These tumours are rcg.arded as arising, not in the 
embryonic stage, but during the period of functional activitv of the ovary of the patient 
and most commonly in young adults at about the .age of 20 years. The theory postu- 
lates an origin from an ovum which though unfertilized nevertheless undergoes spon- 
taneous growth in an imperfect and abnormal manner. According to this theory 
therefore the teratomatous focus is not present at birth. 

The solid ovarian teratomas are of complex structure in which elements of aU organs 
have at one time or another been identified. These elements of the various tissues o 
the body are mixed indiscriminatelv without anv attempt at formation of complex 
organs. The degree of malignancy in the series of tumours appears to be dependent 
upon the extent of differentiation or absence of differenti.anon into completed organs. 

Owing to the absence of differentiation, this present tumour must 
malignant and liable to give rise to metastases of a sarcomatous or 
embryonal type via the blood-stream, chiefly in the lungs and liver. 

Perforation of the capsule does not appear to have occurred in this case, so that direct 
extension or implants within the pelvic or abdominal cavities arc unlikely. 


be regarded as 

undifferentiated 


Prolapse of Urethra in a Child of 6 years. — J. Cii.\ss.\r .Moir, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

G. G., a healthy child of 6 years, suddenly started to bleed from the vulva. The moth^ 
saw what she took to be a large blood-clot at the entrance to the vagina. There was n 
previous history of bleeding or of bladder symptoms. 

Next day (19.1.43) the child was sent to hospital. She complained of sotene.^, 
and there was still a slight loss of blood. A dark red, velvety mass nearly an indt 
diameter, bulged through between the labia and obscured all the structures in m*’ 
region. My ‘house-surgeon— an experienced man — reported that he imagined that the 
child must be suffering from some rapidly growing, fungating sarcoma. An 
examination did not show any foreign body in the bladder. 

Under anesthesia fuller examination was possible, and it became obvious that d« 
condition was an extensive prolapse of the mucous membrane of the urethra. The 



Prolapse of the urethra in a child aged 0. 
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passage into the bladder uas situated at the posterior part of the mass [see fig.). By 
firm, sustained pressure the mass was replaced. There was an obvious tendency to 
recurrence, and a catheter was therefore inserted into the bladder and secured in position 
with, the hope that the constant pressure would prevent a renetved protrusion of the 
mucosa. This treatment was only partly successful; by next day, in spite of immobilizing 
the child as much as possible, the catheter became dislodged and the prolapse returned 
as before. 

Two days later the child was again anaesthetized. Four fine catgut stitches were 
inserted, flush with the fossa navicularis, passing from the outside to the urethra, and 
from urethra back to the starting point. The sutures were then tied, and the redundant 
mucosa excised. A catheter was not inserted. The child made an uninterrupted 
recovery, and at no time had she any difficulty with micturition. She has been seen 
again recently (18.4.44), and it is not now possible to detect any abnormality. Micturi- 
tion is normal. On questioning, the mother states that the child has some “urgency”' 
but never wets herself, nor does she want to void urine unusually often.- 

Prolapse of the mucous membrane of the urethra is a rare condition and I am not 
aware of any previous record of its occurrence in a child. It is probably associated with 
an unusually wide urethra; this seemed to be so in the case described. 

It would be interesting to know how much mucosa can be drawn dow'n and e.xcised 
without interference with the bladder function. In this case the e.xcision caused no 
appreciable ill-effect. 


Endometriosis of the UmbUicus.— J. CH.tss.iu Moir, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

hliss L., aged 47 years, complained that for three or four years she had had a slight 
iscnarge ot blood front the umbilicus with each menstruation. This was accompanied 
Menstruation was normal and not accompanied by any unusual 

umbilicus was found to be rather deep, and at the bottom there was 
rowni.sh projection. Gynaecological e.xami nation suggested some thickenings 



The- A j Endometriosis of umbilicus. 

sKin and endometrial glands are seen in close approximation. 
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in the pelvis at the sides of the uterus. The patient was given instruction in the regular 
cleansing of the deep umbilicus, and told to report again at a later date. Tliis she did: 
the symptoms were as before and she was therefore admitted to hospital. 

At operation the whole umbilical area was carefully resected; it was now obvious 
that tliere was an abnormal thickening of the region, but the inner or peritoneal surface 
of the umbilicus was quite smooth. An opportunity now presented to e.xaniine the 
pelvic organs, and it was found that they were involved in an extensive endometriosis 
with numerous areas of tarty' blood cysts. There did not appear to be any communica- 
tion between the pelvic endometriosis and the umbilicus. As the patient was already 
at the menopausal age, and as there were no symptoms relating to die pelvic organs, 
further operation was not thought justifiable and the abdomen was accordingly closed. 

The patient made a good recovery and when seen six months later was in excellent 
health. Histological examination of the umbilicus showed numerous gland areas indisnn- 
guishable from uterine mucosa in the proliferative phase {see fig.). Two and a halt 
years later the patient reports that she is in good health, save for obstinate constipation, 
and is free from abdominal pain. 

Novak states that some forty cases of endometriosis of the umbilicus have been re- 
corded. Vartan (1937) has recently recorded two further cases in one of which there nas 
a monthly discharge of blood. An umbilical endometriosis that not only causes pain 
and swelling but bleeds regularly each month is extremely rare and justifies die recor 
now presented. 

‘ Reference* — VARTAN, C. K- (1937) J. Obsut* Gynac., 44* "15- 


Inversion of Rectum Through Vagina ^J. Ch.issar Moir, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Mrs. F. M., aged 73, suffered from a large prolapse of the uterus for many years. In 
1938 she had a Mayo-Ward type operation performed by a very competent gynxcologist- 
While in hospital her convalescence was satisfactory. The patient stated that she wa= 
later examined by a junior house-surgeon who did not heed her complaint diat all was 
not well. The prolapse, according to the patient, soon returned, but dissatisfied, and 
supposing that her old complaint had returned, she did not seek funher advice. 

Five years later this patient came to the Oxford area and was sent to me by her 
own doctor who correctly diagnosed that the prolapse was a rectal inversion. On exami- 
nation, a mass of congested rectal mucosa was seen to project a full 5 in. beyond the 
vulva. On passing a finger into the an.al canal an opening could be felt half-way up 



Inversion of rcctxim through vagina. 
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the posterior vaginal wall. The finger could be hooked through this opening to present 
in the vagina alongside the rectal mass. The patient stated that the mass sometimes 
disappeared on lying down. Faeces were passed sometimes by the natural passage, and 
sometimes involuntarily by the vaginal route. The patient was admitted to hospital 
and the mass replaced hy manipulation; she was then kept in bed for a few days to allow 
the congestion to subside. 

Later, under anaesthesia, a further examination was made and photographs secured; 
these unfortunately do not give an adequate idea of the size of the mass as it was when 
first seen (see fig-). The recto-vaginal opening was found to measure about 1 J /2 in. long 
by I in. wide. The mucosa was detached round the edge of the opening by sharp 
dissection, and closed by a fine catgut inverting stitch. The remainder of the opening 
was closed by an adaptation of the classical method of repahing vesico-vaginaL fistuke 
with which I have been well pleased : the edges were paired till free bleeding took place 
and the whole area “saucerized”; eight silver wire sutures were then used to bring the 
broad edges together. Finally, the anus was thoroughly stretched and a 1 in. flatus tube 
inserted and stitched in position; this was done as an alternative to colostomy. 

The patient made a perfect recovery and tvas discharged after three weeks. She has 
remained in good health since (eleven months). 

The exact mechanics of die prolapse are uncertain. It is probable that the posterior 
rectal wall protruded through the fistula. Alternatively, the mucosa alone protruded; 
it is well known that great mobility of the rectal mucosa on the submucous layer is 
possible. 


Brief Clinical Notes on Two Cases of Retroperitoneal Schwannoma. — ^John Stallworthy, 
F.R.C.S. 

Tumours of nerve tissue origin are seldom found in either the abdomen or the pelvis. 
Robert Meyer in an article published in the Archives of Pathology, November 1943, 
summarized the present views on these tumours, and suggested a simplified classification 
of them. His article includes a good description of the nerve sheath blastoma, neurinoma 
or schwannoma. Stout, Laidlaw and Haagensen collected 246 cases of schwannomata 
and in their series found that only four occurred in the abdomen and three in the pelvis. 
(“Tumors of the Nervous System”, Association for Research in Nervous and Mental 
Disease, Vol. XVI, New York, 1937.) ' 

The clinical characteristics of these tumours are that they produce symptoms by 
pressure effects, by the size they sometimes reach, or by constitutional reactions secondary 
to degenerative changes. For the most part they are single tumours, not malignant, and 
if adequately removed do 'not recur. In this respect they should be differentiated from 
the neurofibroma of von Recklinghausen’s disease. Common sites for their occurrence 
are in. the nasopharynx, and the skin of the upper e.xtremities. They have not been 
described on the feet, in the rectum or in the urinary system. 

Histologically the picture is one of capricious degeneration as a result of which the 
tumour tends to be divided into two zones, a dense zone in which there are aggregations 
of nuclei in a palisade pattern, and a loose zone with considerable intercellular cedema. 
The tumour is vascular and a characteristic feature is that the small vessels are sur- 
rounded by prominent collars of collagenous deposits. 

Case I. — Mrs. Y., para 4, aged 72. She was an active, alert woman who, living 5 miles 
from the nearest large town, used to walk in there once a week to supervise her own 
shopping. Over a period of two or three months she found that she was rapidly losing 
weight, becoming lethargic, and experiencing considerable pelvic and rectal discomfort. 
Examination revealed a firm, well-defined, tumour which was not tender, filling the 
pelvis and pressing on. the rectum. There was no ascites, and there were no urinary 
symptoms. The diagnosis of an impacted degenerating fibroid was made and explora- 
tion advised. At operation on 8.5.43 a tumour the size of a foetal head was found grow- 
ing from the hollow of the sacrum. The rectum was displaced to the right and a small 
post-menopausal uterus was pushed well fonvards behind the symphysis. The peri- 
toneum over the tumour was divided and without any difficulty the mass was shelled 
out trom a relatively non-vascular bed. On section in the theatre it was found that the 
central portion of the tumour was completely degenerated and cystic with xanthomatous 
JuxE — O bstet. 3 
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in the pelvis at the sides of tlte uterus. The patient was given instruction in the regular 
cleansing of the deep umbilicus, and told to report again at a later date. This she did; 
the symptoms were as before and she was therefore admitted to hospital. 

At operation the whole umbilical area was carefully resected; it was now obvious 
that there was an abnormal thickening of the region, but the inner or peritoneal surface 
of the umbilicus was quite smooth. An opportunity now presented to e.\amine the 
pelvic organs, and it was found that thev were involved in an extensive endometriosis 
with numerous areas of tarrv’ blood cysts. There did not appear to be any communica- 
tion between the pelvic endometriosis and the umbilicus. As the patient was already 
at the menopausal age, and as there were no symptoms relating to die pelvic organs, 
further operation was not thought justifiable and the abdomen was accordingly closed. 

The patient made a good recoverv and when seen six months later was in excellent 
health. Histological examination of the umbilicus showed numerous gland areas indisnn- 
guishable from uterine mucosa in the proliferative phase (see fig.). Two and a hall 
years later the patient reports that she is in good health, save for obstinate consnp.ition, 
and is free from abdominal pain. 

Novak states that some forty cases of endometriosis of the umbilicus have been re- 
corded. Vartan (1937) has recently recorded two further cases in one of which there up 
a monthly discharge of blood. An umbilical endometriosis that not only causes pain 
and swelling but bleeds regularly each month is extremely r.are and justifies the record 
now presented. 

> Reference.— VARTA>^, C. K. (1937) J. Obsieu Gynxe., 44. (15- 


Inversion of Rectum Through Vagina, — J. Ctuss.vn Mom, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Mrs. F. M., aged 73, suffered from a large prolapse of the uterus for many years. In 
1938 she had a IMayo-Ward type operation performed by a very competent gt’n.Ycologisn 
While in hospital her convalescence was satisfactory. The patient stated that she vvas 
later examined by a junior house-surgeon who did not heed her complaint tliat all vvm 
not well. The prolapse, according to the patient, soon returned, but dissatisfied, and 
supposing tliat her old complaint had returned, she did not seek further advice. 

Five years later this patient came to the Oxford area and was sent to me by her 
own doctor who correctly diagnosed that the prolapse w.as a rectal inversion. On exami- 
nation, a mass of congested rectal mucosa was seen to project a full 5 in. beyond the 
v'ulva. On passing a finger into the anal canal an opening could be felt half-way up 



Inversion of rectum through vagina. 
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Presideat — J. T. Edwards, ^iLR.C.Y.S. 

[February 16, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON THE LEVnTATIONS AND USES OF THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD IN MEDICINE 

TIT . Nutrition and Endocrinology 

(For Discussion No. II see Proceemncs, 1944, February, 37, 121) 

Dr. H. H. Green : In considering nutrition and endocrinology in. relation to disease 
of the larger domesticated a nimal s it is not always easy to decide whether a given 
syndrome is due to specific nutritional deficiency, or primarily to endocrine dysfonction, 
or to faulty operation of other physiological mechanisms for utilization of nutrients. 

A quarter of a century ago, before the nutritional relationships benveen calcium, 
phosphorus, vitamin D and sunlight were clearly recognized, the so-called “stiff-sickness” 
of graang cows in South Africa was attributed to plant poisoning and referred to as 
“crotalism”. From 1918 onwards the true relationships ■ became recognized and to-day 
the position is clear. When the syndrome of rickets or osteomalacia occurs in pigs or 
poultry intensively reared on cereal products rich in phosphorus but low in calcium, its 
•etiology is the same as that of the human subject — combined deficiency of vitamin D 
and calcium. In grazing animals it does not occur in this country at all, since so much 
of their life is spent out of doors and the leafy parts of plants are rich in calcium. But 
in many parts of the world the soil is so deficient in phosphorus that although young 
grass still contains the moderate amounts prerequisite for its own grotvth, the translocation 
of the element from leaf to seed, leaves the residual vegetative parts deficient for cattle 
grazing under ranching conditions. They then develop aphosphorosis, characterized 
by depraved appetite, stunted growth, reduced fertility, and in extreme cases by the 
osteodystrophic changes histologically recognizable as osteomalacia. In the same areas 
sheep may escape the grosser manifestations of aphosphorosis, a difference attributable 
to the different habits of prehension of the two species of ruminant. The bovine con- 
sumes tufts of older, stemmy grass, the sheep nibbles closer to the ground and selects 
younger, leafier vegetation, richer in phosphorus. 

Another disorder associated with calcium and phosphorus metabolism, which is of 
interest from the point of view of comparative medicine, is osteodystrophia fibrosa of the 
horse. The real cause is improper balance between calcium and phosphorus in the diet. 
If the ratio, expressed as the o.xides CaO and P.O^, as in agricultural usage, exceeds 
1:3 equines wiU gradually develop osteofibrosis, a disease histologically not unlike von 
Recklinghausen’s disease in man. Human dietaries commonly show a calcium phos- 
phorus ratio as wide as that occasioning osteitis fibrosa in the horse but the corresponding 
disease does not seem to be shown in man unless associated with tumours of the para- 
thyroid glands. The reason for the apparent involvement of endocrine function in one 
species and not the other is not clear. 

Hypomagnesasmia. — W’ith regard to association of endocrine function with mineral 
metabolism, there are several diseases in animals apparently having no parallel in human 
June — Comp. Med. 1 
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and ha;morrhagic areas suggesting the presence ol sarcomatous degeneration. ^ Histo- 
logically the tumour showed the characteristic features of a schwannoma. The patient 
made a rapid recovery, regained her health, and a year later is active and well. 

Case II. — Miss A., a nullipara of 42, complained of progressive swelling of her abdo- 
men over a period of two years. Frequency of micturition and menstrual irregularity 
characterized by oltgomenorrhoea and infrequent periods had been present for one year. 
The patient looked very well but the abdomen in contour and size resembled that of a 
woman who was 28 weeks’ pregnant. There was. a fixed abdomino-pelvic tumour, tensely 
cystic, with a loop of bowel running obliquely across above the umbilicus. There was 
no ascites. The diagnosis of an ovarian cyst was made, and at operation on 3.9.43 the 
tumour was removed. It was retroperitoneal and could be approached only after the 
transverse an,d descending colon had been mobilized. Removal of this tumour was most 
difficult. The ureter was displayed in the whole of its abdomin,a] course, and even when 
this was done the tumour was still firmly fixed apparently to the vertebral column at the 
level of the bifurcation of the aorta. When a plane of separation was found the base 
from which the tumour had sprung was non-vascular. Section showed that this tumour 
was also degenerated with large cystic areas, and on section it presented the character- 
istic features already described. 

This patient .also made a rapid recovery and six months later was perfectly well. 
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inevitable. This is far from representing the whole story, however, since hpocalc*mia 
occasionally occurs in the cow well in_ advance of lactation. In the case of sheep pre- 
parturient hypocalcaemia, occurring about ten days before lambing, is quite common. 
The primary disturbance is obviously endocrine, and not nuuitional shortage of calcium. 
Although, it is possible that the statistical incidence of milk fever may be somewhat 
less on high calcium intake than on low, the disorder occurs in cow's receiving large 
mineral supplements all the year round. On the other hand it is almost unknown in 
uncivilized cows under ranching conditions, even where the pastures are low in calcium. 

•Chronic hypocalctemias are also known in ruminants but where the fall in calcium 
is sudden all that is required to effect a cure is to elevate artificially the level of blood 
calcium for the brief period necessary to allow the animal to recapture control of its own 
physiological equilibrating mechanism. The response to an injection of calcium boro- 
gluconate is often spectacular and a comatose cow may be on her feet again in half an 
hour. The subsequent fall of the induced high calcium level is ver)' rapid but instead 
of continuing to the pre-injection point it is arrested near the normal level and recovery 
is effected without regard to diet, despite the continuous subsequent lactation drain. . 

Post-parturient hypocalcemia is also known in the sow, the mare and the bitch, and 
it is therefore of interest to note that it appears to be entirely unknown in the human 
female. 

Ketosis . — Amongst other disorders of ruminants in which the nutritional factor may 
at first sight appear to be dominant but which on closer Inspection appears to be con- 
ditioned by defective endocrine, function, are the pregnancy toxaemia of ewes and the 
post-parturient hypoglycemic acetontemia of cows. The former is confined, for aU 
practical purposes, to ewes carrying more than one foetus, occurs about a month before 
lambing, and is most commonly precipitated by sudden interruption of nutrition 
occasioned by adverse weather conditions. It can be experimentally produced by cutting 
down food supplies in late pregnancy but not in early pregnancy. The most pronounced 
feature of the blood picture is acetbnasmia, with figures up to thirty times the normal 
value, and hypoglycemia is a common concomitant. The temptation is therefore to 
regard the disease as wholly nutritional, to explain the acetoniemia as due to combustion 
of body fat in absence of adequate carbohydrate and to explain the twin lamb incidence 
by saying^ that two foetuses mmte higher demands than one on blood sugar. But once the 
disorder is established, response to feeding abundant carbohydrate or to glucose injec- 
tions is very poor and mortality remains high. In some cases the interruption of 
nutrition can be shown to have been very brief, and in others no interruption can be 
traced at all in fat ewes which, if caught in the early stages of the disease, respond much 
better to enforced exercise than they do to increased carbohydrate intake. It is difficult 
to escape the conviction that the primary factor in the ketosis, and in the hypoglycaemia 
where such is also shown, is disturbed balance of endocrine secretions, most probablv 
of the pituitary gland; and that although malnutrition is the commonest precipitating 
cause it only operates in an animal in an “endocrinologically labile state”. It seems at 
least probable that injection of selected pituitary extracts might precipitate the disorder 
equally well. 

Preparturient ketosis of the type corresponding to pregnancy toxjemia in the ewe is 
rare in the cow but post-parturient hypoglyctemic ketosis, rare in the ewe, is quite com- 
mon as a clinical entity in the dairy cow. Moderate acetonemia without hypoglycemia 
and with no clinical symptoms is also quite common in the stall-fed cow irrespective of 
stage of sexual life. This mild winter ketosis is commonest in heavy milkers fed for high 
production and can certainly not be attributed to shortage of exogenous carbohydrate. 

The post-parturient ketosis manifested clinically by fall in milk yield and loss of con- 
dition is associated with inappetence, but “dyspepsia” is an effect rather than a cause of 
the disorder. The cow may be feeding well for ten days after calving and then develop 
acetonsemia despite the endeavours of die stockman to induce it to eat as much grain food 
as possible. In some cases persistent intravenous injections of glucose at intervals of a 
few days may temporarily abolish the ketosis by forcibly abolishing the hypoglyciemia 
and so allow the anirnal to lift itself out of a metabolic vicious cycle, but the treatment 
is by no means certain and it seems obvious that behind the apparent disturbance of 
carbohydrate-fat metabolism there is a primarv disturbance of endocrine function the 
precise nature of which has not yet been elucidated. 


Dr. S. J. FoUey (Abridged)-. The purpose of this paper is to consider how far experi- 
ments on animals have led to advances in the clinical application of endocrinolo^- and 
to emphasize the precautions to be observed in the application to man of the results 
of experiments on other species. 
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medicine, which on cursory inspection suggest themselves as nutritional in origin but 
on closer study much more strongly suggest endocrine dysfunction. Perhaps the 
most striking is bovine hypomngnesa;mia manifested in clinical form as the so-called 
“grass tetany”. In the human subject the level of plasma magnesium rarely if ever 
deviates far from the normal but in grazing cattle it may vary in downward direction 
throughput the year. The fall may be quite slow, an average sutiinier value of about 
2-4 mg.% dropping through autumn and winter to an early spring value of half or one- 
third this figure. This “seasonal hypomagnesaimia” observed on some farms and not on 
others, in some seasons and not in others, may occur without any obvious clinical 
symptoms and is only detected when periodic blood analyses are made for investigational 
purposes. The neuromuscular mechanisms of the animal apparently adjust themselves 
to the gradual change in plasma magnesium level and no hypettesthesia is displayed. 
If a magnesium injection is given the temporarily elevated plasma magnesium value 
rapidly declines, by distribution over die tissues, and the initial subnormal value returns 
within tw’enty-four hours. 

If these were the only observations one might be tempted to associate this seasonal 
hypomagnestemia with variations of quantity of magnesium in the grass, or witli avatl- 
ability for digestive absorption, and think in terms of nutritional deficiency. But the 
rest of the story is against any such superficial view, for a normal level of plasma mag- 
nesium may also drop quite suddenly, even to one-fiftli normal within a few days. This 
is not uncommon in a herd of cows abruptly turned out from winter stalls to young 
spring grass. Within a week there may be a crop of cases of acute hyponiagne.ssnnc 
tetany terminating in fatal convulsions. With rapid fall of plasma magnesium the 
neuromuscular mechanisms have no time to adjust themselves to the change and pro- 
nounced hyperaesthesia occurs. If a typical case of such rapidly developing 
tetany” is treated by injection of magnesium sulphate the hypermsthesia h corrected and 
the convulsions are allayed. The high artificial level of plasma magnesium of 
begins to fall at once but this time, unlike the preceding case of slowly developing 
seasonal hypomagnesamiia, the fall does not continue to the pre-injection level but- is 
arrested at or near the normal level. With luck the cure is permanent despite die fact 
that nutritional and environmental conditions remain unchanged. 

In between these two extremes comes a third type of hypomagne.wemia which from the 
point of view of the veterinary practitioner is the most unsatisfactory form. The fall 
is intermediate in rate, extending over many days, even a few weeks, but not mondis. 
The time is insufficient for adaptation of neuromuscular responses and a state of latent 
tetany develops, from which a convulsive attack may easily be precipitated. A mag- 
nesium injection allays clinical symptoms when they appear but the fall of plasni.a 
magnesium from the high artificially induced level is no longer arrested near the normal 
but tends to continue to the preceding latent tetany value. From this point it may 
spontaneously rise again over the ensuing weeks and the practitioner may report a cure 
for magnesium therapy; or further acute attacks may be precipitated from die latent 
phase and the animal succumb to one of them. 

No correlation can be traced between dietary intake of magnesium and occurrence of 
the disorder, and surveying the phenomena as a whole it seems reasonable to assume 
that the hypomagnestemia arises from temporary dysfunction of a physiological 
mechanism, presumably endocrine, for maintaining the plasma magnesium at die 
constant level shown by most animals in health. Relatively little is known concerning 
the causes of the presumed dysfunction and almost nothing about the physiological 
mechanirm itself. There is some slight evidence that the pituitary gland may be con- 
cerned. Seasonal hypomagnesaemia has also been observ'ed in sheep but convulsive 
tetany is rare. 


fyypocolcosiiitn . — Disorders of ruminants associated with hvpocalciemia are also com- 
mon, the best known being “milk fever” of cows and its analogue "lambing sickness” 
of ewes. The blood calcium drops quite suddenly soon after parturition, commonly to 
half its normal value. Tliis is usually^ accompanied by a fall in inorganic phosphate 
and rise of plasma magnesium. Normal calvings are^frequently^ associated with a slight 
depression of blood calcium and phosphate, with slight elevation of magnesium, and 
“milk fever” might almost be regarded as a pathological e.xaggeration of a normal 
nhvsiological phenomenon reflecting change of endocrine b.alance after initiation of 
lactation. In this case the endocrine mechanism is better known and the usual explana- 
rinn <»iven for milk fever and lambing sickness is temporary dysfunction of the para- 
rliwroTds One gallon of milk contains as much c.alcium as the total present in the 
whole circulating blood of the cow, and unless the calcium-controlling mechanism comes 
into operation at once, balancing the sudden demands of the udder, hypocalcairaia is 
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Limitations of the Comparative Method 

There are two main headings concerning the limitations of , the comparative method 
in medicine: 

(11 Species differences.— Species differences are particularly important in the endocrine 
analysis of reproduction. It is not possible here to 

of oestrous cyHe and breeding season encountered atnong the lower mammals but ^e 
striking species differences which have been observed in the hormone content of the 
anterior pituitary deserve more detailed comment. Thus horse pitmtary is a ve^ potent 
source of ednadotrophic activity, mainly follicle-stimlilating hormone, while sheep and 
pie pituitary extracts contain principally luteinizing hormone. The potency of ox 
pituitary tissue is rather low and again luteinizing hormone predominates. Since the 
pituitary of the test animal is probably involved in responses to injected gonadotrciphms, 
such functional variations' between species might well explain species variations in res- 
ponse to gonadotrophic treatment. 

Differences among species as regards the occurrence of gonadotrophins in body fluids 
are particularly striking. The discovery by Aschheim and Zondek of a gonadotrophin 
(chorionic gonadotrophin, P.U.) in the urine of pregnant women, which led to the 
development of a method • of human pregnancy detection utilizing as test animals, the 
mouse, rabbit and Xenopus respectively, was the fruit of studies carried out on man. 
Comparative studies on other mammals, however, showed that this gonad-stimulating 
agent, which is mainly a luteinizing hormone, occurs normally only in the blood and 
urine of pregnant primates. This exclusiveness is unfortunate as regards the cow and 
goat, since a reliable hormonal test for early pregnancy in these domestic mammals 
would he invaluable. The extension of these comparative studies to the mare revealed 
the presence in the blood,- at certain stages of pregnancy, of another gonadotrophin 
(P.M.S.), like P.U. believed to originate in the placenta but unlike it in that it is a 
powerful follicle-stimulating agent. Thus we have here an example of studies on man 
being profitably extended to at any rate one other form, since as a result of the dis- 
covery of P.M.S. we have a test for pregnancy in the mate and at the same time a rich 
and convenient source of follicle-stimulating gonadotrophin for use in human and 
veterinary medicine. 

The vast majority of mammals do not menstruate: menstruation is restricted among 
mammals to the higher primates, namely the anthropoid apes, baboons and Old World 
monkeys, and we may expect to gain information on the endocrine control of the human 
menstrual cycle chiefly by studies on primates. Apes and monkeys breed relatively 
slowly and are expensive and thus progress in this field is less spectacular than in the case 
of the fundamental work leading to the isolation of the sex hormones. Experiments on 
apes and monkeys are making progress, nevertheless. We may take as an example the 
discovery of oestrogen-deprivation bleeding in the monkey and it is interesting to note 
that although this phenomenon must have been seen by numerous surgeons who had 
removed the ovaries from women its true significance was never realized by them. It 
must be admitted, however, that as regards the endocrine analysis and treatment of such 
conditions as dysmenorrhoea ive are confronted by a serious limitation of the comparative 
method in that the monkey, unlike tlie human, cannot report its' symptoms. 

As a final example of the limitations imposed upon comparative studies by the e.xist- 
ence of species differences, the obscurity even now surrounding the analysis of the 
factors Controlling mammary growth may be cited. In some species, oestrogen is respon- 
sible for the growth of the mammary ducts, progesterone being required for full alveolar 
development. In other species, oestrogen alone seems sufficient to evoke full mammary 
growth. It is not yet known for certain to which category the primates belong. 

(2) Psychological and neural factors . — ^Psychological or neural mechanisms play a far 
more important role in many endocrine processes in man than they do in lower animals 
and It is where such functions are concerned that most caution is necessary in the appli- 
cation to man of the results of animal experiments. The case of lactation at once comes 
to mind in this connexion. Even in the cow, neurological and perhaps psychological 
tactors have an iraponant influence on the “letting down” or release of milk from the 
mammary gland. How much mote therefore must the control of human lactation be 
complicated by neural and psychological factors? Recent research has put at our 
msposal two methods for stimulating lactation in the cow, namelv by administration 
pituitary extracts and of iodinated proteins respectively, the second of 
been Stage of practical application. In addition there has recently 

n!™ of inducmg copious_^lactation in non-pregnant, barren. 
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Advantages of the Comparative Method 

(1) Radical operative procedures. — Operations involving total extirpation of endoaino 
glands, particularly such operations as hypophysectomy, pancreatectomy, parathyroidec- 
tomy and adrenalectomy are hardly possible iii man, but the effects of such operations 
can be observed in animals. Advances in pituitary and adrenal cortex physiology have 
been made possible by extirpation experiments on animals.' In addition, as an out- 
standing example, may be cited the discovery and isolation of insulin, made possible 
by the use of depancreatized dogs. 

Unintentional experiments on man have, of course, frequently occurred in the course 
of surgical operations involving partial or complete removal of endocrine glands, and 
though such operations have often yielded valuable clues', such indications could seldom 
be followed up except on a comparative basis. 

(2) Economy of material. — :Probably the vast majority of endocrine experiments have 
been carried out on small, laboratory rodents. On a body-weight basis we may take 
roughly 3,000 mice as equivalent to a woman. Assuming that the response is roughly 
proportional to body-weight, it follows that the amount of oestradiol necessary to cause 
development of the uterine endometrium of a mouse is about 1/3,000 of that necessaiy 
to do the same in a woman or about 1/25,000 of the amount required for a cow weigh- 
ing 500 kg. 

(3) Saving of time. — Rodents, unlike for instance cats, conveniently breed freely m 
cages and their oestrous cycles and gestation periods ate short when measured on tne 
human time scale. Therefore experiments on the endocrine control of growth, -r^t^ 
duction and lactation can be carried* out on rodents with a minimum or delay, this 
has been of particular importance in the development of methods of bio-assay of hor- 
mones which constitutes an early and essential step in any attack upon a new’ field, cm 
outstanding example is provided by the Allen-Doisy vaginal smear test for cestrogeiuc 
activity, which was one of the most important "of the factors contributing to die isolation 
and chemical characterization of the natural cestrogens. The culmination of die advances 
thus set in train came with the total synthesis of one of the natural cestrogens (equilenin) 
and in the discovery by Dodds and his associates of the synthetic cestrogens, diethylstil- 
boestrol, hexoestrol and dienoestrol. One important link in the chain of events we have 
just been considering resulted from work on the human subject, namely, the discovery by 
Aschheim and Zondek of the presence of relatively large amounts of cestrogeii in human 
pregnancy urine, a discovery ivhich by opening up a source of cestrogens superior to any 
previously known, greatly facilitated their isolation and further chemical study. 

so, however, further comparative work disclosed yet a richer, though quite as convenient, 
source, the urine of the stallion. 

Other species than rodents also have their uses in speeding the progress of endocrine 
research. The growth response of the capon comb to androgens is an example and . 
Berthold’s experiment on six cockerels, described ninety-six years ago, is die ancestor 
of numerous experiments which ultimately led to the isolation and chemical character- 
ization of androsterone and testosterone and to the large-scale preparation of the latter 
from cholesterol. As in the case of the cestrogens, crystalline androgenic hormones are 
now available. 


(4) Long-term experiments . — By the use of experimental animals whose norma! life 
span is small as compared with our own, it is possible to study the effects of procedures 
such as depriv’atioii of endocrine glands or administration of hormones applied over 
periods equivalent to say, twenty or thirty years in the human. Here again the rodent, 
particularly the rat and mouse, is particularly useful. Only thus was it possible to reveal 
the carcinogenic effect of long-term treatment widi oestrogen. 

Use of inbred strains of experimental animals . — A further advantageous feature of 
the use of quickly breeding rodents is that highly inbred, approximately homozygous 
strains of animals can be quickly established, the use of which eliminates from the 
pvneriment much variability of genetic origin which might obscure the effect sought. 
■Vnnahilitv of experimental material is troublesome in, for instance, the study of milk 
secretion and if it were possible to breed goats as rapidly as rats, progress would be 


'The use of inbred material also enables us to study the interaction of hormonal with 
fnrrors 'The strain of recessive dw-arf mice has proved useful in studies of 
.tnr nituitarv growth hormone, while the progress in studies of the relationship 
anterior P'™ and mammary cancer resulting from the development of strains 

S rldsmnt an'sTisceptible mice may also be mentioned. 
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nrevented and cured bv nicotinic acid or amide, since used so successfully in man. “Rat 
pellac’ra”, while confusing the pellagra issue, led to the identification of vitamin lij 
(pyridoxin) which is required by other species, and probably by man. 

Canine blacktongue occurs naturally, but similar oral lesions are sometimes found in 
systemic disease of distinct tetiology, and have been noted in vitamin-A deficiency. Pig 
pellagra simulates necrotic enteritis, and is most easily produced at the age at which 
paratyphoid occurs naturaUy. Lesions of pig pellagra may, however, be set up m the 
absence of paratyphoid infection, while paratyphoid infection can be set up on a com- 
plete diet. The oral mucosa of the dog and the mucosa of the large intestine of the pig 
appear to be susceptible sites for local bacterial invasion, so that either a vitamin deficiency 
or a patliogenic infection can set up similar lesions. 

The Orkney vole is related to the rat, but is herbivorous. A synthetic diet containing 
10% of yeast allows optimum growth in the rat, but is inadequate for the vole. Small 
quantities of grass render the diet completely satisfactory for the vole. The identifica- 
tion of the missing factor or factors may prove important to the nutrition of the domestic 
herbivores. 

Vitamin-B deficiencies provide examples of species, breed and individual differences. 
Chick and her co-workers noted that some pigs learnt to resist the deficiency in experi- 
mental pellagra either by practising coprophagy or by eating their wheat straw bedding. 
Slavin and myself were able to exclude these factors but noted spontaneous recovery in 
several instances. Hughes in California observed that some pigs overcame the deficiency 
by licking yeasts and moulds on the concrete floor' and walls of the sty. The provision 
of a strictly deficient diet, the choice of suitable and presumably susceptible animals, the 
withdrawal of bedding and the prevention of coprophagy are not necessarily adequate 
if one wishes to produce deficiency symptoms in experimental stock. 

Another nutritional, or partly nutritional, problem is enteric disease of the newborn. 
The position in man was summarized recently in the Lancet (1943, ii, 769-770), in which 
attention was drawn to Gale’s tvork in rats. Enteritis is common in the young of domes- 
ticated mammals, and a not dissimilar syndrome appears to be responsible for severe 
losses in netvly hatched chicks. In all these diseases, bacterial infection' appears to be 
mixed or variable. Blakemore, Moore and myself have been able to confirm the early 
studies of Theobald Smith and Paul Howe regarding the importance of colostrum to 
the newborn calf in furnishing certain plasma globulin fractions, and have noted also its 
importance in supplying a rapid and available source of vitamin A. Differences in the 
ability of the human and of the bovine placenta to transmit substances of nutritional or 
immunological importance are well known, but categorical statements to the effect that the 
human baby is independent of colostrum do not appear to have been made on sufficient 
evidence. The reported greater resistance of breast-fed babies to diarrhoea and vomiting is 
significant, and would appear to merit investigation by biocbemical techniques that 
were unavailable twenty years ago. 


Dr. A. T. Fhillipson {Abstract) : To obtain a complete picture of the significance of 
any change in the level of any constituent of the blood, research must extend beyond 
examinations of the blood itself; the level of any constituent of the blood is an indication 
of the rate of exchange of that substance between its source, which is in tire alimentary 
tract unless it is produced in the body, its place of storage, if there is one, and its 
rate of utilization or excretion. 


The importance of comparative work is well illustrated by the study of digestion, for 
although the same agents may exist in all domestic species the relative importance 
of these agents differs considerably, thus herbivores rely largely upon bacteria as a 
means of digesting carbohydrate while carnivores have little need of bacterial digestion. 
One of the important products of bacterial fermentation of carbohydrate is a mixture 
of the lower fatty acids; the quantity of these acids present in the rumen and reticulum 
of sheep when calcukated as g. acetic acid varies from 40 to 80 g. while in 3 horses we 
have found the quantity present in the caecum and colon of animals weighing anoroxi- 
mately 600 kg. to range from 250 to 350 g. These acids are also found in the laree 
intestine of pigs and rabbits. Direct absorption of these acids occurs from the orsrans 
m which they are formed even though, in the case of the sheep, the epithelium throueh 
which they must pass is stratified and squamous, for blood draining the rumen, reticulum 
1 ° °™“siim carries a high concentration of volatile acids while 

blood draining the abomasum and small intestine contains only traces Of the acids 
present, acetic predominates and forms from 60 to 70% of the mixture, the remainder 
eing composed of propionic and butyric acids. Propionic acid is the onlv one of the 
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it must be admitted that our efforts to utilize hormonal treatments for improving lacta- 
tional performance in women, based upon our results with animals, have so far met 
with little success. 

Similarly tlie relation between tlie hormones and the se.\ urge in woman is far more 
complex than in the lower mammals in which tlie urge to mate in the female simply 
results from treatment with ovarian hormones. 

Again, studies on lower mammals and even insects, tliough very fruitful in adding 
to our knowledge of the genesis of hcrmaphrodism may be of little help to the clinician 
confronted by the problem of deciding howto treat a case of human hernnaphrodism 
with its especial social and psychological considerations. 


Dr. John Hammond : Having had considerable experience in the transference of the 
results obtained in one species to another, I am convinced that it is a very useful method 
with which to attack important problems. It is necessary, however, if bad mistakes are 
to be avoided, to understand tlioroughly the physiology' of the species concerned, 
the results obtained in one species are applied to another. There is at present a need 
for more knowledge on the interrelationship between nutrition and endocrinology, for 
example, it has been suggested that the administration of vitamin E assists m cases 
where a deficiency of progesterone occurs in preventing abortion. There are, however, 
no exact experiments on this point. The whole subject of vitamins and trace elements 
in relation to internal secretion needs further exploration. 


Dr. Arthur Walton ; The comparative method may be the only possible approach to 
important problems which affect man. For example, in the analysis of male fertility the 
ultimate criterion of fertilizing capacity is the number of young, or of pregnancies, for 
a given number of matings. For obvious reasons the number of offspring from a rnan 
never exceeds a very small figure and individual births are distributed over a long period. 
The potential fertility of a man at any given time cannot therefore be assessed from his 
breeding record with any high degree of accuracy or statistical significance. 

At one time it was common to assume tliat a male was fertile if a few active spermatozoa 
were found in the ejaculum. 

Investigation of male fertility in rabbits revealed the fact that fertilization by any one 
spermatozoon was an event of very small probability, that the probability of fertilization 
was a function of sperm number and viability, and that the probability only reached, a 
high level if the number of spermatozoa w.ns large. It is now' an established procedure 
to examine the semen of the male partner in childless marriages, whose responsibility 
may be as high as 50% of cases. The clinical tests applied are based upon results obtained 
with experimental animals. 

Similarly, analysis of the endocrinology of spermatogenesis is based upon animal experi- 
mentation. It is important to determine to what extent the number and viability of die 
spermatozoa produced by the testis is dependent upon endo-secretions. The produedon 
of ova by the ovary is clearly dependent upon the level of gonadotrophic hormones in the 
blood, and over a wide range of dosage the number of ova produced is a function of 
the dose. If one ovary is removed surgically in experimental animals, the remaining 
ovary now produces double the normal number of ova, showing that the limit of ovum 
formation is not set by the anatomical limitations of the ovary but by the level of gona- 
dotrophic hormones in the blood-stream. 

In the case of the male,, however, the relationship is not so clear. In the sexually 
mature animal little or no response is obtained from the injection of gonadotrophic 
hormones and recent experiments on rabbits have show'n tliat after hemi-castration the 
output of the remaining testis remains the same. 

Such experiments as described here cannot be done on the human, therefore there 
must be less certainty attached to hormone-therapy applied to this subject. The reaction 
of the human testis may be significantly diiferent from that of the lower animals, but 
it would be unscientific to neglect the results obtained in animals in formulating human 

praxis. 


Mr Alastair N. Worden : The B vitamins furnish many examples of the limitations 
onH uses of the comparative method. The search for the pellagra-preventive factor was 
f-uVrcoraolicated by the study of “rat pellagra . which was .a distinct deficiency. Canine 
CtonP and pig pellagra were, however, analogous to human pellagra, .(nd were 
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DISCUSSION, ON INFECTIVE HEPATITIS, HOMOLOGOUS 

SERUM HEPATITIS AND ARSENOTHERAPY JAUNDICE 

Transmission Experiments in Animals and Man with Material from 

Infective Hepatitis and Homologous Serum Jaundice [A Review] 

Dr. F. O. MacCallum ; It is presumed that the hypothetical virus causing mfective 
hepatitis is the same throughout the world though there may be different strains of it 
and the mode of transmission may differ in various climates. 

The details of the work done in recent years are set out in tabular form. It will be seen 
that positive results have been repotted in only two laboratories, in the pig experiments of 
Andersen and Tulinius in Denmark and the chick embryo and canary experiments of 
Siede and Dresel and their colleagues in Leipzig. 

“As pigs were found to be affected with a form of jaundice resembling epidemic 
infective hepatitis in man in Denmark, the possibility of humans being infected bjt pork 
was examined. Epidemiological studies show that the number of jaundiced pigs delivered 
from the abattoirs have sufficed to explain the epidemics of infective hepatitis in Den- 
mark." This quotation from Andersen’s original paper reveals the basis of his experi- 
ments. He reported that the disease in pigs could be transmitted experimentally to 
young pigs on a quantitatively deficient diet by feeding them livers of jaundiced pigs. 
An increase in the icterus index of the serum and necrosis of liver cells was said to have 
occurred two to four days after feeding the infected livers. None of the pigs died but 
were killed at intervals. The same results were reported following the feeding of duodenal 
juice from human cases of infective hepatitis to supposedly normal pigs. Other workers 
have failed to confirm the results of the Danish workers. Hepatitis is rarely if ever 
seen in pi^ in England. We have recently tried to repeat these experiments at Cam- 
bridge with the help of Mr. Venn of the Field Laboratories, Institute of Animal Patho- 
logy. Liver from fatal cases of acute yellow atrophy (either presumed infective hepatitis 
or following arsenotherapy) was suspended in nasal washings and duodenal juice from 
patients with infective hepatitis in the pre-icteric stage or on the first day of jaundice. 
'Xhe suspension was fed to 14 young pigs maintained on a quantitatively reduced diet. 
The results were entirely negative. 

The Leipzig workers have reported deaths in chick embryos following inoculation on 
to the chorioallantoic membrane of duodenal juice collected in the pre-icteric stage of 
infeaive hepatitis and infection of canaries inoculated with filtered urine or duodenal 
juice collected at the same stage of the disease. The urine which is said to infect canaries 
produces no change in the chick embry'os whilst blood which from human experiments 
may be presumed to be infected does not affect either chick embryo or canary. Numerous 
other workers have failed to confirm these results in the chick embryo and we have 
failed to infect 20 English canaries. 

It thus appears that a universally satisfactory experimental animal has not yet been 
encountered. 

The results of experiments in human volunteers indicate that blood from patients with 
infective hepatitis in the pre-icteric stage and up to two days after the appearance of 
jaundice is infective for man. Duodenal juice also appears to contain the infective 
agent in the pre-icteric stage. Neither of these findings indicates the portal of exit 
virus, but they suggest that both urine and faeces might contain the infective agent. 
_ The animal experiments with material from cases of so-called homologous serum 
jaundice have been entirely negative. 

From the experiments of Findlay and Martin in human volunteers one would deduce 
that there was an icterogenic agent in the nasal secretions of their cases of homologous 
June — Exper. IIed. 1 
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three which is recognized to be a glycogen precursor, consequently, in animals at grass, 
the exogenous supply of carbohydrate is small unless a significant part of the carbohydrate 
is transported to the small intestine from the rumen in the form of bacterial polysaccha- 
ride. In any case the nutritional problem which arises is intriguing and some light is 
thrown on the apparent ease witli which ketogenic conditions occur in ruminants for both 
acetic and butyric acids are ketogenic, especially when the liver is low in glycogen. In 
this respect the question arises whether or not the ketone bodies themselves ate toxic, 
for organs such as the heart and mammary gland arc capable of destroying considerable 
quantities of /3-hydroxybutyric acid. 


Mr. John B. Brooksby : The study of the endocrine function of die placenta is a good 
example of an undertaking which cannot be dealt with directly in all species. It will 
be interesting to see if the anatomical variation of the maternal and foetal circulauon 
barrier in different species is correlated with the endocrinological funcdons. Newton 
and others have demonstrated that, in rodents at least, the placenta is associated with the 
hormonal control of many of the changes of late pregnancy, notably the development 
of the mammary gland, the maintenance of an abnormal body-weight until term, .ind 
the parturient alterations in the pelvic girdle. It is difficult to see how such data could 
be obtained without the use of the experimental animal. 


Dr. R. L. Worrall ; Limitations of the comparative method ate well iUustmted by ffia- 
rrhoea and vomiting of infants, a disease which cannot be traced to one specific organism 
by means of bacterial cultivation and animal inoculation. Organisms which are non- 
pathogenic in the adult human intestine, e.g. strains of B. coli or enterococd, 
to be pathogenic to infants under certain gastro-intestinal conditions. The vvork of E. h. 
Gale at Cambridge indicates that in some infants a streptococcus causes diarrhaa Md 
vomiting through the formation of toxic amines in the lower bowel, when bacterial fer- 
mentation of sugar produces there an abnormally high degree of acidity. 

Such hyperacidity in the lower bowel appears to arise when conditions in the swmach 
and upper intestine permit an excessive growth of sugar-fermenting bacteria. Twenty 
years ago, W. M. Marriott showed that cow’s milk, in taking up three times as much acid 
as human milk, creates hypo-acidity in the artificially fed infant’s stomach, and so pro- 
motes there the growth of bacteria which would otherwise be inhibited by the acidity 
of the gastric juice. In this connexion, Azim el Gholmy has recendy found that 
B. coli could frequently be isolated from the gastric and duodenal content’s of Egyptian 
infants suffering from diarrhoea, but not of healthy infants. 

I am at present investigating a chemotherapeutic compound which is bacteriostatic to 
a wide range of the intestinal flora. But if the administration of this compound ciues 
diarrhoea and vomiting of infants, I shall not be able to point to one particular organism 
as the cause of the disease. The problem awaits a final solution from those who can adapt 
the comparative method to diis serious disease of infants. 


Dr. W. R. Wooldridge said that the comparative method enabled an investigator to 
piece together the series of results obtained from experiments upon distinct but related 
problems. From the results of individual experimental analyses, not always made even 
on the same species of animal, a comprehensive picture of the complex, dynamic equi- 
libria of a living system could be built up and then tested as a whole. 
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Dr. F. O. MacCallum: It is presumed that the hypothetical virus causiug infective 
hepatitis is the same throughout the world though there may be different strains of it 
and the mode of transmission may differ in various climates. 

The details of the work done in recent years are set out in tabular form. It will be seen 
that positive results have been reported in only two laboratories, in the pig experiments of 
Andersen and Tulinius in Denmark and the chick embry'o and canary experiments of 
Siede and Dresel and their colleagues in Leipzig. 

“As pigs were found to he tuffected with a form of jaundice resembling epidemic 
infective hepatitis in man in Denmark, the possibility of humans being infected by pork 
was examined. Epidemiological studies show that the number of jaundiced pigs delivered 
from the abattoirs have sufficed to explain the epidemics of infective hepatitis in Den- 
mark.” This quotation from Andersen’s original paper reveals the basis of his experi- 
ments. He reported that the disease in pigs could be transmitted experimentally to 
young pigs on a quantitatively deficient diet by feeding them livers of jaundiced pigs. 
An increase in the icterus index of the serum and necrosis of liver cells was said to have 
occurred nvo to four days after feeding the infected livers. None of the pigs died but 
were killed at intervals. The same results were reported following the feeding of duodenal 
juice from human cases of infective hepatitis to supposedly normal pigs. Other workers 
have failed to confirm the results of the Danish workers. Hepatitis is rarely if ever 
seen in pigs in England. We have recently tried to repeat these e.xperiments at Cam- 
bridge with the help of Mr. Venn of the Field Laboratories, Institute of Animal Patho- 
logy. Liver from fatal cases of acute yellow atrophy (either presumed infective hepatitis' 
or following arsenotherapy) was suspended in nasal washings and duodenal juice from 
patients with infective hepatitis in ^e pre-icteric stage or on the first day of jaundice. 
The suspension was fed to 14 young pigs maintained on a quantitatively reduced diet. 
The results were entirely negative. 

The Leipzig workers have reported deaths in chick embryos following inoculation on 
to the chorioallantoic membrane of duodenal juice collected in the pre-iaeric stage of 
infeaive hepatitis and infection of canaries inoculated with filtered urine or duodenal 
juice collected at the same stage of the disease. The urine which is said to infect canaries 
produces no change in the chick embryos whilst blood which from human experiments 
may be presumed to be infeaed does not affect either chick embryo or canarv. Numerous 
other workers have failed to confirm these results in the chick embrvo and we Vni.-,. 
faded to infect 20 EngUsh canaries. 

It thus appears that a universally satisfactory experimental animal has not vet been 
encountered. ^ 

_ The results of experiments in human volunteers indicate that blood from patients vrith 
^eaive hepamis in the pre-icteric stage and up to two days after the appearance of 
jaundice is infective for man. Duodenal juice also appears to contain the infective 
agent in the pre-icteric stage. Neither of these findings indicates the portal of e.xit 
ot me virus, but they suggest that both urine and fEces might contain the infective agent. 
_ Ihe animal experiments with material from cases of so-called homologous serum 
jaundice have been entirely negative. 

From the experiments of Findlay and Manin in human volunteers one would deduce 
mat mere was an icterogenic agent in the nasal secretions of their cases of homologous 
. June — Exper. JIed. 1 
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serum j.iundicc. The agent is, present in the serum in tlie pre-icteric stage and has been 
isolated from the serum of a presumed case as long as seven days after the appearance 
of jaundice but was absent sixty-six days after the onset of jaundice. The agent which 
has been found in |doo1s of supposedly' normal human serum is capable of surviving 
a temperature of 56° C. for an liour but is inactivated by radiauon with ultraviolet 
light.^ There is suggestive evidence that the agent may be cultivated in tissue cultures 
of minced chick embryo. 

There are many debatable points in favour of and against the identity of infeedve 
hepatitis and homologous scrum jaundice but there is no conclusive evidence one way 
or the other. .It is essential to find a satisfactory susceptible experimental aniinal before 
much further knowledge can be obtained. 
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INFECTIVE HEPATITIS 


ANI.MAL TRANSMISSION EXPERIMENTS 


Author 

ANDERSEN 

and 

TULINIUS 

( 1937 * 38 , 

Denmark) 


Material 


Duodenal wash- 
ings 
Blood 


Livers 


Livers 


Rats 

Rat 

Liver 


Not stated 


Source 

Alan, in initial stage 
of disease 

Alan, in initial stage 
of disease 
Pigs with porcine 
hepatitis 

Pigs fed duodenal 
washings 
Fed on porcine 
hepatitis livers 
Found in sty of a 
jaundiced pig 
Pig fed human 
duodenal ;ujce 

Not stated 


Animals inoculated Route 
Pigs on reduced diet Per os 


Result 

T>TicaI liver lesions 


Pigs on reduced diet 

I.V. 

Pigs on reduced diet 

Per os 

Rats 

Injected 

Pigs 

Per os 

1 pig 

Per 05 

Rats 

Per 05 

Guinea-pigs, hens 
chor.all. memb. 

Per 05 


1 pos., 1 neg. 

Tipical liver lesions 

1 positive not 
able . . 

Typical lesions 


Typical Uver lesions 

Fatal to rats and 3 p^- 
sages but not repeat 
able 

Negative 

Negative 


Lesions in pigs fed with human material were somewhat less severe as the infection caused by feeding 
duodenal juice is presumably less massive.** 


CAAIERON 
(1943, Palestine) 


DRESEL, 
MEDING, 
WEINECK 
(1943, Leipzig) 


FINDLAY, ^ 
DUNLOP and 
brown (1931, 
England) 


Whole blood, 
plasma, leuco- 
cytic sediment 


Nasopharyngeal 

washings 

Whole blood and 
serum 

7 urines 

1 urine 

9 urines 

Duodenal fluid 
and urine 

Blood 

Duodenal juice 
and infected 
canary livers 

Blood 

Nasopharj-ngcal 

washings 

Blood 

Blood 

Nasophar>*ngcal 

w'ashings 

Blood 


Pre-icteric pyrexial, Alonkej-s, guinea-pigs,T.C., S.C., Negative 
icteric pyrexial, ^ dogs, mice, rats, I.N., I. 

icteric non-pyrexia hamsters, chick Cardiac, 

embryos I.Hep., 

I.P. 

Cases of mf, hep. Alice, guinea-pigs I.N., I.P., Negative 


Cases of inf. hep. 6 horses 

Pre-icteric or first-day Canaries 
jaundice 

Pre-icteric or first-day Canaries 
jaundice . ^ . 

Seventh-day jaimdicc Canaries 


or relapse 

3 patients 

Canaries 


Canaries 

Infective hepatitis 

Chor all. memb. 

4 pre-icteric ; 1 first- 

10 AI, rnulatta 

day jaundice 

1 case prc-ictcnc 

2 M, rnulatta 

Pre-icteric stage 
Pre-icteric and 

Alice, rats 
Rabbits 

icteric stages 

Icteric stage 

Rabbits 

Icteric stage 

Guinea-pigs 


I.Al. 

Negative 

I.M. 

2 to 3 passages 

LAI. 

9 passages 

I.M. 

Negative 

I.Al. 

(1) Both positive. iZmi 
3) Duodenal, amteat 
only was positive 

I.Al. 

Negative , c 

Death of embryo 4 to « 
days 

I.P. 

Negative 

“ Sprayed ’* Negative 

I.P., I.C. 

Negative 

I.V. 

Negative 

I. Trach- 
eal 

Negative 

Scarifica- 
tion, I.P. 

Negative 
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AKIAiAL TRANSMISSION EXPERIMENTS (fomd.) 


Author 


Material 


FINDLAY, ■'S^hole blood 
MacCALLUM, scrum, nasal 
MURGATROYD washings, 
(1939, England) fasces, urine 


Source 

Prc-ictcric and first- 
day jaundice 


A nimal s inoculatcd Route Result 

Af. mulattat C. I.C., I.N., Negative . 

athiopst hedgehogs, S.C., Per 


dogs, cats, ferrets, 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
field voles, rats, 
mice, fowl, pigeons. 
Chor.all. memb. 


os, I.P. 


Duodenal con- Prc-ictcric and first- 6 pigs 
tents and blood day jaundice 


Per 05 and Negative 
injection 


HOYLE (1943, 
England) 

LAINERl 
(1941, Vienna) 
SIEDE and * 

LUZ (1943, Leipzig) 


Blood, nasophar- Pre-icieric and first- Guinea-pigs and mice I.N., I.P., Negative 
yngeal washings day jaundice I.C. 

Liver and spleen Fatal case Chor.all. memb. Negative 

“ Extensive animal experiments were negative.” 


Duodenal juice Early in disease 


Chor.aU. memb. 


Duodenal juice First-day jaundice Chor.all. memb. 


SIEDE and 
MEDING 
<1941, Leipzig) 

VAN ROOYEN Bile and stomach 
and GORDON washings 
(1942,hUddle 
East)! 


Whole blood 


Death of embryo in 4 to 
5 dai-s. 1 to 8 pas- 
sages. 

Death of embryo in 4 
^toodays. 3 passages 


Icteric stage 


Febrile pre-ictcric 
and early icteric 


Alice, white rats, 
jerboas, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, 

C. tsthiops, 
Ab>'ssinian baboons, 
1 young pig, 

3 kittens 

Alice white ra^, 
jerboas, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, 

C. athiops, 
Ab>’ssinian baboons, 
X young pig, 

3 kittens 


Per os Negative 


I.C., Int. Negative 
Comeal, 

I.V., I.P., 

S.C., 

Int. Test 


Author 
CAMERON 
<1943, Palestine) 


HUAUN TRANSMISSIONS 
Alaterial Source No, inoculated 

serum Second-day jaundice 1 

(2) Blood and From (l).stage not 1 

nasal washings stated 

(3) 1 c.c. serum Pyrexia! stage 5 

' or 2-0 cc. 

whole blood 


(4) Bed bugs Fed on cases of infec- Number not stated 


LAINER 
<1940, Vienna) 


300 c.c. blood 
from each of - 


300 c.c. duo- 
denal juice 
from — 


VAN ROOYEN 1 pint blood 

and GORDON 

not experimental 

(1942, Aliddle 

East) 

VOEGT 
(1942, 

Ger man y) 


tive hepatitis 
15 patients with infec- Number not stated 
live hepatitis three 
to ten days after 
appearance of 
jaundice 

15 patients as above Number not staled 


Few hours before 
onset of symptoms 


Duodenal juice 
Blood scrum 
Blood serum 


Pre-icieric stage 
Prc-icieric stage 
Pre-ictcric stage 


Plasma 
Urine 
Hamiolysed 
erythrocytes 

Positive — Rise in serum bilirubin with symptoms or evidence of liver 
function tests. ^ 


Pre-icieric stage 
Pre-ictcric stage 
Prc-ictcric stage 


Route Result 

I.M. Jaundice 35th day 

Not stated Neg. at 42nd day 

Not stated (a) 1 jaundice, one 

month, (b) 1 ? posi- 
tive at one month, 
jaundice at six 
months, (c) 3 jaun- 
dice at 2 to 6 months 
Bile Negative 

Transfus- Negative 
ion 


Introduced Negative 
into duo- 
denum 

by, 

catheter 

Trans- Negative 
fusion 


5-0 c.c. 

per os 
5-0 c.c. 

s.c. 

5*0 C.C. 

I.M. 
I.Al. 
Per os 
Per os 


2 jaundice, 2 positive 
Positive 
Positive 
•> 

1 positive 


damage measured by liver 


Author 

FINDLAY and 
MARTIK (1943, 
Africa) 


Material 
Not stated 


HOMOLOGOUS SERUM JAUNDICE 
animal EXPERIMENTS 
Source Animals inoculated 

Yellow-fever vaccine Alice, guinea-pigs, 
jaundice patients rats, rabbits, 2 

horses, baboons, 
cercopithecus, 
ccrcocebus and 
colobus monkeys 


Route Results 
Not stated Negative 
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Author 

-FOX a aU 
(1042, Brazil) 


ANIMAL EXPERIMENTS {comd.) 


* Alatcrial 

Source 

Animals inoculated 

Route Results 

Icterogenic 

ycllow-fcvcr 

vaccine 


Baby chicks, 
guinea-pigs, 

Af. miilatta 

Not stated Negative 

Blood serum and 

Early stage of illness 

Rabbits, mice. 

Not suied Negative 

urine 

in ycllow-fcvcr 
vaccine jaundice 

guinea-pigs, 

Af. mulaiia. 

Not stated Negative 

Liver 

Fatal case 

Chor.all. memb. 


MacCALLUM Blood 
and BAUER 
(1044, England) 


Ycllow-fcvcr vaccine ‘^Micc, rats, ^nea- I.C., I.M., Negauve 
jaundice, twenty- pigs, rabbits, AX. I. Cardiac, 

four to forty-eight mulaitat Syrian per os, 

hours* jaundice hamster S.C., l.P. 


Liver and spleen 

Serum 

Bile-stained 
duodenal juice 

Serum 

Serum 


Fatal case yellow- . 
fever vaccine 
jaundice 

Alumps convalescent 
plasma jaundice, 
pre-ictcric stage 

Alumps convalescent 
plasma jaundice 
pre-ictenc stage 
Alumps convalescent 
plasma jaundice 
Homologous serum 
jaundice 


Mice, rats, guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, M, 
mulasta, Syrian 
hamster 

Alice, rats, guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, M. 
mulatta» Syrian 
hamster • 

A/. muJatta 


2 horses 

Canaries, 

Chor.aJJ. memb. 


I.C., I.M., Negative 
I.- Cardiac, 


per os, 

S.C, I.P. 

I.C., I.M.. Negative 
L Cardiac, 
per os, 

S.C., I.P. 

Per os Negauve 


I.V. Negative 

I.Al. Negative 


OLIPHANT, 
GILLIAAl and 
LARSON 
(1943, U.S.A.) 


Icterogenic 
yellow fever 
vaccine 


Serum 


Aionkej's, pigs, rab- Not stated Negauve 
bits, guinea-pigs, 
white rats, Swiss 
mice, cotton rats, 
hamsters 

Cases of ycJJow-fcver AlonJeeys, pigs, rab- Not stated Negauve 
vaccine jaundice biu, guinea-pigs, 
white rats, Swiss 
mice, cotton rats, 
hamsters 


HUAIAN TRANSAIISSIONS 


Author 

FINDLAY and 
MARTIN 
(1943, West 
Africa) 


MacCALLUM 
and BAUER 
(1944, England) 


Material 

Nasopharyngeal 

washings 


(1) Serum 


(1) Serum 

(1) Serum 

Tissue cultures of 
this serum 

(2) Serum 
(2) Serum 


Tissue culture 
of (2) ^ 
Chick embryo 
passage of 
serum (2) 


Source No. inoculated Route Results 


Twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours after 
onset of jaundice 
following ycllow- 
fcvcr vaccine 

3 

I.N. 1 

1 jaimdicc 30 

1 jaundice 50 dap 

Seventh-day jaundice 
in a case of homo- 
logous serum jaun- 
dice 

5 

S.C. 2 jaundiced 

(0-5 C.C.) 

Seventh-day jaundice 
in a case of homo- 
logous serum jaim- 
dice 

5 

I.N, 1 jaundice 

(1*0 c.c.) 1 positive 

Sixty-six days after 
onset of jaundice 
above 

5 

S.C Negative 

One hundred and forty- 
one days after onset 
of jaundice above 

5 

S.C. Negative 

9th subculture 
(dilution 100 of 
original serum 

5 

S.C 2 positive 

Pooled human scrum 
from blood bank 
(65 litres) 

11 

S.C. (0*5 4 jaundice 

to 2*0 2 positive 

C.C.) 

Fooled human serum 
from blood bank 
(65 litres) 

5 

I.N. 1 ? positive 

(2*0 C.C.) (not jaundiced) 

10th subculture 

5 

S.C. Negative 

4th to 7th passage 

5 

I.N., S.C. Negative 


Positive = 
?Positive « 


rained rise in level of serum bilirubin with sjuiptoms but no clinical jaundice after same 
^Sadon period as cases that became jaundiced. 

rise in level of scrum bUirubm without symptoms, after same incubation period 
fSses that became jaundiced. 
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HOMOLOGOUS SERUM JAUNDICE 


HUMAK TRANSMISSION 


Author 

OLIPHANT, 
GILLIAM, 
LARSON 
(1943, U.S*A.) 


Material 

(1) Icterogeziic yellow-fever vaccine 

(2) Above vacciiie heated at 56® C. for 30 minutes 

(3) Above vaccine radiated 2i hours with U.V.L. — 
1 hour at 2,650 A units and li hours at 2,537 
A units 

(4) Pooled serum of 0 cases of jaundice in (1) dil. 1/5 

(5) Pooled serum of 9 cases of jaundice in (1) diL 1/3 

(6) Pooled weeUy specimens of a mUd case in (1) 1/3 

(7) Pooled weekly specimens of a mild case in (4) 

(8) Pooled weekly spedmens of a severe case in (1) 

1/3 . - j t 

(9) Pooled weekly specimens m a moderately severe 
case in (1) 1/3 

(10) Pooled weekly specimens in the pre-ictenc s tage 
in 1 case in (1) 

(11) Single specimen of same patient as in (10) taken 
two and a half months after jaundice had sub- 
sided 


No. inoculated 

Route 

Jaundice 

50 

S.C. 

12 

10 

S.C. 

2 

10 

S.C. 

0 


10 

s.a 

.■> 

20 

S.C. , 

6 

10 

S.C. 

0 

10 

S.C. 

0 

20 

S.C. 

3 

20 

S.C. 

1 

14 

S.C. 

4 

15 

S.C. 

0 


I.C. = Intracerebral ; I.N. = Intrarrasal ; I.P. = Intraperitoncal ; S.C. = Subcutaneous ; I. Hep. = Intrc- 
hepatic ; I.V. = Intravenous ; I-IiL = Intramuscular J I. test, = Intratesticular. 


Homologous Serum Hepatitis 

Dr. A. M. McFarlan described some of the findings in a study which the American 
Red Cross-Han-ard Unit had made of an outbreak of hepatitis following mumps con- 
valescent plasma. This outbreak and others had shown that occasional batches of serum 
or plasma gave rise to hepatitis about three months after inoculation in up to 50% of 
those inociuated. Although epidemiological findings and the study of groups of cases 
revealed some differences between infective hepatitis and homologous serum hepatitis, 
it was not possible to make a diSerential diagnosis in the individual case. It was there- 
fore important that reports of cases of supposed homologous serum hepatitis should 
record the results of a search for cases of Infective hepatitis in contacts and of an attempt 
to trace the source of the serum or plasma used. It was even more important that these 
investigations should be made where the transfusion of whole blood appeared to be 
the cause of the hepatitis, since the case against the whole blood was so far not proven. 

An account of the outbreak will shortly be published. (Beeson, P. B., Chesney, G., 
and McFarlan, A. M.; McFarlan, A. M., and Chesney, G.; Hawley, W. L., McFarlan, 
A. M., and Steigman, A. J., with hIcMichael, J., and Dible, J. — three papers in the 
press.) 


Post-Arsphenamine Jaundice 

Major James Marshall, R.A.M.C. {Command Venereologist, Eastern Command and' 
London District) ; Hepatitis and jaundice occur at aU stages of acquired and congenital 
syphilis. As a complication of treatment, jaundice was described even before the days of 
arsenic. Jaundice can appear at any time during the arsenical treatment of syphilis, 
but there are cenain times at which it tends to occur most frequently. First, there is a 
hepatitis seen about the sixth to fifteenth day after the first arsenical injection, and often 
only a part of a general toxico-dermal (Milian’s) reaction.' Secondly, there is the delayed 
hepatitis, with greatest incidence about one hundred days after the start of treatment. 

Both types of hepatitis can occur during or after the rapid treatment (five to thirty 
days) and in the long treatment of syphilis. It is possible for a patient to have an early 
and a delayed hepatitis with either type of treatment. 

Early hepatitis. — The early hepatitis which occurs about the ninth day of treatment 
is cominoner in intensive than in long treatment. It varies in severity from an increase 
in urobilinogen excretion found on routine examination to a frank icterus, hut is usually 
mild and_ transient. Lloyd Jones and Maitland of the British Navv had three such early 
cases of jaundice in 100 intensive treatments with Mapharside of fifteen to thirty days’ 
duration. __Myers stated that the American Army in Britain had six early hepatitis 
cases in 750 twenty-day intensive treatments for early syphilis. All U.S. cases were 
acetmpanied by evidence of a toxico-dermal reaction of sensitization. The percentage 
incidence is mmkedly lower in the American series although the dosage of arsenoxide 
was generally higher than in the British Navy series of Lloyd Jones and Maitland. An 
was that the Americans had a high carbohydrate and protein 
UZU g./day) diet whereas the British were on standard rations. The assumption is 
now ever, that this type of hepatitis is a true toxic arsenical reaction. 
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Delayed hepatitis. — The delayed jaundice- or hepatjtis of the twelfth to seventeenth 
week after arsenical treatment starts is the commonest variety and is what is generally 
known as post-arsphenamine jaundice. This can occur in the treatment of any type 
or stage of syphilis in the adult. ... . . ■ • • 

Clinically post-arsphenamine jaundice is indistinguishable from infective hepatitis, 
biochemically no significant difference between the two has been shown so far, an 
pathologically Dible and hlciMichael have demonstrated by liver biopsy that the 
changes in the liver are the same in both diseases. Post-arsphenamine jaiin ice varies 
in severity from the mildest form with the faintest icterus and minimal symptoms o 
a fatal acute v'ellow atrophy. Abortive or subclinical hepatitis is quite common. 

Astiolocy 

Hcpato-reciineiice.—Mi\i-dn’s theory that jaundice -coincident with ^ 

a hepato-recurrence of syphilis is not really tenable. If it vyere true one .' P 

sometimes to find other evidence of relapse apart from the liver. Such ■, 

seen, however, and unless all anti-syphilis treatment is suspended for a 
during or after hepatitis there is no evidence that the complication attects 
prognosis of syphilis , one way or the other. Although bismuth treatmen , • P 
ought to continue through hepatitis there is good evidence clinical an 
that arsenic should be suspended until the liver has completely recovere • _ 
Hepatitis occurring as part of a mucocutaneous relapse of syphilis is a 
and is not a contra-indication to the use of arsenicals. , , 

Arsenic. — It is certain that arsenic itself has some part in the mtiology 
post-arsphenamine jaundice, but it is not the prime factor w i^een 

be the most important. Increasing the total dose of .ysenic over a 
shown by Curtis to increase the incidence of jaundice. He quotes iron 
of the Whitechapel Clinic where an increase m dosage from 

arsphenamine in a thirteen-week course caused an increase in jaundice inciae 

7 or 8% to 25 to 30%. ' . , ■ r -a ir-ctcid of neoars- 

. Marked reduction of the dose of arsenm by the use of incidence 

phenamine, the drug commonly used in Britain, _ has been said to reduce i 
of jaundice. It is my own impression and this is confirmed by some " ? adequate 

thal in the long treatment of syphi is when .ysenoxide is used in ^ change 

dosage, that is by twice weekly injections of the full dose, there is no s*?">""";tnnda?d 
in incidence of jaundice. In the British Army, a reduction in ^ ^„,n,ine 

ten-week course of arsenical ti^atment froin a total of about 6 g. f 
to about 4 g. had no obvious effect in reducing the incidence of jaundice. (A 
of four such courses is given in early syphilis.) No particular brand to 

neoarsphenamine has ever been incriminated in any of my clinics as especially ua 

^''Ffl“^/;miribi‘hiV/dence.--Post-arsphenani^ jaundice has long been observed to par^M 

in rate of incidence the infective hepatitis rate in the non-syphilitic Popnla“on 
was noted by Ruge in Germany and by many others The syphilitic is, boweve^ 
more liable, possibly twenty to forty times more liable, to jaundice than he om 
healthy person. This is true at the present time as has been shown by hhtchelU 
Canadian Army in Britain. The incidence of post-arsphenamine jaundice is mm 
to rhe fn times of economic stress, with consequent dietary deficiency, as was pointed put 

'’^AT\hisV£ vve'La'yreMll that in places such as West Africa ''’h^ *e staple dmt 
fc verv low in protein the incidence of all types of liver disease is very high. The prese 
iLreaL in inadence of jaundice began in my area. Eastern England, in eariy 19 . 

hisrhest level about mid 1942, and has remained high ever since. The rat 
’'rUe was nit tlL m all areas. It was first observed south and southwest o 

-inrl n little later in London itself. Marked rise in incidence was only obviou 
London and a ig^2 in 1943. The incidence varies enormously m 

m the e different parts of the country and has varied in my area from about 

different Cl * different places at the same time. 

20 to ubout . ^ ig tliat the incidence of jaundice in civil V.D. clinics and 

nnel'in the same area is very much lower than in the military clinics 
in R.A.F. perso treatment, drugs, and methods of sterilization of equipment 

although the ro -piie incidence of jaundice in officers is at least as high as 

are not materially . , counterpart of the officer, the private patient, practically 

in soldiers. In peacetime 

never got jaundice. ngt.arsphenamine jaundice. The incidence in my own female 
Women seldom get p 50/ . The Service women under my direct care 

clinics, civil and mihta y.^^^ syringes, 

are treated exactly 
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Sulphydryl aiiiitio-acids. There is no doubt that diet is an important factor in the 
problem of post-arsphenatnine jaundice. Whipple and others have demonstrated the 
protective powers of sulphur-containing amino-acids against liver damage ..after the 
administration of chloroform and other liver poisons. Working under the direction of 
Professor John Beattie, I have carried out a number of experiments to assess the value 
of the sulphur-containing amino-acids as prophylactic agents against post-arsphenamine 
jaundice. The majority of syphilitics who get jaundice get it at or about the hundredth 
day or about the time of the eleventh injection of arsenic under the army routine scheme. 
Prophylactic treatment was started before the peak of incidence and was carried beyond 
it. ^Control cases were also observed, and in this group the incidence of jaundice at 
about the hundredth day was about 50%. The materials used in the experiments were: 
(1) Papain digest of pure casein; (2) digest with added cystine; (3) pure cystine; 
(4) pure methionine. 

The papain digest alone was of no value. Digest plus cystine and pure cystine \vere 
effective, and methionine is also effective although this experiment is not yet complete. 

The results can be summarized by saying that so far as I have gone, the incidence 
of hepatitis has not been reduced, but that the time of appearance of jaundice can be 
altered, and this is imponant from the point of view of the syphilis treatment as 1 shall 
explain later. In the successful experiments with digest plus cystine and pure cystine about 
50% of patients showed minimal signs of hepatitis around the hundredth day, but these 
signs were transitory and arsenical treatment continued to the twentieth injection, i.e. to the 
end of the second treatment phase. After cessation of prophylaxis and when the third 
treatment phase began, these same patients developed post-arsphenamine jaundice. The 
jaundice was treated with the protective amino-acids and it was of interest to note that 
those who were protected with cystine alone did not respond to cystine treatment for the 
jaundice, but did respond to treatment with digest plus cystine. 

The explanation suggested is that the important amino-acid is methionine, which 
was a constituent of the digest, and that cystine may have a limited action in sparing 
methionine. 

The work with pure methionine is not yet far enough advanced to give any final 
results, but it can be said that the incidence of hepatitis at the hundredth day has been 
reduced. 

The value of these seemingly inconclusive results is this:' The partial protection 
afforded these men enabled them to have their first ttventy arsenical injections regularly 
and without interruption by jaundice. This would certainly enhance their chance of 
a- rapid cure of their syphilis which is jeopardized if arsenical treatment is interrupted 
at about ther eleventh injection as is the case when jaundice appears at the usual time. 

Syringe infection . — Until recently syringes in my clinics and most others have been 
sterilized by washing in running water followed by immersion in methylated spirits. 
The possibility of transmission of an infective agent by syringes used for intravenous 
injection of arsenic has been suggested. There are many pointers that this is the case. 
In order to try to prove the point some patients with syphilis at one of my hospitals were 
each given a special new syringe and needle, boiled before and after injections, and 
used by no other patient. Many patients were started but postings reduced the number 
who continued for sufficient time to be relevant to only si.x cases. Not one developed 
jaundice at or about one hundred days after treatment started. The incidence in controls 
was 50%. 

One of the six is interesting.- He had his first injection on 26.5.43. His eleventh and 
twelfth injections were given at a civil clinic while he was on leave on 2 and 8.9.43. 
They were given with a syringe used for other patients and sterilized in methylated 
spirits. Subsequent injections were given with his own syringe. Eighty-three davs after 
his first injection at the civil clinic he showed signs of liver damage and subsequently 
became jaundiced. 

Again, in my records I have found cases coming into my clinic after treatment in other 
areas where jaundice incidence is low, and developing jaundice while under my care. In 
eight such cases jaundice developed between 190 and 405 days after the first arsenical 
injection. The lapse between the first injection at my clinic, where incidence is high, 
and the first sign of jaundice lay between 89 and 110 days. This is certainly suggestive 
of an infection occurring on changing clinics. The same phenomenon has been noted 
at another of my hospitals. 

I have also seen and heard of non-syphilitic patients who, given intravenous injections 
of drugs of various kinds with syringes from venereal diseases departments, have developed 
jaundice about a hundred days later. ‘ 

Differences betzeeen infective hepatitis and post-arsphenamine jaundice . — ft would 
appear that the only outstanding difference betiveen post-arsphenamine jaundice and 
intective hepatitis is in length of incubation period and in mode of spread. 

JuxE — ^E. xper. Med. 2 
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The incubation or latent period for post-arsphenaminc. jaundice is about one hundred 
days and spread is probably by infected syringes. In infective hepatitis the incubation 
period is about thirty days, spread is probably by droplet infection, and according to 
Pickles an immunity is' conferred comparable with that after measles. 

Professor Beattie and 1 have noted in one hospital where post-arsphenaraine jaundice 
and infective hepatitis cases are treated in the same ward a number of instances where 
post-arsphenaminc jaundice cases have had another attaek of jaundice about thirty days 
after they left hospital. This, and other evidence, suggested that they had been infected 
witli infective hepatitis, or thirty-day jaundice, while in hospital. None of the cases 
- of infective hepatitis relapsed aher leaving hospital. If our assumption is correct it 
would mean that an attack of post-arsphenamine jaundice confers no immunity against 
infective hepatitis. 

Su.M.\r.\RY 

Post-arsphenamine jaundice has. an incubation period of about one hundred days 
and is probably due to a combination of factors: (1) An infective factor introduced by 
syringe; (2) dietetic deficiency of protein with emphasis on sulphur-containing amino- 
acids; (3) arsenic. 

Its control lies in: (1) Proper sterilization of syringes in venereal diseases clinics; 
(2) increase in diet, particularly in protein. 

As far as treatment of established jaundice is concerned, I wish to say emphaticallv 
that the high carbohydrate and low fat and protein diet advocated in the past and used 
still by the majority of doctors is quite useless. The best results are obtained with a high 
protein, high calorie diet, chosen at the discretion of the patient, supplemented by two 
pints of dried or fresh milk and an egg, dried or fresh, each day. 
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Hepatitis Following Yellow-Fever Vaccinations 

Lt.-Colonel Theodore L. Badger, U.S.A.M.C. : The epidemic of hepatitis in die United 
States Army that followed the preventive inoculations with yellow-feixr vaccine appeared 
simultaneously in whatever part of the world United States Troops were stationed in the 
spring and early summer of 1942. Northern Ireland was tire cmitre of nearly all c.ises 
appearing in the United Kingdom, but what occurred there was merely a sample of the 

outbreaks of jaundice in other theatres. The General Hospital cared for 1.318 cases 

of the disease on. its wards from May 21, 1942, up to December 21, althou<»h the height 
of the epidemic had passed by mid-August. ’ ® 

The clinical picture of this acute hepatitis was marked by a subacute course, where 
symptomatic mildness was no consistent index of the severity of liver damage. The onset 
was one of gastro-intestinal complaints, of^nausea and vomiting, variable abdominal pain, 
exhausting fatigue, grpt loss of weight, joint pains, and finally by the sudden appear- 
ance of dark brown urine and jaundiced eyes. A marked bradveardia, low' blood-pressure, 
striking absence of fever throughout the enthe course of the disease and a normal urine 
except for bile pigments were characteristic features. Slow' disappearance of icterus, pro- 
loneed hepatomegaly, and an enduring fatigue marked the recovery period. 

The Ktiology of the jaundice was obscure but sejrere parenchymal disease of the liver 
was considered the essential patliological lesion. There appeared to be an association 
with the yellow-fever vaccinations from the start. In conjunction with Colonel John 
Gordon then director of the Aniencan Red Cross Harvard Hospital, epidemiological 
studies ' of affected units w-ere directed tow'ard the incidence and the origin of the 

‘^tTo" Dossibilities existed in regard to the yeUow'-fever vaccine as the source of the 
epidemic The jaundice was either an attenuated form of yellow fever, resulting from 
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the living seed virus of the vaccine, or it arose from some factor contained in the normal 
human serum diluent. The preparation of the vaccine for immunization of troops was 
carried out by the inoculation of developing chick embryos with culture virus after many 
tissue culture passages. After incubation the virus inoculated embryo was minced I 
and then suspended in normal human serum, filtered, adjusted to contain a standard 
amount of virus and then frozen and dried. From the make-up of the vaccine it appeared ' 
probable that if the seed virus were to blame a wide scattering of the jaundice among 
heterogeneous lot numbers was to be expected. If the serum diluent contained the 
jaundice-producing agent the disease would tend to occur in closely allied lots. 

A few facts emerged from the surveys designed to' reveal any relationship between the 
vaccine and the jaundice. A total of 80 lot numbers .were encountered. 67 of these 
showed HO associated jaundice: Only eight lots showed a significant attack rate of 3% 
or more. Five lots presented an insignificant attack rate of less than 1%. Those lots 
affected tended to appear in groups of closely allied numbers. One lot. No. 368, pre- 
sented the same attack rate in two widely separated units. Thus -emphasis 'was directed 
toward the human serum diluent as containing the jaundice-producing factor but the 
nature of this factor was in no way revealed. The possibility of altered virulence of the 
virus remained, however, and subsequent study was directed towards the clarification, 
of the source of the agent in the vaccine. But if the living seed virus were the cause, 
in its attenuated or otherwise altered form, the clinical and laboratory evidence should 
verify it. 

Clinical study of the jaundice, however, showed little evidence for the diagnosis of 
yellow fever and the absence of fever and renal involyement was inconsistent with any 
known form of the disease. Mouse-protection studies carried out for us by Dr. MacCallum 
at the Wellcome Laboratories • showed no increase in protective antibodies against the 
yellow-fever virus over a period of weeks in all individuals studied. Thus it could be 
clearly stated that the jaundice was not yellow fever in. any form, and therefore not 
due to the seed virus in the vaccine. 

Evidence of communicability of the disease from person to person by contact was 

conspicuously absent. A control survey of the entire General Hospital personnel 

for evidence of jaundice was carried "out in June 1942 at the start of the epidemic 

and again five months later at its completion. Over 1,300 cases of hepatitis were 

cared for by the staff and only a single case of jaundice developed. This one was 
unique in the accidental self-inoculation with serum from a patient seriously affected 
with jaundice at the start of his disease, which followed the use of a lot number of high 
attack rate. A second study of communicability was that of a coast artillery unit 

heavily affected with lot No. 368 having a high attack rate. Living within this unit 

in close proximity twenty -four hours a day was a group of 51 men who had never been 
inoculated with yellow-fever vaccine. None of these 51 men developed jaundice. 

An examination of immunization records for the relationship of the appearance of 
jaundice to the date of immunization showed that twelve to eighteen weeks was the 
constant incubation or latent period between inoculation with yellow-fever vaccine and 
the development of -jaundice. This was inconsistent tvith all other forms of infectious 
jaundice or yellow fever. 

Virus studies, with animal inoculation of fresh duodenal washings and blood serum 
of pre-icteric and severe cases, were all entirely negative. But this evidence was incon- 
clusive, and the resources were inadequate for exhaustive studies of virus disease. 

One case only died of hepatitis, a mortality rate roughly of one in a thousand which is 
in accord with the rate in other epidemic theatres. The pathology of this one case 
presented no features distinguishing it from severe hepatitis with death from acute 
yellow atrophy, arsenical poisoning or the hepatitis following preventive vaccinations 
for measles and mumps. 

In the Virgin Islands J. W. Oliphant studied the transmission of yellow-fever vaccine 
in human volunteers. Using specific lot numbers of yellow-fever vaccine he successfully 
reproduced the characteristic clinical picture of acute hepatitis by subcutaneous trans- 
mission of serum. from person to person with the following specific observations: (1) The 
jaundice-producing agent was filtrable, it survived drying at 4° C; for long periods, 
and it survived heating at 56° C. for thirty minutes in the dry state. (2) Tire agent 
appeared to be neutralized by one hour exposure to ultraviolet light. (3) The agent 
was present in the circulating blood before jaundice appeared. (4) The agent was not 
present two and a half months after disappearance of jaundice. Only one thing, however, 
could be definitely stated on the basis of clinical anl laboratory proof, that the disease 
^s not yellow fever in any form and therefore not due to reactivation of the seed virus, 
ihe hepatitis was apparently not spread by contact from person to person and it was no 
commonly known form of epidemic hepatitis. Evidence pointed toward the human 
serum diluent of the vaccine as containing the factor responsible for the jaundice but no 
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information was obtained as to whether the jaundice-producing factor was a virus, a 
chemical or physical agent or some allergenic product. We do know that since this 
epidemic all yellow-fever vaccine has been prepared without the human serum diluent 
and that as far as reports are available, no jaundice has followed its use. 

Major M. H. Salaman, R.A.M.C. : I shall give an account of, one a.spect only of our 
work at the Royal Victoria Ho.spitnl, Netlcy, on jaundice occurring in men receiving 
intravenous injections of arsenic for .syphilis” namely, the influence of the technique of 
injection on the incidence of the disease. 

It has been suggested by Dr. F. Q. MacCallum and others that post-arsenic.il jaundice 
may be spread from patient to patient by means of syringes imperfectly sterilized between 
injections. Lieut.-Colonel Bigger showed that the technique employed in many V.D. 
Clinics cannot be relied on to prevent the transference of an infective .agent. Briefly 
this technique is as follows, with local variations. 

At the beginning of the morning’s work the syringes- and needles are boiled. Before 
e.ich injection some distilled water from a bottle Libelled “Sterile” is poured into a 
gallipot, which has been boiled. The ampoule of the drug is opened, and the powdu 
poured into the gallipot. The solution is taken up into a syringe, the needle insettw m 
the vein, some blood is withdrawn into the barrel, and the injection is given, leaving a 
small amount of solution in the syringe to prevent injection of air. The syringe and 
needle are rinsed through under the tap, the needle is removed for re-boiling, and the 
syringe is washed out in several changes of distilled water in kidney dishes, a number 
of syringes being rinsed before the water is changed. If there is an adequate supply 
of syringes they may be rinsed out, or allowed to lie for a short time, in weak lysol or 
biniodide, between the rinsings in water. Then a freshly boiled needle is fitted and the 
next injection given. The chief danger of this method arises from the 
of blood into the syringe. Col. Bigger showed that staphylococci mixed with blood, 
sucked into a syringe, were not completely removed or killed by a process of rinsing 
such as the above; they were not even reduced in number to the extent to be expeett 
from simple dilution. . • • n f re 

Substantially this technique h.as been in use for years in many V.D. Clinics. B“or 
the war there was little to suggest that it was responsible for transference of intetions. 
How then can it be blamed now for the enormous wartime rise in incidence of post- 
arsenical jaundice? First, the great incre.ase in numbers of patients, and the short.nge ot 
syringes, have made the method much more d.angerous dian formerly. In a busy clinic 
there is not time for the syringes to lie in disinfectant for a sufficient time between 
injections. Second, the incidence of infective hepatitis in the general population has 
risen, and it is probable that the number of persons in an infective condition, that is 
to say, those in the prodromal stage of the disease, or healthy carriers, has increased 
also. Consequently the chance of transference is greater. 

However this may be, we have taken the transference of infection by means of syringes 
as the working hypothesis in the following trial. 

A technique of intravenous injection was devised which we believed would exclude the 
possibility of cross-infection. All glass syringes, lubricated with liquid paraffin, with 
needle attached, are sterilized. by dry heat (150° to 160° C. for one hour) in separate test 
tubes. Screw-cap bottles containing approximately 10 c.c. distilled water are autoclaved. 
Before an injection, one orderly opens the ampoule of powdered maph.arside, empties 
it into one of the water containers and replaces the screw cap, without touching the lips of 
ampoule or bottle with his fingers. The medical officer withdraws a sterile syringe 
from its tube and sucks up the whole of the solution, squirting in and out to complete 
solution, if necessary. Meanwhile .another orderly has prepared the patient’s arm. The 
drug is injected, and the syringe immediately handed to a third orderly, who rinses 
it out once under the tap and replaces it in its tube. The used sy^ringes are returned 
to the laboratory for cleaning, lubricating, and re-sterilizing. 

It was our original intention to treat alternate new cases of e.arly sv'philis with the 
above technique, and to treat the rest by the old technique; but this was soon found 
impracticable. In order to get a measure of the incidence in the two groups it was 
necessary to keep patients attending our clinic, without remission, for at least four 
mnnths owing to die long latent period of the disease. Everyone with experience of 
nrmv venereal practice will realize the difficulty of doing this. It was soon apparent that 
we could only collect an adeqimte experimental group by including almost every' new 
In spite of strenuous efforts to keep these patients in the district only about 
^ne-third of them rem.ained^ Patients of the experimental 


one-tnira o waiting room, which was 

group mix d opportunity for possible droplet spread. 


expcri 
often crowded. 


nrTrwotovidc adequate control for this experiment we have followed up a con- 
idwable number of patients, originally diagnosed at Netley and treated by the ordinary 
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technique, either wholly at Netley, or partly at Netley and partly at other clinics. Intra- 
venous mapharside and an intramuscular' bismuth preparation were used throughout. 
Comparison between the experimental and control groups was made after one hundred 
and twenty days, and again after one 'hundred and eighty days of treatment. 

We should, of course, have liked to have had a control group strictly comparable 
in every way to the experimental, that is to say, treated completely at our clinic over 
the same period. This was not .possible. The absence of such a group lays our results 
open to two possible criticisms.' It can be said, firstly, that men treated wholly at our 
clinic mav have a different jaundice incidence from those treated elsewhere, and secondly 
that there may be a seasonal change of incidence. I think we can answer these criticisms 
from the figures I have shown (Table I). Analysis of the control group shows that there 
is no significant difference in incidence among men treated with the ordinary technique 
between those whose treatment began between February and June 1943 and between July 
and November 1943, nor between those treated wholly at Netley and those treated 
partly at Netlev and pardy elsewhere. But the difference in incidence between these 
groups on the one hand, and the group treated by the new technique on the other, is, 
we believe, significant. 

TABLE I— POST-.ARSEMICAL JAUNDICE 
A.— INFLUENCE OF TECHNIQUE ON INCIDENCE 



Place of treatment and 

Followed for four months 

Followed for six months 


date of first injection 

No. treated Jaundice 

No. treated 

Jaundice 

Old technique 

...Netley and elsewhere 

G7 

25 

59 

35 

Feb. to Nov. 1043 
...Netley only 

29 

1 

12 

. 1 

New technique ... 

July to Nov. 1043 






B.— INFLUENCE OF 

TIME AND 

PLACE ON INCIDENCE 


Old technique 

...Netley only 

23 

7 

IS 

12 

Netley and elsewhere 

44 

IS 

3$ 

26 


Feb. CO June 1943 

53 

IS 

44 

25 


July to Nov. 1943 

14 

T 

12 

10 


Instructions are now in force that all syringes must be boiled between every, intra- 
venous injection at all Army Clinics. I think the eWdence which I have brought "forward 
shows how necessar)' this change was. Nevertheless I myself do not believe that merely 
boiling syringes will meet the case. There are other possibilities of transference in a 
busy clinic, against which our technique was designed to guard. Syringes which have 
been boUed in tap water have to be rinsed in distilled water before use. The gallipot 
in which the drug is used stands on the bench for long periods and is used over and 
over again; the lip of the bottle of sterile water from which it is filled is likely to become 
contaminated. All these manipulations have to be carried out by attendants who are 
handling patients and blood-stained syringes. Clearly there is danger of transference 
of infection here, even if the syringes are boiled between injections. A closed method, 
such as the one I have described, obviates these dangers, and. once it is organized, is 
considerably easier and quicker in use than the old open method. 

We must expect occasional cases, even if an ideal technique is followed. There will 
always be some of the epidemic type occurring. Moreover one cannot exclude the possi- 
bility that arsenic may activate an otherwise healthy carrier. 

There is another type of post-arsenical jaundice which we have met, and which will, 
I think, also continue to occur whatever technique is used. It occurs early in treatment, 
usually between the fifth and twenty-fifth day; a sudden onset, with rigors, fever, vomit- 
ing, and sometimes a rash, is followed by jaundice. It is probably related to the 
syndrome knoun as “erythema of the ninth day” or Milian’s syndrome. Arsenic given 
after recovery often causes another attack, unless given in very small and slowly pro- 
gressive doses. An eosinophilia is common. The cpndition is probably due to a hyper- 
sensitivity to arsenic. We have records of five of these cases, of which one occurred in 
the experimental group recently. Others are recorded in the literature. 

To summarize, we have shown that by means of a technique of injection desi°^ned 
to eliminate the possibility of transference of infection from patient to patient it is 
possible to reduce the incidence of post-arsenical jaundice ver\' greatly. The incidence 
of post-arsenical jaundice in men treated by the ordinary technique for l'20 days uas about 
40%, and for 180 days about 70%. The incidence in men treated bv the new technique 
for 120 days was 1 out of 29, and for ISO days 1 out of 12. ' ‘ 

I wish to thank Lieut.-Colonel A. J. King and Majors D. I. Williams and C S. Nicol 
for their help in this investigation. 
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colloidal gold^rciTarM briedy to some results obtained with the serum 

discussion While most liver fn "'hich may have some bearing on the subject under 
flocculadon tits aToear to he in ^h 5 °"’^ny light u^n tetiology'the newer 

different results in ^certain types of hTdam^i' 

0-05 ml' of'Terf.m was performed by adding 2-5 ml. of gold sol to 

a positive rcsu Hie^nf • conditions of pH and ionic strength (iMadagan, 1944), 

reaction nrnhnhiv 1 ^ indicated by partial or complete precipitation of the |old. The 
clobulin Fcriv Tnrl ^ presence in the serum of an excess of gamma 

the circiinrinn I ^“'‘bat et al. 1943), which is presumablv liberated into 

S ia?.nrhr - '•“m‘'*gcd liver cells. The table shows -the resulis in 189 cases 

reninJnnTc represents complete precipitation and is the strongest positive, while 0 
in^inf^r- Prccipitation and is a negative or- normal resulL The test is mainly positive 

in nhLr r negative in obstructive jaundice; it usually remains negative 

rh,?>: 1 jaundice even in the presence of gross liver damage as shown bv other tests, 

I “ qua itative difference in these two types of liver faUure.' The results 

^ re c' ant to the present discussion are those in infective hepatitis — 95% of 
trontn ® P9®rtive— and in arsenical jaundice (i.e. jaundice occurring during antisvphilitic 

hithi ” ‘k ^ "’cre positive. This difference is statistically 

nighiy significant, beinir no less than 7-4 timec itc i:tonrl-<,-a i t.ii a ctmtlnr 


n;™!,! • -n 1 . ” /o oi oo cases were positive. Ihis difference is statisticallv 

highly significant, being no less than 7-5 times its standard error (53-2-f7-l) A similar 
preponderance of negative reactions in arsenical jaundice was noted by Hanger and 
Gutman (1940) with the cephahn-cholesterol flocculation test, but a parallel series of cases 

for comparison. 

sirnilaiity of the liver lesion in these two groups has been so much stressed 
recwtly that evidence of this type must be accepted with caution, but it does appear to 
mdicate sorne essential difference in liver metabolism which demands an explanation. 
4 his IS not likely to be found in the degree of liver damage which is probably at least 

Sroyp. as shown by the liver biopsv studies of Dible and 
McMichael (1943) and by other tests such as galactose tolerance and hippuric acid 
excretion. We are therefore left with two principal alternatives: Either arsenic modifies 
the response of the iv^er to infective hepatitis, or at least half of the arsenical cases are 
due to-some agent different from that causing infective hepatitis. This agent could be 
^ I Itself, or an unusual strain of icterogenic virus. Unfortunately it 

IS difficult at present to obtain any evidence which would decide between these two 
hypotheses, but they may possibly serve as a basis for future experiments. 

I am much indebted to Major J. Marshall who has very kindlv provided most of the 
arsenical sera used in this work. ‘ . f 
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Dr. John F. Loutit : Of the four clinical types of jaundice that have been described, 
two — the homologous serum jaundice and the vellnw ucaui 

rerninlv irlentirnl as hiirmn'^ serum tc ^ yellow-tevei vaccine jaundice — are almost 

h has s^irailar SniSl and^h^ common to both. Infective hepatitis, although 

H has sirail r clinical and histological features, may have a different causative agent. 
Post-arsphenamme jaundice appears to resemble the homologous serum jaS 

ticularly as the syringes used for the administntinn ef u jauiiuiec, p 

nated. These might well contain traces of blood aspirated 

I have recently been able to study a series of cases of homni ™ ^ previous recipi ■ 

following the administration of a particular batch of dried h!mL'Terum‘^""l'7“'cases 
received transfusions^of up^ to c.c of rh^^ ^ 
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The Pathology and Treatment of the Exposed Vital Pulp 
By \v. Ste\%'art Ross, L.D.S. R.C.S.Eng. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of pulpless teeth treated by 
subsequently found to develop peri-apical infection. Tn the c inaccessible 

infection can be treated by the operation of root resection, but in the more ina 

posterior teeth, this often involves the loss of the tooth. 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate 
steps appear to be necessary to take to ensure that the apex ao 
nated during treatme^nt. 

When the pulp is exposed as a result of caries it is always , J^^lp’^fhamber 

however, are usually confined in the first instance to a small cor r .R 

opposite the e.xposute, whilst the rest of the pulp remains normal d 

When the crown of a normal healthy tooth is fractured, ^g^ome 

uninfected, but if the pulp remains open to mouth fluids, org exposure, 

implanted in the pulp chamber, when the condition resembles tha < • • P 

As a result of the invasion of organisms into the pulp tissue, the 
of the tissues to infection occurs, and the phenomenon of inflamma lo p 

Polymorphonuclear leucocytes make their way from the neighbouring a '^res^t 

site of the infection, to be followed later by lymphocytes, or roun ce . their 

of the inflammatory exudate, the organisms are pinned down to a sm. 
further extension checked. 

But for the fact that the area of infection is surrounded by’ patent 
into which the organisms can grow, there is little doubt but that t e ^,11 a„ 
succeed in destroying the invaders, once the carious cavity was cleanc hut 

is, the organisms persist, and a chronic abscess is fomed oppo^ e " P 

usually the lesion does not remain in this condition for \ , Ac n result 

inflammatory condition of the pulp leads to stasis and death o t e pu P’ , , 

of the phagocytosis and inflammatory exudate, the pnjp tissue ecomes g . 
it would seem probable that, owing to the swelling at the apical portion o 
vessels carrying away the waste products become compressed. O ten e result 

afferent vessels continue to pump blood into the already engorged > "* ...iti, 

that stasis and death of the pulp occur. The dentinal tubules then econie e 
blood which gives the tooth the familiar blue shade which changes to rown 
hcemosiderin crystals coalesce. The organisms are able to grow at am araqngs 
dead tissue and it is only a matter of time before they reach the peri-apic tissues. 

The lapse of time from the initial exposure to the final death of the pulp varies con- 
siderably, and depends upon the position of the exposure and its size, vihic governs 
the amount of inflammatorv' exudate which can escape. If the cavity is situated on the 
biting surface, pieces of food debris are likely to be bitten into the carious cavity, and 
organisms are pushed further into the pulp, with the formation of an acute abscess. 
This interval may vary from a day to several months or even years, but at its commence- 
ment the patient is usually fully conscious of the fact that there is a pulp exposure, 
June — Odont. 1 
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Dr. N. F. Maclagan : I want to refer very briefly to some results obtained with the serum 
colloicl.il gold reaction in jaundice which* may have some bearing on the subject under 
discussion. While most liver function tests do not throw any light upon .xtiology the newer 
flocculation tests appear to be in a separate class in this respect as they give strikingly 
different results in certain types of liver damage. 

The serum colloidal gold reaction was performed by adding 2-5 ml. of gold sol to 
0-05 rill, of serum under standard conditions of pH and ionic strength (Maclagan, 19-14), 
a positive result being indicated by p.arti,il or complete precipitation of the gold. The 
reaction probably depends upon the presence in the serum of an e.vcess of ganini.r 
globulin (Gray and Barron, 1943; Kabat ct al. 1943), which is presumably liberated into 
the circulation by the damaged liver cells. Tlie table shows 'the results in 1S9 cases 
of jaundice. 5 represents complete precipitation and is the strongest positive, while 0 
represents no precipitation and is a negative or normal result. The test is mainly positive 



.'ating a tpialitative dillerence in these two types o- — -it 

narticul.arly relevant to the present di.scussion are those in infective hepatitis--95% ot 
105 cases positive — and in arsenical jaundice (i.e. jaundice occurring during antisyphilinc 
treatment) in which only 42% of 50 cases were positive. This difference is statisdcMV 
highly significant, being no le.ss than 7-5 times its standard error (53-2 + 7'1). A similar 
preponderance of negative reactions in arsenic.il jaundice was noted by Hanger ana 
Gutman (1940) with the cephalin-cholesterol flocculation test, but a parallel series of cases 
of infective hepatitis was not available for comparison. , 

The general similarity of the liver lesion in these two groups has been so much stressed 
recently that evidence of this type must be accepted with caution, but it does .appear to 
indicate some essential difference in liver metabolism which demands an e.vplanation. 
This is not likely to be found in the degree of liver damage which is probablv .at le.ist 
as great in the arsenical group, as shown by the liver biopsy studies of Dime .and 
McMichael (1 943) and by other tests such as galactose toler.ance and hippuric acid 
excretion. We are therefore left with two principal alternativ'es : Either arsenic modihes 
the response of the liver to infective hepatitis, or at least half of the arsenic.al cases .arc 
due to some agent different from that causing infective hepatitis. This .agent could be 
either the arsenic itself, or an unusual strain of icterogenic virus. Unfortun-ately d 
is difficult at present to obtain any evidence which would decide between these two 
hypotheses, but they may possibly .serve as a basis for future e.xperiments. 

I am much indebted to Major |. Marshall who has very kindlv provided most of the 
arsenical sera used in this work. 
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Dr. John F. Loutit : Of the four clinical types of jaundice that have been described. 
j,vo_the homologous serum jaundice and the yellow-fever vaccine jaundice-— are almost 
certainly identical as human ^ serum _ is common to both. Infectiv'e hepatitis, although 
it has similar clinical and histological features, may have a different c.ausative agent. 
Post-arsphenamine jaundice appears to resemble the homologous serum jaundice, par- 
ticularly as the sv'ringes used for the administration of the arsphenaniines are incrinii- 
mted. These might svell contain traces of blood aspirated from a previous recipient. 

I have recently been .able to study a series of ca^s of homologous serum jaundice, all 
fnllowine the administration of a p.irticular batch of dried human serum. 17 case.s 
received°transfusions of up to 1,-00 c.c. of the reconstituted material : 1 0 developed 

Jnimdice 54 cases received only 0-1 c-c. intradermally and 30 developed jaundice. The 
^ “mwe dose appeared to be just as effective as the 'crj. large dose in causing jaundice, 
minute dose app therefore, to picture how traces of blood left m a syringe used for 
w .mine can "ive rise to homologous serum jaundice. 

arsphenaniine can 
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The Pathology and Treatment of the Exposed Vital Pulp 
_ By W. Stewart Ross, L.D.S. R.C.S.Eng. 

A CONSIDER.VBIJ; number of pulpless teeth treated by teeth such 

subsequentlv found to develop peri-apical infection. , inaccessible 

infection can be treated by the operation of root resection, but in the mote ina 

posterior teeth, this often involves the loss of the tooth. 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate 
steps appear to be necessary to take to ensure that the apex aoe 
nated during treatment. 

MTien the pulp is exposed as a result of caries it is always 
however, are usually confined in the first instance to a small corner of . P, P , 
opposite the exposure, whilst the test of the pulp remains normal and u 

When the crown of a normal healthy tooth is fractured, exposing P“^P’ ** become 
uninfected, but if the pulp remains open to mouth = .j^nosure. 

implanted in the pulp chamber, when the condition resembles that of - P 

As a result of the invasion of organisms into the pulp tissue, the pj^P°° 

of the tissues to infection occurs, and the phenomenon of inflammation is p 

Polymorphonuclear leucocytes make their way from the neighbouring 
site of the infection, to be followed later by lymphocytes, or round ce s. .Upir 

of the inflammatory exudate, the organisms are pinned down to a sma 
further extension checked. 

But for the fact that the area of infection is surrounded by’ patent 
into which the organisms can grow, there is little doubt but that the , , . 

succeed in destroying the invaders, once the carious cavity was cleanc an ' , ' 

is. the organisms persist, and a chronic abscess is formed opposite e exp > 
usually the lesion does not remain in this condition for long. -> rpsulr 

inflammatory condition of the pulp leads to stasis and death of the pu p. , , 

of the phagocytosis and inflammatory exudate, the pulp tissue becomes ’ , 

it would seem probable tbat, owing to the swelling at the apical portion o pp<.;'i;pnr 

vessels carrving away the waste products become compressed. Often e more 
afferent vessels continue to pump blood into the already engorged canal, wit 
that stasis and death of the pulp occur. The dentinal tubules then become e 
blood which gives the tooth the familiar blue shade which changes to town as 
hamiosiderin crystals coalesce. The organisms are able to grow at will amongs 
dead tissue and it is only a matter of time before they’ reach the peri-apical tissues. 

The lapse of time from the initial exposure to the final death of the pulp varies con- 
siderably, and depends upon the position of the exposure and its size, which governs 
the amount of inflammatory exudate which can escape. If the cavity is situated on the 
biting surface, pieces of food debris are likely to be bitten into the carious cavity, and 
organisms are pushed further into the pulp, with the formation of an acute abscess. 
This interval may vary from a dav’ to several months or even years, but at its commence- 
ment the patient is usually fully’ conscious of the fact that there is a pulp exposure, 
June— Odox’t.. 1 
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because of the exquisite pain which such a condition usually engenders. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the patient at this stage seeks the aid of a dental surgeon, and if he 
decides to save the tooth it is left to his skill and judgment as to whether the final toot- 
fdled tooth will be healthy or not. Bearing in mind that the pulp canal is as yet 
uninfected, the whole aim of root canal treatment must be to see that organisms are 
not accidentally implanted there during root canal instrumentation. Any infection of 
tire peri-apical tissues after removal of a vital pulp must be due to contamination during 
the operation, unless there is a leak in the crown filling. 

There are four principal methods of treatment on teeth with exposed pulps: (•) 
capping. (2) Devitalizing' the pulp by applying an escharotic such as arsenic. (J) re- 
moving the pulp under pressure anmsthesia. (4) Removing the pulp under a local anss- 
thetic. 

(1) As it is unlikely that the tissues remain uninfected when the pulp is exjmsed, no 
matter from what cause, it is obviously unwise to cover the pulp with a cap without rs 
sterilizing the tissues underneath. The use of a powerful antiseptic causes destruc lo 
of tissue,"^ whilst the drug can hardly be expected to destroy every organism present. 



Photomicrottraph X 37 of a decalcified section of the.puJp canal of a human incisor showing *e “j 

the tissues t^®a mrious exposure (C). There is a localped concenuauon of polymorphonuclear leucocytes 
re^d cells smroSiding the invading organisms in the pulp chamber (I). 


A few years ago a series of experiments was carried out upon monkeys, in which the 
pulps were opened up under a general antcsthetic (Ross 1937). In order to simulate the 
conditions present in the human mouth when a pulp is exposed by a bur, no attempt wa 
made to carry out the operation under strict aseptic conditions. After e.xposure, the puip 
' was touched with the actual cautery and a sterile pulp cap immediately placed in position 
and sealed with cement. The teeth were eventually stained, sectioned, and examinea 
inder the microscope. The results showed that the application of tire cautery hau 
destroved the great majority of the organisms which would inevitably be present under 
rVipsp conditions. Unfortunately the application of the cautery sometimes caused a 
vpvere inflammation of the pulp, with an accompanying risk of death of the organ, so 
w t such a method of sterilizing the vital pulp was discontinued. The experiments 
did however, open the way to further methods which will be described later. 

D Inns the only justification of using a pulp cap over an exposure is when it occurs 
• in(r tooth in which the apex is still open. At a later date, the pulp can be extir- 

^ 7°, °rnot anex having closed in the meantime. Usually the puljr is found to have 
pated, me ru er ^^^jer a pulp cap, although the infection is 'often limited and gives no 

disTomfort to the patient. , . , 

A ' Apnlv used method is to dey'italize the exposed pulp by the application of 
(2) A commomy advantages are that it can be applied simply and quickly and the 
arsenic, fne oovi p^jp „,,thout undue pain. For some time, 

'arsenic can usuany to whether the arsenic does actually destroy all 

however, there pulp chamber of a tooth with a carious exposure. Quite 

the organisms pms 
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recently a series of experiments was carried out in collaboration with Dr. Maclean, with 
a view to finding out whether, in fact, the root canals were sterile after the pulp had 
been killed by applying arsenic. Twenty-one typical cases of pulp exposure with accom- 
panying toothache were chosen, and after cleaning out the carious cavity, the ordinary 
commercial arsenic fibre was inserted over the exposure and sealed with a sterile metal 
cap and zinc oxide and cloves. The arsenic fibre consisted of a mixture of arsenic, 
creosote, tannin and oil of cassia. The teeth were left for one week, and then extracted 
under sterile conditions, which included cauterizing the gingival sulcus. They were 
placed in sterile tubes, with the arsenic dressing still in place, and sent to be cultured. 
The teeth were first split and the pulp or pulp debris teased out with sterile barbed 
broaches and then incubated. In every case a heavy growth of Streptococcus viridans 
was grown after two days’ incubation. " ” ' ' 

(3) In view of tbe histological findings that the exposed pulp shows a concentration of 
organisms in the pulp chamber opposite the exposure, the method of removing the pulp 
after pressure anaesthesia with cocaine pellets need only be mentioned to be condemned. 

(4) Extirpation of the pulp under local anaesthesia is in common use amongsr many' 
dental surgeons, but it is at once obvious that the entry of a root canal instrument such 


N Kormal pultj tissue. 



Further down the pulp canal the tissues remain normal and healthy (N). X 37. 

as a I^rbed broach into the pulp canal with a view to extirpating the pulp must first 
pass through the infected mass lying under the exposure. During its passage to the 
pex the instrument contaminates the rest of the pulo tissue, which up to this time 
as remained normal and uninfected. Upon the pulp being e.xtirpated, organisms are 
en sucked into the apical third of the root, where they become implanted in some of 
e many small blood clots which form in the accessory canals. As a result of this 
p ocedure, the operator has contaminated the apical third of the root, which has been 
defence” f oidus for organisms to grow in, out of harm’s way from the cellular 

stibstantiate these findings a series of experiments was carried out with 
u j Hospital (Ross, 1943). Patients complaining of acute toothache 

show h taken from the median basilic vein. In each case this sample was 

local *• j" patient was then anaisthetizcd, either by nitrous o.xide, or by 

view a barbed broach inserted into the canal of the inflamed tooth with a 

Refer ° ^^’^'tpating the pulp, the operation following the lines of usual routine practice. 
fiirtVic Eientually extracting the tooth, a further 10 c.c. of blood was taken, and this 
ohninc found to be infected with Str. viridaiis. Once these results had been 

ronsifte upon three separate cases, the experiment was discontinued, since it was not 
The adiisame to produce a bacteriaemia, however transient it might prove to be. 

blood-stip”"*^"** have shown that it is possible to produce a bacterial sbower into the 
Duin n!- ^ passing a barbed broach into the root canal of an exposed 

canals cf rh r ^ w follows that organisms would also become implanted in the apical 
elusions it wiirb^^“r, "5 operation. From the foregoing experiments and con- 

’ readdy understood that the fundamental principle underlying vital 
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SrKin? P"‘" "‘''t- usually engenders. It is not sur- 

tleeidii’ to .save the tonrh /r '‘ i ‘r ' ® and if he 

filled tootli will he he-.lii' Ins ski 1 and judgment as to whether the final root- 

uninfected t l e whnli J '' r P“lP “■'>■*1 as yet 

not accidi-nfillv 'i i * "i ‘■‘I”*’! treatment must be to see diat organisms are 

the nerhln ra 'H ,,i’ ‘'“r' ' f instrumentation. Any infection of 

the onerarinn "'i' ^ removal of a vital pulp must be due to contamination during 

the operation, unless there is a leak in the crown filling. 

ral!irtl^ P“"‘'‘P‘'‘! methods of treatment on teeth with exposed. pulps: (1) Pulp 

ninviiK? th 1 ihu pulp by applying an cscharotic such .as arsenic. (.1) Re- 

thetic ^ '■ P^' P pressure anaesthesia. (4) Removing the pulp under a local an.v-s- 

I'ui'i^uly that the tissues remain uninfected when the pulp is exposed, no 
srerin^tnL obviously unwise to cover the pulp with a cap without first 

nf rise.,,.''’,.! u underneath. The u.sc of a powerful antiseptic causes de,structioa 

, V It St the drug can hardly be c.xpected to tlestroy every organism present. 



Photomicrograph x 37 of a decalcified secdon of the pxrip canaJ of a hnme.« ;« • u • .u- 

the tissues to a canous exposure (C). There is a localized 

round cells surrounding the invading organisms in the pulp chamber (I) ^ pol>Tnoxphonucicar Icucocjtcs 


reaction ot 
ana 


A few years ago a senes of e.xpenincnts was carried out upon monkevs in which the 
pulps were opened up under a geneml am-esthetic (Ross 1937). In ordei 'to s mulate the 
conditions present m the human mouth when a pulp is exposed bv fbu - °o a tempt was 
made to carry out the operation under strict .aseptic conditions. After Uposure the pulp 
was touched ivith the actual cautery and a sterile pulp cap immediately Xc«i Tn position 

droved .he s,„, of ,he ..ga.,™, ..hicj” .SSSbhl llS' SS'),, S 

these conditions. Unfortunately the application of die caio,.,-,. • 1”“'^'" . , 

severe inflammation of the pulp, with an accompanviiie risk of d,.nri 
that such a method of sterilizing the vital pul^ w'as disMnthufed 
did. however, open the way to further methods Vhich wW be d^cribe^ 

Perhaps die only justification of using a pulp cap over an evnnsM,-„ • . • 

in a young tooth in which the apex is still open. At a later d,ite. the pulp c?n be Txtir 
pated, the root apex having closed in the meantime. Usually the nnl,s 1 f 
P chrmiic ulcer Wilder a pulp cap. although the infection h 'ofTe^ 
discomfort to the patient. 

(2) A commonly used method is to devitalize the exposed pulp by the annlic-idon of 
arsenic The obvious advantages are th.at it can be applied simply .and n„?Si a . ' 
arsenic can usually be relied upon to kill the pulp without undue pain F„r^- and d’‘'‘ 
Wnwe er there has been some doubt as to whether the arsenic does actudiv i ""’u 
S olgani^^^^^^^ in the pulp chamber of a tooth with a cariourex^lt^^^^Q^nhe 
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recently a series of experiments was carried out in collaboration with Dr. Macleah, with 
a view to finding out whether, in fact, the root canals were sterile after the pulp had 
been killed by applying arsenic. Twenty-one typical cases of pulp exposure with accom- 
panying toothache were chosen, and after cleaning out the carious cavity, the ordinary 
commercial arsenic fibre was inserted over the exposure and sealed with a sterile metal 
cap and zinc oxide and cloves. The arsenic fibre consisted of a mixture of arsenic, 
creosote, tannin and oil of cassia. The teeth were left for one week, and then extracted 
under sterile conditions, which included cauterizing the gingival sulcus. They were 
placed in sterile tubes, with the arsenic dressing still in place, and sent to be cultured. 
The teeth were first split and the pulp or pulp debris teased out with sterile barbed 
broaches and then incubated. In every case a heavy growth of Streptococcus viridaus 
was grown after two days’ incubation. 

(3) In view of the histological findings that the exposed pulp shows a concentration of 
organisms m the pulp chamber opposite the exposure, the method of removing the pulp 
after pressure anaesthesia with cocaine pellets need only be mentioned to be condemned. 

(4) Extirpation of the pulp under local anaesthesia is in common use amongst many' 
dental surgeons, but it is at once obvious that the entry of a root canal instrument such 



Further down the pulp canal the tissues remain normal and healthy (N). 


X ST 


pass thro ^ r canal with a view to extirpating the pulp must first 

apex the'^'^° infected mass lying under the exposure. During its passage to the 
has remai"'d*^^™^"^i ^°”*^'"‘'^ates the rest of the pulo tissue, which up to this time 
then siirleJu • uninfected. Upon the pulp being extirpated, organisms are 

the manv third of the root, where they become implanted in some of 

procedure rl?^*^ blood clots which form in the accessory canals. As a result of this 
shown to be*'^ curator has contaminated the apical third of the root, which has been 
defences of the^bod' organisms to grow in, out of harm’s way from the cellular 

Dr. Roeers nf i “^^Jantiate th«e findings a series of experiments was carried out with 
bad first 10 c f w * Hospital (Ross, 1943). Patients complaining of acute toothache 
shown to be s'terile^ median basilic vein. In each case this sample was 

local injection patient was then anaesthetized, either by nitrous oxide, or by 

view to extim” a barbed broach inserted into the canal of the inflamed tooth with a 
before eventn^u"^ • P?*P’ *1^^ operation following the lines of usual routine practice, 
further samnl^ ^ extracting the tooth, a further 10 c.c. of blood was taken, and this 
obtained upon found to be infected with Str. viridans. Once these results had been 
considered advis separate cases, the experiment was discontinued, since it was not 
The experiment produce a bacterixmia, however transient it might prove to be. 

blood-stream as* ute shown that it is possible to produce a bacterial shower into the 
pulp. From thi^ Passing a barbed broach into the root canal of an exposed 

canals of the tooth j" ■"* organisms would also become implanted in the apical 
elusions, it will be operation. From the foregoing experiments and con- 

readily understood that the fundamental principle underlying vital 
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--iJrca^ly ensconced in the pulp chamber before 
an\ attempt is made to pass cold instruments into the root canal. 

wlTrvf “^o*it to be described makes use of two electricallv heated instruments, 

niiir. capalalc of destroying bacteria in the carious cantv and in the 

e e cctnc caiimry which is sufficiently well known to need no explanation, and 
rnnr ^ ^ 1 latter is an instrument designed on tlie lines of the ordinaix’ 

^ anal drier, which is fitted to most modern dental units. For tltis purpose, however, 
a leavy current is needed, in order to heat the metal point to a temperature which will 
urn or incinerate the contents of the pulp, and in so doing, destroy the bacteria present, 
er aps the best e.xample is an instrument which was designed for Dr. Fish, and is made 
up on robust ebony handles, and can be plugged into a fle.x lead which connects up with 
giving six volts at fourteen amps, from the main current, A heavy foot 
switch opeiated by a spring whicli cuts off the current on being released is connected in 
senes with the primary windings of the transformer. Tliis type of swiidi has been 
round preferable tci the type which is incorporated in the handle of the instnmienf, 
such .as the root drier, and which for convenience has to be made of delicate structure, 
and when using a heavy current, frequently becomes hoc and burns out. After indudng 
local nnaisthesia, preferably by intra-osscous injection, the tooth to be operated on 
vi?^i isolated from mouth fluids by means of cotton-wool pads or rubber dam. 
.ml burs and instruments should be boiled immediately before use and laid in spirit. 
A few drops of an antiseptic such as one of the formalin-cresol preparations are pourcti 
into a dappen glass and placed close to the operator. Every instrument before being 
introduced into the mouth should be dipped into the formalin solution first, in order to 
eliminate the risk of chance infection. 


Enamel edges are chiselled away, and gross caries carefully removed with a large 
rose-head bur. Care must be taken to prevent any pressure reaching the exposed pulp, 
since this might be the cause of introducing fresh’ organisms into the pulp vessels. At 
this st.age the cavity should be cauterizccl with the ordinary electric cautery. The 
cavity is opened up further to allow of ea.sv access to the pulp chamber, the exposure 
widened, and the area cauterized again. The cavity is well soaked witli formalin ana 
the electric pulp desiccator then introduced into the' pulp chamber, care being taken to 
see that it is already hot before application. The instrument is passed verv^ slowly along 
the root canal, burning the pulp tissue as it progresses towards the apex. The’length'of time 
this operation takes w-ill depend on the temperature of the instrument, but as'an indica- 
tion of this, the operator should be able to feel the external surface of the crown of the 
tooth becoming hot to the finger, and may see the contents of the pulp boiling during the 
procedure. Formalin is now introduced into the canal bv means of a smooth broacli 
and cotton-wool dipped in the antiseptic. When the canal is thoroushly saturated witll 
the solution, the root desiccator is passed into the canal for a second time, and kent there 
until the formalin bods off. The canal is again filled with formalin enlarged bv suitable 
root reamers, and immediately filled with an adequate impermeable’ filling* 


CONCLUSIO.NS 

In practically all cases of pulp exposure there is a localized infection in die pulp 
chamber The passage of a cold instrument along the root canal with a view to extir- 
pating the pulp passes through the infected mass and contaminates the rest of the pulp 

“emoval of a \ntTput following the 

The use of arsenic .as a method of devitalizing the pulp does not appear to destroy 
all the org.-in.snis which are pre.sent m a pulp with a carious exposure“^ddi the result 
that apical infection occurs. " -me. 

In addition there is often widespre.ad destruction of the peri-apical tissues as a result 
of the use of arsenic, .and this danwaged area offers an .additional nidus for the Growth of 
organisms. 

pe first essential in root canal to destroy organisms situated in the 

pulp chamber before an\ attempt is made to kill or extirpate the pulp This can be 
carried out by the use of cautery and desiccator as described !., A—P’ ‘ 


described in the text. 
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[February 28, 1944] 

Some Aspects of Dentistry in relation to Aviation 

By Squadron Leader Warrek Harvey 

[A BRIEF, introduction described events occurring in the development of aviation from 
the eighteenth centurv- (Hodgson, 1924) with pardcular reference to such phenomMa 
as pain in the ears, and the effects' of oxygen lack, which presaged the link of atiation 
with medicine, and later with dentistry (Neblett, 1923).] 

Much experimental work and the training and testing of air crews can be done in a 
decompression chamber (fig. 1). This chamber has entrance doors at either end an is 


FIG. 1. 

divided into two compartments separated by double bulkhead doors; the air is exhausted 
by a vacuum pump and oxygen is supplied at numerous points to which oxygen masks 
can.be connected; some decompression chambers can also be refrigerated and excessive 
ventilation can produce a draught. 

Mobile decompression chambers are available for outlying stations. 

Ch.vnce in Temperature 

During ascent the air becomes less dense and there may be insufficient oxygen in the 
inspired air to maintain efficiency or even life. A method of supplying oxygen is shown 
in fig. 2, which is but a slight modification of the method used by Tissandier and his 


FIG. 2. 

in 1875 (Glaisher. 1875). The temperature decreases about 2" C. for every 
1 ,900 feet ascended, thus, a jet of extremely cold oxvgen may issue from the pipe stem 
mouthpiece and impinge on the teeth or mucous membranes; frost-bite of the cheek from 
uus cause has been described, so that with this equipment cold might well be an 
important factor in the production of dental pain while flying. 
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pulp extirpation is to destroy organisms already ensconced in the pulp chamber before 
any attempt is made to pass cold instruments into the root canal. 

4 he method about to be described makes use of two electrically heated instruments, 
which it , is believed are capable of destroying bacteria in the carious cavity and in the 
pulp, the electric cautery’ which is sufficiently well known to need no explanation, and 
the root desiccator. The latter is an instrument designed on die lines of the ordinary 
root canal drier, which is fitted to most modern dental units. For diis purpose, however, 
a heavy current is needed, in order to heat the metal point to a temperature which will 
burn or incinerate the contents of the pulp, and in so doing, destroy the bacteria present. 
Perhaps the best example is an instrument which was designed for Dr. Fish, and is made 
up on robust ebony handles, and can be plugged into a ilex lead which connects up with 
a transformer, giving si.x volts at fourteen amps, from the main current. A heaiy foot 
switch operated by a spring which cuts off the current on being released is connected in 
series with the primary windings of the transformer. This type of switch has been 
found preferable to the type which is incorporated in the handle of the instrunienf, 
such as the root drier, and which for convenience has to be made of delicate struettue^ 
and when using a heavy current, frequently becomes hot and burns out. After induang 
local anatsthesia, preferably by intra-osseous injection, the tooth to be operated on 
should be isolated from inouth fluids bv means of cotton-wool pads or rubber danv 
All burs and instruments should be boiled immediately before use and laid in spn^ 
A few’ drops of an antiseptic such as one of the formalin-cresol preparations .ye pom ^ 
into a dappen glass and placed close to the operator. Every instrument baore beiiij 
introduced into the mouth should be dipped into the formalin solution first, in order o 
eliminate the risk of chance infection. 

Enamel edges arc chiselled away, and gross caries carefully removed witli a laraC 
rose-head bur. Care must be taken to prevent any pressure reaching the exposed pu • 
since this might be the cause of introducing fresh organisms into the pulp vessels, 
this stage the cavity should be cauterized with the ordinary electric cautery, 
cavity is opened up further to allow of easy access to the pulp chamber, the e.\pos 
widened, and the area cauterized again. The cavity is well soaked with formalin an 
the electric pulp desiccator then introduced into the’ pulp chamber, care being «ken 
see that it is already hot before application. The instrument is passed very slowly alo g 
the root canal, burning the pulp tissue as it progresses towards the apex. The length ll" 
this operation takes will depend on the temperature of the' instrument, but as an 
tion of this, the operator should be able to feel the external surface of die crown or ' 
toodi becoming hot to the finger, and may see the contents of the pulp boiling during uw 
procedure. Formalin is now introduced into the canal by means of a smooth broad 
and cotton-wool dipped in the antiseptic. When the canal is thoroughly saturated wm' 
the solution, the root desiccator is passed into the canal for a second time", and kept thwe 
until the formalin boils off. The canal is again filled with formalin, enlarged by suitab e 
root reamers, and immediately filled with an adequate impermeable filling. 


Conclusions 


In practically all cases of pulp exposure there is a localized infection in die pu'P 
chamber. The passage of a cold instrument along the root canal with a view to extir- 
pating the pulp passes through the infected mass and contaminates the rest of the pulp 
tissue. This is considered to be the principal cause of apical infection following the 
removal of a vital pul|3. 


The use of arsenic as a method of devitalizing the pulp does not appear to destroy 
all the organisms which are present in a pulp witli a carious exposure, with the result 
that apical infection occurs. 


In addition there is often widespiead destruction of the peri -.apical tissues, as a result 
of the use of arsenic, and this damaged area offers .an additional nidus for the growdi of 
organisms. 


The first essential in root canal therapy must be to destroy organisms situated in die 
niilo chamber before any attempt is rnade to kill or extirpate tlic pulp. This can be 
carried out by the use of cautery and desiccator as described in the text. 
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FIG. 4. 



FIG. 5. 


It has been suggested (Joseph, Cell, Carr, Shelesnyak. 1943, and others) that 
dental pain while flying may be caused in a filled tooth by the expansion of atr 
entrapped while inserting the filling, so that pressure is exerted on the pulp via the 
dentinal tubules. o o i 

_ It was considered most unlikely that any significant volume of air was trapped W’hile 
inserting the cement and amalgam or silicate or inlay, although there is no denying 
that pressure, even with cotton-wool, on a nearly exposed pulp can cause pain. -But in 
order to disprove this theory, a deep occlusal inlay cavity was cut in a sound instanding 
upper premolar which was to be extracted to prevent the subsequent development of 
parodontal trouble. The radiograph in lower left hand corner of fig. 6 shows a copper 
wire inserted into a cornu of the pulp of the extracted tooth. Pain could not be elicited 
hy pressure, with an instrument in the cavity. The inlay was cast and a hole drilled 
through the centre: a copper capillary tube was inserted through the hole and soldered in 
position. One millimetre was stoned off the base of the inlay and tube so that a large space 
remaii^d between the inlay and floor of the cavitv when the inlay was carefully cemented 
m. Ihe capillary tubing was connected to a sphygmomanometer and the pressure was 
mercury; five minutes later the patient noticed a throbbing pain 
' ich was relieved by reducing the pressure: thus a maintained pressure of 300 mm. 

lUMcury in 'a sound cavity can produce pain. The sphygmomanometer was removed 
‘ n the copper tube sealed so that a relatively large volume of air remained in communi- 
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Fortun.itdy the modern type of oxygen equipment 
oxygen is dispersed before inhalation (fig. 3). 


includes a face mask so that the 



FIG. 3. 

These changes in temperature while flying may cause dental pain or have a deleterious 
fijlings, Aripstrong and Huber in America observed in 1937 that temperatures 
of 0 to —50° C. had no effect on sound and filled extracted teeth. Freitas in Germany 
confirmed this work in 1942. 

However, since both these observations concerned extracted teeth and it was doubted 
whether there was any great change in tooth temperature while flvin", it was considered 
advisable to measure the temperature of vital teeth under various condinons (Harvey, 19-t-)- , 

An oxygen mask was fitted with six small copper constantan thermocouples: some of 
these couples were inserted into cavities prepared in vital teeth and sealed in with gutta- 
percha, amalgam being used for one case. The current from die thermocouples was 
balanced by a secondary circuit controlled by a potential divider to "ive a null reading 
on the galvanometer. The reading of the potential divided was calibrated a'^ainst known 
temperatures. ‘ 

Under the varying conditions of (i) oral and nasal breathino^ (ii) intermittent and 
constant oxygen flow, (in) still air and a draught, (iv) with and vmhout a heater element 
m the mask, tooth temperature at various positions in the mouth did not drop below 
20° C.; pain only occurred when iced water reduced the tooth temperature to 12° C. 
These results are supported by the fact that men in the coldest aircraft or die mast 
exposed positions are not those who complain most frequently of dental pain while living. 

Several workers have observed the temperature of extracted teeth dunn» drilling and - 
so the opportunity was taken of determining the temperature produced iif a vital too* 
while a large amalgam fillmg was being drilled out; unless suitable precautions are taken, 
the heat may be quite sufficient to cause a burn of the pulp, so that the heat produced 
while burring may be much more deleterious to the pulp than the cold conditions of 
flying. 

Change in Gas Volume 


Change in gas volume is the second condition occurring during a.sceiu which may 
have a relation to dental pain while flying. * » 

It may be considered that the gases in the body will obey Bovle's th-ir at a 

pressure of •/< an atmosphere at 18,000 feet the original volume is doubled it is quad- 
rupled at 32,000 feet and six times its on.ginal volume at 42,000 feet fficr Si 

bas in the root canal of a putrescent pulp wiH behave similarly and a mdio»raph of a 
case where this was probably the cause of pain while flying ,vas shown. ^ 

It has been reported (Stewaart and Macintosh, 1943) that apical areas might “flare up” 
and cause swelling at ^titude and become pa.Mi.l-tho^^^^ how this can" occur SI not 
The X-rays , S- _ chamber 


kvel'(A) and 40.000 feet (B : there mav po^ibly be less peripheral definition of the Srea at 
aTtitude-though this may be due to the slight variation the angulation of the patient 
Thk rlan had no pain at altitude. Cases have been .seen, however, where .In^aS 
^kctioriias developed into an acute abscess after decompression. 


at ground 
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It will be seen that there is no significant difference between the failures and the 
controls. During the decompression tests on 1,000 men there were only 89 cases which 
developed symptoms in their ears. WTien decompressed three tithes there were only 7 
men out of these 89 who had pain on each occasion; of these 7 men there tvere only 3 
men (i.e. 3 out of 1,000) whose otorhinolaryngological history offered no possible contri- 
butory factors, and in one of these men malocclusion may have been a factor — he had an 
Angle Class 2, division 1 type of occlusion. 

Seven men- were chosen who had failed on two or more occasions in the decompression 
chamber and ivho had overdasure of the mandible. Small softened composition blocks 
on a palatal arch wire were inserted in the mouth so that there was an open bite of 
0-5 cm. in the incisor region (this opening was greater than that used in many of the 
cases reported in the literature). X-rays of left and right temporomandibular joints were 
taken with the teeth in centric occlusion, with the blocks in position and with the jaws 
fuUy opened. The men were decompressed again with the blocks in position and only, 
3 of the 7 had no pain — and all of these 3 had had colds on previous tests. The man who 
had the worst overclosure had no pain but he had passed on one previous occasion without 
the blocks in position! 

The X-rays are shown in fig. 7 of one man who failed on two tests, passed on the 



FIG. 7. 

third, but failed on the fourth test with the blocks in position: his occlusion was Angle 
Glass 2, division 1. 

It is concluded then that overclosure of the mandible may be a factor in preventing 
succ^sful ventilation of the middle ear, but it is a very rare cause. The blocks seriously 
mtertered with intercommunication and some cases found it difficult to swallow with 
tne bite opened. 


G.is IN SoLinriON 

gaT^n *^^ol^ti'^^°^^ altitude, which may have a dental significance, is that affecting 

dioxide is present under pressure in solution, so- that when the 
ir,? ^ . P'-sssure is reduced the dissolved gas in the released liquid is no 

longer held m solution and bubbles begin to form. 

whcn'^tb^**^ blood and tissues at ground level are saturated with nitrogen" so that 
is nr. ’^oduced during ascent, there mav come a time when the nitrogen 

^er eld in solution and bubbles appear in the tissues and the blood. 
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cation with the dentinal tuhules. The patient was then decompressed to . j 

ten minutes and no pain was experienced: the change in pressure from groun 

25,000 feet is 478 mm. of mercury. ' c j i nln while 

It may be concluded that air under fillings is not a likely cause, of dental p 

^During ascent the air in the middle ear expands and escapes through the 
tube, without usually causing any discomfort; during descent air has to be mtr . 
into the middle ear ,to equalize the increasing pressure on the drum, and snai s- 
Valsalva’s manoeuvre (blowing with nose and mouth closed), jaw movement or a 
bination of these methods mav be used to assist the passage of air up the tubes 
During descent from 30,000 feet to 20,000 feet there is an incre.ise .m ^ 

2-3 lb per square inch, but since a.ir becomes denser during descent there is an m 
of 4-3 lb. per square inch from 12,000 feet to 2,000 feet — so this pain in ears or otitic 
trauma is much commoner while diving at the lower altifudes (McGibbon, 194-rt an I- 
Much has been written in the last twenty years concerning the relation of die occiu 
to impaired hearing in middle life. Willhelmy in 1936, Lowry m 1939 and Brickinan - 



i>enciinai icauAio -I ^ — — Q t • 1 rnn- 

Unfortunately these reports contained no references to the otorhinolaryngologicai 
dition or to the history of the cases treated. ■ i v to 

Through the courtesy and co-operation of the Consultant in Otorhinolaryngology ‘ 
the Royal- Air Force, Air Commodore Dickson, and his Staff, an investigation has 
recently been concluded into the dental asperts of otitic barotrauma. There were 50 cases 
of acute otitic barotrauma while decompressing 690 men; these men were dentally 
inspected together with an equal number of men who were decompressed but had no 
pain in their ears, and the results are shown in Table I (Dickson, McGibbon, Harvey, 


pain 
Turner, 1943). 


TABLE I.— OTITIC BAROTRAUMA AND .MALOCCLUSION. 


Rmm/k— There were 50 cases of acute otitic hatojrauma whne ^com^^ 690 subjects, i.e. an incidence of 


^Analysis of 50 subjects who developed acute otitic barotrauma and of 50 control subjects. 
' Subiects who developed 

acute otitic barotrauma 
(50) 

12 % 

43% 


Normal occlusion 
Angle’s Class 1 
Angle’s Class 2 
Angle’s Qass 3 
Incisal overclosure 


42®o of which : 

0% + + t- 

34% + + 

43% 4- 

1)% mild 
2C6 
131 


Control subjects 
(50) 

10 % 

44 "^, 

23% 

12 % 

4S°rt of which : 
00 % + + + 


Total number of teeth missing — 

NSmber of molars missmg . 

Colds... ’** ... 21 

Average age in ^s^nutive of casts and controls, the percentage of 09i) cadets who developed 

Assuming that the occlusion =5-6»i; wath maIoccIus.on= . 

acute otitic barotrauma are . 


-18% + 

27*^0 mild 
233 
121 
40°; 

19 
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Under local anKSthesia, control teeth were a^in at varying 

a-h^ treT^ “nd th^e te^eth were^laced in 10% 

formol saline at altitude. ,a ,hp central '^roup of serial sections of the 

Photomicrographs are shown in fig. 10 from the central ^loup 



FIG. 10. 


pulp of an incisor (A) "extracted at ground level and a canine (B, , ) 

feet. The magnifications are A x 40, B x 45, C x oO, x • , j sicns of 

The patient was aged 24 and had no symptoms of were shown of a 

interest rather than apprehension. (A similar series altitude.! 

canine extracted at ground level compared with an incisor ex level and altitude 

The changes in the capillaries of the nail-bed occurnng a g . record of anv 

are suggestive but not conclusive — cine photomicrographs or a co 

iMli in hoEr at 3f,000 fat (S). Thn akin tvaa ktpt « connant imparatuie thioughout 

Inflammation of the pulp mav be insufficient to cause symptoms unless CMtam pro o 
cative conditions occur; the pain which occurs when a , nositinn 

probably due to the change in local pressure which occurs \yth the re p 

and the peripheral vasodilatation which is said to occur prior to s eep ac ^ 
was a subclinical pulpitis. Then there is the story of the ^dy who con es 
had toothache only when a particular nephew kissed her! Emotion can cause am ‘ 
vasod'datation and if there is a pre-existing inflamrnation in a tissue en ose y ngi 
walls, then the stage is set for the production of pain. 

JuxE — O dont. 3 
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Fig. 8 is a picture of bubbles in the veins of an animal after decompression— they 
would of course be much larger at altitude. Bubbles may also be found in end arteries, 
resulting in an area of ischarmia beyond the bubble (Armstrong, 1939). 



FIG. 8. — Reproduced from “ Principles and Practice of As-iation Medicine,” 
by H. G. Armstrong, 1039. Baitirnorc and London. 

Similar effects may occur while divers are being decompressed or 
and may cause various symptoms such as pain in the limbs or paral\si 

^^Fig.Vis an X-ray of a patient who had been a deep sea diver and had been endentulou- 



FIG. 9. 


for many years; suppuration started spontaneously in the mandible and lasted for 
nhnut a year until the sequestrum was removed. Recovery was uneventful, and he has 
mssed his medical test -for further deep sea diving! (Eckhoff, 1943.) Caisson disease 
hiq been described as causing an aseptic necrosis of tlie humeri (Swain, 1942) and tins 
m-tv be a case of caisson disease or “bends” of the jaw. 

Wnrrumtely such delayed effects are unknown in airmen and die results of decoin- 
«inn 'sickness have usually, disappeared before ground level is reached. Although 
pvtremely difficult to produce, the author knows of no reason why teeth should 
proof IS ; . enmp chaiigcs due to altitude as the rest of the body. 


nroof IS c.xti. y - - 
not be subject to the same 


< Vascular Cilvnce 

. 1 been various references (Kniseley, 1943, and others) to a fourth effect of 

There la a vascular change. In order to study this in dental tissues, 23 

altitude on tne u } .selected who were to have teeth e.xtracted which were 

men of several ag b. , and which were to be extracted for parodontal reasons, 

sound, but out ot alionu 
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meter or by using indicators whose colours change over varying pH ranges, 
above 7 is alkaline and below 7 is acid. 

Using a glass electrode pH meter the acidity of 92 P^yphosphate jind s.hcate cements 
..as found to be below pH 2 at the time of insertion into the ^o^ 

and Rakowski, 1943); it should be noted that formic acid of this pH is usea 
histological techniques to decalcify teeth. 

A lining of 'zinc oxide' with eugenol or clove oil gives 
these acid cements. The addition of zinc acetate as a hastening g 
has been undergoing Service trials for the past six months. 


Centrifugal Force 

The fifth effect of flying on the body which may produce dental symptoms is centri 

Centrifugal force is proportional to the square of the velocity and inversely P^°P°^j'°"^ 
to the radius and is measured in units of gravity or G thus the same y p 
by a tight turn at a slow speed or a wide turn at a high speed. 

Centrifugal force is- obviously also a factor in looping and diving. 

During a loop the blood tends to pool in the abdomen and limbs so t at vismn or 
even consciousness may be temporarily impaired or lost because of ^be a o 
pressure locally due to positive G. If the pilot goes into a sudden steep dive 
tend to pool' in his head and instead of vision blacking out the pdot 
to the suffusion of the retina with blood caused by negative G, and is may p 
conjunctival and other hxmorrhages. 

When level flight is resumed after experiencing positive G there may be ® 
surge of blood to the head causing a pressure above normal. There are 
where dental pain occurred on going into and pulling out of a dive, an y 

that has been said about an existing mild pulpitis applies here. _ 

At SG the blood may be as heavy as molten iron and a 12-stone man ^ 

over a third of a ton. Thus a full upper acrylic denture may weigh ttt°te q 

of a pound, and a large vulcanite denture more than half a pound w en p 
exposed to a centrifugal force of SG. , , , 

It is only just possible to raise one’s arm at ,5G and the f^dal _ 

down as shown in fig. 12b. A colleague of the authors was asked early in y 

pilot to make a denture which would stay put in a dive! 



A 

Level Flight. 


Passenger subjected to 5G« 


FIG. 12. 


A series of raaiographs were then shown of cases of dental pain 
flying or in a decompression chamber. These cases were se ecte T , , 
reports of pain occurring in men engaged in all types of flymg. ‘ .ipnnl rvst 

impacted teeth, primary caries, recently filled teeth (lined and unline ), ) > 

chronic apical abscesses and root-filled teeth. 


The author wishes to pay tribute to Air Marshal Sir Harold Whittin_ghan>-t^^^ 


Director General of Medical Services, Air Commodore Ballantyne the Director of Dental 
Services and Dr. Matthews, Head of the R.A.F. Physiology I-aboratory, for providing 
every possible facility for this work. 

(This paper was illustrated with 38 slides.) 
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Fig. 8 is a picture of bubbles in the veins of an animal after decompression— they 
would of course be much larger at altitude. Bubbles may also be found in end arteries, 
resulting in an area of ischarmia beyond the bubble (Armstrong, 1939). 



FIG. 8. — Reproduced from “ Principles and Practice of As-iation Medicine,” 
by H. G. Armstrong, 1039. Baitirnorc and London. 

Similar effects may occur while divers are being decompressed or 
and may cause various symptoms such as pain in the limbs or paral\si 

^^Fig.Vis an X-ray of a patient who had been a deep sea diver and had been endentulou- 



FIG. 9. 


for many years; suppuration started spontaneously in the mandible and lasted for 
nhnut a year until the sequestrum was removed. Recovery was uneventful, and he has 
mssed his medical test -for further deep sea diving! (Eckhoff, 1943.) Caisson disease 
hiq been described as causing an aseptic necrosis of tlie humeri (Swain, 1942) and tins 
m-tv be a case of caisson disease or “bends” of the jaw. 

Wnrrumtely such delayed effects are unknown in airmen and die results of decoin- 
«inn 'sickness have usually, disappeared before ground level is reached. Although 
pvtremely difficult to produce, the author knows of no reason why teeth should 
proof IS ; . enmp chaiigcs due to altitude as the rest of the body. 


nroof IS c.xti. y - - 
not be subject to the same 


< Vascular Cilvnce 

. 1 been various references (Kniseley, 1943, and others) to a fourth effect of 

There la a vascular change. In order to study this in dental tissues, 23 

altitude on tne u } .selected who were to have teeth e.xtracted which were 

men of several ag b. , and which were to be extracted for parodontal reasons, 

sound, but out ot alionu 
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meter or by using indicators whose colours change over varying pH ranges. A pH 
above 7 is alkaline and below 7 is acid. 

Using a glass electrode pH meter the, acidity of 92 oxyphosphate and silicate cements 
was found to be below pH 2 at the time of insertion into the cavity (Harvey, Le Brocq 
and Rakowski, 1943); it should be noted that formic acid of this pH is used in some 
histological techniques to decalcif)’ teeth. 

A lining of zinc oxide with eugenol or clove oil gives complete protection against 
these acid cements. The addition of zinc acetate as a hastening agent to these mixtures 
has been undergoing Service trials for the past six months. 


Centrifug.vl Force 

The fifth effect of flying on the body which may produce dental symptoms is centri- 
fugal force. 

Centrifugal force is proportional to the square of the velocity and inversely proponional 
to, the radius and is measured in units of gravity or G — thus the same G may be produced 
by a tight turn at a slow speed or a wide turn at a high speed. 

Centrifugal force is- obviously also a factor in looping and diving. 

During a loop the blood tends to pool in the abdomen and limbs so that vision or 
even consciousness may be temporarily impaired or lost because of the fall of blood- 
pressure locally due to positive G. If the pilot goes into a sudden steep dive blood will 
tend to pool in his head and instead of vision blacking out the pilot may redden out due 
to thf suffusion of the retina with blood caused bv negative G, and this may produce 
conjunctival and other hemorrhages. 

liVhen level flight is resumed after experiencing positive G there may be a temporary 
surge of blood to the head causing a pressure above normal. There are records of cases 
where dental pain occurred on going into and pulling out of a dive, and obviously all 
that has been said about an existing mild pulpitis applies here. 

At 5G ,the blood may be as heavy as molten iron and a 12-stone man may weigh well 
over a thtrd of a ton. Thus a full upper acrylic denture may weigh more than a quarter 
or a pound, and a large vulcanite denture more than half a pound when the pilot is 
exposed to a centrifugal force of 5G. 

It is only just possible to raise one’s arm at 5G .and the facial features are dragged 

oun as shown in fig. 12n. A colleague of the author’s was asked early in the war by a 
pilot to make a denture which would stay put in a dive! 



A B 

Level Flight. Passenger subjected to oG» 

FIG. 12. 

flv^?^^*^ rauiographs were then shown of cases of dental pain which occurred while 
renort«°''f decompression chamber. These cases were selected from centralized 
immrtpa ‘n nien engaged in- all types of flying, and included cases of 

eh;!,,,- pnmary caries, recently filled teeth (lined and unlined), a dental cyst, 

chronic apical abscesses and root-filled teeth. 


^ tribute to Air Marshal Sir Harold Whittingham— the 

Str\irp ^ledical Services, Air Commodore Ballantvne — the Director of Dental 

ev^r,. 1 C ..¥“t*cws. Head of the R.A.F. Phvsiologyi I-aboratorv, for providing 
Cl e^ possible facility for this work. 

I his paper was illustrated with 38 slides.) 
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FIG. 1. 




FIG. 2. 




FIG. 

for the L 

icrcd trichJorethylenc, 


FIG. 2.— The apparatus showTi in position 
for dental analgesia. 


FIG. 3.— Graph showing output of tnlcM 
by apparatus. 


* •■r 

subject spoke or commented upon any point, the breath following such an interruption 
was sometimes slightly irritant. During induction a sensation of general warmth am 
well-being was constantly observed with tingling sensations in the limbs, face and scalp- 
A noticeable sensation of “stiffness” of the facial muscles and the muscles of the tonguo 
occurred frequently. After an interval of approximately thirty to sixty seconds from 
the beginning of induction it was common for a feeling of great drowsiness to arise ana 
in this period there was a tendency for the squeezing of the bulb to be interrupted. The 
squeezing was invariably resumed, however, upon a word of encouragement from tne 
observer. After a period of about one and a half to two minutes speech became thicK 
and slow and a tendency to “lolling” of the head was noted. During some experiments 
the squeezing of the bulb ceased for periods up to three-quarters of a minute in duration 
but was in each case resumed spontaneously. The ability to phonate and to cough w.as 
never lost and deglutition was not impaired. No increase in salivation was observed. 
Althoueh the experiments were carried out in a warm room it was a frequent occurrence 
for the subject to complain of “feeling chilly” upon their conclusion. Following periods 
f nmNesia up to twenty minutes’ duration, recovery was rapid, being complete within 
" !„;niites even after the longest experiments. Beyond a mild feeling of drowsiness 
iX°ch was fairly constant, no after-effects of any kind were observed. 

„ nther tests carried out under trilenc analgesia . — During the investigations 

Sensory censation were applied. In addition tests of powers of recognition and of 
tests of _„.formed. By the application of either the sharp point or the blunt 

memory were p hair-free skin of the forearm it was observed that the ability- to 

head of a pm to mi- 
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Trilene Auto-Analgesia 


By Basil Hill, M.B., Ch.B., D.A. 


. Yr t: beine a state in which pain is 

Akalcesia has been defined by McKesson (193^ as depends upon the 

abolished without loss of consciousness occurring. ^ unsatisfactory. A more 

tapSon of the word “consciousness” h^ of'th" 

satkactory definition was suggested H^rtridge modified whi e that of the 

being a state in which&e interpretation of the^ definition analgesia 

sense of touch may remain intact. Thus ' g.Cpd 

differs from anesthesia in which both senses are na ’ _„s.hesia of the general type 

It has long been known that during the of complete oblivion, 

there is a p4se of general analgesia assocfated with nitrous oxide 

Wilson (1927) made a careful investigation of the . S of analgesia in dental 

anesthesia and this gas is now widely used for tli experienced m 

surgery and in midwifery. Wilson referred production of analgesia, 

arriving at the optimum mixture of nitrous g different individuals and 

and commented upon the wide variations m this mixture 

even in the same individual during one administration. extensively 

In a similar manner the analgesia produced by this drug has been 

in midwifery and an apparatus for self-administered ? . i ^-ork chloroform anal- 

described by Mennell (1933). For general f f^^v of Ae drug, 

gesia has not been widely used, possibly owing to th . ) 

TrichlorethyUne {“trilene”) as a general analgesic.— tlewe 1 •’ gf analgesia 

upon the use of trilene as a general ani^thetic comment p Hewer reported this 
which was observed during the stage of induction. Again ";j,„ in intensity from 

phase of analgesia to he almost consistently present aitno g j ^ ^^^^g 

'some numbnels to complete analgesia. He concluded *“^^'"‘5J°JSmoform. 
potent analgesic agent and at the same time less tox c ^ non- 


sullies . -- - , t ll H H C tllOrOlU I lli . 

potent analgesic agent and at the same time less toxic » ^ 

“Trilene”, a stabilized preparation of trichlorethylene ( V comewhat resembling 
inflammable liquid, only slightly volatile and possessing n i-.^g- drug, “trilene” is 
that of chloroform. In order to prevent its con^sion wi properly stored, 

coloured blue. The liquid has good keeping qualities provided that it is p V ^ ^ 


uiu, omy siigiiuy r--- . .Uo Intrer drug, triiciic 

...ai yjx. v,iuu.u.orm. In order to prevent its con^sion i . properly stored, 

coloured blue. The liquid has good keeping qualities ,q„•,g;,g.^_Bv 

An apparatus for the production of ‘'"“fe^^.''';“'5ir.^b!m^el'fw^di^rsimple apparatus 
allowing the patient to administer “trilene air mixture to „i,._:r,pd with safety. It was 
it was found that an even level of useful analgesia ^ould e^^^^ established, it was easv 
noted moreover that when once adequate analgesia na minutes without anv 

for a patient to maintain the analgesia for periods up to twenty mm 

further adiustment of the apparatus being required. nir 

A rubber bulb, B (fig. 1), held in and squeezed bv the hand of the P”“^"^,|r.gglgu;ed 
through a wick, W. saturated with trilene. The wick is msoired bv the patient 

bottle, J. The resulting trilene--- “ ’ ' 

tVirnnoVl tynl#»o vr» n nnc^i 


_ dth trilene. The wick is -losea m^ .an^ bv the pmient 

bottle, J. The resulting trilene-air mixture is added to ^ ^ deliverv of liquid 

through holes in a celluloid no'sepiece, N. To avoid the po '•.n.v.ig and incapable of 

Udent into the nosepiece, the bottle should be -Pf ^n app-atus'^delivery 
having more than a few c.c. of liquid poured into it j.ee patient 

of the vapour from the wick is made entirely dependent up -vent of the stage 


-- -se the muscles necessary for the squeezing of the bulD. „ owing to 

of analgesia becoming too deep, the supplv of vapour from nos'sibility of the 

cessation of the squeezing of the bulb In order to rnimmize the , 

patient “drawing over” vipour from the wick by inspiratory effort, the air passage 

through the apparatus should be of narrow bore. 

With such an apparatus, numerous experiments and tests ^vas 

wife (Dr. Bettv F^m\l) akd myself upon our own the looLatus 

apolied clinically. Repeated attempts to produce full antesthesi minmesi an 

failed consistently and it was found that for short periods (up , . - oleasant. 

even level of analgesia could be maintained without fatigue. " nniHIv diminished 
For the first few breaths the smell of the trilene was noticeable but it r p > ^ 


* Wi i.m„ 11J.3I. UiCdUli* LHC blllCU UL LilC LLiiviiv, ~ . -t i y ^ nf 

so that after some twelve breaths it was not noticed. Provided that an ® . ff - , 

respirations was maintained during induction the vapour caused if the 

nasal passages. If, however, regular breathing was interrupted, as might occur it tne 
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FIG. 2.— The apparatus showTi in position 
for dental analgesia. 


FIG. 3.— Graph showing output of tnlcM 
by apparatus. 
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subject spoke or commented upon any point, the breath following such an interruption 
was sometimes slightly irritant. During induction a sensation of general warmth am 
well-being was constantly observed with tingling sensations in the limbs, face and scalp- 
A noticeable sensation of “stiffness” of the facial muscles and the muscles of the tonguo 
occurred frequently. After an interval of approximately thirty to sixty seconds from 
the beginning of induction it was common for a feeling of great drowsiness to arise ana 
in this period there was a tendency for the squeezing of the bulb to be interrupted. The 
squeezing was invariably resumed, however, upon a word of encouragement from tne 
observer. After a period of about one and a half to two minutes speech became thicK 
and slow and a tendency to “lolling” of the head was noted. During some experiments 
the squeezing of the bulb ceased for periods up to three-quarters of a minute in duration 
but was in each case resumed spontaneously. The ability to phonate and to cough w.as 
never lost and deglutition was not impaired. No increase in salivation was observed. 
Althoueh the experiments were carried out in a warm room it was a frequent occurrence 
for the subject to complain of “feeling chilly” upon their conclusion. Following periods 
f nmNesia up to twenty minutes’ duration, recovery was rapid, being complete within 
" !„;niites even after the longest experiments. Beyond a mild feeling of drowsiness 
iX°ch was fairly constant, no after-effects of any kind were observed. 

„ nther tests carried out under trilenc analgesia . — During the investigations 

Sensory censation were applied. In addition tests of powers of recognition and of 
tests of _„.formed. By the application of either the sharp point or the blunt 

memory were p hair-free skin of the forearm it was observed that the ability- to 

head of a pm to mi- 
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discriminate between these stimuli remained almost unaffected under the analgesia. - In 
the same manner the ability to discriminate between extremes of temperature was found 
to be perfect. It was observed, however, that although it was possible under the analgesia 
to discriminate between these stimuli, .marked increase in the power of the stimulus 
did not give rise to a sensation of pain. Thus the mere resting of the point of the pin 
on the shim produced a sensation differing little from the sensation produced if the 
skin was penetrated by the point driven in by' considerable pressure. In neither case 
was the stimulus appreciated as being painful, and reflex withdrawal was rarely observed. 
Recognition of familiar objects by the subject under analgesia was perfect, as was the 
recognition of familiar sounds and music. It was noted, however, that at the conclusion 
of tne tests, memory of all events occurring during the test period had been very 
markedly impaired, and in certain cases obliterated. Thus the subject frequently faded 
to recall the objects and sounds placed before him while under analgesia, and on one 
occasion failed to remember whether any skin stimulation tests had been applied at all. 

Being somewhat discouraged by the accuracy with which the skin stimuli had been 
recognized, we decided that similar comparative tests should be made under the analgesia 
of nitrous oxide delivered from a marketed apparatus. In the case of the analgesia pro- 
duced by a mixture of tbis gas with air it was observed that a siniilar accuracy of dis- 
crimination was present but that the impairment of memory which had been so marked 
in the case of “trilene” was practically absent in the case of nitrous oxide-air analgesia. 

Similar tests performed under the analgesia of chloroform self-administered by means 
of tbe Mennell apparatus demonstrated that the ability to discriminate .between test 
stimuli applied to the skin remained almost intact, but that there was a well-marked 
dwgrce of memory impairment. After-effects following the analgesia with this drug were 
more marked and took the form of nausea and headache. 

From the above experiments it was concluded that the accuracy with which the skin 
stimuli had been recognized was in all probability dependent upon the sense of touch, 
which may not be altered by a state of analgesia, as opposed to the sense of pain inter- 
pretation which appeared to be markedly impaired in Ais state. It was also concluded 
that the state of analgesia produced by self-administered trilene compared most favour- 
ably with that induced with nitrous o.xide and with chloroform and that certain dis- 
advantages of the latter agents were absent in the case of trilene. 

Clinical application. — Clinical application of the analgesia produced by self-adminis- 
tered trilene in patients undergoing painful procedures indicated- that in the majority 
of such cases considerable alleviation of the pain occurred. Procedures such as the 
preparation of dental cavities, the removal of anherent dressings and wound suture were 
made tolerably comfortable to the patient, and were rendered completely painless in 
many cases, hloreover the almost constant impairment of ■memory' which was associated 
with the analgesia tended towards the psychological comfort of the patient both during 
and following the operation; 

Results obtained with “trilene” analgesia. — In 62 personally observed cases in which 
minor surgical procedures were carried out under the analgesia of “trilene”, 27 cases 
experienced no pain whatsoever. In 1 1 of these cases wound suture had been carried out, 
and in 1 case drainage of an empyema was performed. In 27 cases discomfort, which 
according to the patient’s own statement did not amount to pain, was complained of. 
In 8 cases the patients derived no benefit from the analgesia although in 6 of these cases 
there was no indication at the time that pain was being suffered. In 21 cases of the 
whole series memory of the procedure had been obliterated, impaired to some degree 
in 33, and had remained lucid in 8 cases. ° 

Following this series of observed cases the apparatus was made available to the Nursin'^ 
Staff of the Royal Berkshire Hospital for use in any case for which analgesia might 
seem indicated. The results have been satisfactory and no untoward effects have been 
seen over a large number of cases unsupervised bv a medical practitioner 

With the kindly co-operation of Messrs. Guy' Ellingham and P. H. Williams the 
application of self-administered analgesia with trilene in dental surgerv was investigated 
over a considerable number of cases. ' * 

After-ejects.— -Rev; after-effects have been observed. In the series of observed cases 
one patient exhibited a state of confusion which resembled alcoholic intoxication. This 
persisted for about twenty minutes following which the patient was absolutely normal 
save for slight drowsiness. Dizziness was complained of in 17 cases, and its greatest 
duration was two hours. Nausea was observed in 3 cases but no case vomited. 


SuXLNURV .AND CoXCtUSIOXS 

disadvantages of the analgesia produced by nitrous oxide and 
have been mentioned and the possibility of using patient-administered 


by chloroform 
trichlorethylene 
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FIG. i 


FIG. Diagrammatic sitetch of 
for the production of analgesia by self a 
tered trichJorethylene. 


FIG. 2.— The apparatus shown in ponno" 
for dental analgesia. 


FIG. 3.— Graph showing output of 
by apparatus. 


subject spoke or commented upon any point, the breath followimr such an interruption 
was sometimes slightly irritant. During induction a sensation of eeneral \varmth and 
well-being was constantly observed with tingling sensations in the limbs face and scalp. 
A noticeable sensation of “stiffness” of the facial muscles and the muscles of the tongue 
occurred frequently. After an interval of approximately thirty to sixty seconds from 
the beginning of induction it was common for a feeling of great drowsiness to arise and 
in this period there was a tendency for the squeezing of the bulb to be interrupted. The 
squeezing was invariably resumed, however, upon a word of encouragement from the 
observer. After a period of about one and a half to two minutes speech became diick 
and slow and a tendency to lolling of the head was noted. During some experiments 
the squeezing of the bulb ceased for periods up to three-quarters of a minute in duration 
but was in each case resumed spontaneously. The ability to phonate and to coimh was 
never lost and deglutition was not impaired. No increase in salivation was observed. 
Although the experiments were carried out a warm room it was a frequent occurrence 
for the subject to complain of feeling chilly upon their conclusion. Following periods 
of analgesia up to twenty minutes duration, recovery was rapid, being coinplefe within 
two minutes even after the longest experiinents. Beyond a mild feefing of drowsiness 
which was fairly constant, no after-eiiects of any kind were observed. 

Scisory and other tests earned oat under tnlene nnalgesla.—Durms the investigations 
tests of skin sensation were applied. In addition tests of powers of recognition and of 
memory were performed. By the application of eiAer the sharp point" or the blunt . 
head of a pin to the hair-free skin of the forearm it was observed that the ability- to 
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DISCUSSION ON PARENTERAL DIARRHCEA 

Major T. F. McNair Scott, U.S.A.M.C.: The term parenteral diarrhma connotes in the 
minds of pediatricians diarrhoea associated with infection outside the alimentary tract. No 
definite patholog)' in the intestine itself can be found. 

Diarrhcea has always been a major problem facing physicians in charge of children, 
particularly in the first two years of life. During the early part of the century 
it was a leading cause of death in infants under 2 years old, the main incidence 
occurring in the summer months. Investigation pointed to contaminated milk and 
poor hygiene as being the mo.st important factors in this seasonal incidence and 
improvement in public health education and hygiene led to a decline of this summer 
diarrhoea. Although summer diarrhcea was of predominating importance, study of 
notifications reveals that a certain amount of diarrhcea occurred all through the year 
and that its incidence had not been lowered by the above measures. It was only when 
the incidence of summer diarrhoea fell below the level of this all-season diarrhcea, 
between 1920 and 1930, that the latter attracted attention. This residuum of diarrhoeal 
diseases in 1937 in this country' still accounted for 11% of deaths of infants under 2 
years, or over 3,000 deaths. After removing diarrhcea due to poor hygiene and dirty 
milk, that which remains is due to two major, and several minor, causes; the two major 
being (1) specific infeaion with intestinal pathogenic organisms or protozoa, and (2) 
associated parenteral infection. 

In 1925 Marriott pointed out the association of diarrhcea with infection elsewhere in 
the body, especially the upper respiratory tract, and therapy began to be directed towards 
eradicating this infection. However, no direct causal relationship could be proved 
although important information was derived from a study of the problem. It was noted 
that common infecting organisms were staphylococci and streptococci, both of which 
produce an enterotoxin; that infants had a smaller amount of acid in their stomachs than 
older children, secretion of which was inhibited by infection and which was neutralized 
by cow’s milk; this lack of acid was thought to enable B. coli to multiply in the upper 
reaches of the intestine and it was found that filtrates from cultures of B. coli led to 
diarrhcea and vomiting when fed to animals. 

The common association of parenteral infection with diarrhoea, even if not causative, 
leads to serious therapeutic problems which may be considered along the following lines : 

Diagnosis . — Each baby must be considered as an individual problem and attempts 
should be made at the same time to prove or disprove the presence of either a specific 
intestinal infection or an associated parenteral infection. The finding of pathogenic 
organisms in respiratory tract or urine may be the only proof of the latter. 

Isolation . — ^Although individual isolation is desirable for all babies in hospital the 
aims of isolation in patients with diarrhoea should be clearly defined. A baby with 
dysentery is isolated more for the safety of others because its stools are infective, while 
a baby with parenteral diarrhoea, if dangerous at all, is isolated because of possibly 
causing airborne upper respiratory infection. 

Treatment . — The extent of this depends on the severity of the case. It must be 
remembered that, while a well-marked case of dehydration and acidosis is easy to 
recognize, it is easy to underestimate the degree of dehydration in a very fat child and 
overestimate it in a very thin child. Any baby with this condition may become 
desperately ill in a very few hours. In general, therapy has to be directed towards (1) 
supplying proper amounts of fluid, electrolytes and plasma proteins: in any severely 
ill patient this has to be done by parenteral routes which requires technical skill and 
July — Epid. 1 
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(tnlene) analgesia has been discussed. A simple apparatus has been Qescribed by means 
of which the patient may administer to himself with safety a mixture of “trilene” 
vapour and air for the production of analgesia. E.xperiments made tvith this apparatus 
have been outlined and the clinical application of the analgesia in 62 cases has been 
reported upon. 

The advantages of the method are: (1) Analgesia may be safely administered \yi±out 
medical supervision. (2) No attention is called for by the apparatus during administra- 
tion. (3) The analgesia may be employed during operation in the mouth without risk 
of inhalation of foreign material into the lungs. (•}) The apparatus is portable and inde- 
pendent of gas cylinders. (5) Economy (1 hour of analgesia cosis 3d. approx.). 

The disadvantages are: (1) The analgesia calls for muscular exertion on the part of 
the patient and would be inapplicable for long administrations. (2) A varying 
(usually one and a half to two minutes) is required in which to induce analgesia. (3) The 
method requires a co-operative patient and is difficult to apply where heavy ptenieaica- 
tion has been given. (4) Certain cases (in the scries quoted 12% approx.) appear to 
derive no benefit from the analgesia and it would appear that there is no way of ascer- 
taining this fact in a patient before applying the analgesia. 
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A film showing the application of self-administered analgesia with trilene in five cases 
was shown at the meeting. 

Mr. Guy H. Ellingham gave an account of a series of over one hundred cases of ^ 
induced trilene analgesia for dental purposes. He said that in every single case the inou 
tion and recovery had been uneventful and had not given the slightest cause for alh('"v 
from this he suggested that Dr. Hill’s apparatus used for the dental patient could he co‘ 
sidered as absolutely safe. Five per cent, of his cases he considered failures, uw- 
because of nervousness and lack of co-operation. Of the remaining 95%, the onalgeii'y 
produced was quite adequate in the majority of cases, helpful in all. Many patienu 
preferred it to the local anesthesia of which they had e.\-perience, and asked for u 
again on other occasions. Mr. Ellingham thought that the contra-indications wore. 
(1) Very nervous and unco-operative patients (although some such had been helped oy 
trilene in a dramatic manner, and he did not think it possible to differentiate beUveen 
those highly strung patients who would, or those who would not, be helped by it). (2) pre- 
cision cavity preparation, e.g. for inlays or other work which might fake a considerable 

thought the use of trilene was strongly indicated: (1) When two or more cavities 
in different parts of the mouth had to be prepared at the same sitting (2) For the open- 
ing of pulp canals in acute cases. (3) For the removal of loose and periostitic teeth 
where local an-oesthesia was contr£^ indicated. (4) For the opening of abscesses and other 
'minor surgical .procedures. ^ ^5) For the treatment of painful gum conditions such.^^ 

Vincent’s disease. (6) Administered in addition to local anesthetics for the tranquillizJ^i® 
and relaxing effect, e.g. operations on the third molar. 
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DISCUSSION ON PARENTERAL DIARRHOEA 

Major T. F. McNair Scott, U.S.A.M.C.: The term parenteral diarrhma connotes in Ae 
minds of pcediatricians diarrhoea associated with infection outside the alimentary ira . i 
definite pathology in the intestine itself can be found. . . . c 

Diarrhoea has always been a major problem facing physiaans in charge o > 

particularly in the first two years of life. During the early part of the cen 
it was a leading cause of death in infants under 2 years old, the main inci en 
occurring in the summer months. Investigation pointed to contaminatea mi < 
poor hy^ene as being the most important factors in thi.s seasonal inodence an 
improvement in public health education and hygiene led to a decline of this summer 
diarrhcea. Although summer diarrhoea was of predominating importance 
notifications reveals that a certain amount of diarrhoea occurred all through the year 
and that its incidence had not been lowered by the above measures. It was only when 
the incidence of summer diarrhoea fell below the level of this all-season marrhtEa, 
between 1920 and 1930, that the latter attracted attention. This residuum of diarrhoeal 
diseases in 1937 in this country still accounted for 11% of deaths of infants “"”5 “ 
years, or over 3,000 deaths. After removing diarrhcea due to poor hygiene and dirty 
milk, that which remains is due to two major, and several minor, causes; the two 
being (1) specific infection with intestinal pathogenic organisms or protozoa, and (-) , 
associated parenteral infeaion. 

In 1925 Marriott pointed out the association of diarrhoea with infection elsewhere m 
the body, especially the upper respiratory tract, and therapy' began to be directed towards 
eradicating this infection. However, no direct causal relationship could he provM 
although important information was derived from a study of the problem. It was noted 
that common infecting organisms were staphylococci and streptococci, both of whica 
produce an enterotoxin; that infants had a smaller amount of acid in their stomachs tian 
older children, secretion of which was inhibited by infection and which was neutralized 
by cow’s milk; this lack of acid was thought to enable B. coli to muldply in the upper 
reaches of the intestine and it was found that filtrates from cultures of B. coli led to 
diarrhcea and vomiting when fed to animals. 

The common association of parenteral infection with diarrhoea, even if not cmusative, 
leads to serious therapeutic problems which may be considered along the following lines: 

Diagjiosis . — Each baby must be considered as an individual problem and attempts 
should be made at the same time to prove or disprove the presence of either a specific 
intestinal infection or an associated parenteral infection. The finding of pathogenic 
organisms in respiratory tract or urine mav be the only proof of the latter. 

Isolation. — ^Although' individual isolarion is desirable for all babies in hospital the 
aims of isolation in patients with diarrhoea should be clearly defined. A baby with 
dysentery is isolated more for the safetv of others because its stools are infective, while 
a baby with parenteral diarrhoea, if dangerous at all, is isolated because of possibly 
causing airborne upper respiratorv infection. 

Treatment . — The extent of this depends on the severity of the case. It must be 
remembered that, while a well-marked case of dehydration and acidosis is easy to 
recognize, it is easy to underestimate the degree of dehydration in a very fat child and 
overestimate it in a verv thin child. Any baby with this condition may become 
desperately ill in a very few hours. In general, therapy has to be directed towards (1) 
supplying proper amounts of fluid, electrolytes and plasma proteins: in am- severely 
ill patient this has to be done by parenteral routes which requires technical skill and 
July— -Epid. 1 
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skilled nursing; (2) treatment of infection by the proper use of sulphonamides and 
surgical interference where called for; (3) dietary regulation in which a period of 
starvation is followed by a slowly incremented diet up to basic caloric needs, at which 
level it is maintained until tolerance is regained. It is important to treat the patient 
and not the stools and to remember that severe malnutrition may supervene upon the 
diarrhoia. Vitamins should be supplied, if necessary, parenterally. The majority of 
babies treated along these lines get well but a certain percentage do not. It is in this 
group that new therapeutic procedures arc apt to be tried; while in any given individual 
such a new procedure, e.g. mastoidectomy, may be life-saving, it is important not to 
stress this procedure at the e.vpensc of the basic essential treatment outlined above. 


Dr. William Gunn (London County Council) described parenteral diarrheea, which 
appeared under many guises and names, as thes most bailling as it was the most prev.ileni 
and fatal of diseases in young children, especially in infants under I year: perhaps in 
Its typical form it only occurred at that age, for there did not appear to be any good 
reason to regard neo-natal diarrhora, i.e. occurring in the first 28 days of life, is a 
different disease although some authorities held that view. He showed diagtams ot 
the incidence and time-relations of coryza, pharyngitis and tonsillitis (2-! ases). 
bronchitis and pneumonia (76 cases), suppurative otitis media (17 cases), compared witli 
enteritis (80 cases comprising d-S?,', of the total admissions) amongst the inmates of a 
residential London nursery of 50 beds, through 'vhich a total of 1,170 children passed in 
19-13 to reception areas, the average duration of stay being just over sixteen days. i o 
close correlation was evident between these infections ' except for a short period m t ^ 
middle of the year, but due allowance must be made for the intervals which usual y 
separate tlte onset of the parenteral infection and the resultant diarrhoea, which succeeds i 
in one to seven days, and is itself succeeded by otitis media after a variable-mtervai, 
sometimes amounting to some weeks. Just over one-third of the 80 cases were admittM 
to the Nortli- Western Fever Hospital for treatment and 24 were diagnosed as arme 
gastro-entcritis; evidence of parenteral infection was found in 19, viz. coryza 6, ontis 
media 6, mastoiditis 3, bronchitis 2, pneumonia 2 (1 tuberculous). The 3 casw 
in which the diagnosis was not confirmed were due to; measles, Sonne_ dysentery 
intestinal giardiasis, I each. Tables were shown detailing the yearly admissions ana 
case-fatality rates for acute gastro-enteritis at the North-Western Hospital for the eipt 
years 1936 to 1943, by quarters and specific age-groups. Both prevalence and fatality were 
fairly evenly distributed over the whole year with the highest incidence in die last two 
quarters and highest fatality in the first two for the whole period, but there were con- 
siderable fluctuations in the different years. Attack and fatality rates were highest in 
the three to six months group, but again this did not hold for every year. 

A representative sample of 89 consecutive cases was analysed in detail: 13 w^re 
subjected to bilateral mastoidectomy; suppuration was found in 12. Sulphonamides, 
chiefly sulphapyridine and sulphamezaihine, were given to a majority and sulpha- 
guanidine or sulphasuxidine to a minority without clear-cut results. Dr. Gunn urgea 
that every patient should be nursed in a separate room with facilities for an “aseptic^ 
nursing techniejue, as good nursing care was perhaps more important in lowering fatalit) 
than strictly medical or surgical measures by themselves. 


Dr, Patria Gairdner (Oxford C.C.) : It has long been recognized that infantile diarrhoia 
is a disease which shows “a preponderance among artificially fed infants of urban poor- 
class districts” (Lancet, 1943 (ii), 769). The enormous reduction in the incidence of 
■^’summer diarrhoea” that has occuired since 1911 is also a familiar fact, witii the 
.consequent levelling of the incidence throughout the year. 

The following tables, derived from the figures given in the Registrar-General’s 
■Statistical Reviews for England and Wales, confirm the high incidence of this disease 
amoner urban as compared Avith rural infams. Less familiar is the distressingly high 
incidence in Greater London, even in the Outer Ring, an area which, consisting as it 
does of residential suburbs, is characterized by a remarkably low mortality from the 
other diseases of infancy. 


table l— A cco^irra diarrhceal and 

NON-DIARBHCEAL diseases, ACCOKDlNCr XU DEGREE OF URBANIZATION— 1935-33, 

In/anr < ... • 


England and Wales 

Greatcc London 

GKatt? L^S’o'S'tOutcr RUis) 

County Borqugbs 

XJrban Districts 

Rural Districts 


Iniknc 

mortality 

56-4 

528 

60-3 

46*5 

63-3 

53-8 

40-6 


Diarrhceal 
mortality 
50 
8-0 
32*1 
5-7 
59 
3*3 • 
2-4 


Kon-diarrhocal 
mortality 
50 0 
44-2 
48-2 
40-8 
57-4 
50-5 
47-2 
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The high diarrhceal death-rate in London is outstanding, particularly in xhe 
Administrative County, but even the outer ring, with its non-diarrh^l mormhty by far 
the lowest in the above table, has a higher death-rate from this one disease than 
obtains in the country as a whole. 


Geocraphicvi, Distribution 

Excluding Greater London, the geographical regions having the highest infant 
mortality (North I and North IV) have the highest mortality from infantile diarrhoea. 
This may be shown fay plotting the diarrhoeal mortality for the years 1931-38 agmnst 
the non-diarrhoeal mortality over the same period in the eleven geographical regions 
into which the Registrar-General divides England and Wales outside Greater London. 
The two values are highly correlated (r = -i- -SO ± -31). When, however. Greater 
London is included in the calculation, witli its high diarrhoeal and low non-diaxrhoeal 
death-rates, the co-efBcient 'of correlation falls to the insignificant value of -!- -30 + -3. 


Geocrvphicvl Distribution .ind Ace iNcmEN'CE 

The heavy incidence of infantile diarrhoea in Greater London is not equally distributed 
over the first twelve months of life. WTiereas the areas of high total infant mortality 
(eig. North' I- and North I\') show a comparatively high diarrhoeal death-rate 'in the 
early weeks of life, the corresponding rate in London is below that" for the- country, as. 
a whole. It is during the succeeding months that the London rate rises steeply — in 
fact, during these months diarrhoea is the chief cause of infants’ deaths in this area. 

In the following tables the diarrlimal and non-diarrhoeal mortalities are shown, and 
the ratio of one to the other, for England and Wales, Greater London, and two areas of 
high and t,wo of low infant mortality. 


TABLE II.— DIARRHCEAL (D.M.) AND NON-DIARRHCEAL MORTALITY (N.D.AL) 
BY AGE IN GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS— 1931-S3. 





Under 1 month 

1 to 3 months 

3 to 12 

months 




D.M, 

N.D.M. 

D.M. 

N.D.M. 

D.AL 

N.D.M 

England and ^ales 



0o2 

30'66 

1-42 

M4 

3-36 

16.36 

Greater London 



0-42 

24'33 

1-90 

7’50 

5-80 

15-17 

North 1 



1-13 

36-53 

1-39 

1004 

4-51 

21-74 

North IV 



0-61 

33-94 

1-67 

9-96 

3-53 

21-49 

East 



0-26 

23-56 

0-59 

6*75 

1-32 

12-22 

South-West ... 

... 


0’37 

23-40 

0-66 

6-76 

1-09 

11-03 


TABLE IIL— PERCENTAGE DIARRHCEAL OF NON-DLARRHCEAL MORTALITY 
BY AGE AND GEOGRAPHICAL REGION— 1931-38. 

Under t month 1 to 3 months 3 Co 12 months 

England and Wales 

1-7 

19-3 

20-5 

Greater London 

1-7 

26-1 

33-3 

North I 

3-1 

13-3 

20-7 

North IV 

1-3 

16-3 

20-7 

East 

0-91 

3-7 

10-3 

South-West 

1-3 

9-8 

9-9 


When London is compared with other large cities, only Newcastle, with its extremely 
high total inortality, has a higher death-rate from infantile diarrhoea. In the following 
table four cities are included, each of which is the centre of a large, more or less coim 
pletely urbanized area, and is thereby more comparable with London than is the aggregate 
of County Boroughs. It may be observed that, even where the diarrhmal mortality is 
high, the ratio of diarrhoeal to non-diarrhoeal death-rates is considerably lower than that 
found in the administrative County of London. 


TABLE ly —INF^T MORTALITY. (1) FRO.M ALL CAUSES (I.M.) ; (2) DIARRHCEA 
(D.M.) ; (3) OTHER CAUSES (N.D..M.) AND PERCENTAGE (2) OF (3). 


London and Certain County Boroughs 1935-33. 


Loadoa (Admin. Co.) 
Greater London 

Outer Ring 

Birmingham 
Slanfdicstcr ... 
Kcwcastle 


<1) l..\L 

(2) D.M. 

(3) N.D.M, 

% (2) of 

60-3 

12-1 

43-2 

25-1 

52-3 

3*6 

44-2 

19-3 

46*5 

5*7 

40-3 

14 

62*2 

6-9 

55-3 

12-5 

74-2 

5-3 

63-4 

S'O 

83 

13-3 

69-2 

19-9 
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Legitimacy 

Infantile diarrha-a is second only to congenital syphilis its 
legitimate ratio. The ratio of the two death-rates is also markedly g 
tlian it is elsewhere. 


TABLE V.-RATIO OP ™ 

All causes 

England and Wales 

Greater London 


County Boroughs 
Urban Districts ... 
Rural Districts 


2'i4 

1*40 

1-43 

1*49 


Diarrhora 

2- 33 

3- 2G 
1-72 
1-74 
1*97 


Kurai uismcLs ... , 7 ^ ^ 

The diarrhoeal death-rates among London’s illegitimate ^ fot 

an infant has a one in forty chance of dying of this disease before reaching 

birthday. 

CONCLUSIOM 

It is difficult to sec what environmental factor is at "’“^k which je^tVare not 

of this disease in London and its suburbs, where otier esoeciallv the mortality 

ill-controlled. Environmental factors are usually found London’s diarrhcsal 

during the later months of infancy, and it is during these months that Lonaon 

death-rate so far exceeds that found elsewhere. fnr Tendon and for the 

The graph (not reproduced) shows that, until 19-9, the ^ ® sometimes the 

aggregate of county boroughs follow one another closely, available, hoiveter, it 

ofer being the higher. For the last ten years for which figures London 

will be seen that the county borough rate h.is X?nV bV^cent cH^^ 
tending to rise during the Pje- war years- 


sl^ ^en a‘;;;;:e;^;i;;r^is^re^d ^^ng the past 

No explanation is offered to account for this curious distribution of “'ar London 

It is trSe hoped that further studies will bring to ight the factors at wo 
whkh preven? its sharing in the- nation-wide fall in the death-rate from 

diarrheea. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. W. T. Russell for his generous help in the prep 
tion of the tables. 

Dr C H. Andrewes (Nat. Instit. for Med. Research): Three explanations of 

Diarrhoea” seem possible: (i) Dr. Cruickshank thinks the concurrence of resp 
kskns and diarrhma may be merely coincidental; the figures presented today 
lesions a believe (ii) The diarrhoea may be due to a reaciiu 

that rat er children with a particular constitution. ( 

be a specific infection of the respiratory tract with a tendency bo 
^kere may --jPto facilitate bacterial secondary infections, e.g. of the middle 
r'boufd^have thought that available data as to incidence should allow us to ■. 

I tin and fiilf (iii) would be indicated if the incidence of “ parenteral diarrheea 

IpH -1 sufficiently wide divergence from that of respiratory infections S^^^tally- ^ 
Se term >menteral diarriioea ” so firmly established that it cannot be alterej? 
The Sxtaposition of those two words seenas to the uninitiated quite absurd, and 
appreS without explanation what is the idea underlying the term, 

p,. M S S./ « 

epidemiologists g infection. In the absence of definite knowledge of the 

parenteral origin, mode of spread I think individual isolation important in the 

causal agent an success in preventing diarrhoea has been proved by the use ot 

treatment of • j Aseptic Nursing Technique in the Cradle of Evanston (Sauer, 

the Dick piet-K.1 parenteral infections are found in about 30% only of cases 

^ SAUER, L. W. (1935), y. Pediat., 6. 753. 

. A TTHiiration') ; An interesting feature of the long term mortality 

Dr. A. H. Gale (Board of Edu«^^^^^ ^ 

Infantile diarrhoea is i 000 births out of a total infantile mortality rate of 

EnSnd and Wales was 36 p«^^ ^0 and after 1915 rose above ll^nly on 

130^ Subsequently_the 

one occasion (ly^i 
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[April 28. 1944] 


DISCUSSION ON THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF EPIDEMIOLOGICAL INQUIRIES 


Dr. R. N. Cumow (Cornwall C.C.) ; The fundamental points in an epidemiological 
inquiry are; ascertainment of the existence of an outbreak; administrative responsibility 
for organizing the inquiry; the epidemiological team; and then possible improvements 
in the present service. 

Ascerlainment of an outbreak -. — The Medical Officer of Health is usually made aware of 
an outbreak by notification llirough the usual channels. Formal notification is some- 
times, slow and incomplete; liaison with the bacteriologist and the fever hospital will 
often give information long before formal notification. Mevertheless formal notification 
is an indispensable indicator for which there is.no substitute. Dysenteric infections, 
mild pemphigus, the so-called reactionary temperatures in a maternity ward, and other 
infections of a similar character sometimes quietly run their course for a long time 
before the need for an investigation becomes apparent. Once the importance of the 
epidemiological outlook is appreciated, sequences of events become suggestive; for example, 
in a residential nursery containing some 35 infants, four infants died in less than two 
years, the causes of death being, considered to be meningococcal septicemia; tuberculous 
meningitis (after an illness of a few' days); influenza (there were no other cases at the 
time) and pneumonia respectively. Post-mortem examination corrected the diagnosis 
in the last case to meningococcal septicemia. The only nurse present on the staff 
throughout the whole period was a carrier of N. meningitidis Group 1 at the time of 
^e first case, then became negative; then persistently positive on e,xamination after the 
last case. She has been transferred from the nursery; the sequence of events in this 
nursery is suggestive though not conclusive, but strongly indicates the importance of 
epidemiological point of view. 

_ The cause of this delay in appreciating the epidemiological nature of certain illnessses 
is undoubtedly due to some’ deficiency in our medical education coupled with the difficulty 
arrangements of diffusing to the medical profession as a whole the recent 
mpid advances in bacteriology’ and epidemiology. Reforms in the teaching of epidemio- 
logy have already been suggested by the Social and Preventive Medicine Committee of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

^ A - responsibility for organizing an epidemiological inquiry should 

rest defin^ly on one individual otherwise delay and indecision will hamper the investi- 
This is difficult in a county area. 

vT^ officer of health is responsible for organizing an investigation into an 

outbreak of infectious disease. In a county borough there is no ambiguity about such 
a statement because there is only one medical officer of health of a county borough; in 
a county, however, there are two medical officers of health concerned in each part of 
ffi namely, the medical officer of health of the county district and the medical 

officer of health of the county. The powers and duties relating to the prevention and 
treatment of notifiable diseases are placed upon the councils of the county districts and 
not upon the County Councils; the Sanitary Officers (outside London) Regulations 1935, 
place upon the medical officer of health of a county district the duty of informing 
is practicable respecting all matters affecting or likely to affect public 
health in the district and of being prepared to advise the local authority on any such 
matter. The Public Health (Infectious Diseases) Regulations 1927 place the duty of 
outbreaks of certain infectious diseases clearly upon the medical officer 
or health of the county district. Notifiable diseases are notified by the medical practi- 
tioner to the medical officer of health of the district concerned so therefore it seems 
clear that the primary responsibility for organizing an inquiry into an outbreak of 
intectious disease in a county rests upon the medical officer of health of the district 
council, but further consideration will show that the county medical officer is intimately 
concerned. 


c Sanitary Officers (outside London) Regulations 1935, is charged 

1 informing himself as far as practicable respecting all matters affecting 

or likely to affect the public health in the county and of being prepared to advise the 
ounty Council on any such matter. As school medical officer he is concerned jointly 
wi n the medical officer of health of the county district with arrangements to prevent 
e spread of infection in the schools administered by the County Council as the local 
authority. The intricate relationship and division of duties between the local 
tr. authority and the education authority in connexion with the control of infection 
fenm c* K* I ^ subject of a memorandum on the Closure of and Exclusion 

from Schools issued jointly by the Ministry of Health and the Board of Education. 
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Leciti.macv 

Infantile diarrhoea is second only to congenital syphilis in its high illegitimate: 
legitimate rtitio. The ratio of die two death-rates is also markedly higher in London 
dian it is elsewhere. 

TiUJLE V.— RATIO OF DE^VTH-RiVTES AAIO.S’G ILLEGITIAIATE TO THOSE .AMONG 
LEGITI.MATE INFANTS— 1035-3S 


All caiues Dianhia 

England and Wales ... ... ... 1*57 2*33 

Greater London 2*14 3*20 

County Boroughs 1*40 1-72 

Urban Districts 1*43 1*74 

Rural Districts 1*41) 1*97 


Tlie diarrha'al death-rates among London’s illegitimate inf;\nts is so high that such 
an infant has a one in forty chance of dying of this disease before reaching its £ni 
birthday. 


CO.NCLUSIO.V 

It is difiicult to see ivhat environmental factor is at work which so favours the spread 
pf this disease in London and its suburbs, where other causes of infant death are no 
ill-controlled. Environmental factors are usually found to affect especially the inoruuty 
during the later months of infancy', and it Is during these months diat London’s diarrh 
death-rate so far e.xceeds that found elsewhere. , 

The graph (not reproduced) shows that, until 1929, the rates for London and for e 
aggregate of county boroughs follow one another closely, sometimes one, sometimes e 
other being the higher. For the last ten years for which figures are available, ' 

will be seen that the county borough rate lias fallen on the whole, whereas that for Lena 
was tending to rise during the pre-war years. Judging by recent clinical e.\petjence tner 
does not seem to have been a reversal of this trend during the past five years. 

No e.xplanation is offered to account for this curious distribution of diarrhoea! mortanty 
It is to be hoped that furdier studies will bring to light the factors at work ^*1. -i, 

which prevent its sharing in the- nation-wide fall in the death-rate from infantno 
diarrhoea. 


I wish to e.xpress my gratitude to Dr. W. T. Russell for his generous help in die prepara- 
tion of the tables. 

Dr. C. H. Andrewes (Nat. Instit. for Med. Research) : Three explanations of “Parenteral 
Diarrhoea " seem possible : (i) Dr. Cruickshank thinks the concurrence of respirato^ 
lesions and diarrhoea may be merely coincidental; the Rgures presented to-day make 
that rather hard to believe. (ii) The diarrhoea may be due to a reaction to 
respiratory infection on the part of children with a particular constitudon. {**') 
There may be a specific infection of the respiratory tract witli a tendency both to 
cause diarrhoea and to facilitate bacterial secondary infections, e.g. of the middle ear. 
I should have thought that available data as to incidence should allow us to distinguish 
between (ii) and (iii). (iii) would be indicated if the incidence of “ parenteral diarrhma ' 
showed a sufficiently wide divergence from that of respiratory infecdons generally. 

Is the term “ parenteral diarrhoea ” so firmly established tliat it cannot be altered? 
The juxtaposition of those two words seerns to the uninitiated quite absurd, and fe'V 
appreciate without explanation what is the idea underlying the term. 

Dr. M. Mitman (London County Council): It is very sadsfactory to hear that 
epidemiologists regard the problem of infandle diarrhoea, whedier of enteral or 
parenteral origin, as one of infection. In yhe absence of definite knowledge of the 
causal agent and the mode of spread I thirffi individual isolation important in the 
treatment of cases. Its success in preventing diarrhoea has been proved by the use of 
the Dick Diet-Kitchen and Aseptic Nurang Technique in the Cradle of Evanston (Sauer, 
1935) In my experience parenteral infections are found in about 30/o only of cases 
and proof is lacking diat diey are causal. 

Reference— SAVER, L. W. (1935), J. Pediat., 6, 753. 

of Education) : An interesting feature of the long term mortality 
die comparatively sudden fall after 1911. In 1911 die rate in 
36 per 1,000 births out of a total infantile mortality rate of 
■ate never rose above 20 and after 1915 rose above 11 only on 


Dr. A. H. Gale (Bo.ard 
infandle diarrhoea is 
, gland and Wales was 

0. Subsequently the i 

e occasion (1921 H). 
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of epidemiologists either with field stalls of assistant medical oificers, health visitors 
and sanitary inspectors, or with the right at any moment to commandeer the staff of 
medical officers of health who would no longer themselves be responsible for epidemio- 
logical inquiries'; the first method of staffing would be extravagant, the second impossible. 

Much of the present public health administration is occupied with arrangements 
designed to prevent the outbreak of infectious disease, so that the severance of the 
epidemiological from the general public health services would produce a curious situation 
in which one service ^tvas concerned with the prevention of infections and another with 
the suppression of declared infection. This dichotomy would inevitably retard the 
speed of ascertainment of infection. Information on all health matters naturally flows 
into the health office and a duplication of the channels of communication must be 
confusing; for instance, is the midwife to notify the health office that she has had to 
summon medical aid, and a different office that she has been in contact with infection? 
Is her general work to be inspected by one supervisor and her disinfection by another? 
In the series of deaths in a nursery which I have already described, the situation was 
revealed in connexion with general health administration and not as part of a formal 
epidemiological service. 

Moreover, the administration of an epideiniological inquiry requires not only a 
knowledge of bacteriology or of the epidemiology of individual diseases, it requires 
also a familiarity with local government procedure, with the powers and duties imposed 
by legislation, and experience in public health administration. So many new epidemio- 
logists with the requisite knowledge and experience could only be derived from one 
source — the present public health services — there is no alternative, and thus we should 
find ourselves back more or less at the starting point except that we should have made 
the present situation still worse confounded. Further consideration would only serve 
to make still more evident the obvious conclusion that epidemiology and the other 
branches of the health services are so interwoven as to be inseparable and there has been 
no such failure of the present services as would justify artificial experimentation with a 
new service with such obvious defects. On the contrary, the present services are generally 
so satisfactory that all that is needed is a welding together and strengthening of the 
present epidemiological service within the public health service itself. 

In a public health epidemiological service, the staff of the health department — assistant 
medical officers, health visitors, sanitary inspectors, and clerks — can be transferred from 
one public health duty to another as the need arises, in epidemic time to form part of an 
epidemiological team and in quiet times to carry on with their normal public health 
duties, but having instruction in epidemiological methods from time to time from the 
medical officer who specializes in epidemiology. Such a medical officer with his 
training in public health and experience in the administration of a health department 
finds it easy to organize and operate a public health team in field work which has for 
a very long time been one of the normal functions of a health department, and which 
m the health services of the future will surely contribute still more to a system of 
general medical research. If he were recognized as of specialist status he could do more 
Aan could any legislative reform to secure early ascertainment of epidemic disease by 
interesting members of the profession in this fascinating subject at meetings of medical 
societies and other informal gatherings. 

In county boroughs there has been no difficulty in arranging such a service. In 
county areas the administrative muddle makes it more difficult. It is a matter of the 
first importance to produce a uniform comprehensive service in counties as well as in 
county boroughs. There are two alternatives — either to concentrate the service on the 
minor authorities or on the County Councils. The general tendency is towards placing 
the responsibility for these larger services more upon the shoulders of the major 
authorities. The proposals in the Education Bill are that County and County Borough 
Councils will be the authorities primarily responsible for the education services, with 
arrangements for delegation to some of the existing authorities; it is suggested that the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic Services shall follow the Education Services. The 
Midwifery Services in counties will probably remain with the County Councils. There 
is a general movement towards basing the Specialist Medical Services on larger areas, 
for it is clear that skill in any specialty depends on a wide and continuous experience 
as well as on training and qualifications. In the small area outbreaks of infection occur 
at irregular intervals, at one time being heavy and almost overwhelming but with long 
quiet periods during which it is difficult to maintain interest and which interrupt that 
steady flow of experience so necessary to efficiency. Problems caused, by outbreaks of 
the less common infectious diseases cause acute anxiety when they are encountered at 
long intervals, but can be tackled more thoroughly as a matter of general routine in a 
sernce which covers a wide area. Our own experience in providing a County Council 
Isolation Hospital for the greater part of the County of Cornwall has shown that the 
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Under the maternity and child welfare arrangements, the county medical officer is 
also directly responsible for dealing with infectious cases. In those parts of the county 
where the County Council is the local supervising audioriiy under the Midvvives Acts, 
a midwife who considers herself likely to be a source of infection, notifies the county 
medical officer dirvee and it is his duty to suspend her from practice if necessary. 

Although notifications by medical practitioners almost invariably go to the medical 
officer of health of the district council who makes a weekly return to the county 
nicdical officer there is an e.xception — ophthalmia neonatorum — where the notificarion 
is sent by the medical practitioner direct to the medical officer of health of the maternity 
and child welfare authority which in county areas includes the County Council to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

Some district councils are the elementary education authorities with dieir own school 
medical service and some arc not; some district councils are maternity and ch'dd wdfare 
authorities, responsible for their own maternity and child welfare arrangements ana 
some are not; some are local supervising authorities under the Midwives Acts and somc 
are not; I have known of a borough which was a maternity and child welfare auihonty 
only; several which also provide a school medical service but not a midwiferv 
and a number which provide all these; of course many local authorities provide, no^ 
of these services; the County Council is responsible so far as these services are concern 
for areas of the county of varying size for each service not already provided by ^ 
minor authorities; so that the duty of investigating an outbreak of infectious diseas 
in a school or in connexion witli midwifery practice varies in a county 
to another, in some places being the responsibility of the county' medical officer 5/!,. 
as such or as the school medical officer, and in other places being the responsi 
of the medical officer of health of the district council. In addition, both are 
with the duty of informing themselves as far as practicable respecting all nia 
affecting or likely to affect the public health of their areas. 

Under present circumstances the only solution to the problem lies in the 
of a- satisfactory modus viveiidi between the county medical officer and die . 
officers of health of district councils, but even so, the complications unnecessanly crea v 
by the present administrative structure should clearly be resolved at the earn 
possible moment. _ , , 

The outbreak having revealed itself and the responsibility for organizing an inqui^ 
having been settled, the next step is to bring into operation the epideuiiologicel tc • 
An investigation into an outbreak of infectious disease is one of the most outstanama 
examples of the success of medical team-work. The team will consist of the nieiy<^ 
officer of health, the bacteriologist, the medical superintendent of die Isolatmii 


and the medical statistician, with a field survey staff of assistant medical officers 


visitors, and sanitary inspectors as required. _ The investigation is planned at the 0“* 
by a conference at which the bacteriologist explains the help he can afford and tn 
precision which bacteriology has reached in the particular disease under review. 
these matters he is able to keep pace with the growth of knowledge dirough the excellen^ 
Emergency Public Health Laboratory Sendee. Medical officers of healdi are utilizing 
the services of the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service whose bacteriologists 
have willingly undertaken field inquiries with conspicuous success. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the help of a statistician in certain types of inquiry. There is a mass ot 
published evidence on the value of the statistical approach, and most of us have hao 
some experience of its value. For instance, in an investigation into an outbreak 0 
vomiting in Cornish schools undertaken in Cornwall by Dr. E. C. H. Huddy, a s'urveV 
on purely statistical lines indicated quite clearly that the vehicle of infection was the 
school milk supply while the school canteen was completely exonerated. The medical 
superintendent of the Isolation Hospital who may well be the first to know of an 
epidemic confirms or corrects the clinical diagnosis of the cases, and his co-operation 
with the bacteriologist is a vital factor in the success of the inquiry. The medical 
officer of health is responsible for the general organization of the survey which is often 
undertaken by a member of the staff of the health department who has taken a 
snecial interest in epidemiology. Such an _ epidemiologist tries to keep up to date by 
rpndin<» the literature, including the very informative monthly bulletins issued by the 
A/tinistrv of Health and the E.P.H.L. Service, but the arrangements for post-graduate 
. and reeular discussions are inadequate. Beyond this team there is always the 
opportunity in difficult inquiries o^obtmning advice and help from one of the expert 

epidemiolOa ^ ij„, the creation of a completely new epidemiological service separate 
For a ;nmre p } services may be urged on the grounds of the rapid advance 

from the ottier pu involve the setting up of a complete new staff of large numbers 

in bacteriology, ft wouio & 
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the laboratory diagnosis of established infections more reliable, but they have rendered 
more easy the detection of pathogenic bacteria in convalescents and in healthy contacts 
and in materials outside the human body — for example, streptococci and diphtheria bacilli 
in dust or milk and enteric organisms in sewage and water. 

The part played by the infected healthy contact (subclinical infection) in the spread of 
disease has, of course, been recognized for years, even before the work of Dudley estab- 
lished the importance of this factor in diphtheria. Reports in the Monthly Bulletin of 
the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service provide numerous instances of such 
subclinical infections in relation to outbreaks of scarlet fever and other streptococcal 
infections, diphtheria, dysentery and Salmonella infections. In the outbreak of water- 
borne paratyphoid at Brixworth reported in, the Monthly Bulletin of February 1942, 
there, were four typical clinical cases, but 21 of 30 other persons at risk excreted para- 
typhoid bacilli in the fteces and of these many showed no clinical evidence of their 
infection; the examination of contacts in a recent paratyphoid outbreak in Dundee dis- 
closed a number of apparently healthy persons who were harbouring one or other of six 
different types of Salmonella organisms (Davidson and Brodie, 1944). In outbreaks of 
undulant fever due to Brucella abortus, examination of the serum of those consuming 
the infected milk has shown that subclinical infections may greatly outnumber the 
clinical cases (Elkington et al. 1940; Cruickshank, J. C., and Stevenson, 1942). The 
detection of these subclinical infections and convalescent carriers is usually possible only 
by laboratory tests and work in the last few years has shown that in many outbreaks 
of infectious disease such infections are more widespread than many of us suspected. 

The improved methods of isolating pathogenic bacteria from dust and air have yielded 
results which have considerably modified our ideas on the mode of spread of upper 
respiratory tract infections (Cruickshank, R., 1942). 

(2) The recognition by cultural or serological methods of types within pathogenic 
species of bacteria has made considerable progress and the application of these methods 
has been of particular value in epidemiological work. 

(a) In this country there seems to have been little occasion to utilize serological typing 
in the investigation of outbreaks of pneumococcal infection, but in America the work 
of Smillie and others has shown how pneumococcal typing has enabled the spread of 
an epidemic type of pneumococcus in a community to be followed (Gilman and Anderson, 
1938; Smillie and Jewett, 1940). 

(b) The value of serological grouping and typing of hremolytic streptococci has been 
established by numerous reports during the last few years. It has been possible to trace 
the spread of a particular strain among staff and patients in a hospital ward, even though 
only a proportion of those infected developed symptoms. In general it is doubtful whether 
the work involved in detecting the carriers of an epidemic strain of htemolytic streptococci 
in a community such as a school or nursery is justified by the result obtained by 
measures based on the findings. The repeated sw'abbing of pupils and staff in a school 
and the serological identification of the haemolytic streptococci isolated may be quite 
a formidable task. Whether the work is to be undertaken or not will depend not only 
on the laboratory facilities available but on such factors as the extent of declared 
infection, the stage of the outbreak and the nature and size of the population at risk. 
When inquiring into cases of streptococcal puerperal sepsis, one cannot incriminate the 
midwife simply on the finding of haemolytic .streptococci in her throat. It may be 
advisable to suspend her from duty if the streptococci isolated from her prove to belong 
to Group A; but before she can be considered on the bacteriological evidence as the 
likely source of infection, it is necessary to show that the streptococcus carried by the 
midwife is serologically identical with that infecting the patient. 

(c) The typing of diphtheria bacilli may also be of value in tracing sources of 
infection. In 1940 and 1941 one or other of the three types tended to be prevalent in 
different localities of the Eastern Region. When, as occasionally happened, a case 
occurred due to a type not previously encountered in a particular district, inquiry usually 
discovered, in close proximity to the case, a recently evacuated child who was carrying 
the new type. 

(d) It is perhaps the bacteriophage typing of the enteric bacteria that has made 
possible the most spectacular results in recent epidemiological work. In 1938 Craigie 
(Craigie and Yen, 1938a) demonstrated that typhoid bacilli, aff strains of which had 
previously been regarded as identical, could be subdivided into a number of types by 
his special bacteriophage technique. He showed (19386) that these types were stable 
and that the discovery had great practical value in the investigation of typhoid outbreaks. 
In this country the work has been followed up by Felix (19431 "’ho has extended the 
technique to Bacterium paratyphosum B (Felix and Callow, 1943). The value of the 
method in field investigations has been well illustrated by Bradley’s account of the 
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centralization of the treatment of infectious disease produces a steadier flow of cases, 
avo'ds the wild lluctuation wliidi commonly takes place in smaller areas, and provides 
a wide experience in tlie diagnosis and treatment of difTerent infections; so also witii 
epidemiology.^ ^ Moreover, epidemic disease i-s no respecter of local government 
boundaries. I he numerous instances of epidemic disease contracted in the area of one 
minor authority developing in another and complicating investigation suggest that within 
reasonable limits the wider administrative area would prove more efficient. 

In view of all these considerations it seems only reasonable that a specialist epidemio- 
logical service should become the responsibility of the major authorities. 

It is therefore not surprising to read in the White Paper on “A National Health 
Service”: " I here will remain a field of dav-to-day epidemiological work — many of the • 
measures detiling with the notifications of the diseases, the local control of the spread of 
infection, and environmental factors aflecting this, which are the subject of statutory 
powers under the Public Health Acts already — which can still be suitably carried out 
locally in the dilfercnc parts of the joint authority's area, although it will prob^i) he 
found that most of these activities should in future be centred in the County and County 
Borougli Councils rather than distributed more widely, ns they are now, over the districts 
of the minor authorities.” Sucli an arrangement would in fact bring County Councils u> 
line with County Horough Councils. 

It is possible to envisage a uniform comprehensive epidemiological service in a 
county, flowing from the specialist epidemiologist on the headquarters stall down 
the assistant medical officers who would hold “all-purpose” appointments as 
tlie case in many counties and who, under the guidance of the epidemiologist, coul c-r ry 
out the dny'-to-ciay routine epidemiological measures ns part of their general duties. 

So much for tlie local administration. There still remains the need for a more 
comprehensive organization which will weld together the epidemiological^ 
all the local authorities and ensure their continuing efficiency by stimulating m ■ 
providing frequent discussions and descriptions of investigations, a ® „ jnJ 

men with the widest possible experience in epidemiology, available for consultatio 
assistance in case of serious local difficulties, and in this regard a conriiwation o 
excellent consulting Epidemiological Services provided by the Ministry of Hcaltn. 
Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service has greatly extended and 
Bacteriological Services of the country. At the national centre tliere would be co ^ 

all the epidemiological experience gained in the field by the epidemiologists of the 
autlioritics who would be given the opportunity of regular general meeungs 
bacteriologists and with statisticians to share tJioir experiences and the various tie 
which each had found of value in his own area. 

In such a way a simple but comprcliensive Epidemiological Service could be 
for every part of the country — a central organization, both educational and j 

passing down through a uniform Epidemiological SerHce provided by the niaior- 
authorities as part of their Health Services, and resting upon a well-informed prote». 
keenly interested in the detection of epidemiological problems. 


Prof. A. W. Downie (Liverpool): Before considering the laboratory side of 
logical work there are two points which we should perhaps not overlook— die first is t 
much valuable work in tracing the source of outbreaks and devising methods for tli 
control was done in the days before medical bacteriology had developed and , 

point is that there is still a large number of epidemic diseases in which the bactenologi 
can as yet give little help. How much can be achieved without sudi help 
demonstrated by Pickles of Aysgarth (1939). Neverdicless no one will quarrel with m 
statement that in certain infectious diseases, the application of modern bacteriologies 
methods has furnished exact data which have materially increased our knowledge ot tti 
mode of spread of these infections and pointed the way to improved methods of control. 


Recent Advances in Bacteriology of Special Value in Epidemiological Inquiry 

niirmir the last ten or fifteen years the advances in bacteriology which are of particular 
jjurixi^ ^ ^ TTinv he ronsidered under rwn hendintrs! (I) Improve- 


interest in relation to our subject ma^ 


',v,ethnds for the detection and isolation of pathogenic bacteria, and (2) improve- 
ment in ^ ^ Wnr-rr-rinl tvnes within .-i sneries 


blood agar 
to cough 


« methods for identifying bacterial types within a species, 
nients rntesrorv one may instance the use of gentian violet in 1 

(1) In die . Streptococcus pyogenes, the addition of penicillin 

plates for tne isoia H-emophilus pertussis, the tellurite media for the diagnosis 

plates for tlie detect! selective media for the detection of 


organisms of the 
Such improved methods have not onlv made 
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findings; but ro nToid overi:i.p and c^Llt hz motion the mncnineiy invclvisd in 

the wider investiganon -iLnn inav ce ntceriary. cloier CD-cpcmdan bcr*«een site ho^picul 
pathologist, the medicnl omcer c*t health the Icci" public health laboratcrv *> des^irahle. 
Dr. Cumow nas stressed the importance cf stimulaiiiig the interest of the medicni 
practitioner in epidemioZogicai uroblemst rhi=. imolies also 2 need to increase the apnrecia' 
non of the medical prc-tesston generallT cf rhe heln "^hich the laboiatorv ha? to oder. 

The ouilving public health lahorarcries should be grouped around larger regional 
laboratories as exist to seme extent m the Hmergencj Public Health Laboiatorv Service 
at present. These regional lahcrateries would serve as reference laboratories and might 
be associated ^rith Univerritj departments of Bacteriolo^ as in the north of England 
now. In addition to the spe ci a l ist examinations which such laboratories could undertake, 
members of the stad should be given enpertunides for carrving on intensive research 
in problems related to public health work- To these laboratories also, bacteriologists 
from subsidiary laboratories nri^t be seconded from time to rime to gain experience 
in special techniques or engage in research- Finally there would be need for a Central 
Institute having close association with the national epidemiological centre mentionc\.l by 
Dr. Cumow. The central laboratorv or instimte would serve as a co-ordinating centre 
for the service where meetings might be held and courses of insmictioa given. It should 
also serve as a research centre where the problems of infection and immunity and mctho^ls 
of general and specific nrophylaxis could be studied. Research in such problems has in 
the past, and will be in the future, vigorouslv pursued independently in medical seho<ds 
and other laboratories or institutions, but there is room for a cential institute for the 
Public Health Laboratorv Service devoted to the study of epidemic disease. 

Proper liaison between the public health laboratory and die medical otneer is essenii;il. 
The present system of sending duplicates of reports on laboratory findings to the loctxl 
niedical ofiBcer of health, the regional medical officer of the Ministry of Health as well 
as returns to the headquarters of the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service, makes 
available, both locallv and centrally, the information from the laboratory which may 
indicate the occurrence of infectious .disease requiring wider invesugation. In the 
Eastern region frequent informal meetings benveen the staff of the Eniergeucy Public 
Health Laboratory in Cambridge and medical officers of health ore arranged at the 
Reg;ional Office of the Ministry of Health. Personal contacts of this sort can b<* of the 
greatest value in promoting co-operation in epidemiological work. 

The members of the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Servic^ under present con- 
ditions, engage to some extent in field inquiries; when a wider^ epidemiological service, 
such as Dr. Cumow visualizes, has been developed the bacteriologists may not be required 
to undertake so much field work. Jsevertheless to obtain the greatest help Irom the 
laboratory, the epidemiologist should keep the bacteriologist constantly informecl of the 
progress of an inquiry; the bacteriologist should have some training and experience in 
epidemiological work so that he may, when necessary, carry out field investigations. By 
so doing not onlv will the bacteriologist widen the interest of his oun work, but his 
increased appreciation of the problems of the medical officer responsible for carrying 
out an inquiry will lead to better team-work. By such close association me epiciemioiugisc 
may keep himself informed of advances in bacteriological methods and have a full appre- 
ciation of the help which the laboratory can bring to his problems. 
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Captain John A. Began, U.S.A.M.C.: In answer to the Chairman's question and speak- 
ing purely in terms of my own experience, the problem of how to teach epidemiology 
to the medical student and young physician has not as yet been solved any more success- 
fully in the United States than in England. As epidemiologist for tlie American Red 
Cross — Harvard Unit before entering the Army, I had the privilege of a fairly close asso- 
ciation with the Ministry of Health and of visiting and working with a number of local 
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by Hutcliinson (19-13).'” (Bradley, 1943) and for paratyphoid infections 

of the dist'rihutioir of these'^bacterin” n ^ Salmonella types has added to our knonledgi 
At the same time the imnort^nr-. animals and the channels of spread to man! 

in causinif outbreaks of acme' tnet” bacteria other than Salmonella organisms 

(f) Laboratory method-.- fr i '^“■.‘■’”5*-"'’”'® bas been receiving increased attention, 
useful in epidemiolo['if”ii strains of bacterial species promise to prove 

Jantiary nXito ?fh xr ‘‘'.'7 '.7'?. ”7“^“’°" binds of bacteria. In the 

was published from Cai-difr”” ’ ^obetin an account of two staphylococcal outbreaks 
(Fisk 194'>) w-is iiqi-d r winch both serological typing and bacteriophage typing 

^ the probable sources of infer inn mnhU IQ441 



ass^^at^ iT* tbef si d '7°rtuory. Nevertheless t\ae bb^ramr; has^^^ v^limWe 

psittacosis Ivmnlioevt'^ °i yirus infections such as epidemic influenza, smallpox, 

in this fie'ld^nid 't' ^b°f‘onieningitis and yellow fever; e.xtensions of our knowledge 
certain to be'forthcommg.'^'"'”'' ‘-T'‘>cnnc disease are required and are 

Orgaiiuation of Laboratory Services to Assist in Epidemiological Inquiries 

meet Laboratory Service came into operation in 1939 to 

Altboiinh disease which the circumstances of war might favour, 

was •mrirtr.-.fn i" 7’^“'aa'ely free from the increased prevalence of epidemics which 

*Thn lai.o ’• ' ’‘"b tb.-u the work of this Service bas been generally appreciated, 

incrmsn'l were at first situated in rural areas whose population Vis e.\pected to 

ow7mdvho 77i7'*'!‘7 ^■'biny of these areas did not have their 

sent ?n Ini f laboratory and from many of them specimens had previously been 
7f coi rsnln .'i 7' ?,7ftnnce--c.g. from some parts of Wales to London. This 

herunnn tl 7'*^^ Unavoidable delay in transit of specimens and lack of personal contact 
nin7:7 bacteriologist and the local medical officers of health. Furthermore the 

placing of Emergency Public Health Laboratories in rural areas has the advanta.ge that 
in such areas, as Pickles has emphasized, outbreaks are more susceptible to detailed 
inquiry than in the large towns where channels of spread are more difficult to follow. 
Where special e.xaminations are required involving technical methods beyond the 
resources of the ordinary laboratory of the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service, 
racihties are made available through the co-operation of reference laboratories where such 
examinations can be made. Moreover the organization of the scattered laboratories 
into a unified service facilitates interchange and temporary increase of staff as circum- 
stances require. By regular meetings at headquarters and in the regions, by circulation 
ot journals and regular laboratory returns and through the .Monthly Bulletin, bacterio- 
mgists are kept fully informed of recent work and improvements in technical methods. 
ay the co-operation of many laboratories it has been possible to or>^anize surveys from 
widely dispersed areas to add to our bacteriological knowledge of epidemic 'disease. 
Information of epidemiological interest has been passed quickly to headquarters where 
close liaison with the Ministry of Health is maintained. In this way the reports from 
the laboratories can be correlated centrally with information comino- to the Ministry 
through the usual channels. ^ 

All these features are worth preserving in a well-organized National Laboratory Service 
but one matter m the administration of the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service 
has not been mentioned. The system of payment by local authorities for work done on 
a fee-per-specimen basis is avoided. The importance of this policy in whatever Public 
Health Laboratory Service may be developed in the new health programme is obvious. 

The constituent laboratories of the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service serve 
the needs of only a small part of the population. Many public health laboratories in 
existence before the war became associated with the Emergency Public Health Laboratory 
Service and enjoy such advantages as association xvith the Service entails The co- 
operation of the public health laboratories of the Emergency Pathological Service in the 
London sectors has also facilitated the central collection of information from the labora- 
tories concerning the distribution and spread of infectious diseases. In any future 
service, new laboratories will be required to make generally available the assistance 
which the Emergency Public Health Laboratory Service and associated laboratories have 
given during the war and the co-operation of more existing laboratories concerned witli 
the diagnosis of infectious disease wi e necessary. The first warning of an impending 
outbreak will not infrequently come from a g.eneral hospital laboratory. Under present 
arrangements the hospital pathologist may notify the public health laboratory of positive 
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Penicillin in the Treatment of Syphilis 

By Major C. R. Wise, U.S.A.M.C., & Colonel D. M. Pillsbury, U.S.A.M.C. 


On the basis of tlie observation by Mahoney that penicillin has marked spirocheticidal 
effects in both rabbit and human syphilis, a study of penicillin therapy in 15 patients 
with early syphilis was recently undertaken at the 2nd General Hospital, U.S. Army. 
This report will deal only with the immediate effects of treatment, inasmuch as insuffi- 
cient time has elapsed to allow any conclusions as to the rate of reversal of the blood 
serologic test for syphilis (STS) or o'f the eventual outcome as to cure of syphilis in these 
patients. The patents selected were from non-combat units, in order that adequate 
follow-up studies could be assured. 

The types of syphilis present were as follows: 3 sero-negative primary, 8 sero-positive 
primary, and 4 secondary. 13 patients had lesions from which Treponema pallida could 
be demonstrated, and the rate of disappearance of treponemata was determined by 
examinations made at intervals of two hours during the initial day of treatment. 

Two schedules of treatment were employed: 5 patients received an injection of 20,000 
units of penicillin intramuscularly every four hours, night and day, until a total of 
1,000,000 units had been given over a period of just over eight days; 10 patients received 
an injection of 20,000 units of penicillin every four hours until a total of 500,000 units 
had been given over a period of four days. 

The immediate effects of treatment may be summarized briefly: — 

Herxheimer reaction . — Two of the 15 patients had brisk Herxheimer reactions- con- 
sisting of fever of 103° and 101° F., respectively, between eight and twelve hours after 
the initial injection of penicillin. In both of these patients there was marked accentua- 
tion of the presenting lesions of syphilis, in one patient a maculo-papular eruption on 
the trunk, in the other a chancre of the lip. Seven patients had oral temperatures of 
100° F. within twelve hours after the initial injection; 6 patients had no fever. None of 
the reactions noted interfered with continuance of treatment. 

Disappearance of Tr. pallida. — ^The presenting lesions of syphilis became negative for 
spirochetes of syphilis within fourteen hours in 12 of the 13 patients in whom serial 
examinations were done. Spirochetes were recovered from one patient fourteen hours 
after treatment was started; they were not present when the next examination was done 
Ten hours later. 

Healing of lesions . — All types of lesions, including clean and secondarily infected 
chancres, macular and papular secondary lesions, and peri-anal condylomata, healed 
more quickly than after Jvlapharsen (Mapharside) therapy. Using the rate of epitheli- 
zation as a criterion of healing, the time required varied from three to seven days, with 
a mean of between four and five days. Satellite lymphadenopathy subsided more* s'lowlv. 
■^^e rapidity with which lesions of earlv svphilis melted awav was striking and imnres- 
sivc. ' ' ■ o r- 


Blood serologic tests . — Quantitative Kahn tests were done dailv or everv' other dav 
during the period of observation in the hospital. There were no* changes which could 
he regarded as outside the limits of error of this method of determining the amount of 
July—' ' 
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nuthoritics, and Iinvc been most favourabJy impressed with both the personnel and the 
tcchuicjiic of epidemiological investigations. 


J3*nes A. OouU (Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio): It nas in London 
that the greatest of all^ field studies was made, namely die demonstration by Dr. John 
Snow of the relationship between mortality' from cholera and consumption of polluted 
water. 

Although all in<(uirics of this type are designed to elicit new facts relating to source.? 
of infection, modes of transfer, or variations in resistance, field studies may be divided 
into two clas.ses, according to the conditions under which they arc undertakea Hr.?! 
arc those of an urgent nature in which the immediate control of an outbreak is necessary, 
and second, those tvhich are jilannctl in advance and executed at leisure. The land 
are broader in scope since they include to-day investigauons of tuberculosis, leprosy and 
other diseases tvhich ordinarily do not occur in epidemic form. , 

Reg,arding the machinery for epidemiological study, there is a lendenq’ toHaia> 
centralization in this as in other fields. Admittedly this has .idvanmges pMOcuiatiy 
during epidemics. A central authority can maintain e.xperts and advisers, iar^ ^ 
well-equipped laboratorie.s and correlate data obtained from tlie whole area . 

the United States we must recognize these facts and the National Public Heohh 
has made notable contributions quite beyond the .scope of any State or local nea 
dep,irfment. ' , 

At the same time too great centralization can have a stifling effect. Jfet o 
State health departments, and those of many large cities and counties 
epidemiologists and maintain laboratories and other facilities adequate for field tes 
of a very important nature. These organizations, in fact, o?vc such service P“ 
because they hold a monopoly of the essential data, that is, of notifications, ibe t 
of Dr. Chapin, for many years Health Officer of Providence, R.I., serve ‘'*® 
illustration of what can be accomplished by brilliant and persevering efforts, 
add, that it is only by offering opportunity for scientific work in 
related branches that we can hope to attract the highest type of men into public 
work. 


Dr. J. L. Bum (Salford) : In the majority of areas, sanitary inspectors conduct to 
epidemiological inquiries. Owing to the shift of emphasis from a traditiona 
(exemplified by the phrase “ drains c.ause diphtheria ”) to the importance of the ^ 
“ carriers ” and personal contact as factors in the spread of disease, health nsitors 
fully chosen and instructed — could now do tltis work very well. 

A health visitor is better suited than, the sanitary inspector to examine contac », 
perform technical procedures (such as immunization of contacts against^ diphtheria) " 
necessary and to “ follow-up ” convalescent cases and carriers. Thorough 
a much-neglected field of ?vor]v, yet one that can be most fruitful. SchMules or m 
forms for epidemiological inquiries might be compiled by the Ministry of flealui 
similar lines to the suggestions contained in the circui.ar on food poisoning. 


Dr. J. M. Alston (London); In this discussion on a very wide subject, a gfoat deal 
emphasis has been put on one aspect only of epidemiological study, namely the identi - 
cation of bacteria by species and, with more refinement, by types. This by itself 
very useful in showing the source of an outbreak from either certain materials or certai 
people. But it is only one element in epidemiology and tends to ignore the problem o 
endogenous infection and of external influences, either local or world-wide, which niai 
have effects in developing foci of infection in different places at alxiut the same time. 
For e.xample, in influenza epidemics, such as that of a few months ago, there ivas a 
tendency to consider that the illness occurred first in one certain place, say in a cermiu 
town in the United States and then, by means of an unbroken series of human links, 
crossed State boundaries, oceans and continents. It cannot be c.on.sidered adequate!'' 
roved that such a method of direct transfer is possible in the rapid spread observed 
X' seems quite likelv that for reasons unknown, separate foci ari.se at about the 
rime in different pLice.s. In th.at case how many independent foci should we suppose 
same State or each town or each household? As regards administration of -such 

T Relieve' like Dr. Doull, that an organization in which most iudividu.il worker.? 
studies 1 oei , ivorking under central direction is not verv likely to be 

are for that a number of separate foci of initiative cb-operaiing in 

sufficiently ' jgnee is verv much better, 

information and experience 
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The inhibitory metabolite analogue should have a structure resembling the- natural 
metabolite so closely that it would have very similar physical constants and thus be an 
effective competitor in its specific enzyme reaction; and at the same time be sumcmntly 
different chemically for this enzyme reaction to be unable to employ the metabolite 
analogue effectively. Other ways of inhibiting enzyme reactions are of course possible 
but cannot be considered here. 

Two points immediately arise;' (a) How to find and choose die required essential meta- 
bolite; (b) how to model the chemical structure of the drug so that it shall reach the 
target and interfere with that vital process in which the chosen essential metabolite is 
normally used. 

There is much evidence which suggests that the substances collectively called growth , 
factors, which have been found to be essential nutrients for one or more species of 
bacteria, are in fact substances which are essential in the metabolism of a much wider 
range of organisms. The reason why certain of these substances appear to be essential 
nutrients for certain species is that these species are unable to synthesize these substances 
for themselves. Since they are essential to the metabolism of these species, the sub- 
stances must be acquired preformed from the nutrient environment, just as the vitamins 
of animal nutrition must be supplied by the food. 

The point that these substances, discovered to be essential nutrients for certain bacteria, 
are really members of a much wider class of essential metabolites required by a large 
range of organisms, is emphasized by the observation that, in all these cases where 
examination has been made, bacteria which do not require to be given one or other of 
these growth factors as an essential nutrient, do in fact synthesize these substances. 

To summarize: The discovery of essential growth factors or essential nutrients is 
one way for discovering substances which are components of essential metabolic pro- 
cesses. A mere recital of some of the known bacterial growth factors will show that 
these substances are common to a very wide range of living organisms. Thus:' Aneurin 
(vitamin B,); riboflavin (vitamin B,): nicotinic acid; pantothenic acid; biotin; 
pyridoxin (vitamin BJ. Each of these has been found to be an essential nutrient for 
certain species of bacteria, yeasts, moulds, and higher animals. In general there is 
evidence which suggests that there is a biochemistry which is common to widely different 
forms of living matter, and which is expressed in the use of common metabolic reactions 
in their life processes. 

Thus the whole range of growth factors, of which more are known at present for 
micro-organisms than for higher animals, can assist in making specific the targets in 
bacteria and other disease-producing micro-organisms at which drugs can be aimed, 
since even if we do. not know what are the metabolic reactions in which these growth 
factors take part we at least know that these substances are essential components of these 
vital reactions. 


Other sulphanilyl drugs such as sulphapyridine, sulphathiazole, sulphadiazine, sulpha- 
guanidine — are all chemical variants of the same fundamental p-aminobenzene sulphona- 
mide structure as in sulphanilamide, and their actions all appear to be directed pri- 
marily to interference with the p-aminobenzoic acid enzyme system. The bacteriostatic 
effects of all these sulphanilyl drugs can be abolished by p-aminobenzoic acid. ' Differ- 
ences of activity among these related sulphanilyl derivatives appear to be quantitative 
rather than qualitative. They are probably due mainly to the somewhat different 
physical constants which the variations in chemical structure impart, thus making them 
more or less similar in_ effect to the master compound p-aminobenzoic acid, in regard 
to the molecular forces in play at the enzyme locus where the normal substrate p-amino- 
benzoic acid would be used. 


A number of bacterial groxyth inhibitors has been prepared following the theory that 
groxvth inhibitors can be designed by a reference to the structure of known essential 
metabolites. Thus, pyridine-3-su|phonic acid or its amide inhibits certain bacteria which 
require' nicotinic acid, i.e. pvridine-3-carboxylic acid, the inhibition being reversed by 
nwotinic acid or its amide (Mclhvain, 1940)'. ’ 


Certain bacteria ivhich require pantothenic acid can he inhibited by pantoyltaurine 
the sulphonamide aiialogue of pantothenic acid; this inhibition is reversed by panto- 
thenic acid (Snell, 1941; Mcllwain, 1942; Barnett and Robinson, 1942). Pyrithiamin 
in xyhich the thiazole ring of thiamin (aneurin) is changed for a pyridine ring, showed 
inhibitory effects whch were reversed by thiamin (aneurin) (Woolley and White 19431 
One funher example is the inhibitory' effect of a-amino-sulphonic acid analogues of 
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41,^ /j-,. i a • . ^ 

Incrcndn^'^Uic’ Kah/i^ •'•‘••ninistration of penicillin probably has the effwt of 

syphilis. ^ Folloivintr m t first week of treatment in patients with early 

intervals on -ill n-in .■ treatment, Kahn tests are being taken at weekly 

treatment anti Jhn h-' • ' k'*^ patients who had a positive STS at the beginning of 

This is in \rr-nr I followctl for five weeks, the STS has become negarive. 

negative in frnm f ^ Afahoney s observation in four patients, that the STS became 
ovfr a ni-r^rl T - 7 administration of 1,280,000 units of penicillin 

otcr a period of eight and one-half days 


Summary 

sm^l^^erlei Strikingly beneficial clicct in the treatment of early syphilis, hi our 

were hnth d. tiisappeatancc of spirochetes and the healing of early lesions 

servativp nr observed after arsphenamine therapy, either of the con- 

durimr whiVi ^ypo- The absence of reactions to treatment, and the short time 

? 1 / rcatment may be .compressed, make this method of treatment of great 

fvnViilic ^ niihtary medicine. Prolonged arsphenamine bismuth dierapy for 

ir mic r» oosatisfactory at best, and under conditions of war the difficulties of carrying 
nf J^^golarly may at times be insurmountable. Intensive therapy offers tlte advantage 
ring tlte patient of completion of treatment and prospect of cure in 85 to 90 per 
cent, ot patients, but requires hospitalization for twenty, to twenty-five days, and must be 
direction if undue reactions to treatment are to be avoided. The 
‘“"e effects of penicillin are greatly superior, and it is hoped that tlte initial 
prortiisc of this method will be confirmed by the extensive studies now proceeding in 
the United States and elsewhere. v ^ 


Some Aspects of Bacterial Metabolism in Relation to Chemotherapy 

By B. C. J. G. Knight, D.Sc. fin absentia] 

{The Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories, Beckenham) 

Tiiii antibacterial drugs of the siilphanilyl group, beginning- with prontosil anJ 
sulphanilanude, were evolved without knowledge of the t.mget to be attacked within 
the disease-producing bacteria. But the introduction of these dru"s took place at a 
time when great advances had been made in our knowledge of bacmrial biochemistry. 
A turning point came when it was shown by Woods (1940) that p-aminobenzoic acid 
was a specific antagonist of bacterial growth-inhibitions caused by su^phanilamide. This 
observation directly linked the growth-inhibitory effects of the lantibacterial drug with 
the growth processes of the bacterial parasite in a way which threw unexpected light 
on tlie target in *e parasite at which the drug should be aimed-_namely 'it^s metabolic 
processes. The chemical relation between the drug sulphanilamide, ie plaminobenzene 
sulphonamide and its natural antagonist p-aminobenzoic acid is very Mrikin- die drug 
having a sulphonamide group in place of the carboxyl group of its mtagonfs’t. Woods 
suggested that p-ammobenzo.c acid itself was really an iinportant metabolite for the 
Streptococci witli which he was workine, and that it wtr th / l luciauui t 

essential metabolite with whieffi the sulphanilamide interfered, 'sin afteV°mamino- 
benzoic acid was indeed found to be an essential growth n 

species of bacteria, as Woods had predicted (Rubbo^and GihesoTe '’Lmuf f and 

Peterson, 1941; Lanipen, Underkofler and Peterson, ]94->) Thfc*! ' l.n". 

nized as an essential metabolite for many bacterial species as well*^ ^ nf 

organUm. Wood, .bowed ,h.. U.e r.laSon of ..dpbSi.:?, ''" I?' dd 

in his case was analogous to that found in the competitive inhibition of s i enzvme 
reaction. This suggested that the sulphanilamide competed with p-aminobenzoic acid 
in the utilization of the latter by an enzyme system of the bacteriarcel for which 

I’-gtsttial for 

reactions which were essential to the growth of the bacteria it was desired t^inhiWt 
by making the inhibitor to have a chemical structure related to. but sumchmly dlffcKni 
frnm nne of the essentiDl metabolites of the cell. The dru^ mifrht rh/»n j 

interfere with the use of the normal metabolite, by some form of enzymc^\^hihPion. 
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natural antagonist of the drug at different rates. 

It is Dossible to train nutritionally exacting strains of bacteria to become less 
by becomng faster synthesizers of a metabolite which they ordinarily acquire prefomed 
Sim trh nutrients? One of the ways of doing tins is continued ^^^-ctd tore 
ciih-ontimal nutrient conditions (e.g. Koser and Wright, 1943). in the case or drug 
resistance this can be done by sub-culture in somewhat less than bacteriostatic concen- 
tratiras of the drug (Mclhvain, 1943n). Here the drug, as a metabolite inhibitor is 
partially blocking the use of the normal metabolite, thus causing a partial^ starvation 
W which the baaerial cell can respond by an increased rate of synthesis of *e natur^ 
metabolite. This adapted strain will then need higher concentrations of drug to 
it. These concentrations may be outside the practical range in treatment. In ce am 
cases it has been shown that bacteria rendered resistant to thugs of the sulphamlyl 
o^roup did in fact synthesize more p-aminobenzoic acid than thd the normal sensime 
Strains (Landy, Larkum, Oswald and Streightoff 1943; Mcllwain 1943^). 

This drug resistance, due to an increased rate of synthesis of the natural drug antagonist 
{i.e, the normal essential metabolite) once acquired, can persist through subsequent su - 
cultures in varying degrees. To avoid the conditions of exposure to sub-bactenostatic 
concentrations of drug which could give rise in this way to drug-tolerant strain^ is an 
important reason for avoiding prolonged treatment with stnall doses of drii^ Once a 
strain has been made tolerant to one member of the sulphanilyl group, it wiU be tolerant 
also to the other members of this group if its tolerance is due to its hm’ing acqmrea 
a greater power to synthesize p-aminobenzoic acid, or is othenvise related to p-amino- 
benzoic acid metabolism. 


Such a strain might then usefully be attacked by an inhibitor modelled on ano&er 
essential metabolite, such as pantoyltaurine as Mclhvain and Hawking suggested, since 
the strain will not have been trained to synthesize pantothenic acid at an enhanced rate 
by cultivation in the presence of a p-aminobenzoic acid inhibitor. _ 

Another way in which a drug-tolerant strain might arise is theoretically possible. 
This is when the bacterial cells respond to the drug, not by an increased production or 
the corresponding natural metabolite, but by using a new series of metabolite reactions 
which have the effect of by-passing the reaction stage which the inhibitor is blocking. 
It must also be remembered that the infecting organisms may not be a nutridonally 
pure culture, so that selection of a strain best able to cope with the given nutritional 
environment, which will include the drug, may also occur. . . , a 

A secondary effect of the use of drugs modelled on essential metabolites is the effect 
of the drug on the nutrition of the host. Although p-aminobenzoic acid is not yet 
generally accepted as a vitamin of human nutrition, there is reason to beheve that this 
substance does play a part in human metabolism, so that prolonged use of a drug of 
the sulphanilyl group might interfere with the p-aminobenzoic acid mechanism of the host. 

A further, more, general nutritional derangement also could follow from the effect 
of the drug on the bacterial flora of the intestines. Since it seems probable that the 
bacteria of the intestines synthesize vitamins which are used in the nutrition of the 
host, a radical change in this flora produced by drug treatment might result in smaller 
quantities of vitamins becoming .available to the host from this source. The point 
emerges that the successful chemotherapeutic treatment itself may cause temporary 
nutritional deficiencies in the' host. Tliese could be remedied by suitable vitamin supple- 
ments during convalescence. 


NaTUK.VI. A,NTnilOTlCS 

Finally, turning briefly to the naturally occurring antibiotics, of which penicillin is 
outstanding, there is vert' little that can be said at present from the point of view of 
bacterial metabolism. Penicillin is only one case in many, in which a metabolic product 
of one species of micro-organism is antagonistic to the growth of other species. Numerous 
other examples of antagonism between bacterial species due to the production of inhibitory 
substances are known, for example, gramicidin, tvrocidin, and streptothricin. The exist- 
ence of these substances produced by the flora of the soil opens interesting problems of 
soil ecology. It would be tempting to see in these substances the evolution of pro- 
tective substances for the particular species which produce them. But this may be a 
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certciin simple a-amino-carboxvlic acids (glycine, alanine, etc.) which were required as 
nutrients by certain bacteria (Alcllwain, 1941). 

Thus there is no lack of evidence that growth inhibitors can be prepared by raodelling 
them on the known essential metabolites. 

Ei-kects Due to the Host 

How ellective sucli compounds might be when used in vivo wall depend in the first 
instance on the usual relation betw'cen clfect on the parasite and on. the host. Because, 
as is clear, the essential metabolites themselves arc, in all the cases mentioned, also 
c.sscntial for the host animal, including man. 

Using pantoyltaurine, Mcllwain and Hawking (1943) were able to afford protection 
to rats against large attacking doses of hxmolytic streptococci, but a similar protection 
could not be aflorclcd to mice. The mice had in their blood a higher concentration of 
pantothenate (the natural essential metabolite) than had the rats. Injected pantou- 
taurine was unable to produce a high enough ratio of pantoyltaurine to pantothenate 
to bring about bactcriostasis in the mice. In the rat blood, the pantothenate concen- 
tration was low enough for injected pantoyltaurine to be able to maintain the pantov - 
taurine/pantothenate ratio large enough to produce a bactcriostasis. This ratio agree 
with that expected from in vitro experiments. Thus the concentration of a given 
metabolite in the host can cfTect the result of the use of its corresponding inhibiton 
analogue against a parasite in that host. 

The same drug might thus have apparently diflerent effectiveness against die same 
parasite in different species of host. But this could also clearly apply to different in i 
viduals of the same species, depending on tlieir nutritional conditions. Thus, one ““nia 
subject, suffering from a nutritional p-aminobenzoic acid deficiency, might show a bet 
resppnse in treatment with sulphathiazolc or other sulphanilyl derivative dian 
human subject who, because of a different diet or for other reasons, had much more ir 
p-aminobenzoate in his tissues or blood, even though the attacking organisms were rroi 
the same culture, or showed the same sensitivity in vitro. 

Thus in general, individual hosts might show different effects in treatment by the same 
drug, due to differences in the concentration of the drug’s natural antagonist. A b^rara 
antagonist will always be present in the host in all the cases where the growth inhibiw 
is modelled on an essential metabolite. 


Relation of Chemical Structures op Met.miolite anu Inhibitor 
Of the five groups of inhibitors modelled on essential metabolites just mentioned, fouf 
of them contain sulphonaraide groups in place of a carbo.xyl group in the natural meta- 
bolite. It is clear that this sulphonamide group sufficiently resembles the carboxyl 
in its physical constants to be a very close substitute in this respect (cf. Bell and Roblm, 
1942; Kumler and Daniels, 1943). It thus permits effective competition in the enzyme 
systems which normally use the natural metabolite. Further, this sulphonamide group, 
in spite of its close resemblance to the carboxyl group, is sufficiently unusual chemically 
for the enzymes of the cells neither to be able to use it instead of the carboxyl group 
(because it cannot participate in. the normal series of chemical reactions required) .nor to 
be able to split it off easily and thus render the molecule an ineffective competitor. The 
case of pyrithiamln shows however tliat the sulphonamide group itself cannot be looked 
upon as a toxic group of the molecule in the old chemotherapeutic sense since here an 
inhibitor is modelled without a sulphonamide group. Doubtless inhibitors w'hich might 
be modelled on other essential metabolites, such as riboflavin or pyridoxin, which do 
not contain carboxyl groups, might require groups other than sulphonamide groups to 
enable them to make ellective- contact with an appropriate enzyme system while not 
being chemically usable by it. 

Drug Tolerance 


An important property of bacterial cells, which can cause difficulties in usint 
driiFS which inhibit essential rnetabolic reactions, is that of metabolic adaptability 
which can give rise to drug-resistant str.iin^ The synthetic powers of bacteria ar< 
hv no means so fixed as they become m higher types of organism which have evolved 
defined apparatus of genetic control of their biochemical processes. In bacteria 
mechanisms that determine how closely daughter-cells shall resemble the parent 
3 much less insulated from the environment than these mechanisms become when 
LSvS and more, clearly differentiated Thus, phenomena of adaptation in res- 
more ^^^^^j^^mental conditions are often found with bacteria and this adaptability 
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often relates to the cells’ powers of synthesis. In regard to a given essential metabolite 
some species may be able to synthesize it quite easily. Other species will be unable to 
synthesize it sufficiently rapidly, and must be given it as a nutrient. Similar differences 
may occur between different strains of the same species. Merely different rates of 
synthesis of an essential metabolite could give rise to different results from a drug 
acting on the different strains, since these strains would be capable of producing the 
natural antagonist of the drug at different rates. 

It is possible to train nutritionally e.vacting strains of bacteria to become less exacting 
by becoming faster synthesizers of a metabonte which they ordinarily acquire preformed 
from their nutrients. One of the ways of doing this is continued sub-culture under 
sub-optimal nutrient conditions (e.g. Koser and Wright, 1943). In the case of drug 
resistance this can be done by sub-culture in somewhat less than bacteriostatic concen- 
trations of the drug (Mcllwain, 1943<i). Here the drug, as a metabolite inhibitor, is 
partially blocking the use of the normal metabolite, thus causing a partial starvation 
to which the bacterial cell can respond by an increased rate of synthesis of the natural 
metabolite. This adapted strain will then need higher concentrations of drug to inhibit 
it. These concentrations may be outside the practical range in treatment. In certain 
cases it has been shown that bacteria rendered resistant to drugs of the sulphanilyl 
group did in fact synthesize more p-aminobenzoic acid than did the normal sensitive 
strains (Landy, Larkum, Oswald and Streightoff 1943; Mcllwain 1943a). 

This drug resistance, due to an increased rate of synthesis of the natural drug antagonist 
{i.e. the normal essential metabolite) once acquired, can persist through subsequent sub- 
cultures in varying degrees. To avoid the conditions of exposure to sub-bacteriostatic 
concentrations of drug which could give rise in this way to drug-tolerant strains, is an 
important reason for avoiding prolonged treatment with small doses of drug. Once a 
strain has been made tolerant to one member of the sulphanilyl group, it will be tolerant 
also to the other members of this group if its tolerance is due to its having acquired 
a greater power to synthesize p-aminobenzoic acid, or is otherwise related to p-amino- 
benzoic acid metabolism. 

Such a stram might then usefully be attacked by an inhibitor modelled on another 
essential membolite, such as pantoyltaurine as Mcllwain and Hawking suggested, since 
the strain will not have been trained to synthesize pantothenic acid at an enhanced rate 
by cultivation in the presence of a p-aminobenzoic acid inhibitor. 

Another way m which a drug-tolerant strain might arise is theoretically possible. 
This IS when the bacterial cells respond to the drug, not by an increased production of 

u- natural metabolite, but by using a new series of metabolite reactions 

which have the effect of by-passing the reaction stage which the inhibitor is blocking. 
It must also be remembered that the infecting organisms may not be a nutritionally 
pure culture, so that selection of a strain best able to cope with the given nutritional 
environment, tvhich will include the drug, may also occur. 

A secondary effect of the use of drugs modelled on essential metabolites is the effect 
of the drug on the nutrition of the host. Although p-aminobenzoic acid is not yet 
generally accepted as a vitamin of human nutrition, there is reason to believe that this 
substanTC does play a part in human metabolism, so that prolonged use of a drug of 
the sulphanilyl group might interfere with the p-aminobenzoic acid mechanism of the host. 

P turther, more, general nutritional derangement also could follow from the effect 
of the dru^g on the bacterial flora of the intestines. Since it seems probable that the 
bacteria of the intestines synthesize vitamins which are used in the nutrition of the 
host, a radical change in this flora produced by drug treatment might result in smaller 
quantities of vitamins becoming available to the host from this source. The point 
emerges that the successful chemotherapeutic treatment itself may cause temporary 
nutntional deficiencies in the' host. These could be remedied by suitable vitamin supple- 
ments during convalescence. 


N,vtur,\l Antibiotics 


inally, turning briefly to the naturally occurring antibiotics, of which penicillin is 
outstanding, there is very little that can be said at present from the point of view of 
Dactenal metabolism. Penicillin is only one case in many, in which a metabolic product 
o one species of micro-organism is antagonistic to the growth of other species. Numerous 
o er examples ot antagonism between bacterial species due to the production of inhibitorv 
substanc^ are known, for example, gramicidin, tvrocidin, and streptothricin. The existi 
of these substances produced by the flora of the soil opens interesting problems of 
'™dld be tempting to see in these substances the evolution of pro- 
ctive substances for the particular species which produce them. But this may be a 
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certain simple a-aniino-carboxviic acids (glycine, alanine, etc.) which were required as 
nutrients by certain bacteria ('Mclhvain, 1941). 

Thus there is no lack of evidence that growth inhibitors can be prepared by raodelling 
them on the known essential metabolites. 


Ei-tects Due to the Host 

How elfcctive such compounds might be when used in vivo will depend in the first 
instance on the usual relation between clTcct on the parasite and on. the host. Because, 
as is clear, the essential metabolites themselves -are, in all the cases mentioned, abo 
e.ssential for the host animal, including man. 

Using pantoyltnurine, Mcliwain and Hawking (1943) were able to afford protection 
to rats against large attacking doses of haemolytic streptococci, but a similar protection 
could not be afforded to mice. The mice had in their blood a higher concentration o! 
pantothenate (the natural essential metabolite) than had the rats. Injected panto; • 
taurine was unable to produce a high enough ratio of pantoyltaurine to pantothenate 
to bring about bacteriostasis in the mice. In the rat blood, the pantothenate concen- 
tration w.as low enough for injected pantoyltaurine to be .able to maintain the pantoy 
taurine/pantothenate ratio large enough to produce a bacteriostasis. This _ ratio agiee 
with dtat c.vpected from in vitro e.\perimcnts. Thus the concentration of a given 
metabolite in tlie host can effect the result of the use of its corresponding mhibi t; 
analogue against a parasite in that host. 

The same drug might thus have apparendy different effectiveness ag.ain« the same 
parasite in different species of host. But this could also clearly apply to different in^^ 
viduals of the same species, depending on their nutritional conditions. Thus, one nuni. 
subject, suffering from a nutritional p-aminobcnzoic acid deficiency, might show a be 
response in treatment witli sulphathiazole or other sulphanilyl derivative than 
human subject who, because of a different diet or for other reasons, had much more n 
p-aminobenzoate in his tissues or blood, even though the attacking organisms were tio 
the same culture, or showed the same sensitivity in vitro. 

Thus in general, individual hosts might show different effects in treatment by die saiM 
drug, due to differences in tlie concentration of the drug’s natural antagonist. A 
antagonist will always be present in the host in all the cases where the growth inhibi 
is modelled on an essential metabolite. 


RelatiOiV of Che-mical Structuhes of Metabolite .vnd Inthbitor 
Of the five groups of inhibitors modelled on essential metabolites just mentioned, four 
of them contain sulphonamide groups in place of a carboxyl group in the natural meta- 
bolite. It is clear that this sulphonamide group sufficiently resembles the carboxyl gjoup 
in its physical constants to be a very close substitute in this respect (cf. Bell and Rohlm. 
1942; Kumler and Daniels, 1943). It thus permits effective competition in the enzyme 
systems which normally use the natural metabolite. Further, this sulphonamide g5°“P; 
in spite of its close resemblance to the carboxyl group, is sufficiently unusual chemically 
for the enzymes of the cells neither to be able to use it instead of tlte carboxyl group 
(because it cannot participate in. the normal series of chemical reactions required) .nor to 
be able to split it off easily and thus render the molecule an ineffective competitor. The 
case of pyrithiamin shows however drat the sulphonamide group itself cannot be looked 
upon as a toxic group of the molecule in the old chemotherapeutic sense since here an 
inhibitor is modelled without a sulphonamide group. Doubtless inhibitors which might 
be modelled on other essential metabolites, such as riboflavin or pyridoxin, which do 
not contain carboxyl groups, might require groups other than sulphonamide groups to 
en.ahle them to make effective- cont.act with an appropriate enzyme system while not 
being chemically usable by it. 

Drug Tolerance 


An important property of bact^ial cells, which can cause difficulties in using 
anitrs which inhibit essential metabolic reactions, is that of metabolic adaptability, 
can give rise to drug-resistant _str.ains. The synthetic powers of bacteria are 
u” means so fixed as they become in higher types of organism which have evolved 
roll defined apparatus of genetic control of their biochemical processes. In b.icteria 
o • jjjs that determine how closely daughter-cells shall resemble the parent 

the mechamsii from the environment than these mechanisms become when 

cell are inuen i differentiated Thus, phenomena of adaptation in res- 

more ..“"Rental conditions are often found with bacteria and this adaptability 

ponse to enviro 
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Clinical Section 

President— J. D. Roixeston, M.D. 

[February 11, 1944] 

Meeting at St. Mary’s Hospital, London, W.2 

Three Cases shown by Duncan C. L. Fitzwu-Liams, C.M.G.. F.R.C.S. 

(1) Fore-Quarter Amputation for Carcinoma of the Axillary Tail of the Breast. 

Mrs. B., aged 42. ... 

History. — Found to have lump under right arm August 1940. This eventually incised 
as a "cold abscess’’. Later had second operation leaving a discharging area; wound having 
healed, deep X-ray therapy prescribed and subsequently small doses of radium. 

On examination (19.8.43).— Discharging crater in right axilla. Carcinoma of axillary 
tail. Circumference of arms, R. 13 in., L. 10 in. Interstitial radium 7,776 mg. hrs. given 
to the area followed at once by 1,920 mg. hrs. of surface radiation. Stilboestrol not 
tolerated. H. 11 prescribed and pain controlled by morphia. 

Area improved but swelling of right arm increased and patient decided to have fore- 
quarter amputation performed. Operation done January 10, 1944. Recovery satisfactory 
and subsequent progress uneventful. 

Author’s note. — ^This case is unique in that the woman still has an intact breast on. 
the side of a fore-quarter amputation. 

(2) Carcinoma. ? Metastasis or New Growth. 

Miss.J., aged 41. 

March 1931, when 27 years old, patient had radical removal of left breast for carcinoma, 
followed by surface radiation. Various small lumps were removed in the ensuing years, 
and none showed malignancy until July 1943, when a malignant change was found in 
the right breast. Since then under observation, and in January 1944 nodules removed 
from the scar of the last operation; on section these proved to be malignant. ? metas- 
tasis or a new carcinoma in right breast. 

(3) Radium Necrosis Following Old Case of Carcinoma of Breast. 

Mrs. M., aged 58. 

First seen February 1929 with lump in right axilla — ^known for one month — obvious 
carcinoma. This was removed and later in the year she returned — first for a radium 
course, and then for the removal of a small recurrence. 

June 1933 a further recurrence was treated with a large interstitial dose of radium 
12,096 mg. hrs. Deep necrosis followed. The area did not heal for four years, and 
various operations were performed for the removal of dead tissue including portions 
of two ribs. Since then under constant observation. Early in 1943 hardness of left 
breast was found and surface radium was given (7,920 mg. hrs.). Late in 1943 remains 
of the right breast began to show signs of active infection — ? recurrence or new carci- 
noma. Recently left breast treated with interstitial and surface radiation. 

Inter-atrial Septal Defect in Mother and Son.— C. G. Barnes, M.D. 

E. C.. female, aged 37. 

Has always become cyanosed and dyspnoeic on slight exertion. At age of 27, normal 
delivery of son. Had small hsmoptyses in 1940 and 1943. 

Exercise tolerance increasingly impaired recently, is breathless after walking 50 yards 
on the level. ‘ ' e. j 

July — Clin. 1 
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much too tcleoloj'ical view of the matter. At present there appears to be no evidence 
connecting the chemical com])osition of these natural antibiotics, where known, with 
any of the essential metabolites already mentioned, e.\ccpt possibly gramicidin widi 
protein synthesis. ' ' 

The bacterial pi^^nient iodinin, which is a phenazine derivative, has inhibitory effects 
against streptococci, the inhibition being reversed by various anthraquinone and nripbtha- 
quinonc derivatives, including synthetic vitamin K substitutes (Mcllwain, 19431)). One 
possible approach to the discovery of the mode of action of natural antibiotics is to 
seek, in cells which they do not inhibit, possible natural antagonists, which' might be 
expected to be related to the essential reactions with which the antibiotic interfered. 
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Essential Hypertension Treated by Splanclinectomy. — A. Dickson Wright, M.S. 

L. J., male, aged 41. While working on the Gold Coast he developed severe occipital 
headaches, dizziness and some difficulty with his eyes. His work in Africa was very 
strenuous, and he drank and smoked excessively. At times his blood-pressure went 
as high as 250/160 and was always over 200 systolic. He became quite incapable of work 
on account of his symptoms although investigation showed no renal incapacity or retinal 
hiemorrhages, and operative treatment was decided upon. ; 

On January 17 and 31, 1944, splanchnectomy, lumbar sympathectomy, partial adrena- 
lectomy and decapsulation of the kidneys were performed. 

His blood-pressure now is 140/90, his symptoms have all disappeared and he has found 
fresh employment. 

Hypertension Associated with Atrophic Pyelonephritis of One Kidney. — A. Dickson 
Wright, M.S. 

Mrs. T., aged 38. History of nightmares, headaches and giddiness and a hypertensive 
family history. 

On examination. — ^Blood-pressure 190/120. 

Excretion urography showed right kidney functionless, and ascending pyelography 
showed this kidney to have a rather dilated pelvis but a grossly shrunken parenchyma. 

14.2.44: The kidney was removed and unilateral splanchnectomy done with return 
of pressure to normal level. The kidney was evidently only diseased in so far as the 
parenchyma was concerned because the pelvis corresponded in size and configuration 
to that of the normal kidney hut the parenchyma had shrunk down upon the pelvis 
and showed characteristic fibrotic and arteriolosclerotic changes. 

At the present time the patient enjoys splendid health and all her symptoms, even 
the nightmares, are gone. 


[April 14, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON CASES TREATED BY PENICILLIN 
A. Diseases of the Chest Including Empyemata 

Male, aged 38. Hemolytic Streptococcal Pneumonia and Empyema. — Shown bv Staff 
of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Three Cases of Empyema treated by Local Application only of Calcium Salt of Penicillin 
m Normal Saline. Treatment at University College Hospital. Shown by R. S. Pilcher, 

(1) P. B., female, aged 18. Syupneiimonic Left Empyema. 

U) R- W., male, aged 19. Right Empyema After “Flu.” 

(a; H. ±1,, male, aged 44. Left Empyema After Pneumonectomy for Bronchiectasis. 

Four Cases IlluMrating the Treatment of Empyemata by Injection of Penicillin into 
the Pleural Cavity.— K. M. A. Perry, M.D.f and E. C. B. Butler, F.R.C.S. 

y) 10. Pneumococcal Pneumonia. Left Empyema. 

Right Pneumococcal Empyema, 
aged 60. Right Pneumococcal Empyema. 

(4) Male, aged o3. Right Streptococcal Empyema. 


: It is possible to sterilize the pleura by local application of 
wVin'u that the organisms are sensitive and the drug has access to the 

, possible sources of reinfection, a bronchial fistula and the 

f ..L' . , is given. The latter is within our control but needs emphasis 

T ha '*'^*'* ondennining the ritual of asepsis and I have no doubt from what 

®oen and read that infection with resistant organisms introduced during treat- 
hut results. Bronchial fistula, if large, will defeat treatment 

unt-r* Utti loregoing cases a fistula associated with acute empyema seemed to 

m^e htde difference and it was only in evidence on one occasion. 

usefuUes\*^n,hp”£/-^‘^'^'^ “f penicillin is of general interest and the pleura proUdes a 
function that fntlo, remains the problem of impairment of respiratory 

prevent l‘t is still impormnt to 

(unless it has bLn^rem^ ^et the lung expanded as soon as possible 

t las been reraoied or is having therapeutic collapse). For this reason the pleura 
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On examination. — -Well developed with slight cyanosis of lips, ears and extremities, 
more marked after exertion. No clubbing. Heart not enlarged. Regular rhythm. 
Resting rate 80. Ptirasternal dullness in second left space. Soft systolic murmur in third 
left space. Friction rub over pulmonary artery. B.P. 190/100 arms, 210/120 legs. 
Arm-to-tongue circulation time (Decholin) 13 secs. Blood-count: Hb. 125?o (Haldane). 
R.B.C. 6,200,000 per c.mm. 

Electrocardiogram. — Normal sinus rhythm; right axis deviation; P waves of relatively 
high voltage; S-T segments depressed in Leads If, III and C-R,; T waves inverted in 
Leads III and C-Rj. 

^ X-ray e.xamination (Dr. Rojian Williams). — Heart not enlarged; considerable dilata- 
tion of pulmonary artery and its main branches; appearances consistent with presence 
of inter-atrial defect of patent ductus arteriosus. Screening. — Typical hilar dance; no 
ventricular enlargement. 

E. C., male, aged 10 (son of the above). 

History of cyanosis and breathlessness bn exertion. Systolic murmur in third left 
space. B.P. 125/70. Fingers not clubbed. 

Electrocardiogram. — Sinus arrhythmia and slight degree of right a.xis deviation. 
X-ray examination (Dr. Rohan Williams). — Heart not enlarged; pulmonary artery 
prominent but no apparent increase in size of peripheral pulmonary vessels; appear- 
ances consistent with, but not pathognomonic of, inter-atrial septal defect. 


Chronic Gonococcal Arthritis Treated with Penicillin. — J. Suchet, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P- 
H. D., male, aged 41. 

History. — 1923: Acute gonorrhoea treated in India — apparently cured. 
gonorrhoea treated by own doctor widi “tablets”. (The female contact attended • 
Mary’s Hospital and was cured with sulphapyridine). Six weeks later 
developed acute arthritis of left elbow and subsequently multiple joints were 
affected. For three and a half years was more or less crippled, spending nearly 
months in various hospitals receiving treatment with sulphouamides, heat and shor- 
wave therapy, protein shock and mixed vaccines. , 

Condition on admission May 14, 1943. — arronic urethral discharge. Prostate 
and tender. Vesicles, epididymides and testicles normal. Both knees acutely swoUe 
and painful with all movements extremely limited. Marked wasting both quatoceps. 
Both ankles swollen and painful with all movements limited. Left elbow showed per*' 
articular thickening, slightly tender with slight limitation of movement. Toes of botii 
feet acutely swollen and tender. 

Investigations. — Temperature 99-8; pulse 112. Urethral discharge: Gonococci inysmear. 
Culture negative. Wassermann reaction negative. Gonococcal complement-fixation test 
strongly positive. Blood sedimentation rate 64 in one hour (Westergren). X-rays showeo 
rarefaction of bone ends with increase of joint space and some cartilage destruction con- 
sistent with acute inflammatory changes upon a chronic condition. 

Treatment prior to penicillin: Sulphathiazole, sulphadiazine. protein shock (T.A.B.). 
and short-wave therapy resulted in gradual improvement but joints relapsed and patient 
was never fit to leave bed. Urethral discharge disappeared but prostatic bead examin- 
ations, while showing no gonococci, gave heavy growths of staphylococci sensitive to 
penicillin but completely resistant to sulphathiazole. 

Penicillin treatment.— 300,009 units were administered in eighty-four hours partly by 
single intravenous and intramuscular injections and also by continuous intravenous drip 
at different rates. (The penicillin blood levels obtained were illustrated by Prof. Flem- 
ing in Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1944, 37, 102, fig. 2.) 

^Result of penicillin treatment. On the day following commencement of tirerapy there - 
was marked diminution of pain. Freedom of movement became gradually noticeably 
easier and by the end of treatment movement was restricted solely by stiffness, nearly 
all swellinsf having resolved. Two days later patient was allowed up and on the fourth 
4-iv he was walking. With the help of massage and exercises he was walking freely at 
Sie end of a week. _ "For the first time m tliree and a half years I have been able to 

wallv without sticks. ^ J* t 

Improvement continued and patient was discharged three weeks after treatment with 

^^Ohlervation has been maintained and during these nine months he has remained per- 
f well He is engaged in full-time work as a lorry driver and there has never been 
^liCThtest sign of a relapse. When last ^en there vyerc no abnormal physical signs 
fpj fomso^- slight thickening around the elbow-pmt. 
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Essential Hypertension Treated by Splanchnectomy.— A. Dickson Wright, M.S. 

L T. male, aged 41. While working on the Gold Coast he developed severe occipUa 
headache dizziness and some difficulty with his eyes. His work m Africa was very 
strenuous, and he drank and smoked excessively. At times his blood-pressure went 
as high as 250/160 and was always over 200 systolic. He became quite incapable of work 
on amount of his symptoms although investigation showed no renal incapacity or retinal 

hsmorrhages, and operative treatment was decided upon. . , j 

On January 17 and 31, 1944, splanchnectomy, lumbar sympathectomy, partial adrena- 
lectomy and decapsulation of the kidneys were performed. , t, u r a 

His blood-pressure now is 140/90, his symptoms have all disappeared and he has found 

fresh employmenn 


Hypertension Associated with Atrophic Pyelonephritis of One Kidney.-— A. Dickson 
Wright, M.S. 

Mrs, T., aged 38. History of nightmares, headaches and giddiness and a hypertensive 
family history. 

On examination.— Blood-pressure 190/120. 

Excretion urography showed right kidney functionless, and ascending pyelography 
showed this kidney to have a rather dilated pelvis but a grossly shrunken parenchyma. 

14.2.44; The kidney w’as removed and unilateral splanchnectomy done with return 
of pressure to normal level. The kidney was evidently only diseased in so far as the 
parenchyma was concerned because the pelvis corresponded in size and configuration 
to that of the normal kidney but the parenchyma had shrunk down upon the pelvis 
and showed characteristic fibrotic and arteriolosclerotic changes. 

At the present time the patient enjoys splendid health and all her symptoms, even 
the nightmares, are gone. 


[April 14, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON CASES TREATED BY PENICILLIN 

A. Diseases of the Chest Including Empyemata 
Male, aged 38. Hamolytic Streptococcal Pneumonia and Empyema. — Shown fay Staff 
of St. Mary's Hospital. 

Three Cases of Empyema treated by Local Application only of Calcium Salt of Penicillin 
in Normal Saline. Treatment at University College Hospital. Shown by R. S. Pitcher, 
M.S. 

(1) P, B., female, aged 18. Synpneiimonic Left Empyema. 

(2) K. W., male, aged 19. Right Empyema After “Flu.” 

(3) H. H., male, aged 44. Left Empyema After Pneumonectomy for Bronchiectasis. 

Four Cases Illusttating the Treatment of Empyemata by Injection of Penicillin into 
the Pleural Cavity.— K. M. A. Perry, M.D., and E. C.' B. BuTiiR, F.R.C.S. 

(1) Male, aged 10. Pneumococcal Pneumonia. Left Empyema. 

(2) Female, aged / 1. Right Pneumococcal Empyema. 

(3) Female, aged_60. Right Pneumococcal Empyema. 

(4) Male, aged 53. Right Streptococcal Empyema. 


Professor R. S. Jilcher ; It is possible to sterilize the pleura by local application of 
penicillin, provided that the organisms are sensitive and the drug has acLs “o the 

chanLf? whkh theXug E g^vef “ e “”1*" 

l“ha^ve“‘Sen Ind' 3 to ^ no"L"uhf fro^wto 

1 have seen and read that infection with resistant organisms introduced durinn treat- 

Bronchial fistufa, if large, wBrfefeartrlatS 

make litde differenre \ fistula associated with acute empyema seemed to 

mto htde difference and ,t was qffiy in evidence on one occasion. 

usefurtit'tube"for\s^sriidv^?r'tR*” of general interest and the pleura provides a 
function that folltwva ‘ remains the problem of impairment of respiratory 

p“sttfftsfLr -PI impor'Jant to 

(unless it has been rpmr„-„a ■ u ^et the lung expanded as soon as possible 

(unless has been removed or is havang therapeutic collapse). For this reason the pleura 
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must be deaiiccl out and if necessary a thoracotomy must be done for this puipose. 
Alorcover it must be kept clean by lavage even after die contents have been sterilized. 
Of two ticute empyemas shown at this meeting one has reaccumulatetl thick sterile pus, 
die other has not. The former is still under treatment to prevent organization of the 
exudate. A second reason for the pleural toilet at the start is to break down locuiations 
in the pleura which may prevent the penicillin reaching the whole cavity. In addition 
to measures aimed at reducing the fibrin content of the exudate the return of function 
vvill be improved by breathing e.xerciscs. These arc of value at all ages but in children 
their effect is remttrkable and quite grotesque postural clianges following immobilization 
of one side of the chest can be fully' corrected or better still can be prevented. 

We have tretited seventeen enipyeraata to date and no two of diem have been alikt 
We have had several failures, most of them deterniined by large brondiial fistula;, and 
some very striking successes. In p.'irticular 1 might mention two cases of infected thera- 
peutic pneumothorax, one with tension, the other without. At present one can make 
no rules as to procedure or dosage, but with regard to the latter our e.Nperience shows 
that it is necessary to condnue treatment after the fluid becomes sterile and I suggest 
diat a bacteriostatic concentration .should be maintained in the pleura for a week. 

We have used two techniques for the introduction of penicillin and' pleural lawage. 
Either a stout aspirating needle is used or a fine catheter is put in through an inter- 
costal space. Thoracotomy wounds made for pleural toilet have healed hy first intenuon. 
At present we are using calcium salt of penicillin in concentration of 1,000 U/c.c. m 
amounts of 10 to 50 c.c. according to the size of cavity and this seems to gire sn 
effective intrapleural concentration for three days. , 

Whatever the bacteriological results of penicillin, other measures must he taken 
prevent loculadon, pleural thickening and immobilization of die chest wall. 


Dr. K. M. A. Perry; The aims in the treatment of acute empyema are firsdv 
sterilize the cavity and overcome the toxamiia, and secondly to restore the function ot 
chest wall. Fourteen cases of empyema have been treated by repeated aspiration ot P » 
and local injection of penicillin, and Tables I and II (p. 501) ^ve details of ^ 

method of treatment it is, clearly possible to sterilize the cavity, though if h is ,| 
each locule must be aspirated. Infection may' recur if die dosage of penicillin is _s > 
but can be easily dealt widi by further injections of the drug. The general condition 
the patient is also greatly improved, and the toxreniia oiercome. _ ., 

An important consideration, however, is restoration of function, whicli woulu 
much impeded by a residual thickened pleura or rigid chest wall. There is much ni^ 
formed in an empyema cavity, and dierefore some thickening is inevitable, even an 
rib resection. It is necessary to ascertain whether simple aspiradon leaves a niarK 
impairment of function; and whether washing out of die cavity' at the comniencenien 
of treatment is necessary, or whether penicillin can only become an adjuvant tP ri 
resection. An attempt has been made to ascertain what can be hoped for from smipw 
aspiration. It will take considerable dnie to assess the results with regard to fiiiKtioii’ 
and it is too early yet to form a final opinion. 

There is certainly considerable thickening and rigidity in the more severe of tliesc 
cases at the present time: but the lungs are still re-expanding and a great deal can W 
re-absorbed. In the two old ladies, despite the thickening, the result achieved is rery 
satisfactory. It may be that aspiration alone will suffice in die elderly and in cliildren, 
while rib resection vvill still be necessary in many adults. 

Re-expansion of the lung has always been a problem in the treatment of empyema, h 
is the principal problem in these patients. It might be achieved more easily if 
disease in the lung could be treated at the same time by systemic penicillin, but supplies 
have not been available for this purpose. We have therefore concentrated on achieving 
re-expansion by means of breathing exercises. 

One of the cases vv'as a secondarily infected tuberculous pyopneumothorax, and this 
was very satisfactorily sterilized by penicillin. We have also used penicillin in one c.-ise 
to prevent infection in a traumatic hremothorax. 


Dickson Wright: In empyema it is most unusual to have a simple collecdon of 
the pleural cavity: there is usually a mixture of fibrin clots and pus resembling 
P a nnd vvliev and it is asking too much to expect nature and penicillin to de.al widi 
curas revival of Hathaw.ay's treatment of the last war would seem to meet 

this . nsists of thoracotomy with a thorough cleaning of the pleural cavity 

the . riots free and adherent, then a tight closure of the chest with aspirations 

SrhseSuem Secdons which are never fibrinous. 
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B. Septictemia 

Cases by iVIembers of the Staff of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

(1) Male, aged 30. History of Bilateral Basal Pneumonia — treated with, sulphona- 
mides improved and relapsed. Did not improve with sulphonaniides a second lime. 
Staphylococci in blood. Metastatic prostatic abscess \vhich burst into urethra. 

(2) ^ Alale, aged -10. Cavernous Sinus Thrombosis — Staphylococcal Septiesmia. 
Multiple lung abscesses complicated bv spontaneous pyopncumothora.'c and a retrobulbar 
abscess. 

(3) Male. Pneumonia with Streptococcal Septiesmia. 

(4) Male. Carbuncle of Lip with Staphylococcal Pyamia. 


Professor Alexander Fleming: In septica;mic cases penicillin must be administered 
systemically by intermittent injections, intravenous, intramuscular, or subcutaneous. TTic 
intramuscular route is probably the best; it is less painful titan subcutaneous and it main- 
tains the penicillin content of the blood rather longer than intravenous injection, 
intramuscular injection of 15,000 units the penicillin content- of the blood is at its height 
in about six minutes, so there is little time to be gained by intravenous injection. Peni- 
cillin can also be administered by a continuous drip, intravenous, intramuscubr, or eten 
subcutaneous. Intravenous drip has sometimes been complicated by phlebitis, and 
intramuscular drip is probably the method of choice, altliough if necessary 
cutaneous route can be employed. The dose for septic.emic cases is usually about 1-0,0 
units in twenty-four hours — 15,000 units (dissolved in 2 or 3 c.c. of normal saline) ewrv 
three hours or by continuous drip — although Herrell of the Mayo Clinic has been ^uccesstu^ 
with 60,000 units a day. Treatment is continued for from four to ten days acemt'ao 
to the infecting organism, and the nature of the case. Blood samples are tested te 
minutes after injection (intramuscular) to get the peak of the curve, and. again .after nt 
or three hours to see how long the penicillin can be detected. After a dose of b,000 urn » 
it has usually disappeared in three hours. i 

We have treated a considerable number of septicmmic cases, mainly staphylococ 
but sometimes streptococcal or pneumococcal. Almost all of these were desperate ca 
which had not responded to sulphonamide treatment. None has died except one 
peral staphylococcal case which improved temporarily and then relapsed. Post-mort 
showed e.xtensive vegetations on the heart valves. One case shown had a staphylococ 
septicaemia with cavernous sinus thrombosis and multiple lung abscesses with other comp 
cations. Such a case ii'as not expected to live but after tii’o courses of 1,200,000 units o 
penicillin (120,000 per day) he recovered completely. . 

Where there was a local focus ns well as a general infection this tvas treated loca > 
with penicillin at the same time that systemic treatment was given. , 

In severe carbuncles the systemic administration of 120,000 units for one or tivo davs 
has prevented the spread of infection. Local treatment alojie could then be pursued, tbu 
system is especially valuable in carbuncles of the face. 


C. Osteomyelitis 


Two Cases by Raixsford MowLE-at, F.R.C.S. 

(1) Massive Osteomyelitis of the Jaw. 

This patient has been shown as one of a series in which extensive resection of affected 
bone has been follon-ed by complete closure of the tvound and the local instilladon of 
penicillin. ■ This case was chosen as representing a parti.-il failure, for a discharge 
persisted at the left angle of the jaw in spite of treatment. At the end of three weeks, 
although the pus was sterile, it became obvious that the surgery had been insufficiendy 
radical. Further operation was undertaken and more diseased bone, which had obviously 
been previously overlooked, was removed. Subsequent recovery was uneventful. 

From the series as a whole there has emerged the fact that penicillin alone cannot 
be expected to reverse the danuage caused by bone defection, but that a combination of 
-idic-d surgery and penicillin will enable these cases to be treated bv the closed method, 
d thus to be healed by primary intention. It cannot be too often stressed that the 
presence of dead bone is an indication for surgery, and not for penicillin. 


of 


71 IShown by Squadron Leader A. B. MacGregor). Patient, female. Actinomycosis 
"riW Side of Mandible. 

- of well-established actinomycosis is shown to illustrate the fact that there 

his case subgroup of the causal streptothrix. In spite of reports from 
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other hospitals that no result had been obtained in the treatment of this condition with 
penicillin, cultures from this patient were tested for sensitivity. Cultures obtained from 
other patients suffering from actinomycosis had been shown to be completely insensi- 
tive, but in this case the sensitivit)' was found to be between two and four times greater 
than that obtained with the standard O.xford staphylococcus. Local treatment was 
therefore undertaken with extremely satisfactory results, and it may be that sensitivity 
to penicillin is a means of differentiating the streptothrix group. 

Male, aged 8. Osteomyelitis with Py$mia. — M. E. Florey, M.B. Treated by penicillin 
for one month. 

That the temperature curve is not necessarily a good guide to progress in the early 
stages of treatment was demonstrated in this case of staphylococcal pyaemia with multiple 
foci in bones, joints and lungs. Though complete recovery was evidenced by the elimi- 
nation of staphylococci from every available lesion and non-recurrence of the condition 
over a period of eighteen months, a swinging temperature curve accompanied the first 
nine days of treatment. It only reached normal levels three weeks after the first adminis- 
tration of penicillin. 


Lt-Colonel C. F. Koch (Consulting Surgeon to Netherlands Armv) described the tech- 
niques used in different hospitals in America. In the Mayo clinic a continuous intra- 
venous drip was used, with a daily dosage of not more than 40,000 to 60,000 units. 

a New York hospital Dr. Chang Lyons combined the intramuscular treatment 
with local application to the wounds with excellent results in cases of chronic osteomyelitis 
after compound fractures. 

Two Cases shown by D. R.\n'cek, F.R.C.S, for R. V.vuctLvx HtrDso>r, F.R.C.S. 

(1) D. S., male, aged 7. Staphylococcal Septiesmia and Meningism, due to Acute 
Osteomyelitis of the' Right Tibia, treated by penicilhn and aspiration of circumosseous 
abscess. Five months later subacute tissue abscess formed. 

(2) L. H., male, aged 8. Admitted 23.8.42. Staphylococcal Septicaemia and Meningism 
due to Acute Osteomyelitis of the Lower End of the Femur, treated by sulphathiazole 
pd surgery. Persistent staphylococcal sinus for thirteen months; eventual subacute 
infective arthritis. 


Case I. — Surgery avoided, no residual sinuses. Healing and rehabilitation occurring in 
one-third of the time. The recurrence five months later responded rapidly to a second 
course of penicillin and aspiration. 

. .Case II. — Systemic penicillin healed the sinus and restored to normal the function of the 
]oint. 

Freedom from recurrence cannot be guaranteed in either case. 

Three patients Treated with Crude Peniciliium Filtrate shown by J. M. Alstox, M.R.C.P., 
and E. T. Bailey, F.R.C.S., from Fracture “A"' Dept., Northern Hospital, N.2L 

(1) H. W., male, aged 28. Chronic Osteomyelitis of Sacrum. Multiple Sinuses. 

(2) R. W., male, aged 25. Compound Fracture of Right Femur and Shell Wound. 

(3) F. P., male, aged 17. Staphylococcal Osteomyelitis of Tibia and Abscess of Thigh. 


Dr. J. M. Alston : The main interest of the three patients shown by hir. Bailey and 
me IS that they are examples of subacute or chronic suppuration of bone or soft tissues 
treated by crude peniciliium filtrate. The results, we think, bear comparison with those 
wrth the calcium salt of penicillin in similar cases although our patients received only 
°00, 1,000 and 1,500 Oxford units respectively. As well as these three, 18 other patients 
have been treated by different surgeons with similar filtrates, containing 4 to 8 units 
made in my laboratory. In 17 of the total 21, the surgeon believed that 

the treatment was successful, often to an astonishing degree, and in 4, success was 
absent or doubtful. The features in the successful cases were decrease of suppuration, 
increase of granulation tissue and of epithelialization, healing and very quick reduction 
o general toxemia. The diagnoses of the 18 additional patients were subacute or 
chronic^ osteomyelitis and infection of soft tissues, unhealed accidental wounds, chronic 
svphihtic ulceration, chronic X-ray burn, vulvo-vaginitis, breast abscess. In most of 
these patients, sulphonamide treatment had failed. 


Female, aged 23. Bums from Paint-spray Fire. — A. J. Hobson, F.R.C.S. 

1st and 2nd degree on face and hands and 3rd on right forearm. 

penicillin dressings applied to burns rapidly become adherent and peel off in 
en,,.,n Icanng a well-healed surface. All cases treated so far have been 

q > successful and have been free from pain, sepsis or shock. The medium now 
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zing (ureteric catheter) the tendon sheath through the punctured wound, enlarging if 
necessars', washing out the pus or infected synovial fluid with saline and then instilling 
one or two c.c. of a strong penicillin fluid. This instillation was repeated each day for 
'seven davs and the catheter removed, ^fovetnents were now started, and full function 
was quickly restored, a result never to be achieved in pre-penicillin days. It was noticed, 
in doing these cases that very high pressures prevailed in the tendon sheath although 
it was freely open at the site of the wound and quite viscid fluid would e-vude under 
obvious pressure from the fine ureteric catheter immediately it was introduced. The 
X-rav (see fig.) shows the catheter in position. 

Female, aged 24, machinist. Acute Tendon Sheath Infection. — M. E. Florey, M.B. 

Treated 29.1.43 to 13.2.43. 

Duration of complaint five days. Infecting organism Staph, aureus. 

Findings at operation . — ^Purulent sinus leading into sheath which contained excess 
turbid fluid. 

Treatment . — Lateral digital and palmar incisions into sheath. 'W’’ound3 packed with 
penicillin powder and paste 1,000 units/g. decreasing later. 

Result . — ^Healed in seventeen days. Full function and return to work within six 
weeks without physiotherapv or special exercises. 

Dr. hL E. Florey : Reduction in healing time and full functional recovery without the 
necessitv of special therapv can he expected in acute tendon sheath infections, provided 
they are treated, in conjunction with surgery, in the earliest stages of infection — before 
the fluid has become frankly purulent. 


E. Meningitis 

Male, aged 47 (St. Mary's Hospital). 

Two months’ history of meningeal symptoms previous to admission. Investigated 
thoroughly and nothing obtained bacteriologically, in spite of pyrexia up to 103’, until 
14 days prior to admission, when Streptococcus viridans was found. He had been given 
several courses of sulphonamides without result. 

Mr. A. Dickson Wright : In a series of six cases at St. Mary’s Hospital there have been 
two deaths in each case from pus loculations over the convexities of the hemispheres. 
In the last two cases this space has been filled with penicillin by the following man- 
ffiuyre. The ventricles were tapped till they were dry and the cortex was noticed to 
shnnk away from the dura, and a fine rubber catheter was passed into this space over 
the convexities and penicillin run in and agitated by forced respirations and straining 
on the part of the patient. This rubber tube might be left for a few days in a bad case. 


E- Ulcerative Blepharitis 

Male, aged 32, bus conductor. Chronic Ulcerative Blepharitis. — M. E. Florey, MiB. 

Treated 24.2.42 to 6.5.42. 

Duration of complaint thirty-two years. Infecting organism Staph, aureus. 

Full recovery without relapses from chronic idcerative blepharitis can be expected 
provided the treatment is carried out for long enough. In the case demonstrated this 
time. was eight weeks — the indication for cessation of treatment not being the disappear- 
ance of symptoms but the elimination of staphylococci from the lids after treatment had 
been discontinued for several davs. 


G. Anaerobic Streptococcal Septicaemia 

Puerperal Anaerobic Streptococcal Septicaimia: Three Cases Treated witlr Penicillin. — 
A. Dolphin', M.D. (introduced by R. Cruicksh.vxk, M.D.). 

Pimrperal anaerobic streptococcal septicemia occurs most commonly after abortion 
or after prolonged and difficult full-term delivery: retained products seem to favour its 
development. Pathologically it begins as a uterine infection with septic tiirombophlebitis 
ot the pelvic veins, followed by multiple metastatic lung abscesses and sometimes bv 
empyema. Cases may occur with a rapid onset and a fulminating course: more com- 
monly some days elapse after abortion before any evidence of illness appears. Often 
the first symptom is a rigor and the full syndrome shows itself bv frequent rigors swinc- 
mg temperature,, signs of lung involvement and a fatality rate of SO to 90%. A simila 
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used is free from all organic suhst;mcc except saccharose. A filtrate is obtained by eidict 
porcelain filtration (which appears to lower the titre somewhat) or by the use of filter 
paper. It is hoped that this filtrate, free from the production of further metabolte, 
will prove reasonably' stable and even concentratable. If so it will enable pure penicillin 
to be reserved for intravenous anti intramuscular use. The strength of crude dressin|s, 
although much below that used with pure penicillin, appears to be adequate for 
stasis. One interesting observation is that ii. psocyyiteus appears in guite a lar^e nuniber 
of cases when other organisms have been eliminated with penicillin. A little weA 
acetic acid, however, rapidly clears it away. 

D. Tendon Sheath Infection 

Two Cases of Temion Sheath Infection. (Shown by Staff of St. Mary’s Haspital.) 

(1) Puncture Wound of Tendon Sheath — Staphylococcal Teno-synovitis. 

A factory worker pricked his finger with a sliver of wood. The finger became 
red and tender, and movements were very painful. On e.\araination ihe_ tendon sh» 
was obviously infected, and there was a small sejjtic tvound over the terminal phalang 
joint. The wound was slightly enlarged and a ureteric catheter passed up the ‘ 
The pus and synovial fluid were washed out and 1 c.c. pem'cillin instilled eve^ day 
eight days. Temperature and all symptoms vanished and a good funedomng nng 
was obtained. (Cultures — Staph, aureus.) 

(2) Housewife: Puncture wound with a setting needle led to a Suppurativj Teofr 
synovitis tvidi mixed organisms in tlie pus. Institlations with penicillin 1 c.c. daily ' 
to complete healing and good function. 

Mr. A. Dickson Wright : In early tendon sheath infections generally due to punctured 
wounds of the sheath itself penicillin offers the only diance of a functioning 
such ns was obtained in both the cases shown to-day. The technique consists in cathet 



. • m anKro-postcrior and lateral views traverains the wound in the front of the finger and 

The catheter is shown in pgjjjng jhc whole length of the tendon sheath. 
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zing (ureteric catheter) the tendon sheath through the punctured wound, enlarging if 
necessary, washing out the pus or infected synovial fluid with saline and then instilling 
one or two c.c. of a strong penicillin fluid. This instillation was repeated each day for 
seven days and the catheter removed. Movements were now started, and full function 
was quickly restored, a result never to he achieved in pre-penicillin days. It was noticed 
in doing these cases that very high pressures prevailed in the tendon sheath although 
it was freely open at the site” of the wound and quite viscid fluid would exude under 
obvious pressure from the fine ureteric catheter immediately it was introduced. The 
X-ray {see fig.) shows the catheter in position. 

Female, aged 24, machinist. Acute Tendon Sheath Infection. — M. E. Florey, M.B. 
Treated 29.1.43 to 13.2.43. 

Duration of complaint five days. Infecting organism Staph, aureus. 

Findings at operation . — Purulent sinus leading into sheath which contained excess 
turbid fluid. 

Treatment . — Lateral digital and palmar incisions into sheath. Wounds packed with 
penicillin powder and paste 1,000 units/g. decreasing later. 

Result . — Healed in seventeen days. Full function and return to work within six 
weeks without physiotherapy or special exercises. 

Dr. M. E. Florey : Reduction in healing time and full functional recovery without the 
necessity of special therapy can be expected in acute tendon sheath infections, provided 
they are treated, in conjunction with surgery, in the earliest stages of infection — before 
the fluid has become frankly purulent. 

E. Meningitis 

Male, aged 47 (St. Mary’s Hospital). 

Two months’ history of meningeal symptoms previous to admission. Investigated 
thoroughly and nothing obtained bacteriologically, in spite of pyrexia up to 103°, until 
14 days prior to admission, when Streptococcus viridans was found. He had been given 
several courses of sulphonamides without result. 

Mr. A. Dickson Wright : In a series of six cases at St. Mary’s Hospital there have been 
two deaths in each case from pus loculations over the convexities of the hemispheres. 
In the last two cases this space has been filled with penicillin by the following man- 
oeuvre. The ventricles were tapped till they were dry and the cortex was noticed to 
shrink away from the dura, and a fine rubber catheter was passed into this space over 
the convexities and penicillin run in and agitated by forced respirations and straining 
on the part of the patient. This rubber tube might be left for a few days in a bad case. 

F- Ulcerative Blepharitis 

Male, aged 32, bus conductor. Chronic Ulcerative Blepharitis. — M. E. Florey MR 
Treated 24,2.42 to 6.5.42. ’ 

Duration of complaint thirty-two years. Infecting organism Staph, aureus. 

Full recovers' without relapses from chronic ulcerative blepharitis can be expected 
provided the treatment is carried out for long enough. In the case demonstrated this 
time .was eight sveeks — the indication for cessation of treatment not being the disappear- 
ance of symptoms but the elimination of staphylococci from the lids after treatment had 
been discontinued for several days. 


G. Anaerobic Streptococcal Septicaemia 

Puerperal Anaerobic Streptococcal Septicsmia: Three Cases Treated with Penicillin - 
A. Dolphin, M.D. (introduced by R. Cruicksilsn'k, M.D.). 

Puerperal anaerobic streptococcal septicaemia occurs most commonly after aborrim 
or after prolonged and difficult full-term delivery: retained products "Im to favnor ? 
developmeuL Pathologically .t begins as a uterine infection with septic tMombonhlphi 
of the pelvic veins, followed by multiple metastatic lung abscessed and someHm. ^ L 
empyema. Cases may occur with a rapid onset and a ftlminating course ^ 

monly some days elapse after abortion before any evidence of , more com 

the first symptom is a rigor and the full syndrome shows itself bVSuem nVor” 
mg temperature, signs of lung involvement and a fatality rate of 80 w 90o" A’sTmflf 
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used is free from all organic substance except saccharose. A filtrate is obtained by eidier 
porcelain filtration (which appears to lower the titre somewhat) or by the use of filter 
paper. It is hoped that this filtrate, free from the production of further metabolites, 
will prove reasonably stable and even concentratable. If so it will enable pure penicillin 
to be reserved for intravenous and intramuscular use. The strength of crude dressings, 
although much below that used with pure penicillin, appears to be adequate for bacterio- 
stasis. One interesting observation is that B. pyocyaneus appears in quite a large number 
of cases when other organisms have been eliminated with penicillin. A little weak 
acetic acid, however, rapidly clears it away. 

D. Tendon Sheath Infection 

Two Cases of Tendon Sheath Infection. (Shown by Staff of St. Mary’s Hospital.) 

(1) Puncture Wound of Tendon Sheath — Staphylococcal Teno-synovitis. 

A factory worker pricked his finger with a sliver of wood. The finger became swollen, 
red and tender, and movements were very painful. On examination the tendon sheath 
was obviously infected, and there was a small septic wound over the terminal phalangeal 
joint. The wound was slighdy enlarged and a ureteric catheter passed up the sheath. 
The pus and synovial fluid were washed out and 1 c.c. penicillin instilled every day for 
eight days. Temperature and all symptoms vanished and a good functioning finger 
was obtained. (Cultures — Staph, aureus.) 

(2) Housewife : Puncture wound with a sewing needle led to a Suppurative' Teno- 
synovitis with mixed organisms in the pus. Instillations with penicillin 1 c.c. daily led 
to complete healing and good function. 

Mr. A. Dickson Wright ; In early , tendon sheath infections generally due to punctured 
wounds of the sheath its'elf penicillin offers the only chance of a functioning tendon 
such as was obtained in both the cases shown to-day. The technique consists in catlieteri- 


-rv,- shown in antcro-posterior and laterat views traversing the wound in the front of the finger and 

The catheter is snown mac the tendon sheath. 
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zing (ureteric catheter) the tendon sheath through the punctured wound, enlarging if 
necessary, washing out the pus or infected synovial fluid with saline and then instilling 
one or two c.c. of a strong penicillin fluid. This instillation was repeated each day for 
seven days and the catheter removed. Movements were now started, and full function 
was quickly restored, a result never to he achieved in pre-penicillin days. It was noticed 
in doing these cases that very high pressures prevailed in the tendon sheath although 
it was freely open at the site of the wound and quite viscid fluid would exude under 
obvious pressure from the fine ureteric catheter immediately it was introduced. The 
X-ray {see fig.) shows the catheter in position. 

Female, aged 24, machinist. Acute Tendon Sheath Infection. — M. E. Florey, M.B. 
Treated 29.1.43 to 13.2.43. ■ 

Duration of complaint five days. Infecting organism Staph, aureus. 

Findings at operation. — Purulent sinus leading into sheath which contained excess 
turbid fluid. 

Treatment. — ^Lateral digital and palmar incisions into sheath. Wounds packed with 
penicillin powder and paste 1,000 units/g. decreasing later. 

Result. — ^Healed in seventeen days. Full function and return to work within six 
weeks without physiotherapy or special exercises. 

Dr. M. E. Florey : Reduction in healing time and full functional recovery without the 
necessity of special therapy can be expected in acute tendon sheath infections, provided 
they are treated, in conjunction with surgery, in the earliest stages of infection — before 
the fluid has become frankly purulent. 

E. Meningitis 

Male, aged 47 (St. Mary’s Hospital). 

Two months’ history of meningeal symptoms previous to admission. Investigated 
thoroughly and nothing obtained hacteriologically, in spite of pyrexia up to 103°, until 
14 days prior to admission, when Streptococcus viridans was found. He had been given 
several courses of sulphonamides without result. 

Mr. A. Dickson Wright : In a series of six cases at St. Mary’s Hospital there have been 
two deaths in each case from pus loculations over the convexities of the hemispheres. 
In the last two cases this space has been filled with penicillin by the following man- 
osuvre. The ventricles were tapped till they were dry and the cortex was noticed to 
shrink away from the dura, and a fine rubber catheter was passed into this space over 
the convexities and penicillin run in and agitated by forced respirations and straining 
on the part of the patient. This rubber tube might be left for a few days in a bad case. 

F. Ulcerative Blepharitis 

Male, aged 32, bus conductor. Chronic Ulcerative Blepharitis. — M. E. Florey, MB 
Treated 24.2.42 to 6.5.42. 

Duration of complaint thirty-two years. Infecting organism Staph, aureus. 

Full recovery' without relapses from chronic ulcerative blepharitis can be expected 
provided the treatment is carried out for long enough. In the case demonstrated this 
time .was eight weeks — the indication for cessation of treatment not being the disappear- 
ance of symptoms but the elimination of staphylococci from the lids after treatment had 
been discontinued for several days. 

G. Anaerobic Streptococcal Septictemia 

Puerperal Anaerobic Streptococcal Septicaemia; Three Cases Treated with Penicillin. 

A. Dolphin, M.D. (introduced by R, Cruickshank, M.D.). 

Puerperal anaerobic streptococcal septicaemia occurs most commonly after abortion 
or after prolonged and difficult full-term delivery; retained products seem to favour its 
development Pathologically it begins as a uterine infection with septic thrombophlebitis 
of the pelvic veins, followed by multiple metastatic lung abscesses and sometimes by 
empyema. Cases may occur with a rapid onset and a fulminating course; more com- 
monly some days elapse after abortion before any evidence of illness appears. Often 
the first symptom is a rigor and the full syndrome shows itself by frequent rigors swing- 
ing temperature,, signs of lung involvement and a fatality rate of 80 to 90% a’ similar 
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syndrome has been described in connexion with peritonsillar infections and in these a 
septic thrombophlebitis of tire peritonsillar veins with spread to the internal jugular 
occurs associated widi metastatic lung abscesses. The infection is also caused by Bact. 
necrophorum (or B. funduliformis) but the anaerobic streptococcus is the more common 
pathogen. 

The anaerobic streptococcus grows slowly in culture. This delay and the arrival of 
some patients in hospital after they had been ill for many days (and in one case four 
weeks) may make it impossible to begin penicillin treatment at the time most favourable 
for cure, i.e, before lung complications- have established themselves. Three cases of 
the puerperal infection have been treated at the Puerperal Sepsis Unit of the L.C.C., 
North-Western Hospital, during 1943. 

Case I (aged 27). — Abortion 12.8.43. Admitted 13.8.43. Fulminating infection with pelvic 
peritonitis and thrombophlebitis, swinging temperature, numerous rigors and extreme 
toxaemia-. M & B 693, 41 g., by continuous drip, with no response. 

Blood cultures on August 21 and 25 grew the anaerobic streptococcus and B. coli. 

Penicillin started on 25.8.43; total dosage 510,000 units by intravenous drip during six 
days. Blood culture negative to the anaerobic streptococcus but positive to B. coli on August 
27 and 30. There was a definite improvement after penicillin, but toxaemia remained 
extreme, bronchopneumonia appeared and death occurred on 31.8.43. At autopsy there 
were multiple septic lung infarcts, septic thrombus in the right internal iliac vein, a pelvic 
abscess and necrosis of the fundus uteri. , 

Case II (aged 36). — Abortion 5.8.43. Admitted to the Puerperal Sepsis Unit on 12.8.43. 
Uterine sepsis and general peritonitis. The acute peritonitis subsided, but despite M & B 
693, 51 g., the general condition deteriorated and maniacal delirium developed. 

Blood cultures on August 17, 19, 20, 22 and 25, 1943, grew an anaerobic streptococcus. 
Penicillin was started on 25.8.43 and continued for sixteen days (total dosage 1,680,000 
units by intramuscular injections of 15,000 units three-hourly) and blood cultures were 
sterile on August 27 and 30. In three days the general condition had immensely improved 
and from being maniacally delirious the patient became completely rational. Progress 
was maintained until 9.9.43 when she developed intestinal obstruction due to multiple 
adhesions and died despite operation. 

At autopsy there were multiple septic lung infarcts, multiple, dense peritoneal adhes- 
ions, and partial necrosis of the uterus. On admission to hospital the patient’s blood and 
cerebrospinal fluid gave a strongly positive Wassermann reaction, but after penicillin 
the blood W.R. became practically negative, whereas the cerebrospinal fluid vy.R. re- 
mained strongly positive. At no time was penicillin found in the cerebrospinal fluid. 

Case III (aged 32). — ^Forceps delivery on 2.10.43. Pyrexia and rigors since 5.10.43. 
Admitted to North-Western Hospital on 1.11.43; toxic, numerous rigors, swinging tem- 
perature, and dyspncea due to asthma, bronchopneumonia and myocarditis. Blood cultures 
grew an anaerobic streptococcus on 22.10.43, 2.11.43 and 3.11.43. Penicillin started on 3.11.43, 
i.e. four weeks after onset of symptoms; blood cultures were negative on November 5, 

8 and 11. Penicillin was stopped after three days (total dosage: 345,000 units by intra- 
muscular injections of 15,000 units three-hourly) because, despite the negative blood 
cultures, the general condition was not improved, and severe bronchopneumonia and 
toxaemia were still present. Death occurred on 18.11.43. 

At autopsy there were multiple lung abscesses but the pelvic veins were clear of 
infection. 

Dr. K. Cruickshank ; Anaerobic streptococcus septicmmia with its septic thrombo- 
phlebitis and metastatic abscesses is somewhat akin to generalized staphylococcal in- 
fection, and is equally resistant to sulphonamide therapy, presumably because the drug 
cannot penetrate into septic blood clot. The diffusibility of penicillin and the dramatic 
response in staphylococcal pyajmia prompted us to try this drug in cases of anaerobic 
streptococcal septicaemia admitted to the Puerperal Sepsis Unit of the North-Western 
Hospital (L.C.C.). While the results have so far been disappointing, they do not negative 
further trial, and the absence of septic thrombus in the last case (a unique finding, in 
my experience) indicates that penicillin can cure the primary focus. The syndrome 
is unfamiliar to most clinicians and may occur after infected war wounds as 'veil as 
septic abortion, peritonsillar abscess and appendicitis. Early diagnosis is essential if 
penicillin-therapy is to have a fair trial. Anaerobic blood culture needs to be practised 
more commonly in pyrexias of unkno'vn origin, and the nature of the infecting 
organism in this syndrome must be determined before penicillin is given, for while all 
strains of anaerobic streptococcus so far tested have been penicillin-sensitive, two out 
of three necrophorus strains were resistant. As regards ' generalized staphylococcal 
infection, I should like to urge the necessity of quanlitative blood culture for accurate 
prognosis in this type of infection. 
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[December 1, 1943] 

The “Breviary” and “Dyetary” of Andrew Boorde (1490-1549), 
Physician, Priest and Traveller [Synopsis} 

By Douglas Guthrie, M.D. 

The name of Andrew Boorde is seldom mentioned by historians of medicine. When 
noted at all, he is sometimes passed oS as a mere bufioon or mountebank, the original 
“Merry Andrew”. The sources of information on his life and work are scanty; neverthe- 
less, to anyone who cates to collect and arrange the available evidence, Andrew Boorde 
will become an important figure of Tudor times. Like the character, so familiar in 
fiaion, in history, or in current life, who is constantly assumed to be a fool, while all 
the time he is really fooling his critics, Boorde becomes steadily, wiser the closer we 
inspect him. ; 

As author of the first book on Medicine originally written in the -English language. 
The Breviary of Health, and of the first guide-book to the Continent, The First Bake of 
the Introduction of Knowledge, he surely deserves our attention. His other important 
works, very popular in their day, were The Dyetary of Health, a companion volume 
to the Breviary; The Pryncyples of Astronomye; and The Itinerary of England, usually 
called The Perigrination of Doctor Boarde. 

The Life and Tr.vvels of Andrew Boorde 

Andrew Boorde was born about 1490 at Boord’s Hill, hear Cuckfield, in Sussex. His 
name is sometimes written Borde or Boarde, and the fact that he called himself Andreas 
Perforatus suggests that it was pronounced “bored”. As an Oxford graduate his name 
appears in Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis. His career as a Carthusian monk was not long; 
within a few years he found himself “nott able to byde the rigourosite of your religion”. 
Thus, he wrote to his Superior. This petition being granted, he went abroad to study 
medicine at Montpellier, “the nobilist universite of the world for physicions and sur- 
gions”. On his return he was recognized in Court circles, but the desire to see more of 
the world was strong, and he departed on a pilgrimage to Saint James of Compostel 
(Santiago) in Spain, along with nine English and Scottish pilgrims with whom he for- 
gathered at Orleans. Boorde tells us that he was the sole survivor of this expedition, 
and that he “would rather go five times to Rome than once to Compostel”. The account 
of his next, the third, continental journey is partly given in his letters to Secretary 
Thomas Cromwell, for whom he acted as an emissary or ambassador in order to ascer- 
tain the attitude towards King Henry VIII, which he found far from favourable. Next, 
we find Boorde in Scotland, where he spent a year “in a lityl universite namyd Glasco”, 
where he studied and “did practyce physik for the sustentacion of my lyving”. 

It was during the fourth and final tour of the Continent that he completed, at Mont- 
JULY — Hist, of Med. ) 
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pellier, his First Bake of the Inlrodtwlion of Knowledge, which may fairly claim to be 
the first guide-book to the Continent to be written in English and printed in England. 

Eventually, Andrew Boorde settled in practice at Winchester, where he was esteemed 
as “a noted poet, a witty and ingenious person, and an e.xcellent physician". Trouble 
clouded his later years, when he was accused, with what degree of justice we know not, 
of keeping at Winchester three women of questionable morals. Ac all events, he found 
himself imprisoned in the Fleet in London, and there he died in 15-19. Further details 
of his life and journeys may be found in tire attractive edition of the Introduction and the 
Dyetary which was edited in 1870 for the English Tc.xt Society by F. J. Furnivall. 


TiiE “Bkevuvry of HetCLTh” 

From the medical point of view, Andrew Boorde’s most important work is his Breviary 
of Health, 1547, a sort of handbook of domestic medicine after the fashion of the 
Regimen of Salerno. Although, as already mentioned, it was the first medical book, by 
a medical man, originally written and printed in the English language, it was not the 
first effort of its kind. 


In 1534 Sir Thomas Elyot had published his Castel of Health, and had incurred the 
wrath of physicians for doing so. 

Boorde, anxious to avoid all semblance of self-advertisement or quackery, prefaces 
his Breviary by five lengthy explanations of his reason for writing it. Consideration of 
space forbids us to print more than a brief quotation from the first preface. It is A 
Prologue to Physitions", and Boorde addresses them thus; “Egregious dociours and 
maisters of the Eximious and Archane Science of physick, of your Urbanitie exasperate 
not 'yourselves against mee, for making of this little volume of physicke, considering that 
my pretence is for an utilitie and a common wealth. ' He proceeds, at considerable 
length, to discuss the need for a sound medical education, and to enumerate the arts and 
sciences necessary to the physician. He must have Grammar to understand what he 
doth read. Logic to discuss and define truth from falsehood, Geomeuy to pveigh and 
measure his drugs and potions, and an eloquent tongue to convince his patients. ‘He 
Sat hath not the aforesmd sciences, shall kill many more than he shall save.’ 

The Breviary of Health consists of 384 short chapters, with an appendix called “The 
Second Booke, named the Extravagantes”. o£ 73 chapters.^ The material is arranged 
alphabetically from A to Z, from “Abstinence to Zirbus Abstinence is “the most 
nerfectest medicine that can bee, after repletion or surfet . Zirbus (the omentum) is “a 
nannicle or caule that doth cover the guts: it doth keep the heate of them and doth 
defend the cold”. Of subjects there is an infinite variety; Black Melancholy, Kings 
Evill Dulness of Wit, Sleep, Memory, Megrim, Warts, Fleas, Pestilence, to' mention a 
few at random. "Musicke" is defined as “one of the liberal sciences comfortable to man 
in sickness and in health". Gonorrhoea “is named so because Gomorra and Sodom did 
sinke for sucli like matter . 


Some curious remedies are mentioned. For “Defnes”, we are to “take the gall of a hare 
and mix it with the grece of a Fox and with black woll instill it into the ears”; for 
“Dronkennes”, “drink in the morning a dish of milk"; for “Squint or Goggle eye”, 
“put nothing into the eye but the blood of a dove”. To counteract fear, “use mery 
company and feare nothing but God”. Some of the treatment is more heroic. The cure 
of Itching is to “prepare a good payre of nayles, to scratch and claw and tear and tend 
the skin, that the corrupt blood may run out”. There is an equally drastic treatment of 
Quinsy; it is worth quoting in full: The 21 Chapter doth shew of the Squincy. Angina 
is the Latin word, Sinachi the Greek word. It is an impostum in the throat which doth 
stop up a man’s wind or breath, and doth come of rheume descending from the head 
or vaporous humours ascending from the stomacke. A Remedy; Take a little piece 
of Pork or Bacon and tie about it a strong thread and let the patient swallow it and by 
and by pull it out again. Be sure to hold fast the thred and pull it out quickly.” 


In another chapter we learn that sleeplessness comes of “studying or musyng too much 
on some matter in the which some persons doth wade too farre, bringing themselves into 
fantasies”. The remedy is leaves of lettuce laid on the temples. 

No less than twenty kinds of fevers are described, with curious names, erratic fever, 
fever and putrefied fever, besides the more familiar quartan and tertian. The 
' ho-^kof the Breviary, or Extravagantes. contains several chapters on cx.-irnuiation 

f mTne or water casting, as it was called. Boorde wisely remarks that “the be.n 
doctour of Physicke may bee deceived in an urine . 
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Dietetics in the Sixteenth Century 

Probably the most interesting and the best-written of Andrew Boorde s works is 
the companion volume to the Breviary which he called the Compendyous Regymeul or 
Dyetary of Health. It contains much sound advice which might apply even to-day. 
Commencing with directions on the choosing of a site for one’s house, where there is 
plenty of wood and water and “elbow-rome”, as well as abundance of fre^h air, he 
notes that there must be no stinking ponds, nor corrupt dunghills in the vicinity. ‘As 
dust doth putrefy the ayre, the swepynge of howses ought nat to be done as long as any 
honest man is within the precynct.” 

Then follows a chapter on the care of soul and body. The head of the house must 
always punish swearers, "for in all the world there is not such odious sivearing as is used 
in Englande, especially among youth and children”. Sev'en hours sleep is enough for 
most men, and healthy men should not sleep by day, but if they miist do so, let them 
“leayne and slepe agunst a cupborde, or else syttyng upryght in a chayre”. There should 
be a fire in one’s bedroom to purify the air and consume evil vapours, and the windows 
should be kept closed at night. “Slepe on your ryght syde . . . with your heed hygh; 
have a good thycke quylt . . . and let your nyght-cap be of skarlet. 'When you ryse in 
the morning, ryse with myrth and remember God. ” After eight chapters of such counsel, 
we come to the main subject of the work, a discussion of diet, first, that for a healthy 
man, and then the diet advised for the sick. Repletion shortens a man’s life, we are 
told, and two meals a day should suffice, except for a labourer, who may require three. 
Water should never be drunk by- itself, but may be used to dilute wine. Rain water 
is best, next comes running water, and lastly, well water. Standing water engenders 
illness. Ale is the natural drink for an Englishman. As for bread, this should be of 
pure wheat, and not of mixed grains. Despite his dislike of Scotland, the author regards 
oatcake as “a lordly dish”. 

Milk is good for old men, melancholy men, children, and consumptives. Sea fish are 
more wholesome than river fish, which may taste of mud, and fish and flesh should not 
be eaten at the same meal. 

There seems 'to have been great variety of game in Boorde’s day. A bustard is 
nutritious meat, and a bittern is not so hard to digest as a heron. Plovers and lapwings 
are not so nourishing as turtle-doves. Of small birds, the lark is best; thrushes are 
also good, but “not titmouses or wrens, because they eat spiders”. 

The latter half of the Dyetary is devoted to the place of diet in sickness. “A good 
coke is halfe a physicyon. The chief physick doth come from the kytchen wherefore 
the physician and the coke for sycke men must consult togyther.” It is interesting- 
to note that the sufferer from asthma should avoid nuts, cheese, milk and fish, and 
should beware of dust and smoke. 

Lunatics should have hot meals three times a day, but no wine or strong ale. Their 
heads should be shaven once a month, and they should be kept in a close dark room 
with a keeper whom they fear. 

Boorde pursues his subject to the end, for his last chapter deals with the proper 
ordering of a death bed, which should have good nurses, sweet odours, and no babbling 
women. 

Anyone who cares to read the Dyetary of Health will be convinced that Andrew Boorde 
was a shrewd and sensible physician, and that, although his anatomy was liot always 
accurate and his pathology was of the humoral variety, in many other respects he 
held views far in advance of his time. ' ’ ^ 

He was a happy and good-natured man who appears to have taken as his motto his 
oft-quoted remark that "Mynh is one of the chiefest thynges in Physicke”, and who 
surely deserves to hold a more honoured place in the historv' of medicine than has 
hitherto been accorded to him. 
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Health and Sickness in the Merchant Navy to 1815 UhslmcCi 
By J. A. Nixon, C.M.G., M.D. . 

E Ii3 

nciiry lemamccl at bagies for forty-five years and beean to see his labnnrs henr f,„;r 
yearsTa'ief thf Nor^r' w'^"'^ discovery opened. Madeira was discovered in 1419. Thirty 
kter Bv I449^ch- n-*'"''* ™“"ded. Cape Verde was reached seven years 

Cnn^' nf r calling at the Azores. After Henry’s death in 1488^ the 

SdiL Islands a^^dirNe 1, -*89 Columbus discovered the West 

1 f ‘ T • 1 “ ‘ f World across the Atlantic and in 1498 Vasco da Gama 

tb‘i''wrfrM"\ ^‘^'1°'’ Indian Ocean. In 1493 Pope Alexander VI divided, 

tn fhl assigned to Portugal all newly discovered lands 

to ^min nb ‘"^1 '“'’"‘"S "orth and south one hundred miles west If the Azores and 
to Spam all those lying wesnvard. In 1488, the year of Henry the NavXator’s death 

mpnr°'vfn 9°^“"''^“®. brother Bartholomew to intreat wuh the King of England 

(Henry VII) for the discovery of the Indies. Henry VII accepted the o&r Bartholn. 
mew Columbus unluckily fell into the hands of pirates on his way back from Enp-Ianrl” 
When he finally returned to his brother it was ?oo late. Christopher Ld sechred the 
support of Isabella of Spam and set out in 1492 on his eventful voyage. But Henrv VTT 
m place of Columbus found Cabot, citizen of Venice, established in Bristol av?t7 
reputation of a skilful manner and experienced trader. With Cabot’s disroverv r,f 
foundland m 1497 the era of long voyages by English seamen began and the ir ^r'v.' 
Merchant Navy came into being. Before Tudor times English smlors h^d 
coasters save for the crusade of Richard I which took them into the ^ 

But this Mediterranean traffic brought English shipping into contact wiih 

of Italy, Spain and Portugal. Chaucer’s shipman knew all the harbours 

to Cape Finisterre and every creek in Bretagne and in Spain Gothland 

, But before the discovery of the New World diseases at sea . .-.v 

those on land. The problems of “Health and Sickness at Sea’’ ® different from 

of discovery. The need for ship surgeons was quickly realized voyages 

Pilgrim Tr.vffic 

The captains undertook to carry a barber-surgeon and a nh ' • 
healthy parts. Fynes Moryson advised passengers to take rose /**'^*'*"i avoid un- 

or the roots or the leaves of angelica, cloves or rosemary to cnf.!,?’ oranges, 

of the boat. This recommendation in 1617 coincides with rh '^°“”^^'^act the evil smells 
Surgeon’s Mate. Woodall probably got his information from Woodall’s 

as early as 1601 had learnt from the Dutch how to prevent n ri James Lancaster, who 
ing piece of sixteenth century advice is of some slight intel-p f follow- 

spurs; sailors make a point of stealing them from those ,.. 1 , ^‘=™ove your 

distance from them (i.e. the sailors) in any case; they ire rr. seasick. Keep your 

Sebastian Cabot’s ordinances for the intended voyages m ” Yet in 

mention of surgeons being carried. That they were carrierl is no 

written in one of the two ships (the “Speranza”) whirh a note found 

Hugh WiUoughby and all his company were frozen to death on ^this'"voya»r'‘ 8ir 

end of the sixteenth century special galleys ran from Venice to Jaffa for pd-^rim ^ 

In the instructions given for a voyage to the East Indies and Cathay, April 
Edwaru Fenton was appointed Captain Generali in charge of three shins wiVl, ’ ’-^82, 
frigate or pinnesee, and he was directed to furnish 200 able persons^ incline ^'^^ll 
gentlemen and their men, the Ministers, Chirurgiens, Factors, &c When Thomas r ^ 
sailed from Plymouth, surgeons accompanied the e.xpedition '“^ndisfi 

In the account of the last voyage of Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins 
the ships were watering at the Grand Canary, islanders attacked the shore 

^ and 
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killed some of them, taking prisoner the surgeon of the ship “Solomon m the 

voyage Tames Wood, “chiefe chlrurg'ian of the fleete out of the Garland died . This 
designation of Wood as chief surgeon of the fleet indicates a fairly advanced degree of 
medical organization on these expeditions. 

During the early part of the eighteenth century voyages of exploration and of priva- 
teering under letters of Marque went on hpace. One of the best known is that^ of the 
“Duke and Duchess” from Bristol, commanded by Woodes Rogers and in which Dr. 
Dover sailed as Chief Medical Officer with three other surgeons. The voyage is celebrated 
for its freedom from sickness. 

During the eighteenth century many books were published describing the commoner 
diseases at sea, e.g. Lind, Blane, Clark, Johnson and Trotter. 

The East India Company discovered how to send their ships to the East with minimum 
losses from scurvy. By the end of the eighteenth century they were having their surgeons 
examined by the Surgeons Company of London and recognized the Diploma of the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons. The Charter granted to the Barber Surgeons of London 
by Charles I in 1629 instructed them to examine the “Sea Surgeons” and compelled any 
ship sailing from the Port of London to carry a surgeon. Arctic whalers were compelled 
to earry a .surgeon under ah Act of Parliament (26 George III c. 41) regulating the 
Greenland Fisheries. 

A few years later (1789) it was enacted (29 George III c. 66) that no Slave Ship should 
sail unless there was at least one surgeon on board who must produce a certificate of 
having passed his examination at Surgeons’ Hall or at some Publick or County Hospital, 
or at the Royal College of Physicians or Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh. 

The first separate Act for regulating passenger ships was 43 George HI c. 56. By this 
Act every vessel carrying fifty persons was required to carry a surgeon possessing a 
certificate of having passed his examination at Surgeons’ Hall, London, or at the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh or Dublin. 

The History of the Netherlands East Indies bears witness that the Dutch East India 
Company tried to maintain an efficient medical service in their Eastern possessions and 
in their ships sailing to the East. On each ship there sailed two surgeons or even more. 
These surgeons kept Journals of which some are still preserved. 

Ge.xer,vl S.vxiTARy Measures 

General sanitary measures included the problems of fumigation and ventilation, the 
preservation of drinking water, laundry arrangements and in the Navy and East 
indiamen, the provision of a sick berth. 


Polar Seas ' 

The log books of the two Scoresbys give a record of the Arctic voyages. Those of the 
elder show that his ship was little troubled with sickness. William Scoresby, Junior, 
published in 1820 an account of the Arctic Regions, with a history and description of 
the Northern Whale Fishery. He speaks of the disease prevalent on these voyages, 
scurvy, frost-bite, intermittents, asthmas and catarrh. Catarrhs, he says, are rarely 
followed by any dangerous consequences. Fanning, an American skipper, describes the 
seal fur trade from the South Polar Seas to China and a vovage in the “Aspasia” cor- 
vette. They carried an excellent surgeon (Dr. G. Smith of New York City) and Fanning 
had no sickness in all his voyages except the death of a midshipman from yellow fever. 
Krusenstern, a Russian Admiral who sailed round the world (1803-1806) gives a poor 
account of the ships belonging to the American Fur Company that he encountered in 
the neighbourhood of Kamtchatka. Scurvy was very common on board them and 
there ivas great neglect of cleanliness and sanitation among their crews. His own ship, 
“The Neva”, made a voyage lasting over three years, during which time he had amazing 
good health throughout. Lisiansky, who continued the account of Krusenstern’s voyage^ 
speaks of the provisioning of this ship and mentions the various antiscorbutics that 
were carried. Captain Fanning’s voyage is interesting because he mentions that he 
learnt from the Malays to “sprout” his peas and thereby keep off scurvy. 


African Scave Trade 


■The Report of the Lords of the Committee of Council, &c,, 
evidence of the health of the crews as well as of the slaves. 


contains most important 
Surgeons were carried to 
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attend to the health of the slaves and so long as provisions and water did not run short 
great care was taken of the slaves, and the^’Surgeon received a capitadon payment of 
one shilling for every s ave landed in good health, but he had no r^onSt^for 
the officers and crew. Many of the witnesses for the Committee complained of the^wav 
the crews were treated. One seaman gave evidence that he was cruefly beaten both by 
the captain and the surgeon, that he was half starved and that the surgeon neglected 
the sick seamen, alleging that he was only paid for attending the slaves. 


Austiovlia' 

Collins and Browning both bear witness to the careful provision by the Government 
for the convicts on the ships that sailed to Australia and Van Diemens Land. Sanitation 
was well looked after and exercise, education, religious instruction, clothing and diet 
all come under The survey. ' ° 

West Indies 

Although the West Indies had a terrible reputation for sickness the actual voyage 
.to and fro was not exceptionally unhealthjt. It was on land and in port that yellow fever 
onade its ravages and gave the “Station" its bad name; but Trotter mentions that com- 
imunication with the shore produced yellow fever. “The disease,” he observed, “uniformly 
disappeared from ships as they increased their distance from the West Indies. At 32° 
North no fresh attacks were known." Bancroft, writing in 1811 on yellow fever and 
other contagious fevers, lays stress on the short distance some contagious fevers could pass 
over the sea. He gives many quotations showing how short was the distance from shore 
that the malarial infection could travel and observes that Blane put it at two cables 
length in Jamaica. 

Missionakv Voyages and Tourist Travel 

Missionary voyages and tourist travel complete the sum of the voyages belonging to 
the last part of this account. Wilson’s voyage in “The Duff” (1796-98) is one of the best 
records. He says; “We had run from the time of leaving England upwards of 34,000 
miles and had been out fourteen months, eleven of them at sea; yet in all this time 
we had scarcely experienced any sickness and were at present to a man in good health." 
It is difficult to obtain a clear impression of ordinary passenger or tourist travel. Such 
information as we possess comes mainly from private diaries and the sanitary conditions 
are rarely dwelt upon. Fielding's voyage to Lisbon in 1754 gives a vivid picture of the 
difficulties of obtaining medical relief, in the first instance for himself when his dropsy 
required tapping, and in the second place for his wife who tried to get a tooth extracted. 
Sir .Francis Darwin visitsd Spain and Portugal when the Peninsular War was at its 
height. He describes some of the perils of the voyage as being intermittent fever at 
Cadiz, plague at Smyrna, shock from a torpedo-fish whilst bathing and typhus from 
which his friend Gallon died at Malta. His diary also deals with quarantine^ 

A Schoolgirl’s Note 

One of the most intimate sketches of sickness on board ship is given in “Letters to 
Jane from Jamaica”. One of Jane’s school friends who wrote on March 9 1792 savs- 
^'While the blowing weather lasted we were sadly frightened. Could you have s’een^us 
you would have laughed, such a group of. figures drawn up in different parts of the cabin 
eating off the ground, fed by my brother and the mate, as for the mean sneakinjr' doctor 
he '.was such a coward that he kept in bed.’ ° 


.Hecords in the Older Literature of Tissue Changes in Scurvy 

By G. H. Bourne 

{Mackenzie MacKinnon Research Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London 
and the Royal College of Surgeons of England) 

“Nature”, said Goethe, “reveals ^herself best in her abnormalities.” In studying the 
Tole of vitamin C in the regeneration of bone, or in any of its functions in the body, 
•attention must therefore be paid to that abnormal state which results from the complete 
deprivation of vitamin C — scurvy. . Scurvy is a rare disease to-day, so that to obtain 
full information of its effects we must turn to the writings of earlier workers who were 
able to study many cases of the disease. 
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There is little doubt that scurvy has been known for many centuries. Ebbell (1938) 
in an analysis of various ancient Egyptian papyri, states that the following hieroglyphs 
represent scur\'y. He provides quite good evidence that the hieroglyphs iv, v, vi, vii and 
viii indicate a disease characterized by petechial hemorrhages in the skin. Also, it has 
been pointed out to the present author that the determinative hieroglj’ph iii tyhich 
indicates a little man pointing to his mouth, and the hieroglyph vii which represents 
blood oozing from a lesion, may indicate that the disease represented by these hieroglyphs 
is also characterized by bleeding gums. Since bleeding gums and petechial haemorrhages 
are characteristic of scurvy, it seems likely that scurvy was known over three thousand 
years ago in Egypt (the estimated age of the Ebers papyrus from which Ebbell obtained 
the major portion of his material). 


I ii iii iv 



Egyptian hieroglyphs beUe^ed to indicate scurvy {see text). 


Hirsch (1885) has made, a critical analysis of the writings of the ancient authors 
which are presumed to have described scurvy, Hippocrates, Celsus, Aretaeus, Caelius, 
Aurelianus, Paulus, Aegineta and Avicenna. These physicians described a disease called 
“lines magni” which has been interpreted by various authors (e.g. Guyon, 1846) as 
scurvy. Hirsch points out that one of the characteristics of this disease is an enlarged 
spleen which is not a common feature of scurvy, and he believes that the disease described 
by these ancient authors was, in fact, malaria. Another ancient disease, Pliny’s 
“stomakake”, which affected the Roman armies under Germanicus in the Low Countries, 
is regarded by Hirsch simply as an ulcerative stomatitis, and not as scurvy at all. Another 
ancient disease, said to be scurvy, was “skeletyrbe”, but Hirsch states- that Galen’s 
description of the peculiar gait in people suffering from it reminds him of tabetic 
V patients. After a close scrutiny of the literature, Hirsch comes to the conclusion that 
only in the writings of Hippocrates is there a description of a disease which can 
unequivocally be regarded as scurvy. 

From the cacodoxical attempts of various writers to refer the occurrence of scurvy as 
, far back into antiquity as possible, we come to the far more reliable records of Jacques 
de Vitry (1873) and de Joinville (1250) of the disease which beset the crusading armies 
of Louis DC before Cairo. De Joinville mentions blackening of the limbs and fungating 
gums. The following is his description (taken from Menard’s 1617 edition of his 
writings : the Mediteval French spelling is not altered) : 

"Et de ce . . . nous vint une grant persecution et maladie en-l’ost; qui estoit telle, 
que la chairdes jambes nous desscheoit jusques a I’os et le cuir devenoit tanne de noir 
et de terre, a resemblance d’une vieille houze, qui a este long temps mucee derriere les 
coffres. 

“Et outtre, a nous autres, qui avions cette maladie, nous venoit une autre persecution 
de maladie en la bouche, de ce que avions mengee de ces poissons, et nous pourissoit 
la chair d’entre les gencines dont chacun estoit orriblement puant de la bouche.’’ 

The outbreak of this disease was thought to be due to the fact that the crusaders 
ate fish which had fed on the bodies of men killed in battle, floating in a nearby river. 

Lind (1753) says that de Joinville’s records constitute the first record of true scurvy 
which he has met with in the ancient literature. The first accounts of scurvy as such 
were given, according to Lind, by Ronfleus, Echthius and Wierus. Presumably these 
writers first used the term “scorbutus” or scurvy, but it is not clear either from Lind or 
from Hirsch who first provided a name for the collection of symptoms which eventually 
became known as scurvy. Hirsch identifies a disease called by Cordus (who apparendy 
wrote between 1500 and 1600: ffirsch does not quote him in his bibliographv) "Schar- 
boch” with scurvy. An epidemic occurring in 1486 was described by Fabricius by this 
name, according to Hirsch. ^ 
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Echthius and VVieriis gave the most complete descriptions of the disease, which were 
quoted in detail by subsequent authors, . notably Solomon Albertus and Eugalenus. 
Echthius, according to Lind, described the disease as being characterized by a “spongy 
swelling of the gums, which are apt to bleed, with a loosening of the teeth: an eruption 
of leaden-coloured, purple or livid spots on the legs: or of somewhat broader speckled 
or dark-coloured macuke, sometimes on the face, at other times on the legs. As the 
disease advances, the patients lose the use of their legs, and are subject to a difficulty of 
breathing”. 

To this description Wierus added that the weakness of the legs “is attended u'idi a 
stiffness there. The flesh of die gums is often destroyed to the roots of the teeth.’ Smaller 
spots, resembling blood sprinkled upon the part (or flea-bites, but larger) appear on 
the legs, thighs, and on the whole body : ... in the progress of the disease the tendons 
of the legs become stiff and contracted. . . . The urine is reddish, turbid, thick and 
fasculent, like new-red wine. ... if ulcers break out on the tibia, they are with great 
difficulty healed up, .being extremely foetid, of a gangrenous disposition. . . .” 

Eugalenus (1604) also mentioned, I. Putrid gums; II. Blackish, purple and livid spots; 
III. Malignant ulcers; as characteristic of scurvy. Many other early authors (see Lind, 
1753, for details) have described similar conditions. 

Kramer (1720), an Austrian army surgeon, described the disease in the Imperial troops 
in Hungary and made the interesting observation that the officers did not get it (pre- 
sumably because of better diet). It is of interest that this has been the case in most 
armies and often at sea. It was particularly noticeable during the American Civil War. 
Kramer also mentioned the bleeding, swollen gums and stated that often the teeth 
fell out. In the second stage of the malady he said that there was apparently a con- 
traction of the joint of the knee because the patient was unable to straighten his leg. 
The joints became very swollen and painful. Even the eyes were covered with blood 
spots in some of Kramer’s cases. Caries of the jaw was another symptom and so were 
haemorrhages from the lungs, stomach and intestines. 

In Walter’s (1748) account of Lord Anson’s voyage round the world it is stated that 
the constantly occurring symptoms of the disease were “large discoloured spots dispersed 
over the tvhole surface of the body: swelled legs: putrid gums; and above all an 
extraordinary lassitude of the body”. 

Scurvy decimated botli sides in the American Civil War (see Major Charles Smart’s 
Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, 1888). The army of the 
Potomac had 30,000 cases of scurvy in five years. Scurvy was more prevalent among die 
Confederates because their food was worse than that of die U.S. army. The army sur- 
geons in the American Civil War claimed that the characteristic pre-symptom of scurvy 
in the man was rheumatism. The various cojiditions found in cases of scurvj' during 
that war were osdematous limbs, stiff and painful joints, petechias on the lower extre- 
mities, peritoneal, pleural and pericardial haemorrhages, gums almost totally destroyed, 
roots of teedi carious, haematuria, bloody diarrhoea, large puiplish spots (ecchynioses). 

In the Crimean war (see Medical and Surgical History of the British Army in the' 
Crimea, 1858) Dr. Linton describes “spongy bleeding gums” in the 1st Division before 
embarkation from Bulgaria for the Crimea. Other surgeons described aching pains in 
the ankles and feet, purpuric spots on the lower limbs, bleeding from the nose, hemo- 
rrhage from the bowels and hxniatemesis. 

According to Sir W. H. Willcox (Official History of the War, 1922) cases of scurvy in 
the last war showed petechial spots, gum changes, hemorrhages into palate, skin, muscles, 
joints, periosteum. Pyorrhma was often present and was said to be a secondary condition 
of the scorbutic changes. 

The first post-mortem examination of persons who had died of scurvy was made 
during Jacques Cartier’s voyage up the Gulf of the St. Lawrence (1535). Post-mortem 
exammations were also made by Lind (1753) and by Barlow (1894), who identified infantile 
and adult scurvy. Greater details were given by Aschoff and Koch in 1919, but there are 
II r-fFetT>nces to the results of post-mortem examinations of scurfy between Lind’s 

aicount 1^1753 and that of Aschoff and Koch in 1919. 


Bone Chances in Scurvy 

^ , c A ttir. Wood of persons who had died of scurty did not clot, whether 

it was left ”n Se Sdy or whX it was withdrawn into a 7essel. The lungs were 
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“blackish and putrid” and the muscles “stuffed with a black corrupted blood”. Some 
bodies- when moved could be heard gratinor and when they were opened the epiphyses 
of the long bones were found to be entirely separated away. Some persons when alive 
had been heard to make a “small low noise when they breathed”. In these, ^e car- 
tilages of the sternum were found to be separated from the bony parts of the- ribs. In 
some, the ribs were carious and in nearly all the ligaments of die joints were corroded 
and loose. Abnormalities in the bones appeared to be a constant feature of scurvy 
and there are ten pubUcations on post-mortem changes in scurvy between 1883 and 1918 
in which only the changes in the bones are described, Lind noted also the presence of 
what Hess (1920) has subsequently described as “peculiar boggy tumour-like masses of 
localized oedema”, and regarded them as typical of scurvy. He also found that the 
“breast, belly and several other parts of the body were filled with water or serum”. Barlow 
(1894) wrote also “the muscular walls of the thorax were pale yellow and watery, as 
though they had been bathed in serum”: 

Aschoff and Koch and Hess stressed the fact that the characteristic lesions of scurvy 
are those of the bones. The epiphj'ses in aU young persons have been separated from 
the bones and in young children there has been found a bending of the ribs, wrongly 
ascribed (according to Hess) to the effects of vitamin-D deficiency, i.e. rickets, actually the 
two diseases give different types of beading. Scorbutic monkeys have also been shown 
to develop beading of the ribs (Hart and Lessing, 1913). 


Effect of Scurvy ox the Repair of Tissues 

Since the earlier et-idence suggests that in scurvy there is an upsetting of the normal 
functioning of both soft and hard tissues, one would expect that repair of injury to 
any tissue would be delayed in scurvy. That this is a fact can be confirmed further by 
reference to the older literature. 

The earliest known record of the effects of scurvy on wounds is given by Richard 
Walter (1748), chaplain to. Lord Anson’s expedition round the world (1740-1744). He 
made the following comments on this subject. 

“At other times the whole body, but more especially the legs, were subject to ulcers of 
the worst kind, attended with rotten bones, and such a luxuriancy of fungous flesh, 
as yielded to no remedy. But a most extraordinary circumstance, and what would be 
scarcely credible upon any single evidence, is, that the scars of wounds which had for 
many^ years healed, were forced open again by this violent distemper; of this, there was 
a remarkable instance in one of the invalids upon the ‘Centurion’, who had been 
wounded above fifty years_before at the battle of the Boyne: for though he was cured 
soon after, and had continued well for a great number of years past, yet on his being 
attacked by the scurvy, his wounds, in the progress of his disease, broke out afresb, and 
appeared as if they had never been healed: Nay what is still more astonishing, the 
callus of a broken bone, which had been completely formed for a long time, was found 
to be hereby dissolved, and the fracture seemed as if it had never been consolidated.” 

Lind (1753) made the following observation (p. 151): “When one had been confined 
from exercise by having a fractured bone, or from a bruise or hurt, these weak and 
debilitated parts become always the first scorbutic.” Mr. Ives, writing to James Lind 
(Lind, 1753, p. 151) of the breaking open of wounds in scurvy, refers to the case of a 
seaman on H.M.S. “Dragon” who had a shattering of tiie humerus from a Spanish 
musket ball. Union of the bone and healing of the skin wounds had been brought about 
by November, and when in December scurvy broke out on the ship, he fell a victim 
to the disease, the first symptom being the breaking open of the wounds in his arm. 
Lind also records that the “slightest bruises and wounds of scorbutic persons degenerate 
in such ulcers . . . distinguished from all others by being so remarkably putrid, bloody 
and fungous”. 

Mead (1762) quoted the case of a sailor who had suffered from a fractured clavicle 
which had apparently healed normally and which broke again four months later when 
the sailor was suffering from scurvy. Six months after this, after the sailor had been on a 
diet of green vegetables for some time, the fracture re-united. 

Marrigues (1783), Bell (1788), Callisen (1798) all found softening of the callus of old 
fractures of bones In scurvy, sometimes with a separation of the ends of the bones. 
Hammick (1830) reported a number of cases of spontaneous refracture of bones and 
pointed out that it was impossible to secure the uniting of a fracture so long as the 
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patient had scurvy. A further example of refracture of a healed broken bone is eiven bv 
Budd (1840). ° • ■' 

Dr. Linton (quoted in the Medical and Surgical History of the British Army whtah 
Served in Turkey and the Crimea, 1858) described the case of a grenadier aged 23 with 
a broken humerus. This man broke his arm while carrying a log of wood across some 
frozen snow. After he had been put in hospital, old ulcers on his leg opened up and 
his gums became spongy. The callus which formed at the site of the fracture in the 
humerus was unusually small (suggesting a reduced inflammatory reaction to injury). 
Only when, this man was put on a “good” diet did his fracture unite and his ulcers heal! 

Moore (1859) has recorded two cases of fracture of the forearm in which heaUng was 
prevented because the patients also had scurvy. Moore stated that this disease has a 
“powerful effect in retarding the consolidation of fractures”. 

Major Charles Smart (in the Aledical and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion) pointed out that as a result of the scurvy which broke out among the com- 
batant armies of the American Civil War the wounds failed to heal and slight abrasions, 
such as the rubbing of a shoe, a bruise, the scratch of a mosquito bite, the prick of a 
splinter, or vaccination scars, tended not only not to heal, but to turn info scorbutic 
- lucers. 

Dr. Eve (1866) stated that in the Confederate Armies during the Civil War the 
occurrence of scurvy "complicated wounds and seriously interfered with surgical opera- 
tions". Surgical haemorrhage was much more frequent as the war progressed. 

Even during the last war, Lobmayer (1918) claimed that the Turkish soldiers suffered 
severely from scurvy and that in those who developed the disease both skin and flesh 
wounds and fractures healed poorly. In many cases the fractures showed not the 
slightest sign of the formation of a callus, even after several months. In confirmation of 
the fact that it was lack of the antiscorbutic substance which was direcdy responsible for 
this failure of fractures to unite, he quoted two cases who suffered from pseudo-arthrosis 
of the humerus and who recovered rapidly and completely as soon as they were put on 
a diet which was rich in antiscorbutic material. 

The study of the older literature of scurvy has thus shown us that the disease is not 
only characterised by hemorrhagic symptoms but that there are tissue changes as well, 
particularly in the bones. There is confirmation too, that scurvy delays the healing of 
wounds of both skin and bone. 
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[March I, 1944] 

Some Early British Phthisiologists 

By Professor S. Lyle Cummins, C.B., C.M.G. 

In my opinion the best manner of presenting my subject is to concenyate on a few 
of those who, taking an untrammelled and original vietv of _ tuberculosis, have made 
definite contributions to it. Doubdess there were many such, but I have decided to deal 
with only five of them at the present time. 


RICHARD MORTON (1637-1698) 

Richard Morton was, as far as I can discover, one of the first British physicians to 
appreciate consumption of the lungs or phthisis pulmonalis as a disease to be dosely 
studied with a view to its cure or amelioration in the living and to be investigate 
by post-mortem examination in the dead. It is true that, in his work, Phthisiologia, 
he speaks of three kinds of consumption: (1) Original from the whole habit of the body; 
(2) original consumption of the lungs, and (3) Symptomatical consumption or “such as 
are the effects of some other Distempers”; in other words, consumptions in all .the 
wasting diseases which human flesh is heir to; but he concentrates upon pulmonary 
phthisis, “an original consumption of the lungs”, as a disease capable of being cured 
if discovered early and of being ameliorated in most cases, if only for a time, and, there- 
fore, as demanding the closest study. 

Richard Morton was the son of the Rev. Robert Morton, Minister of Bewdley Chapel, 
Worcestershire, from 1635 to 1646. Richard was born in July 1637, two years after his 
father had taken up the living at Bewdley Chapel. He matriculated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, on March 17, 1653; passed thence to New College where he obtained his B.A. 
degree, on January 30, 1656, and became Chaplain to the College. In July 1659 he 
became an M.A., proceeded as Chaplain of the family of William Foley, Brentwood, 
Staffs, and was appointed Vicar of Kinver in Staffordshire. He was ejected from his 
living in 1662 and then took to the study of medicine. He was created M.D. on December 
20, 1670, on the nomination of the Prince of Orange. He tvas admitted as a candidate, 
for the Royal College of Physicians on January 20, 1679, and he became a Physician-in- 
Ordinary to the King. He resided at Grey Friars Court, Newgate Street, London, and 
died on August 30, 1698 (Dictionary of National Biography). 

Dr. Dawkes (1944) has said that the best way to appreciate tlte medical history of a 
disease is to take into account the circumstances of the man who was studying it at the 
time of observation and to imagine one’s self without any of the aids since made avail- 
able. To do this with reference to Morton and in the case of phthisis, one must assume 
that the stethoscope does not yet exist, that the microscope is hardly more than the 
magnifying glass of the child, that radiology is unheard of, that Auenbrugger has not 
yet introduced percussion and that the knowledge now based on e.\act information, 
gathered little by little by all of these means, has not yet been accumulated. Only then 
shall we be able to appreciate all the difficulties that Morton had to contend with in 
the study of consumption. Nor was this all. He had also to accept or reject all the 
theoretical errors as well as the practical successes from the time of Hippocrates on- 
wards. In his favour is the fact that he was not content to accept anything that he 
could not see or at least that he could not explain in terms of what he had been taught. 
He did not confine himself to the study of the living; he also followed up fatal cases by 
autopsy. 

“The degrees of this Distemper”, he says, “are those which follow: to wit, a stuffing 
of the lungs from the serum or water of the Blood that is plentifully separated in them. 
Secondly, a hard swelling but more especially in the Glandulous parts of the Lungs 
arising from the same serum distending those parts too much and not having a free 
passage out of them; which tumour I take to be the crude Tubercle of Galen; which 
Tubercles or crude and glandulous swellings I have found on the dead Bodies of Con- 
sumptive Persons when other parts of the lungs have been full of Apostemes and Ulcers.” 
What had he been obsen'ing? William Bulloch states that in this passage he was follow- 
ing Sylvius and that both proved to be wrong later — but was he wrongs He would 
appear to have based this observation on things that he saw for himself. He was probably 
speaking of cases which he had observed in young adults dying of semi-primarv disease 
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of the lung; primary disease going on to secondary changes; "glandulous swellings” and 
“the other parts of the lung . . . full of apostemes and ulcers’ . Such cases wei^ prob- 
ably much commoner then than now, when previously uninfected persons from the 
country districts poured into the great cities and especially London in search of work or 
pleasure. Though it must be very rarely nowadays that an adult arrives at manifest 
tuberculosis without having inhaled a certain amount of infection during his childhood 
this was probably not the case in 1688. I am reminded, in reading his notes, of many 
post-mortems on Sudanese, on South -African natives, on Chinese and others that 
showed bronchopulmonary and tracheobronchial “glandular swellings” and, in many 
cases, "apostemes and ulcers” of the lungs as well. They are not often met in Londoners 
to-day. 

But to return to his personal and clinical notes on patients: “The first signs”, he says, 
“which respect a consumption of the Lungs are: 

“1. Being born' of consumptive parents; for this Distemper (so far as I have been 
able to observe) is more Hereditary and ofteiier propagated from the parents than 
any other" 


It was natural for him to call the disease “hereditary" and we; may well pardon him 
that error but we must all agree as to tlie propagation from father and from moAer. 

“6 and V. Long Hypocondriachal Oppressions about the region of the Breast 
that feel like some troublesome weights . . . thoughtfulness, anxiety, sadness and 
an unusual proneness to anger, especially if it be without a cause.” 

These latter points may have a bearing upon the psychology of tuberculosis so often 
described nowadays. 

“9. Spitting of blood though it be accidental; 

“10.' The hawking of black and tough phlegm constantly in a morning for a long 
time for that it proceeds from these glands being filled with a black Humour which 
are placed in the lungs near the Windpipe.” 

Was he talking of coal miners who have black tracheobronchial glands and who spit 
up a black sjjutum? Or was he merely noting the darkened spit of those with htemoptysis? 
The former is the more likely e.xplanation but the latter may perhaps be the true one. 

“13 and 14. A want of Appetite that continues long and grows worse without 
any other Distemper accompanying it, ... a troublesome heat, at least in the soles 
of the Feet and the Palmes of the Hands, together witli a pulse somewhat quicker 
than it ought to be; ... a disposition to Catarrhs, that is when a sick person is 
subject to a cough upon very little exertion, yea. and sometimes witliout evident 
cause.” 


What could be better than this description of a tuberculous case.? If tve put on one 
side tire X-ray film, the physical examination and the pathological investigation, which 
were then impossible, we find that Morton has mentioned most of the essentials. He 
goes on; “Therefore in preventing a consumption (which is much easier than the cure 
of it) the great business, while patients remain in this sickly condition, is to take all 
possible care that no error be committed in those things which we call natural,” 


Morton, in the treatment of this stage of consumption, makes free use of opiates at 
night. “So that it is plainly convenient every night or every other night to give a grain 
and a half of London Laudenum in a little conserve of Red Roses or an ounce of the 
Syrup of Meconium with three ounces of Milk-Water ... or twenty drops of Helmont’s 
Liquid Laudenum in a spoonful of Balsamic Syrup. . . .” He was later followed in this 

perhaps quite independently — by Bodington in 1S40. He stresses the advice he has 

iu^ given as to how to retain health. "The great business”, he says, "while patients 
remain in a shaky state is to take all possible care. ... For in this so slippery a state 



he ?i.red as well as other diseases although, by neglect, it proves fatal) the sick person 
IJ Aesculanius’ help before the Distemper has run so for as to be a 

seldom Art of Physic when it is more convenient 

forthem to havl a good council of a hlinister about the future Salvation of their Souls 
and dt^advice of a Lawyer about making their last Will. 
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BENJAjMIN marten 

A new Theory of Consiiinptious; more especinlly of a Phthisis of the Lungs. 

London: Printed for R. Knaplock at the Bishop's Head in St. Paul’s Church 

Yard, etc.— MDCCXXII. 

Marten, after a very good opening on the causation, symptoms and signs of a con- 
sumption of the lungs, "an opening full of his own experiences and with a great many 
quotations, especially from the work of Morton, proceeds to enunciate a theory of 
phthisis, a theory which evidently filled his imagination, a theory so thoroughly explana- 
tory of the phenomena of the disease as to appear to us, nowadays, as almost inspired, 
though passed unnoticed by the Profession at the time; a theory which goes so far to 
anticipate the subsequent discoveries of Villemin and Robert Koch that it should excite 
our interest and kindle our imagination. It is true that Reid treated it with amused 
and indulgent criticism sixty or seventy years after its enunciation but it was so far 
forgotten that it failed to be mentioned in W. Bulloch’s Horace Dobell Lecture of 1910 

though it is mentioned most appreciatively as an extraordinary instance of correct 

guessing in his History of Bacteriology where Bulloch acknowledges his indebtedness 
for the reference to Charles Singer (1911). 

Marten introduces his hypothesis thus: “Concerning the cause of Consumption of the 
Lungs . . .” others Authors “leave us in the Dark as to the true and original Essence 
of it; for what the vicious Saltness or Sharpness of the Cattarrhous Humour of the 
Ancients or the Saltness or some other way viciousness of the Chymist’s Tartar or of 
Helmont’s singular and strange Ferment or Sylvious’s Salt Acrimony, Willis’s Sourness 
of the Juices, Dolaeus’s Sharp Volatile particles, EntmuUer’s Acrimony and Sharpness 
of the Blood and Lympha or Morton's Malignant. Ill-natured or Peculiar character, of 
the Humour included in the tubercules or swellings in the Lungs really and essentially 
are, they have left us at a loss to guess. . . . Some Authors who would account for all 
Diseases by the doctrine of Acid and Alkali think it sufficient to assert that the Blood, 
abounding with one or other of these, is the cause of the Consumptions and most other 
Distempers that affect Mankind; and those who take a peculiar liking to Acids exclaim 
grievously against what they call a corruptive Alkaline Humour as the patrons of the 
Alkalis do against a poignant corroding Acid; but this Hypothesis, having lived its 
time, seems now to be pretty well worn off. But I believe that we must seek some other 
Primal and Peculiar Cause for this Distemper before we can have a satisfactory idea 
of it. . . 

“The original and essential Cause then . . . may possibly be some certain species 
of Animalcula or wonderfully minute living creature that, by their peculiar shape or 
disagreeable parts are inimicable to our nature, capable of existing in our Juices and 
Vessels and which, being drove to the Lungs by the circulation of the Blood, or else 
generated there from their proper ova or Eggs, with which the Juices may abound or 
which, possibly being carried about in the Air, may be immediatly conveyed to the 
Lungs by that we draw in and, being there deposited, as in a proper Nidus or Nest, and 
being produced into Life, coming to Perfection or increasing in bigness may, by their 
spontaneous Motion and Injurious Parts, stimulating and perhaps gnawing the tender 
Vessels of the Lungs, cause all the Disorders that have been mentioned.” . . . “The 
Curious, who have not only employed themselves in Philosophical Studies of the vast 
machinery of the Universe but who also have turned their thoughts upon the admirable 
Works of Omnipotence in the Minima Naturse and have consequently considered the 
new World of Wonders that microscopical Observations have opened to our View, will 
easily conceive the Possibility of very minute organisms being not only the original and 
Essential Cause of this but of many other Diseases hitherto inexplicable. . . .” 

“How Distempers are apparently communicated from one person to another . . . 
and how they are spread by Degrees and from one County to another may, perhaps, 
by this Theory, be more easily explained than by any other.” 

“How the Blood and Juices of some Persons happen to be charged with such Animalcula 
or their eggs, and the Fluids of other Persons not is next to be enquired into. ... It 
seems much more probable that the minute Animals or their Seed which we have 
supposed to be the essential cause of a Phthisis or Consumption of the Lungs are for 
the most part either conveyed from the Parents to their Offspring or communicated 
immediately from the distempered Persons to sound ones. . . . The last way, which is 
properly called infection, we may conceive to be the more reasonable.” 
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of the lung; primary disease going on to secondary changes; “glandulous swellings” and 
“the other parts of the lung . . . full of apostemes and ulcers”. Such cases were prob- 
ably much commoner then than now, when previously uninfected persons front the 
country districts poured into the great cities and especially London in search of work or 
pleasure. Though it must be very rarely nowadays that an adult arrives at manifest 
tuberculosis without having inhaled a certain amount of infection during his childhood 
this was probably not the case in 1688. 1 am reminded, in reading his notes, of many 
post-mortems on Sudanese, on South -African natives, on Chinese and others that 
showed bronchopulmonary and tracheobronchial “glandular swellings” and, in many 
cases, “apostemes and ulcers” of the lungs as well. They are not often met in Londoners 
to-day. ' , . 

But to return to his personal and clinical notes on patients : “The first signs”, he says, 
“which respect a consumption of the Lungs are: 

“1. Being born' of consumptive parents; for this Distemper (so far as I have been 
able to observe) is more Hereditary and opener propagated from the parents than 
any other.” 


It was natural for him to call the disease “hereditary” and we may well pardon him 
that error but we must all agree as to the propagation from father and from mother. 

“6 and 7. Long Hypocondriachal Oppressions about the region of the Breast 
that feel like some troublesome weights . . . thoughtfulness, anxiety, sadness and 
an unusual proneness to anger, especially if it be without a cause.” 


These latter points may have a bearing upon the psychology of tuberculosis so ofteit 
described nowadays. 

"9. Spitting of blood though it be accidental; 

“lOi 'The hawking of black and tough phlegm constantly in a morning for a long 
time for that it proceeds from these glands being filled with a black Humour which 
are placed in the lungs near the Windpipe.” 

Was he talking of coal miners who have black tracheobronchial glands and who spit 
up a black sputum? Or was he merely noting the darkened spit of those with htemoptysis? 
The former is the more likely explanation but the latter may perhaps be the true one. 

“13 and 14. A want of Appetite that continues long and grows worse without 
any other Distemper accompanying it, ... a troublesome heat, at least in the soles 
of the Feet and the Palmes of the Hands, together witli a pulse somewhat quicker 
than it ought to be; ... a disposition to Catarrhs, that is when a sick person is 
subject to a cough upon very little exertion, yea, and sometimes without evident 
cause." 


What could be better than this description of a tuberculous case? If we put on one 
side the X-ray film, the physical examination and the pathological investigation, which 
were then impossible, we find that Morton has mentioned most of the essentials. He 
goes on: “Therefore in preventing a consumption (which is much easier titan the cure 
of it) the great business, while patients remain in this sickly condition, is to take all 
possible care that no error be committed in those things which we call natural.” 


Morton, in the treatment of this stage of consumption, makes free use of opiates at 
night. “So that it is plainly convenient every night or every other night to give a grain 
and a half of London Laudenum in a little conserve of Red Roses or an ounce of the 
Syrup of Meconium with three ounces of hlilk-Water ... or twenty drops of Helmont’s 
Liquid Laudenum in a spoonful of Balsamic Syrup. . . .” He was later followed in this 

perhaps quite independently — by Bodington in 1840. He stresses the advice he has 

just given as to how to retain health. "The great business”, he says, "while patients 
remain in a shaky state is to take all possible care. . . . For in this so slippery a state 
of Health they are wont upon every occasion of this nature to fall headlong into a 
Fatal Consumption.” . • • “But, alas,” he adds. "Physicians have very seldom an occasion 
rn nive their advice about preventing this Distemper (when at the beginning it may 
he cured as well as other diseases although, by neglect, it proves fatal) the sick person 
t r ■ A/>«riiIar)ius' help before the Distemper has run so far as to be a fatal 

seldom imploring Aesculapms^n^^p convenient 

case and then ■ P council of a Minister about the future Salvation of their Souls 
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BENJAMIN MARTEN 

A neui Theory of Consumptions; more especially of a Phthisis of the Lung^ 

London: Printed for R. Knaplock at the Bishop’s Head in St. Paul’s Church 

Yard. etc. — MDCCXXII. 

Marten, after a very good opening on the causation, symptoms and signs of a con- 
sumption of the lungs, 'an opening full of his own e-tperiences and with a great many 
quotations, especially’ from the work of hlorton, proceeds to enunciate a theory of 
phthisis, a theory which evidently filled his imagination, a theory so thoroughly explana- 
tory of the phenomena of the disease as to appear to us, nowadays, as almost inspired, 
though passed unnoticed by the Profession at the time; a theory which goes so far to 
anticipate the subsequent discoveries of Villemin and Robert Koch that it should excite 
our interest and kindle our imagination. It is true that Reid treated it with amused 
and indulgent criticism sixty or seventy years after its enunciation but it was so far 
forgotten that it failed to be mentioned in W. Bulloch’s Horace Dobell Lecture of 1910 

though it is mentioned most appreciatively as an extraordinary instance of correct 

guessing in his History of Bacteriology where Bulloch acknowledges his indebtedness 
for the reference to Charles Singer (1911). 

Marten introduces his hypothesis thus; “Concerning the cause of Consumption of the 
Lungs . . .” others Authors “leave us in the Dark as to the true and original Essence 
of it; for what the vicious Saltness or Sharpness of the Cattarrhous Humour of the 
Ancients or the Saltness or some other way viciousness of the Chymist’s Tartar or of 
Helmont’s singular and strange Ferment or Sylvious’s Salt Acrimony, Willis’s Sourness 
of the Juices, Dolaeus’s Sharp Volatile particles, Entmuller’s Acrimony and Sharpness 
of the Blood and Lympha or Morton’s Malignant, Ill-natured or Peculiar character .of 
the Humour included in the tubercules or swellings in the Lungs really and essentially 
are, they have left us at a loss to guess. . . . Some Authors who would account for all 
Diseases by the doctrine of Acid and Alkali think it sufficient to assert that the Blood, 
abounding with one or other of these, is the cause of the Consumptions and most other 
Distempers that affect Mankind; and those who take a peculiar liking to Acids exclaim 
grievously against what they call a corruptive Alkaline Humour as the patrons of the 
Alkalis do against a poignant corroding Acid; but this Hypothesis, having lived its 
time, seems now to be pretty well worn off. But I believe that we must seek some other 
Primal and Peculiar Cause for this Distemper before we can have a satisfactory idea 
of it. ...” 

“The original and essential Cause then . . . may possibly be some certain species 
of Animalcula or wonderfully minute living creature that, by their peculiar shape or 
disagreeable parts are inimicable to our nature, capable of existing in our Juices and 
Vessels and which, being drove to the Lungs by the circulation of the Blood, or else 
generated there from their proper ova or Eggs, with which the Juices ' may abound or 
which, possibly being carried about in the Air, may be immediatly conveyed to the 
Lungs by that we draw in and, being there deposited, as in a proper Nidus or TSTest, and 
being produced into Life, coming to Perfection or increasing in bigness may', by their 
spontaneous Motion and Injurious Parts, stimulating and perhaps gnawing the tender 
Vessels of the Lungs, cause all the Disorders that have been mentioned.” . . . “The 
Curious, who have not only employed themselves in Philosophical Studies of the vast 
machinery of the Universe but who also have turned their thoughts upon the admirable 
Works of Omnipotence in the Minima Naturae and have consequently considered the 
nevy World of Wonders that microscopical Observations have opened to our View, will 
easily conceive the Possibility of very minute organisms being not only the original and 
Essential Cause of this but of many other Diseases hitherto inexplicable. . . .” 

How Distempers are apparently communicated from one person to another . 
and how they are spread by Degrees and from one County to another mav, perhaps, 
by this Theory, be more easUy explained than by any other.” 

“How the Blood and Juices of some Persons happen to be charged with such Animalcula 

or their eggs, and the Fluids of other Persons not is next to be enquired into It 

seems much more probable that the minute Animals or their Seed which we have 
supposed to be the essential cause of a Phthisis or Consumption of the Lungs are for 
the inost part either conveyed from the Parents to their Offspring or communicated 
immediately from the distempered Persons to sound ones. . . . The last ‘wav, which is 
properly called infection, we may conceive to be the more reasonable.” 
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Icncw *ill cibout tlic Ctiusc of Scabies or Xtcb.^ and lie bad come to tbe conclusion 
tbat venereal disease, at any rate, was communicated from person to person by contact- 
“We find some Diseases are apparently communicated from one persW to another by 
Contact or Touch only, of which the Itch and the Venereal Distemper are eminent in- 
stances; that the essential cause of the former disease is a vast number of minute 
Animals that, by their Spontaneous Motion and injurious parts, make furrows under the 
Epidermis or Scarf Skin, may be demonstrated by viewing through a good Microscope 
a small portion of the Humour contained in the little Bladders that arise in this 
Distemper between the Fingers, etc. ...” 

As to the treatment of tuberculosis, Marten advocates many things but especially 
speaks as follows: “Where People labouring under this Distemper are continually sitting 
still, musing on or lamenting their own sikly condition . , . they take a ready way 
to promote the Distemper instead of their own Health. . . . Whereas those who exert 
themselves and make use of what remaining strength they have in proper Exercise . . , 
cannot humanly speaking fail of recovering their pristine Health and Strength. . . . 
And, of all others, that of riding on Horseback in the manner of Travellers and not 
too furiously is certainly the most excellent.” 


WILLIAM STARK (1741-1770) 

William Bulloch, in his Horace Dobell Lecture on November 10, 1910, a lecture which 
dealt with “The Problem of Pulmonary Tuberculosis”, referred to the work of “William 
Stark, a young Physician of St. George'S Hospital, whose untimely death at the age of 
29, brought about by experiments on his own body, robbed English pathology or one 
of its earliest and most accurate observers”. There is no doubt that Bulloch was right 
in his assessment of Stark as one of the earliest and most accurate of British patho- 
logists, nor is there any doubt that he was a physician of St. George’s Hospital, yet it 
is a curious fact that St. George’s Hospital has now no trace of this brilliant experi- 
mentalist in its notes of former distinguished St. George’s men. The reason would 
appear to be that Stark studied first in Glasgow and then in Edinburgh and that he 
only came to London and to St. George’s later on. He was never strictly a student there 
if we are to accept the rather limited idea of a student as a neophyte in the study of a 
profession. He had been a neophyte in Glasgow and in Edinburgh but it seems that 
he was only a very keen and enthusiastic seeker after truth when he came to St. George’s 
in the year 1765 and now “devoted himself to the study of physic” (Dr. Carmichael 
Smith’s Preface to the works of Stark, 1788). 


There is no doubt that he was very well known to his colleagues at St. George’s at 
that time and was remembered there for long after his death. Matthew Baillie seems 
to have completely confirmed his work in 1793 and the name of the latter is coupled 
•with his by Bulloch as one of the founders of the studies underlying “the modern era 
of tuberculosis”. 


It is sad to see so much learning and so much endeavour now quite forgotten amongst 
the very scenes where it was acquired; but it is comforting to remember that the know- 
ledge itself was well used by a number of brilliant St. George’s men in after years. No 
hospit^ has contributed more generously to our understanding of tuberculosis than 
St. George’s itself. 


To Dr. Carmichael Smith, another St. George’s man, we owe the publication of Stark’s 
works in 1788. Without his valuable assistance in this matter they might have gone 
unpublished and we shoidd be so much the poorer in this respect. In his Preface, he 
eives tlie following brief biological notes: "Stark’s father, as I have been told, was a 
native of Ireland, his mother of Scotland; he himself was born in Birmingham.” . . . 
"But wherever his cradle was rocked he was educated at Glasgow and there, under 
Drs Adam Smith, Black, Reid, etc., he first learnt the rudiments of philosophy. . . .” 

he renaired to Edinburgh where he was soon distinguished and honoured 
Mth the frfendship 5 Dr. Cullen” . . . “Having finished his studies at Edinburgh he 
came to London in the year 1765 and now devoted himself to the study of Physic and, 
f 1 „nnn amtomv as one of the pillars of the Art, he endeavoured to complete, 
S Dr John Humer, what he had begun with Dr. Munro and acquired under this 

. This had b«a knoivn in Ensland Uirough B"'- 
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eminent Professor that perfect anatomical Jtnowledge which appears in all his dis- 
sections. He likewise entered himself a pupil at St. George’s Hospital and, disgusted 
as he’ often told me, with the inaccuracy and .want of candour of the generality of 
practical writers, he determined to obtain an acquaintance with diseases at the latter 
School and under an abler master; and to have, from his own e.xperience, a standard 
by which he might judge the experience of others.” . . . “In 1767 he graduated at 
Leyden and published an inaugural Dissertation on Dysentery. On his return to London 
he recommenced his studies at the Hospital and in June 1769 began his Experiments 
on Diet, to which undertaking he was gready encouraged by Sir John Pringle and Dr. 
Franklin, whose friendship he then enjoyed, and from whom he received many hints, 
both as to the plan and afterivards in the execution of his design. These experiments, 
or rather the imprudent zeal with which he prosecuted them, proved in the end fatal 
to himself; at least such was the general opimon of his friends at the time but, to my 
mind, and I speak from intimate knowledge of his character, other causes, particularly 
chagrin and disappointment, had no small share in bringing about the event.” . . . 
“Dr. Stark -was much more conversant with books than with men. . . . He was ill pre- 
pared for the cold prudence, the time-serving meanness or the base duplicity which he 
met with in others . . .' nor had he yet made the observation of Figaro, equally applic- 
able to all ages and to all countries: 

‘que le savoir faire vaut mieux qtie le savoir.’ ” 


What did Stark do for our knowledge of tuberculosis? To me it seems that he did 
much. At a time when the great majority of doctors was content to study the gradual 
march of the disease from its diagnosable first stages to its final break-down into a fatal 
illness he made the essential first studies which were destined to lead pathologists and, 
finally, clinicians to perceive that the disease might, in some cases, be amenable to 
cure. Others had, it is true, seen tubercles in the lungs and had noted the presence of 
“apostemes” and “ulcers” as part of the disease complex, but Stark was the first to 
examine minutely the growth and development of these little tumours and to show how 
they might gradually lead to advanced disease and death. Let him speak for himself. 

"In the cellular substance of the lungs are found roundish firm bodies, of different sizes, 
from the smallest granule to about half an inch in diameter, the latter often in clusters. 
The tubercles of a small size are always so; even those of a larger are frequently so; 
they are of a whitish colour and of a consistence approaching to the hardness of car- 
tilage; when cut through, the surface appears smooth, shining and uniform. No 
vesicles, cells or vessels are to be seen in them, even when examined with a microscope, 
after inspecting the pulmonary artery and vein. On the cut surface of some tubercles 
were observed small holes as if made by the pricking of a pin; in others were found 
one or more cavities containing a thick white fluid like pus; at the bottom, also, of 
each of these cavities, when emptied, several small holes were frequently to be seen 
from which, on pressing the tubercle, matter issued; but neither these holes nor any 
others above-mentioned (so far at least as could be determined) communicated with 
any vessels. . . . The cavities; in different tubercles, are of different sizes, from the 
smallest perceptible to half an inch in diameter and, when cut through and emptied, 
h^’e the appearance of small white cups, nothing remaining of the substance of the 
tubercle except a thin covering or capsule.” “The cavities of less than half an inch in 
diameter are always quite shut up; those which are a little larger have, as constantly, a 
round opening made by a branch of the trachea. At this period, there being a free 
passage for the matter contained in the tubercle into the trachea and a communication 
between the cavity of it and the open air, it is proper to change the name of the tubercle 
to that of vomica.” 

vomicae are commonly entire, the larger are frequently ruptured; the 
largest (which, generally speaking, are of an oval shape and about four inches in length), 
are lined, either partially or entirely, with a smooth, tender slough or membrane: the 
same as the capsula of the smaller vomicae. The matter contained in them, when the 
capsula IS entire, is whitish or yellowish; when ruptured reddish, ... in either case readily 
dittusible in water. It is proper, however, to remark that, even in the largest vomicte, 
when they are not completely ruptured, the matter is seldom red but yellowish, ash- 
coloured or greenish; often foetid. . . , Into all the vomic®. the smallest excepted, there 
openings of the bronchia; also openings forming communications between 
the dilferent vomicffi. The bronchial openings are commonly round and smooth, the 
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oAers generally irregular and ragged. The larger vomicre, which have numerous bron- 
chial openings, are found to contain scarcely more matter than is sufficient to besmear 
their surface; and what shows clearly , that the matter is discharged by these openings 
of the aspera arteria is that if a deep incision be made into any diseased part of the 
lungs, and that part gently compressed, the matter will be seen to issue from the cut 
e.\tremities of the bronchia; or if any considerable branch of the aspera arteria be laid 
open and the lungs pressed in the same manner, the matter will be seen coming into 
it from the smaller ramifications.” . . “Where ever there is a vomica there is always 

a broad and firm adhesion of that part of the lungs to the parietes or pleura so as to 
preclude all communication between the cavity of the vomica and that of the chest; 
even tubercles are seldom without adhesion ” 


“The pulmonary artery and veins, as they approach the larger vomica;, are suddenly 
contracted; a blood vessel which, at its beginning, measured nearly half an inch in 
circumference sometimes, though it had sent off no considerable branch, could be cut ' 
up no farther than an inch; and when, outwardly, they are of a larger size, yet inter- 
nally they have a very small canal, being almost filled up by a fibrous substance; and,- 
frequently, as they pass along the sides of the vomiew, they are found quite detached 
for about an inch of their course from the neighbouring parts. That the blood vessels 
thus are obstructed and that they have little or no communication with tlie vomica;, is 
rendered still more evident by blowing into them or injecting them; by blowing into 
them they are not . stviftiy distended nor does air pass into the vomiem e.x'cept very 
rarely and then -only by some imperceptible holes, and, after injecting the lungs by 
the pulmonary artery and vein, the parts less affected by disease, which before injection 
were the softest, become the hardest and vice versa, the most diseased parts, before 
injection, the hardest, are now the softest. . . . The wax was very rarely found to have 
entered the middling sized vomicte and never the smaller or larger ones.” 


“State of the air vesicles and cellular substances . — Those parts of the lungs which are 
contingent to tubercles are red, sometimes soft, but more frequently firm and hard; and, 
while other parts of the lungs unaffected^ by disease are readily distended by blowing 
into the trachea, those parts which are contiguous to tubercles or vomica; remain depressed 
and impervious to air, either blown into the lungs in this manner or forced, by a blow 
pipe, into incisions made on the surface. So that the function of the lungs, so far as 
respects the admission of air, seems, in tliose parts, entirely destroyed.” 


Stark gives an excellent summary of the symptoms of the disease but I think I have 
quoted him sufficiently to show what a pathologist was able to do towards the unravelling 
of the tangled skein of tuberculosis in 1769. 


GEORGE BODINGTON (1799-1882) 

In George Bodington we have the very mirror of an Englishman; a sensible, gallant 
man prepared to face martyrdom or enthusiastic recognition equally as a matter of little 
consequence if only he might say openly that what he had observed as to tuberculosis 
was literally true because seen by him. He got his martyrdom during his life and his 
enthusiastic recognition after his death; a not uncommon happening to one endowed 
with the gift of prophecy! He was, as the Lancet of March 11, 1882, said of him, “the 
descendant of one of the old yeoman families of Warwick.shire, the Bodingtons of Cub- 
bincton, who had tilled their own land in that parish since the time of Henry VIII”. He 
was^sen’t to Magdalen College School, Oxford, and, from there, went as an apprentice to 
Atherstone, a Mr. Syer. Later, he became a student at St. Bartholomew’s 
qualified as a medical practitioner in 1825. He then transferred to Birm- 
afterwards, to Erdington where he practised until 1843. In tJiat year he 
Driffield House Asylum, Sutton Coldfield, of which he had become the 


a surgeon at 
Hospital and 
ingham and, 
proceeded to 
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proprietor in l£i36, with the idea of devoting his life to the treatment of the insane. He 
must have continued to practise general medicine, however, as patients suffering from 
tuberculosis continued to seek his advice. His pamphlet on The Trealmenl and Cure of 
Pulmonary Consumption was published in 1840 and is a notable contribution to our 
knowledge of the disease. , _ 

He was the first not merely to advocate but to treat patients suffering from phthisis 
by giving them plenty of good, fresh air, a sufficiency of wholesome food and a definite 
quantity of wine, with a sedative, opium, to ensure sleep and calm apprehension as and 
when necessary. And, above all, he asked that they should be taken into a house specially 
prepared for them and kept under the eye of a specialist- in the management of tuber- 
culosis. The Lancet of July 1840, spoke of this rather- revolutionary &ay as follows: 

“The modest and rational preface, with which the author introduces us to his 
' pamphlet on pulmonary consumption has so far influenced us that we shall merely 
give an outline of his principles without expending anv portion of our critical 
wrath on his very crude and unsupported assertions.” 

What was it that the Lancet found so crude? “So soon as the nervous power- is entirely 
destroyed in those portions of the lungs where the tuberculous deposits exist, then the 
destruction of the remaining tissues follows immediately;” on the other hand “tubercu- 
lous matter is often found deposited upon sound lungs where it has been rendered 
harmless hy a vigorous state of nutrition and the sanguiferous system.” In a consump- 
tive patient we shall find “first of all, a rapid and weak pulse ranging from 120 to 140 
heats a minute. . . . This condition must be met at once” not by antiphlogistics “but 
with frequent supplies, in moderate quantities, of nourishing diet and wine; a glass of 
good sherry or madeira in the forenoon with an egg, another glass of wine after dinner, 
some nourishing food for supper, etc.”. “I have generally succeeded in the course of 
a few days ... in reducing the pulse from 130 or 140 down to 90”, and, as to sedatives, 
“the direct or full dose is given at bed time to allay coughing and to produce sleep” . . . 
“I come now to the most important remedial agent in the cure of consumption, that 
of the free use of a pure atmosphere.” “The air out of doors early in the morning 
either by riding or walking” . . . “with intervals of walking as much as the strength 
will allow of, gradually increasing the length of the walk until it can be maintained 
easily several hours a day.” . . . “The abode of the patient should be in an airy house 
in the country; if on an eminence so much the better; the neighborhood should be 
dry and high; the soil a light loam, a sandy or gravelly bottom; the atmosphere is, in 
such situations, comparatively ‘free from fog and dampness.” He speaks of the value 
of open air . . . “Thus the equal temperature so much considered and said to be 
necessary should be that of the external air instead of that so commonly employed, the 
warmth of a close room.” He tried this treatment by admitting patients under his 
own roof and there giving them the advantages noted. “In those cases which I have 
treated upon these principles having had some of the patients under my own roof, 
by which I secured all the advantages of situation, etc. before spoken of, and some in 
my immediate neighborhood, so that I could closely watch them, I have met with signal 
success.” He describes six cases which were so very successful that one is tempted to 
ask one’s self whether he was not observing the great improvement which usually comes 
on after admission to either hospital or sanatorium — but he steadily followed his cases 
up when possible and one must admit that he had signal success.' “The generality of 
the medical profession,” he says, “have not the opportunity of thus treating their con- 
sumptive patients; if they are to succeed, they should have country houses in proper 
situations, well ventilated, and provided with all ‘appliances and means to boot’ where 
their patients should be under their own eyes and strictly watched and regulated in all 
respects as regards exercise, air, diet, -medicine, etc., or there should be a certain class of 
practitioners wbo should exclusively pursue this practice as a distinct branch to whom 
those in large towns should confide their consumptive patients instead of sending them, 
as many do now, to take their chance or probably fall into the hands of mercenaries 
at some distant sea port where they commonly die, far away from friends and home.” 
He adds that he has, to carry out this treatment, “taken for the purpose a house in every 
respect adapted and near my own residence, for the reception of patients of this class 
who may be desirous or who are recommended to remove from their homes for the 
benefit of the change of air”. 

In other words, Bodington. not only saw a vision but’ actually put the means thereof 
into practice. He was howled down by the medical profession of his day but he now 
stands for the system which at last is bringing the curse of tuberculosis under control. 

July — Hist, of Mep. 2. 
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WILLIAM BUDD, M.D. 

Memorandum on the Nature and the Mode of Propagation of Phthisis. 

Lancet, p. 452, October 12, 1867 

William Budd was a man to whom the appearances, symptoms and characters of 
pulmonary phthisis were' well hhown for he had been for a long time in practice at 
Clifton and Bristol to which places many phthisics rejjaired and to which, in an especial 
degree, the negroes employed on our ships came for treatment when they found them- 
selves unable to continue work owing to the ravages of pulmonary consumption. He 
was therefore in a very good position to compare the cnronic phthisis of Europeans 
and the swift and usually fatal form occurring m the blacks. We may imagine tliat he 
had meditated often on the differences between these two types and had been greatly 
puzzled by them yet without .a clue until that great day when enlightenment came to 
him. “The idea that phthisis is a self-propagating zymotic disease and that all die 
leading phenomena of its distribution may be e.xplained by supposing that it is dissemi- 
nated through specific germs contained in the tuberculous matter cast off by persons 
already suffering from the disease first came into my mind unbidden, so to speak, ‘xhile 
I was walking on the Observatory Hill at Clifton in the second week of August 1856.” 
With this idea came the sequel ; “The Geographical distribution of phdiisis in past 
and present times and especially its great fatality in countries which, when first dis- 
covered (by Europeans) were absolutely free from it.” . . . “When the South Sea Islands 
were first discovered, phthisis did not exist there,” and it was now very' prevalent. . . . 
“Now, everywhere along the African sea-board, where the blacks have come into con- 
tact and intimate relations with the whites, phthisis causes a large mortality among them. 
In the interior, where intercourse with has been limited to casual contact, . . . there is 
reason to believe that phthisis does not exist.” This observation — and how true it was — 
came into his mind at about the same time that it entered the mind of Villemiu, that 
great Frenchman who was to use it to demonstrate by the experimental metliod_ upon 
the bodies of rabbits and guinea-pigs the literal trutli of it. How came it that, in the 
Englishman, it went no further than an illuminating idea? Budd ivas a general practi- 
tioner with all his notions held in check by the exigencies of his patients. Villeinm, on 
the other hand, was a Professor at the French Army Medical College at the Val de Grace, 
tvith great opportunities for research at his disposal. In both there was the same rich 
and productive brooding over a common and terrible disease seen with eyes stripped 
of all convention; in both, there was the same response, an intuitive motion towards me 
truth. It was as if two duelling pistols had been prepared and only one loaded 1 When 
the triggers were pulled, in both there was the flash in the pan. In the unloaded, the 
matter stopped there. In the loaded the charge was exploded and the bullet sent to 
fell its victim— the swollen bulk of authoritarian theory which was holding the minds 
of the profession in thrall! The result, then, was different. In the one case it even- 
tuated in a letter to the Lancet — which was soon forgotten! In the other the theory of 
a microbic origin for phthisis was converted into the established fact that caseous 
material from the human, or better the bovine, could produce in the rabbit a tvasting 
and often fatal disease which was capable of being transmitted through animal after 
animal with the regularity of clockwork. It was reserved for Robert Koch to demon- 
strate the essential cause twenty years later and to focus the activity of all laboratory 
workers on the acid-fust bacillus which is the cause of tuberculosis. 
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Machines for Regional Analgesia 
By Norman R. James, L.R.C.P.E., D.A. 

Ever since the introduction of practical methods of regional analgesia during the 
latter part of the last century, numerous machines have been constructed with a view 
to replacing the syringe with its many disadvantages. 

On November 3, 1900, Rudolph Matas described in the Philadelphia Medical Journal a 
simple type of infiltrator used to inject weak solutions of cocaine. Lantern slides 
showing the subsequent development of infiltrators were then shown, concluding with 
an infiltrator devised after two years experimenting with the help of the Medical Research 
Council. We have eliminated the defects in the earlier machines shown and the 
apparatus is; (1) safe to operate (automatic safety trap); (2) of robust construction, 
stainless steel being used e.xtensively; (3) portable; (4) easily sterilized and charged. 
(5) It has a large capacity of 5 litres. 



1. Schrader connexion for foot pump for use when compressed gases are not available. ' 2. Pressure iniake 
control valve when compressed g^es are available. 3. Filter sump outlet valve. 4. Supply control valve No. 1 
mt an^gesic soluuon. ^ o. Lifimg handle, 6. Combined vacuum and pressure gauge. 7. Supply control 
valve No. - for an^gesic soluuon. ^ 8. Swing-over ^ler cap for recharging machine with analgesic solution. 

safety valve. . 10. Steam mlet control valve for sterilization. 11. Ball-float for operating automatic 

ensure that the compressed gas cannot be iniected when the supply of the solution is exhausted. 
\i v^ve to mauiUm vacuim after steam sterilization. 13. Solution upt^e pipe from reservoir' 

ahi.- polished to mirror finish. 15. Compressed gas intake filter fitted with ultra-fine replace- 
aoic fabric filtrauon c^ndgw. ^ 16. High tensile bronze casting. 

unless of stainless steel are chromium plated. Dimensions (overall); height, 14 in. Diameter 
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No means of measuring the dosage is provided, as our experience has shown that 
when weak solutions are used the dosage is of no account. An aspirating device, worked 
by an injector may if wanted be attached to the pistol. 

In conclusion >ve believe that this infiltrator should prove of special service to those 
who use infiltration analgesia as a routine in thoracic, cranial, and plastic surgery. 

Major S. Rowbotham_ drew attention to three points of great importance: 

(1) Dosage: 300 milligrammes was considered the maximum dose of amethocaine and 
even _tn great dilution this amount should not be exceeded. In his own experience in 
thyroid cases he had observed signs of absorption — restlessness and tachycardia — when 
using a greater dilution than James recommended, i.e. 1:4,000, and a total quantity 
never in excess of 150 c.c. 

(2) It was important to he able to produce suction whenever infiltration was performed 
below the subcutaneous tissues. 

13^ Adrenaline; Even in -extreme dilution, in his opinion, quantities over 0-5 c.c. of the 
1:1,000 solution might produce dangerous symptoms. In using unlimited quantities of 
the, anaasthetic solution it was most important that the amount of adrenaline which the 
patient was receiving should always be kept in mind. 


Some Toxic Effects following Trilene Decomposition Products 

(Precis) 

By Margaret McCLEbmibro,, M.B., B.S., D.A. 

(An earlier version of this paper, compiled by T. H. Humplircy and M. McClelland, appeared in the British 
Medical Journah AfarcA 4, 1044, voU i, p. 315.) 


During four months of last summer thirteen patients developed cranial nerve patsies 
following a variety of general anesthetics. The degree of severity varied from subjective 
trigeminal anaesthesia only to a complete picture of encephalitis in one of the 
who died. The nerves involved were Vth with Vllth in many, and in some Illrd, Vlth, 
Vlllth, Xth, or Xllth. Herpes of the febrile type developed about the third day in eleven 
of the patients. The only abnormalities in the cerebrospinal fluid were in two cases a 
small increase in polymorph cells and in five .an increase in protein. 

The outstanding post-mortem finding in the patient who developed a picture of enceph- 
alitis was mdema of the brain and brain-stem although there were occasional localized 
perivascular collections of lymphocytes. . 

The earliest approach to the problem of investigation ivas an analysis of an.-esthet!C 
drugs but as there were no impurities apart from a trace of chlorine in the cyclopropane, 
and this within the specifications of the CJ.S.P., the possibility of a virus infection was 

considered. . , • • x • j. 

I'lrtis t/ieory.—Although the incubation period was short for a virus infection the 
post-mortem findings were not inconsistent with an encephalitis and were comparable 
with some of the findings in the encephalitis lethargica ept^mic after the last war. 
Isolation of herpes virus during this epidemic was claimed by Doerr and Berger in 1922 

and Flexner and Amoss in 1925. r i. - i • , 

Andrewes, Carmichael and Brain showed that of hospital patients have antibodies 
to herpes in the blood, and in the majority overt lesions can be produced by artificial 
hyperthermia, intravenous T.A,B. vaccine, &c. 

Herpes occasionally occurs after an infection of the gasserian ganglion (Hams). All 
our cases, including those who did not develop herpes, had antibodies in the blood, 
Keddie el al. treating patients by artificial fever therapy, states that 80% of them 
develop herpes in one to three days, but temperatures taken in the machine and of the 
natient before and after anesthesia, did not substantiate a theory of hyperthermia. 

‘ Animal InoculMiom.—A large number of anun.rls wx>re inoculated by Dr. Humpbrey 
at the hospital and by Dr, Andrewes of the National Institute for Medical Research. 
Wo evidence of transfer of a virus infection was obtained. 

^There is some experimental evidence of a virus infection being “ht-up by an 
1 F'nta in 1943 observed that subdural or intravenous injection of vaccinia virn.s is 

normally ’followed by encephalitis, but i.s so if the animals arc under m ethane 

'^'^In^the absence of any positive findings in the animal inoculations, it i.s only po.ssijjj^. 
CO suggest that herpes vttus^pK^^ varied: trilene was used on only nv,, 

AtUTStheltcs. ' .reivine combinations witli pencothai, nitrous oxide, ether aruj 

cases — the rcnimnde 1 1 „ the cases occurred in one of tlie two niajor opera- 

cyclopropane. It was nm. o 
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ing theatres and all on the same type of machine, this being one on which either a 
simple “semi-open” method or else a closed circle carbon-dioxide absorption technique 
may be used. There is only one bottle on the machine and it contains a gauze wick 
which retains a little of whatever drug has been in the bottle previously and thereby con- 
taminates the drug next used. In^ the other theatre a simple Boyle machine is used and 
on it there were no cases. During the period under review -600 inhalation anaesthetics 
were administered in the theatre where all the cases occurred and 340 in the other 
theatre. 15% received trilene. 

Reports by Hewer and McAuley (1943) of Vth nerve palsies associated witli trichlor- . 
ethylene anesthesia, by Stuber (1931) in German industry and the further observations 
(Morton, Stuber, Browning) that chemical reactions may occur between trichlorethylene 
and alkalis put this drug under suspicion. It is conceivable that when trilene was used 
by the “to and fro” technique some might linger in the machine on the gauze wick and 
be carried over into the absorber when a subsequent aiuesthetic was given. The soda- 
lime used was a hygroscopic brand containing 1 1 -2% of sodium hydroxide and tempera- 
tures up to 160° F. were recorded during its use. The frequent occurrence of an un- 
usual penetrating odour about the machine led to the suspicion that some toxic agent 
was being formed. 

Chemistry. — Dr. H. E. Cox, D.Sc., F.I.C., to whom the machine and samples of the 
drugs used were sent, considered there were several conditions suggestive of chemical 
change: (1) The sour smell noted in our soda-lime; (2) the high temperatures generated 
in the soda-lime; (3) all the rubber parts are likely to contain fillers and anti-oxidants. 
Rubber is porous to cyclopropane and is also affected by ether and trilene, so it is apparent 
there are possibilities for chemical change, particularly when it is remembered that 
cyclopropane contains a short carbocyclic ring which is easily opened to form an un- 
saturated hydrocarbon, and trilene has a double bond as well as an active halogen. 
Another reason for suspecting chemical reactions was the irregular incidence of the toxic 
symptoms. 

His investigations revealed no impurities in the ether, trilene or cycloprppane nor re- 
actions between them; Reactions producing a distinctive smell occurred with trilene and 
soda-lime, slowly at room temperature and rapidly at blood heat. The temperature is 
important. Trilene can produce potentially toxic substances in two ways: 

A. CHCl CCl 

II + ■ NaOH )- III •+ NaCl + H,0 

ecu CCl 

(trilene) - (dichloroacetylene) 

B. CHCI 

II -t Oj 1- CHCl-CClj >- CHCb COCl 

ecu ... . \ ( 

O 

(trilene) (trichloroethylene-ether) (dichJoroacetyl-chloride) 

The result of reaction A is dichloroacetylene which is easily oxidized to phosgene, 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide, but this docs not take place in the presence of 
excess trilene. Further confirmation is obtained by the presence of sodium chloride in 
the soda-lime. 

Examination of our soda-lime used revealed 0-05% of NaCl which, on the quantity 
in the bottle, is equivalent to about 0-6 g. of dichloroacetylene on the 500 g. of soda-lime. 
Various experiments revealed dichloroacetylene to be explosive when a condenser was 
used but such explosions could be prevented by the use of an inert gas such as nitrogen, 
or an excess of trilene. There is no evidence to indicate that reaction B with ■ the pro- 
duction of dichloroacetyl-chloride occurred. The trilene dichloroacetylene mixtures 
made by ourselves readily decomposed on standing, phosgene and hydrochloric acid being 
certainly produced. . It is evident there arc many possibilities from the trilene soda-lime 
combination and there may be others than these mentioned. 

Animal Atixstlietics. — Experimental anaesthetization of rabbits widt trilene dichloro- 
acetylene mixtures was vitiated by the presence of Encephalito zoon cuniculi in our 
animals; marked histological changes were seen in the brains of controls as well as the 
animals treated. However two of those receiving 5% dichloroacetylene on an open mask 
died one within twenty-four hours and the other in four days. " Both showed signs of 
acute pulmonary osdema and these lung changes were probably due to phosgene. The 
.the bottle had exploded several times during the administrations. 

Although evident experimentally and its effect noted on animals there was never any 
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clinical evidence of phosgene in the antesthetics administered to patients. Drs. Perry, 
Milton and Graham, working with Dr. Hunter at the Department for Research in Indus- 
trial J^Iedicine, have confirmed Dr. Cox’s experiments and plan to investigate the subject 
further. 

COXCLUSIOX 

The virus theory was neither proved nor disproved but all the evidence points to a 
toxic drug effect following reactions between trilene and soda-lime. 

It was realized that trilene could'have persisted in the machine or the. soda-lime which 
may have been “rested” for as long as three days. The use of the contaminated soda-lime 
at a later date might explain the intervals between tlie trilene administrations and the 
antesthetics which were followed by palsies. 

It should be remembered that variations in susceptibility are well known in toxicology. 
There is no doubt that trilene can combine with soda-lime to form extremely toxic pro- 
ducts and any possibility of this combination should be avoided in anmsthetic practice. 
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Mr. C. Langtou Hewer, commenting on Dr. McClelland’s paper, said that, so far as he 
knew, in every reported case of nervous sequelae after closed-circuit anssthesia. one 
particular brand of soda-lime had been used which had most undesirable 
from the anaesthetist’s point of view. On analysis this soda-lime contained over nine 
times the caustic soda content which was regarded as optimal. Furthermore. “ 
five times as hygroscopic as a good brand in constant use, and after a short time n 
into a hard mass which exerted considerable resistance to respiration. The temperature 
of the canister also became extremely high (180* F.) and this would naturally 
any chemical reaction with an anmsthetic agent. In Mr. Hewer’s opinion it was douDum 
if any trouble, would have been encountered with trilene using a fresh canister of goon 
soda-lime for each case, and in fact many thousands of administrations had been so 
given without incident. At the same time. Dr. McClelland had performed a service in 
calling attention to the danger of decomposition and it would seem wise to avoid closed- 
circuits altogether when using trilene. 


Electrocardiographic Changes during Trilene Anassthesia 
By C. G. Barnes, M.D., F.R.C.P., and John Ives, M.B., D.A. 

Introduction 


The chan<res in cardiac rhythm which occur during trilene anaesthesia are regarded 
by some with alarm whilst others consider them to be of no importance. There seem 
to be two reasons for this divergence of opinion. In the first place tlie exact nature, 
and therefore the significance, of these arrhytlimias cannot properly be determined 
unless frequent electrocardiograms (E.C.G.) are recorded throughout the ananstlietic, 
and up to die present this has been done only in six cases. Secondly, in the reported 
cases in which marked arrhythmias occurred there have been other factors— such as 
intubation which might themselves be held responsible for the change in rhythm. 

Summarizin"- the findings of various investigators (see Bibliography), it .-ippears that 
marked cardiac disturbances have occurred with trilene when the anaisthesia has been 
rl ’CD when intubation has been used, and when cyclopropane or adrenaline has been 
riried In addition, absorption technique has frequendy been employed in these investi- 
aaaea. ‘ uossible that decomposition products of trilene a'nd sod.a-lime could 

gations, heart. It is not clear whether light trilene anaesdiesia, without these 

have attec • serious .arrhythmias. Tlie object of our- investigation, 

acccssoiy I > ‘ p f' G.s throughout operations performed on lie.althy patients 

therefore, was o an.TSthesia, selecting cases which needed no greater depth of 
under light tr second plane and avoiding the complicating factors of cyclo- 

antesthesia than e pp absorber, and die app’^iic.ition of adrenaline. In this way 

propane, intubation, ub arrhvthmias due to trilene itself have been determined, 

ilie nature and frequency ot caimac an . 
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Course of the investigation.— Fony patients have been investigated, 30 males and 10 
females. All of these were examined clinically by one of us (C. G.B.).on the day before 
the operation and a routine 3-lead E.C.G. was taken. Each subject selected for this 
inquiry was normal clinically and showed a physiological E.C.G. Their ages varied 
from 10 to 74 years, 33 being between 20 and 60 years of age. In^28 cases the^ operation 
performed was herniorrhaphy, the remaining operations being epididymectomy in 4 cases, 
radical mastectomy in 2, closure* of a sinus in 2, for bilateral hallux valgus in 2, and 
ovarian cystectomy and colostomy each in 1 case. For premedication 30 patients were 
given omnopon and scopolamine, 9 seconal and scopolamine, and 1 atropine alone. The 
average duration .of anaesthesia was 36 minutes, the shortest being 15 minutes and the 
longest 95 minutes. The average fate of consumption of trilene was 3^ drachms an 
hour. The Boyle’s machine was used with a nitrous-oxide induction preceding the 
trilene in every case. ■ Care was taken to avoid ano.vremia but this was not always possible 
for the aniesthetic was sometimes unsatisfactory and occasionally there was difficulty with 
the airwav. Two patients who showed multi-focal ventricular tachycardia, as described 
below, developed reflex laryngeal spasm, but anoxaemia alone cannot be held responsible, 
for the same changes occurred in two other patients without anoxKmia. 

Before the anesthetic started direct contact electrodes were applied to the patients' 
limbs, and then E.C.G.s were taken at intervals throughout the anesthetic on lead 2 only— r 
this lead being chosen because any changes occurring in leads 1 or 3 must be reflected in 
lead 2. The movements of the fibres were watched for a few beats every minute through- 
out the operation, and a record was taken immediately the slightest change was observed. 
If no changes were seen a tracing was taken as a routine every five minutes. At the end 
of the operation, when the patient was still unconscious and the surgeon sewing up, a 
3-lead E.C.G. was taken, and' a final 3-lead record was obtained in thirty of our patients 
between three and seven days after the operation, in case any late changes in the cardio- 
graphic pattern appeared. In this way nearly four hundred tracings were obtained 
during this series and any arrhythmia or other change which escaped record must have 
been very transient. A portable Cambridge electrocardiograph was used throughout 
the investigation. 

Results of the investigation. — Cardiac disturbances during the anaesthetic were noticed 
clinically in 12 cases, bradycardia and occasional premature contractions being the most 
common changes. Pulsus bigeininus was found in 1 case and 2 others each developed for 
a short period a rapid and completely irregular pulse. These few arrhythmias were in strik- 
ing contrast to the large number observed cardiographically, for only 7 of our 40 patients 
showed no change at all in the E.C.G. during the operation. 

Very many varieties of arrhythmia were observed in the E.C.G.s and it was common 
for a patient to exhibit several of these successively as the anesthetic continued. 

In general, however, these alterations in rhythm fall naturally into two groups. In the 
first there was a series of changes due probably to increase in vagal tone, and these 
tended to occur in the first ten or twelve minutes — often in the induction phase of the 
antesthetic. We noticed that these changes were more likely to occur in those patients 
who showed signs suggestive of high vagal tone before operation, in die form of brady- 
cardia and sinus arrhythmia. They consisted of sinus bradycardia (the heart-rate some- 
times falling below 40 beats a minute), alteration in the voltage of the P wave with 
shifting pace-maker, auricular standstill, partial auriculoventricular block, complete 
auriculoventricular dissociation, and auriculoventricular nodal rhythm — this last being 
very common and observed in 15 of our patients. The frequency of each of these arrhyth- 
mias is shown in the table; they were all transient and disappeared as the anaesthetic 
continued. 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC CHANGES DURING TRICHLORETHYLENE AN/ESTHESIA 


Total cases 


Abnormality 


No. of Cases Per cent. 
■40 100 


No abnormality 


17*5 


Smns bradycardia (under 50) 

Sinus bradycardia (under 40) 

Shifting pace maker 

Auricular standstill ... ... 

A-V nodal rhythm 

Prolonged A-V conduction time **’. 
Complete A-V dissociation ... 


10 . 25 

4 10 

9 ■ 22-5 

1 2-5 

15 37-5 

2 5 

4 10 


Auricular premature contractions ... 
Ventricular premature contractions 

Coupled beats 

Multifocal ventricular contractions V.. 
Multifocal ventricular ta^ycaxdia !!. 


5 12*5 

IG 40 

11 27-5 

6 15 

4 10 
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Ihe second group of arrhythmias tended to occur later, during the lower first or upper 
second plane, and .took the form of ectopic foci initiating premature contractions some- 
times in the auricles (in 5 cases), but more often in the ventricles (in 16 cases). At first 
.the ectopic beats occurred quite haphazardly, and from a single focus, but as the 
anaisthetic proceeded they gave way in 1 1 patients to alternating ventricular premature 
contractions causing pulsus big^minus. Shortly after this, in 6 cases, they were followed 
by multiple ventricular contractions arising from several different foci, and in -1 patients 
these abnormal beats occurred at a great rate — between 130 and 200, a- minute— to. give 
extremely bizarre tracings in the E.C.G. This last arrhythmia is, we believe, important, 
and we shall refer to it as “multifocal ventricular tachycardia" (figs, 1 and 2). 

It must be emphasized that with this arrhythmia the pulse becomes completely 
irregular and extremely rapid, in fact indistinguishable clinically from auricular fibril- 
lation. It seems probable that the cases of auricular fibrillation observed clinically under 
trilene anaesthesia have really been examples of this multifocal ventricular tachycardia. 

Although we have described two groups of arrhythmia they are not sharply separated, 
one from another with regard to the time at which they occur — we have, for example, 
observed nodal rhythm late in the anatsthetic, and perhaps more important, ventricular 
premature contractions during the induction of the anmsthetic. 

Throughout this series we have not noticed any significant changes in the R-T interval 
or in the T waves, and no late changes for which the anatsthetic could be held responsible 
were seen in the E.C.G.s taken at the end of the operation or in those recorded several 
days later. 

Two patients only showed late changes in die E.C.G. 

Case 24 sustained a massive pulmonary embolus due to a deep femoral thrombosis 



FIG 1 (Case 5). — A. Sinus rhythm before anxsthesia. MutUfocat ventricular tachycardia, B at 19 minutes, 
. ' and C at 20 minutes, after start of ansesthcuc. 


a week after the operation; his E.C.G. at that time showed the characteristic appearance 

of acute cor pulmonale. j ■ • r , c 

Case 13 developed pneumonia, pleurisy and pencardius four days after the operation. 
His ECG shows inversion of the T wave in all leads, which was almost certainly the 
It of die pericarditis. This patient has since returned for another operation. He ua.s 
afain given trilene and showed no post-operative change at all in the E.C.G. 

Discussion 

c 1 .-Trrimtrrnnhic chaiuies of importance or arc thev merely curiosities 
Me any o jp.ejting to the phvsician can be safciv ignored by the practising 
which allhough otentiallv dangerous, do they occur more frequently ».th 

anxsthetist? it tney arc i' . 
trilene than with other aiixstlietics. 
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them daneerous, and the extremely low cardiac mortality rate with anaesthetics such as 
ether and\as-and.-oxvgen confirms this impression. This also applies to simple prema- 
ture contractions whether they be auricular or ventricular. u r. 

More auention must.be paid, however, to the 
observed in four of our patients, that is in 10% of our senes. We have not found this 
aX'thmia demonstrated by E.C.G. under any anaesthetic except chloroform, cyclopropane 
and'trilene, although a case was recorded by Geiger (1943) after inhalation of carbon 

*^^Levv showed this type of arrhythmia in cats under light chloroform anaesthesia, whilst 
clinicallv Hill (1932 a and b) showed multifocal ventricular premature contracnons m 
seven out of eighteen patients in whom amesthesia was induced with chloroform. 

Bennett and Shapiro (1936) recorded multifocal ventricular tachycardia in 4 out of 41 



FIG. 2 {Case 34). — ^A, Sinus rhj'thm before ana»thesia. Aluliifocal ventricular tachycardia, B at 13 minutes 
and C at 16 minutes, after start of an^thetic. 


cases of cyclopropane ansesthesia — an incidence practically identical with that in our 
own series under trilene. Waters et al. (1943) found the same arrhythmia under trilene 
anesthesia but their patients were known to have myocardial degeneration before opera- 
tion. The similarity of the cardiographic patterns ^between our cases and those pub- 
lished by Hill and by Kurtz and his colleagues is most striking. 

Although occasional premature contractions of any type can be ignored clinicallv 
as having in themselves no prognostic significance when thej^ arise from a single focus, 
we know that multifocal ventricular premature contractions, particularly if they occur 
when the heart is rapid, are much more likely to be associated with myocardial damage 
The well-known work of Leiw and Lewis (1911) and Levy (1913), showed that fatal 
ventncular fibrillation in cats under chloroform anaesthesia "was invariably preceded bv 
midtifocal ventricular tachycardia, the change from the one arrhvthmia to the other 
being precipitated by injettion of adrenaline, although, of course", not every case of 
ventricular tachycardia went on to fibrillation. 

One might suiyjose, therefore, that this multifocal ventricular tachycardia is poten- 
tially dangerous, but against this view must be set the fact that onlv one death has been 
reported from heart failure under trilene ansesthesia (Haworth and "Duff, 1943) although 
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there have been many under chloroform and some under cyclopropane (Waters and 
Gillespie, 1944). We must remember, however, as Geiger (1943) has- pointed out, that 
in the industrial field sudden death has occurred in workers with pure trichlorethylene, 
and at autopsy no satisfactory organic cause for death has been demonstrated. 

It is possible to correlate these apparent contradictions when one remembers that 
the mrhythmia occurs early in chloroform ana^thesia, during induction, when the out- 
pouring of adrenaline as a result of the patient’s fear or struggling might be e.Kpected 
to convert it into fatal ventricular fibrillation. Antesthesia was not induced from the 
outset with trilene in our cases so we cannot tell whetlter the same thing might not 
happen with this antesthetic if it were. The arrhythmia occurred late and by this time 
the patient was no longer struggling and the early part of the induction with gas-and- 
oxygen was usually quiet arid uneventful. 

Our results suggest that the frequency of multifocal ventricular tachycardia under 
trilene anesthesia constitutes a potential danger, particularly if adrenaline is used during 
the amesthetic. We therefore find ourselves in agreement with Hunter’s conclusion 
(1944) that trilene should not be used as a routine adjuvant to gas and o.'cygen. 
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Mr, C. Langton Hewer, referring to the paper by Dr. Barnes and Dr- Ives, said 
doubted the value of electrocardiograms in assessing the practical value of an anaestneuc. 
drug. He believed that all the abnormal tracings described had also been observed during 
cyclopropane narcosis. Certainly arrhythmias of all kinds were common with the lauer 
drug but no ill-effects seemed to occur. Mr. Hewer suggested that two practical questions 
arose: (1) Did the arrhythmias ever persist after anesthesia? and. (2) Irid they ever 
culminate in primary cardiac failure, e.g. from ventricular nbnllation. So tar as ne 
knew, no permanent cardiac changes had been described and one or possibly two cases 
of primary cardiac failure. As the total number of trichlorethylene administrations 
in this country alone must well exceed half a million, the incidence is e.xtremely low for 
a general anasthetic. in marked contrast to chloroform. In over three years cimtinuous 
experience with trilene, Mr. Hewer had never seen any serious circulatoigi changes which 
were attributable to the drug. It was by no means a perfect amesthetic but it was 
extremely useful for the induction and maintenance of light planes of narcosis and as a 
general analgesic. 
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JOINT DISCUSSION No. 4 

Section of Surgery with Section of Anaesthetics 

Chairman~SiK James Walton, K.C.V..O., M.S. 

(President of Section of Surgery) 

[April 5, 1944] . 

DISCUSSION ON ANAESTHESIA AND ANALGESIA IN ABDOMINAL 

OPERATIONS 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral G. Gordon-Taylor [Abridged and Introduction omitted]'. 
Inasmuch as the patient’s survival is the most important consideration for both surgeon 
and anaesthetist, the operative mortality attending a given surgical procedme carried out 
under varying types of anaesthesia might be thought to furnish an index of 'some value in 
appraising any method of abdominal anxsthesia; but operative mortality in abdominal 
surgery depends on many factors apart from the administration of an anaesthetic. The 
following circumstances, for example, may also contribute to the jresult — the extent of 
the pathological lesion, its duration and the resultant constitutional effects therefrom; 
the skill and judgment of the surgeon, his timidity or alternatively his boldness; the 
wise employment of pre-operative means making the patient “safe for surgery”; the 
skilful use of post-operative measures; everything that constitutes the patient a “good” 
or “bad surgical risk”; the environment of the operation; all these contribute to success 
or failure. Operative mortality may not be the whole answer to aid us in our quest for 
the best form of abdominal anssthesia, but safety, absolute safely of the method is at 
least a prime consideration. 

“Balanced antesthesia” 1 perhaps a modern term for an old concept and practice, with 
this difference, as I see it, that pharmacological admixture has to-day run riot in a 
reckless orgy. Forty years have elapsed since the great American surgeon, George Crile, 
first toyed with his kinetic theory of shock and evolved the shockless operation through 
anoci-association. For my. part, I have counted myself an adherent of the Crile school 
for 30 years, and my anesthetic colleagues have been my loyal coadjutors and acolytes 
in our operative practice. 

Tumours of the abdominal •scall. — ^The removal of a malignant or semi-malignant 
tumour of the abdominal wall, always a rather carnivorous procedure, often involving the 
sacrifice of considerable portions of the parietes surrounded by incisions of irregular pattern, 
may be productive of the most severe shock. Such operations as the ablation of a large 
desmoid tumour or a visceral carcinoma implicating the abdominal musculature call 
for the employment of regional .antesthesia in addition to inhalation or intravenous 
methods. 

Furthermore, the loyal and wise co-operation of the anaesthetist cannot be overrated 
in such an operation as the Interinnomino-Abdominal-amputation (“hind-quarter” 
amputation) where part of the bony and muscular wall of the belly as well as the 
whole of the lower limb are removed; we have had 17 cases of this operation with 12 
July — Joint Dis. Xo. 4 — 1 
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there have been many under chloroform and some under cyclopropane (Waters and 
Gillespie, 1944). We must remember, however, as Geiger (1943) has pointed out, that 
in the industrial field sudden death has occurred in workers with pure trichloretliylene, 
and at autopsy no satisfactory organic cause for death has been demonstrated. 

It is possible to correlate these apparent contradictions when one remembers that 
the arrhythmia occurs early in chloroform anesthesia, during induction, when the out- 
pouring of adrenaline as a result of the patient’s fear or struggling might be e.xpected 
to convert it into fatal ventricular fibrillation. Anaisthesia was not induced from the 
outset with trilene in our cases so we cannot tell whether the same thing might not 
happen with this anesthetic if it were. The arrhythmia occurred late and by this time 
the patient was no longer struggling and the early part of the induction with gas-and- 
oxygen was usually quiet arid uneventful. 

Our results suggest that the frequency of multifocal ventricular tachycardia under 
trilene anesthesia constitutes a potential danger, particularly if adrenaline is used during 
the anesthetic. We therefore find ourselves in agreement with Hunter’s conclusion 
(1944) that trilene should not be used as a routine adjuvant to gas and oxygen. 
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Mr. C. Laiigton Hewer, referring to the paper by Dr. Barnes and Dr. Ives, said he rather 
doubted the value of electrocardiograms in assessing the practical value of an ar^stneuc 
drug. He believed that all the abnormal tracings described had also been observed during 
cyclopropane narcosis. Certainly arrhythmias of all kinds were common with the latter 
drug but no ill-effects seemed to occur. Mr. Hewer suggested that'two practical cjuestions 
arose: (1) Did the arrhythmias ever persist after anesthesia? and (2) Did they ever 
culminate in primary cardiac failure, e.g. from ventricular fibrillation. So far as he 
knew, no permanent, cardiac changes had been described and one or possibly two cases 
of primary cardiac failure. As the total number of trichlorethylene administrations 
in this country alone must well exceed half a million, the incidence is extremely low for 
a general anaesthetic, in marked contrast to chloroform. In over three years continuous 
experience with trilene, Mr. Hewer had never seen any serious circulatory changes which 
were attributable to the drug. It was by no means a perfect ansesthetic but it was 
extremely useful for the induction and maintenance of light planes of narcosis and as a 
general analgesic. 
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tart chance occur, waa readily recovered from in those who had not been subjected to 
drenching of the respiratory passages with ether. 

Our regional anaisthesia has been secured by the rectus field block. I am not prepared 
to deny that the thoracic block four fingers from the spinous processes just outside the 
erector spins may be a better method; the pararectal route which we have used for so long 
has satisfied me. Perhaps the relaxation of the abdominal wall is better with the 
thoracic infiltration, but the action of a larger number of muscles of respiration is 
interfered with — e.g. the intercostals, part of the diaphragm, the abdominal obliques, &c. 

I have also remained loyal to novocain. For the slow operator, percaine may be 
invaluable, as may decicain (amethocaine hydrochloride or anethaine). On the other 
hand mixtures of these drugs may be employed so as to ensure quick, action and prolonged 
duration. 

. The degree of relaxation obtained by the use of the pararectal and splanchnic block . 
is such that I have never used a retractor for any gastric operation. The thought of an 
automatic retractor evokes a shudder: “every pull is a pain”. Where a high gastrectomy 
is demanded, the infiltration of the diaphragm facilitates surgery. 

I am not prepared to claim a relationship between the absence of vomiting and the 
regional method of anaesthesia, but it is indisputable that in our cases the ubiquitous 
forest of masts and plethora of glass amphorje associated with intravenous fluids and 
gastric suction almost invariably seen nowadays have been found necessary in a paltry 
5% of our cases. 

In contradistinction to spinal anesthesia there is no alarming fall of blood-pressure; 
the fall of blood-pressure widi splanchnic ana;sthesia is of smaller degree, requires no 
added drug to combat the fall and the blood-pressure at the termination of the opera- 
tion is often more elevated than at the commencement of the procedure, without the aid 
of any added drug or intravenous fluid. 

The ^reat value of regional and splanchnic anxsthesia in the “bad risk’’’ patient should 
be specially emphasized; in the operative treatment of hsemateiriesis from peptic ulcer 
the importance of this method is inestimable. Should any .general narcosis be required 
in such cases, gas and oxygen is the only form of anaesthesia that should be employed. 

I have included several tables setting forth the respecdve mortality attending the 
operation of gastrectomy performed for peptic ulcer with various forms of anaesthesia 
by different surgeons. These figures clearly cannot be fairly weighed against each other; 
the surgeon who performs gastrectomy at an early stage for every small gastric or 
duodenal ulcer will obviously boast an enviably low operative mortality; whereas the 
surgeon who defers operation until the patient has “earned” an operation will have 
a higher fatality rate. Although for nearly a quarter of a century I have regarded 
gastrectomy as the appropriate surgical treatment for duodenal ulcer, and though duodenal 
ulcer is admittedly a much more frequent condition than is gastric ulcer, my gas- 
trectomies for ulcer of the stomach are more than twice as numerous as those for duo- 
denal ulcer. I have always reserved operation for chronic duodenal ulcer for patients with 
stenosis, with recurrent hemorrhage, with a huge massive crater-form ulcer or those 
whose means of livelihood is being constantly interrupted and jeopardized by recurrent 
crippling illness. It will be obvious that my material will not yield such good immed- 
iate operative results as attend the impetuous gastrectomist. 

Scrutiny often engenders surprise and regret that mortality is found to be higher than 
had been anticipated, and I confess to a sense of disappointment that my operative 
mortality for over twenty-four years has amounted . to 6-5%; although there is this 
consolation that in the last six years the mortality-rate has fallen to only 2-7%. 

It is probably fair to say that the younger generation of surgeons is finding a short cut to 
gastrectomy for ulcer through the employment of regional and splanchnic anass- 
mesia, and such can within a few years challenge the results of their elders which have 
been secured on the hard road of long experience. 

Perhaps insufficient attention has been drawn to the time factor in operation; the longer 
a patient is immobilized upon the table under any form of general or local ansesthesia, 
develop pulmonary complications. The depth of aniesthesia, 
and me duration of time under pre-medication and post-operative drugs also markedly 
&c'7c^l'r'^ immobilization of the pulmonary bases, sluggish venous return, anoxia. 
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reco\ cries, A uiulatetdl intra-araclinoid spinsi block witli stov’iiine or percaine (nuper- 
caine), along with gas, oxygen and ether has been the method almost exclusively Em- 
ployed. The sacral nwves are also blocked with novocain immediately before they are cut; 
ligature of tire posterior division of the Internal iliac arterv at as early a stage as possible, 
and the most careful changing of the posture of tixe patient during the progress of this 
colossal operation appear valuable aids towards promoting the success of the undertaking. 

The abdominal viscera. — The fate of the. ‘‘abdominal’' patient is everywhere more inti- 
mately related to the activities of the surgeon than to the ministrations of die ana;sthetist; 
but there are certain regions of the belly where choice of aniesthctic does appear to 
influence the result more powerfully than others. 

Except in complicated cases of cholelithiasis, e.g. the severe bronchitic or the jaundiced 
patient, the aniesthetic does not seem greatly to influence the result of cholecystectomy. 
Ten years once elapsed in my own experience without the loss of a simple cliolecystectomy; 
the use of the Kocher incision, the experience and rapidity of the surgeon count for 
much. On the other hand, the jaundiced patient requires gas and oxygen, or spinal 
anaesthesia, and in such cases as the repair of disastrous damage to the main hepauc 
duct inflicted during maladroit cholecystectomy, where a prolonged operation seems 
possible or probable, spinal antesthesia along with gas and oxygen may be die best 
combination. The greatly lowered mortality is due as much to preliminary treatment 
with vitaniin-K and bile salts, and the employment of intravenous glucose and certain 
of the amino-acids, as to any choice of antesthesia. ' 


Surgical technique plays a more important role than anaadiesia in the successful 
removal of an unobstructed cancer of the colon. On the other hand, “blind cecostomy” 
is most safely performed under regional anx.sthesia, and thi.s nna:sthetic is ideal for die 
operative relief of a. strangulated hernia. 

Cancer of Rectum. — Appropriate preliminary medication, 1/1,500 percaine spinal 

anassthesia, along with gas and oxygen appears to be the method of election. 

For bladder and prostatic surgery a low spinal anaistheiic, a pararectal regional block, 
and gas and oxygen are probably the best combination. 

In the “bad surgical risk”, the kidney can be satisfactorily dealt with under a paraverte- 
bral block or high .spinal antesthesia, the former being probably the better method. 

The upper abdomen is perhaps the chief tilting ground for champions of rival methods 
of antesthesia, and doubtless much of the interest in this discusrion will'centre round the 
question of anaesthesia in gastric surgery. 

Gastrectomy for cancer. — ^The mortality of this operation is hardly to be ascribed to 
the particular type of anaesthesia employed, although I have seen Finsterer succeed in the 
removal of a huge cancer of the stomach under regional and splanchnic antesthesia widiout 
blood transfusion, where I could scarce have envisaged a favourable issue under any other 
form of anatsthetic. The percentage of operative deaths in the hands of those who have 
dealt with a large number of cases of gastric cancer is depressingly high, but diis is no 
reflexion on the antesthesia or upon tlie surgeon, "iudin admits a mortality of 30^0 for 
total gastrectomy for cancer, which is performed under spinal antesthesia, and his series 
embraces no fewer than 100 cases. 


The surgery of peptic ulcer. — have been using regional and splanchnic antesthesia 
for upwards of 20 years for gastro-duodenal resection for ulcer. The solar plexus and 
splanchnics were in' the earliest years injected from the loins; our experience of die Kappis 
technique was reported by Raymond Apperly in this very room in 192S; but for the 
last nineteen years the solar plexus has been approached trans-abdominally by the Braun 
technique. Greater accuracy has undoubtedly been obtained thereby. 

In a certain percentage of the cases of the past twenty-two years reliance has been 
nlaced entirelv on regional and splanchnic analgesia, but in far the greater nutnber the 
vefv li'^htest form of general narcosis has been added, ether and chloroform being used 
in the^minutest amounts; it has been a point of honour with the antesthetist that the 
mtient be kept under the very slightest depth of antesthesia, so that he can readdy respond 
m anv Question addressed to him. Gas and oxygen might perhaps have been used more 
frpmJndv but I have personally never been impressed with prolonged operations under 
a ‘^nosebag” employed as a routine measure. . , . 

, nnvsthesia for any gastric operation; I mav have lacked the 

I have never user A ensures, but I have had little desire to experiment person- 

complete relaxauo antesthesia when satisfaction, w.as felt with the old. Chest com- 

ally with new nMthods ^ before the sulphapyridine era pneumonia, should this by 
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In manv of H.M. Ships' especially those with only one medical officer, e.g. Rescue 
Ships attached to convoys, the Oxford Ether Vaporizer has proved invaluable, its pop“" 
larity is attested bv increasingly frequent requests to the medical department of the 
Admiralty for this machine. • . 

The possibility of a, sudden order to “abandon ship” must always be borne in mind when 
choice of anasthetic afloat is under consideration; some medical officers with experiences of 
air-bombardment of ships are even nervous about morphia and would only permit the 
short-duration intravenous forms of anmsthesia. 

For acute abdominal conditions, such as acute appendicitis, strangulated hernia, 
intestinal obstruction, perforated peptic ulcer, &c., afloat, Woolmer [18] recommends spinal 
analgesia, but such a choice surely demands a very experienced and expert amesthetist. 

Despite modern criticism, there is something to be said for chloroform, at least in 
careful Scottish hands! It is simple, coinpact, non-inflammable, and has been included 
in the armamentarium of L.S.T. ships employed to transport casualties in the recent 
Normandy invasion. Some comfort for the timid may be found in the statement -that 
sulphanilamide tends to protect the liver against the toxic effects of chloroform 1 

Abdominal anesthesia for gunshot eounds in the field.— 1 find no evidence to rnake me 
retract the slogan that I have so often used in relation to the early surgery of the abdominal, 
wounds of war : “spinal anaesthesia is certain euthanasia.” Brigadier Ashley Daly and my 
many friends in “forward surgical units” in the Mediterranean field of operations (Truscott, 
Till, Handley, Blackburn, Law, Louden, &c.) all eulogize ether, with or without, gas and 
oxygen. With present-day mobility of amries there mav be difficulties about the trans- 
portation of gas and oxygen, but twenty-five years ago no surgeon on the British Front had 
results approaching those of D. E. Taylor, who employed regional anaesthesia and also 
enjoyed the advantage of the services of Geoffrey Marshall, who did so much to instruct 
the anaesthetists of the Casualty Clearing Zone in the use of gas and oxygen. I have no 
doubt that regional anesthesia along -xith gas and oxygen is the best method of all. 

In many zones of the belly choice of anaesthetic seems to count less in achieving success 
than the "quality and judgment of the surgeon; to these problems I have made scanty 
reference. My views and practice, however, are not too crystallized to obscure my vision, 
and I am full of enthusiasm for a still greater future in the surgery of the belly to be 
won by the combined effort of surgeon and amesthetist in the years to come. " Every 
work is not only an end, but also the means — a means of accomplishing some day hence 
a work that shall be higher and more noble still. 

When the riband of the history of anaesthesia is finally unrolled, through it' will be 
found running the scarlet thread of British and American endeavour, bourgeoning here 
and there into a wider and more vivid strand through the work of some specially illus- 
trious contributor — Davy, Hickman, Morton, Simpson, Pirogov, Gwathmey, Meltzer and 
Auer, Roben Kelly, the surgeon, and many more. 


Summary 

The best form of abdominal anaesthesia will always be achieved by the emplovment of 
the appropriate type of anaesthetic by the most skilful antesthetist for the appropriate 
patient in the particular environment. 

(1) The value of regional and splanchnic antesthesia in abdominal surgery is indubi- 
table. 

(2) Its special worth lies in the operative surgery of that group of cases which con- 
stitute the “bad surgical risk". 

Finally the value of these combined discussions is great, and some who participate and 
some who listen may perchance hear those lines of Terence ringing in their ears: 

Quanti est sapere! Nunquam accedo ad te, 
quin abs te abeam doctior. 

(Terence, Eumichus V.l.XXI). 
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The abdominal injuries operated upon in HM. Ships have been scanty; this remark 
does not of course apply to Hospital Ships svho carry a skilled medical staff and modern 
apparatus. 

A marked contrast in the recovery rate of a group of patients with “immersion blast” 
of the abdomen operated upon in an American hospital ship and disembarked next day> 
•ind natients retained ahoat for twenty-four hours and operated - upon in a hospital ashore 
^L.ntv four hours after the incident, whose subsequent evacuation was delayed, affords 



also be with gas and o.xygen or regional .m.-e-sihesia alone 


of intravenous 
seems 


re appropriate anaesthetic for such cases. 
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original method of Howard Jones, that of Etherington Wilson, and the technique which 
I described in 1938 (Lancet, July 30, p. 241). 

There is no need here to enter into a discussion of the pros and cons of these methods, 
that has already been done elsewhere, it is sufRcicnt to state that in practice all hate 
proved reasonably satisfactory and safe, such differences as exist are concerned with small 
factors of relative safety, precision of control, reliability and so on. 1 shall therefore 
only describe the method which I now use for, say, a gastrectomy, as good a test as any 
of a satisfactory anxsthetic from the surgeon’s point of vidw._ 

The patient, otherwise suitably prepared for the operation, is given a preliminary 
injection of morphia, gr. '/j, and often, to diminish the unopposed vagal action, a small 
dose of atropine. On the operating table he is laid prone; after a glance at the curvature 
of the dorsal spine pillows are so placed under the chest, and the table is so nianipidated, 
that the 7th dorsal spinous process, forms the crest of the gently curving back. Ohserva- • 
tion of this is facilitated by sighting the spinal curve against some horizontal line or 
object on the wall of the theatre. I find that a black line painted on the wall at a suit- 
able level is of great help for this purpose. The 2/3 lumbar spinous interspace is now 
identified and the skin and interspinous ligament- infiltrated with a little of the solution 
through a very fine hypodermic needle. The fine bore stainless steel spinal needle, which 
may with some advantage have a lateral rather than a terminal aperture, is now passed 
in vertically, deliberately and- slowly. Its emergence from the deep surface of the 
interspinous ligament is easily felt; the next object the point of the needle is felt to pene- 
trate is the dura. In most cases a slow flow. of cerebrospinal fluid immediately passes 
up the vertical needle, but when the intrathecal pressure is very low'the fluid may be 
forced up by asking the patient to cough or by pressing on the jugular veins. The 
needle is then slightly pushed on and rotated to determine that its point is quite free 
of arachnoid. If a needle with a lateral , aperture is used this should be directed - 
towards the head. It is necessar)' here to interpose that the needle should be kept keen 
by an occasional touch on an Arkansas slip, and that the bevel at the end should bc a 
very abrupt one, otherwise the penetration of the dural wall may not be felt. A 10 c.c. 
syringe containing the previously warmed solution is now carefully attached to the 
needle and the solution injected very slowly. The idea underlying slow injection is- to 
avoid excessive turbulence at the point which causes rapid mixing with the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, and to enable the solution to trickle up the posterior compartment of the 
dural- sheath to its highest level. The rate should be roughly not greater than 3-0 c.c. 
per minute. After the injection is completed' the needle is held in situ for a further 
minute so that any leakage on withdrawal will be chiefly cerebrospinal fluid and not 
anaesthetic. The patient remains steadily in the same position for ten minutes, he, is 
then turned on his back with a slight head down tilt to the table (5 degrees to 10 degrees 
is sufficient). The operation may immediately begin. 

The following points in. the technique deserve special attention : (a) All syringes and 
■ needles must be carefully preserved from any contact with alkali (bicarbonate, &c.) which 
otherwise precipitates out the percaine.. The ampoules in which the solution is issue.d 
are made of hard Jena glass for this reason. As an extra precaution the syringe, may 
be washed through with a little of the solution, there being enough in the ampoule to 
allow of 2 to 3 c.c. being used for this purpose, (b) The solution must be warmed before 
use. This need nqt be very accurately controlled since slight differences of temperature 
both above and below that of the body are adjusted during' the slow passage of the 
solution through some 2)4 in. of very narrow needle embedded in the tissues, but the 
initial difference must not be too great, especially on the cold side, (c) All the man- 
oeuv res should be performed slowly and deliberately. 

The quantities to be used are about half those necessary ivith the Howard Jones 
technique, thus a gastrectomy may be performed on . a small woman with as little as 
6-0 c.c. (i.e. 4 mg. percaine), while in a tall man 9-0 c.c., may be required. The standard 
|olution in use is 1/1,500 with added salts to bring the specific gravity at 15-5 C. to 

The duration of the anesthesia obviously depends upon the level under consideration, 
being greatest in the lower dorsal and upper lumbar regions, where it may last for more 
than three hours. In the upper abdomen anesthesia can be relied upon for 1'/ hours. 
I have recently been using a 1/1,000 solution with great satisfaction, the lengtlr of the 
anesthesia being extended to 1)4 hours with this strength. 

The factors controlling the distribution of the anesthetic in die theca are very 
complicated, it is impossible to predict theoretically what will happen. Observations 
however, appe.ar to indicate that the following account is not far from the truth. The' 
luLY — I oint"Dis TVo, 4 — 2 
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Mr. Norman Lake : Reduced to the final analysis the reasons for the use of anKsthetics 
are twofold, first to prevent the patient feeling pain, secondly to enable the surgeon to 
perform the operation with facility and without interference to his various manoeuvres 
by the movements or rigidity of tlie patient. In his laudable desire to achieve tlie first 
aim, safely and pleasantly, the modern anaesthetist has not infrequently overlooked tlie 
fact that the other is equally important. Surgeons appreciated to the full, in the early 
days of antesthesia, that its advent would enable them to perform operations of a char- 
acter that would be technically impossible without complete freedom of action, and 
that this aspect was if anything more important than the mere abolition of pain, however 
necessary and desirable this latter might be. 

It is an interesting observation that many post-operative compiications and sequel® 
laid at the door of the surgeon are, ivhen carefully assessed, found to be related to the 
anesthesia rather than to the surgery. Examination of one or two of these will illus- 
trate this point and be time well spent. Chest complications after upper abdominal 
operations were, many years ago, uniformly attributed to the direct effect of the anss- 
thetic upon the respiratory passages, but, when later it was shown that a lung collapse 
was a frequent precursor of the more serious inflammatory lesions, the anajsthctic was 
exonerated and the blame fell upon the shoulders of the surgeon. It was his rough 
handling of the viscera and extensive exposure of the abdominal contents ivhich led to 
the collapse, the anesthetist was very much inclined to wash his hands of the whole thing. 
It seems to me however that his responsibility is as great as ever for we must inquire 
u'hy the rough handling was necessary or the exposure prolonged. There are undoubtedly 
many answers to this question, but other things being equal it is abundantly clear chat 
an unsatisfactory amesthetic witli a rigid abdominal wall and irregular large resjjiratory 
excursions may be the most important factor necessitating those manccuvres which are 
summed up in the expression rough handling. Yet other examples are the later 
sequela:, hernia and adhe.sions. These are particularly likely to occur, apai't from the 
incidence of infection (truly the surgeon's responsibility), when the closure of the 
abdominal wall becomes a struggle between the needle and the patient s muscles and 
tissues. I feel sure that every surgeon will agree tvith this statement. A neatly sutured 
and undamaged abdominal ivall, with good peritoneal .apposition, is unlikely to produce 
the adhesions which all too frequently cause pain and even obstruction subsequently. 

My point is that these unfortunate conipHcaiions are unsatisfactory 

amesthetization as to any defect of surgical technique or lack of skill and it is time 
that this was more widely admitted. 

For abdominal surgery, therefore, and especially that on the upper abdomen emphasis 
should, I believe, be laid upon the second requirement of anesthesia, namely the facility 
afforded to the surgeon to enable him to carry out the operation ivithout the necessity 
of “rough handling”. 


It w,as in this frame of mind that, some fifteen years ago, 1 was introduced by the 
late Dr. Howard Jones, to the possibilities of high spinal amestliesia with light percaine 
(now nupercaine) solutions. The syntiiesis of percaine placed in our hands one of the 
*■ ^5. 1 - Vnmvn. nnteiir r^f 1/1.000 tn 


thaa that of tiie cerebrospinal fluid, whereas all the materials used up to that nine, „ 
effective solutions of I/lOO, were initially heavier than that fluid, and were often made 
still heavier by the addition of glucose, &c., to gam greater gravitational control of the 
Aistrihution of the solution in the theca; w'lth the same aim other solutions were levitated 
^ • the addition of considerable amounts of alcohol (e.g. Kirschner’s solution). As sim- 


«^L*orrechniciue and of the solution is aiwavs tresirabic. dilute percaine. with the 
Pam ^ onlv of sursalts as would render the solu'tion reasonably isototiic. appeared to 
addition {^e results of trials showed tha: it was a high!) satisfactorv 

meet all req <rr,. 3 C dilutions for high abdominal anaisthesia. Several different 

SnSes^ for rdministration have been described of which the most used .are ,l.e 
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patient under a spinal antesthetic may refer sensations to his abdominal wall in the 
same way than an amputee feels his phantom limb, so tliat it is common experience for 
a patient to explain that he can still feel quite well while the surgeon makes an extensive 
incision which entirely fails to attract any attention. 

The final point to be mentioned is the psychological aspect. There is no denying 
that the performance of an extensive operation under this form of antesthesia is somewhat 
of an ordeal for the patient, yet I have been very impressed by the large percentage who, 
when, offered gas and oxygen after the operation has been started, reply that they would 
rather carry oh without it. In the last 100 cases, for instance, supplementary general 
ancesthetics were used in 24, and of these a considerable number were given at the 
instigation of the surgeon, not because the patients wished it. The preliminary morphia 
of course helps, but more important is the proper psychological atmosphere in the theatre, 
and this must be the constant concern of the administrator. 

One disadvantage of spinal ancesthesia, especially noticeable in a teaching hospital, 
is that talk about the operation or the case must be very guarded and scanty. 

Nervous sequelae have not been frequent in the present series. Headaches lasting more 
than a day or two have been rare, one Vlth nerve palsy had not completely recovered at 
the end of six months, prinary disturbances have been trifling. 

Because it avoids, or minimizes, those difficulties and sequelae of which I spoke at the 
beginning, I believe that the advantages of high spinal ancesthesia outweigh by far such 
disadvantages as have been mentioned; I have therefore used it routinely over many 
years for all gastrectomy and similar operations with increasing satisfaction as time 
goes on. 


Mr. Frankis Evms : Ancesthesia in abdominal surgery must be considered essentially 
in terms of relaxation. Abdominal relaxation may be obtained in many ways — by inhal- 
ation anssthesia, intravenous ancesthesia, spinal analgesia and regional analgesia, either 
as a field block of the abdominal wall or as a posterior intercostal block. 

Of the inhalation ana;sthetics, what has the anaesthetist to choose from? Ether, chloro- 
form, trilene and cyclopropane. 

Ether has served us well in the past, but pulmonary complications have been frequent 
and It IS an irritant. 65% to 72% of patients are said to vomit following ether. The 
chesty patient does not do well on ether. Ether is an irritant. It has been shown 
Imwever, that pulmonary complications follow high spinal and regional analgesia and 
they even occur after cyclopropane which is non-irritant. Even admitting all that, I still 
c f/ ' j ether to a chronic bronchitic. Ether also produces a profound 

fall of blood-pressure which occurs after forty-five Tninutes or so of deep ansesthesia. 

Chlorofonii is more toxic than ether, and great care is needed in its administration. 
I was brimght up on gas-oxygen — C.E. by Boyle and it has served me well over many 
years. G^oxygen alone does not give abdominal relaxation, unless severe anoxia is 
caused. (This was entitled secondary saturation by McKesson.) Where ether is used 
with gas-oxygen to give relaxation, the gas-oxygen is really only a vehicle for the ether. 

Tnleiie is not adequate for abdominal relaxation but may be used in conjunction 
with ether. 

With cyclopropane relaxation is excellent, it is non-irritant and respiration is quiet. 
Controlled respiration is required sometimes to obtain the degree of relaxation needed 
tor upper abdominal surgery. I must admit that I have not always been able to get 
degree ot relaxation required. These cases are rare, but they do occasionally occur, 
and then I have to add .a little ether — but a little goes a long way. Nausea does follow 
ds use and 1 would put it somewhere between gas-oxygen and ether in that respect. More 
bleed^g occurs with cyclopropane in light anaesthesia, though this is not so in deep 


Spinal analgesia. In the days of stovaine I saw several deaths, which I now know were 
due to spinal shock profound fall of blood-pressure and to lack of controllability of the 
so ution. borne say that they dislike spinal analgesia because of the profound fall of 
oqd-pressure which occurs. Nowadays, however, thanks to nupercaine, spinal anal- 
gesia IS absolutely controllable as to height, and the blood-pressure can be maintained 
^ y ie\el by means of an intravenous adrenaline drip. Headache does occur sometimes. 


In 

9 


« o AAA « AACtiuaeiic uues occur sometimes, 

• cases at St. Alark’s I found the incidence of post-operative headache to be 

some two hours’ analgesia which is’ of great help in the 


prevention of pain impulses and of shock. 
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solution at body temperature is, slightly lighter than the C.S.F., but its admixture with 
that fluid must rapidly render this difference insignificant. - As the solution leaves the 
point of the needle, however, its immediate route is determined by its levity and so it 
starts to pass up the posterior compartment of the theca. In this movement it is aided 
by the displacement of fluid towardsi the cranium which of necessity must occur- when, 
additional fluid is injected into the cavity of the spinal theca, rigidly closed at its lower 
end. A further directive influence is exerted by the imperfect division of the thecal 
cavity by the nerve roots and the dentate ligament. In this way the fluid first passes up 
the posterior aspect to the highest point and then some of it, by now rather diluted, 
actually descends for a limited distance the dorso-cervical limb of the curve so that it 
reaches the highest dorsal and even the' loivermost cervical nerve roots. That a light 
solution can actually overstep the highest point of the curve is demonstrated in every 
case, it is due to the displacement factor and also, in lesser degree, to the fact that, like 
the bubble of a spirit level, it has to be balanced on both sides of the highest point. 

It is usually accepted that a spinal anassthetic acts upon the nerve roots and not upon 
the cord itself. This is in the main true, it is shown by the fact that the antesthesia is 
zonal in its distribution and that parts below the level have normal sensation and move- 
ments, indicating that the conducting tracts are not affected. That the nerve roots are sc 
readily susceptible to the anatsthetic is, I believe, explained by their division into fine 
bundles as they enter and leave the cord, and not by any special sensitivity of the nerves 
in this region. It is, however, beyond dispute that the cord itself is ultimately affected 
since definite degeneration of the more superficial tracts can be seen in sections of the 
cord in animals after large doses of 10% procaine. This in itself is, to my mind, an 
argument in favour of the use of dilute solutions as opposed to smaller quantities of 
more concentrated antesthetic, and is an obvious warning against the use of solutions 
artificially levitated by such materials as alcohol. 


Two further points must be noted. The extent of the anesthesia obtained by this 
method is from D.l to L.3: this would appear more than sufficient to cover the whole of 
the somatic supply to the abdominal wall and the splanchnic supply to the viscera. There 
remain, however, the sensory fibres of the vagus and plrrenic nerves. The latter rarely 
cause much trouble, although careless swabbing under the diaphragm produces the usual 
shoulder tip pain. No special action is necessary beyond gentleness in this region. The 
sensory fibres of the vagus transmit a sensation of intense nausea and faintness when 
stimulated either by the surgeon’s manipulations or the exaggerated intestinal peristalsis 
due to the withdrawal of sympathetic control. This is diminished by the perimsophageal 
injection of some of tire solution after the abdomen is opened, blocking both right and 
left abdominal vagi at this level. 

The second point concerns the use of vasopressor substances in an attempt to limit 
the fall of blood pressure. Although I am not entirely convinced concerning the value 
of ephedrine in this respect I routinely give 1 gr. 20 minutes preoperatively. It is, 
certainly theoretically correct. In any case I believe that active vasopressor agents, such 
as adrenaline, methylisothiourea or veritol should always be available when a spinal anes- 


thetic is being given. 

From what has already been said spinal aniesthesia can be claimed as a simple method, 
requiring no special appliances other than those essential for any spinal puncture. Of 
its safety a good deal of evidence is available. I have myself used the method in over 
700 cases without fatality and with little anxiety. By the kindness of other administrators 
and from published articles, I have been able to collect nearly 2,000 records with the same 
happy result. Two deaths have been brought to my attention, however, with full details 
of the administrations. In neither could 1 detect any fallacy in the technique, nor did 
the post-mortem examinations adequately explain the cause of death. 

The final point is reliability. Unfortunately it cannot be claimed for any type of 
soinal amestlicsia that it i.s utterly reliable. Even in the most experienced hands there 
nrrurs \ very small percentage of cases, where, owing to ossification of ligaincnt.s the 
tbeca cannot be entered, and a still smaller number where proper penetration of the 
d in !<■" followed by failure. In the above series the failures have to be reckoned in 
a noints so that it is not a very' serious indictment of the method. Opportunirje,, 

r ^ the reason for the very rare failures are. of nece.ssity, rarer still but it ,s„ 

for dete g I have been fortunate enough to be able to do so; in both tlicre 

happens tha nlmormalitv to account for the failure and there was no need to 

Tsumc a“d-l?r3resista„ce’’ such as Sebrechts sugge.sted 
‘ , •' 11 „r.niurh I luive notcd that the commonest cause of failure is not of 

^Paradoxucafly^e ^OoO ^he recognition that his case is anxsthctized. A 
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natient under a spinal anesthetic may refer sensations to his abdominal nail in the 
Lme wav than an^amputee feels his phantom limb, so that it is common experience for 
?JLtient to explain that he can still fU quite well while the surgeon makes an extensive . 
incision which entirely fails to attract any aliention. 

The final point to be mentioned is the psychological aspect There is no ^nying 
that the performance of an extensive operation under this form of anxsthesia is some i 
of an ordeal for the patient, yet I have been very impressed by the large percentage who, 
when offered gas and oxygen after the operation has been started, reply that they woiiltl 
rather carrv oh without ft. In the last .100 cases, for instance, supplementary general 
anaisthetics' were used in 24, and of these a considerable number were given at. the 
instigation of the surgeon, not because the patients wished it. The preliminarv morphia 
of course helps, bur more important is the proper psychological atmosphere in the theatre, 
and this must be the constant concern of the administrator. 


One disadvantage of spinal antesthesia, especially noticeable in a teaching hospital, 
is that talk about the operation or the case must be very guarded and scanty. 

Nervous sequeke have not been frequent in the present scries. Headaches lasting more 
than a day or two have been rare, one Vlth nerve palsy had not completely recovered at 
the end of six months, yrinary disturbances have been trilling. 

Because it avoids, or minimizes, those difficulties and sequehe of which I spoke at the 
beginning, 1 believe that the advantages of high spinal anaesthesia outweigh by far such 
disadvantages as have been mentioned; I have therefore used it routinely over many 
years for all gastrectomy and similar operations with increasing satisfaction as time 
goes on. 


Mr. Frankis Evans : Anaathesia in abdominal surgery must be considered essentially ' 
in terms of relaxation. Abdominal relaxation may be obtained in many ways — by inhal- . 
ation antesthesia, intravenous anxsthesia, spinal analgesia and regional analgesia, either ' 
as a field block of the abdominal wall or as’ a posterior intercostal block. 

Of the inhalation anatsthctics, what has the anatsiheiist to choose from? Ether, chloro- 
form, trilene and cyclopropane. 

Ef/ter has served us well in the past, but pulmonary complications have been frequent 
and it is an irritant. 65% to 72% of patients are said to vomit following ether. The 
chesty patient does not do well on ether. Ether is an irritant. It has been shown 
Imwever, that pulmonary complications follow high spinal and regional analgesia and 
thev even occur after cyclopropane which is non-irritant. Even admitting all that, I still 
r u is wrong to give ether to a chronic bronchitic. Ether also produces a profound 

fall of blood-pressure which occurs after forty-five Tninutes or so of deep anKsthesia. 

Chloroform is more toxic than ether, and great care is needed in its administration. 

I was brraght up on gas-o.xygen — C.E, by Boyle and it has served me well over many 
years. Galaxy gen alone does not give abdominal relaxation, unless severe ano.xia is 
caused. (This was entitled secondary saturation by McKesson.) Where ether is used 
with gas-oxygen to give relaxation, the gas-o.xygen is really only a vehicle for the ether. 

Trilene is not adequate for abdominal relaxation but may be used in co'njunction 
with ether. •’ 


ith cyclopropane relaxation is excellent, it is non-irritant and respiration is quiet, 
ontrolled r«piration is required sometimes to obtain the degree of relaxation needed 
tor upper abdominal surgery. I must admit that I have not always been able to get 
the degree of relaxation required. These cases are rare, but thev do occasionallv occur, 
and then I have m add .a little ether — but a little goes a long way. Nausea does follow 
Its use and I would put it somewhere between gas-o.xygen and ether in that respect. More 
an^Aesia*^'^^^* cyclopropane in light anaesthesia, though this is not so in deep 

aindgww.— In the days of stovaine I saw several deaths, which I now know were 

blood-pressure and to lack of controllabilitv of the 
HnnH dishke spinal analgesia because of the profound' fall of 

eesH r Nowadays, however, thanks to uupercaine, spinal anal- 

ft anv level ^mLnso/n^ f blood-pressure can be Maintained 

In Zr 2 OOoMSerat St N T"r adrenahne drip. Headache does occur sometimes. 
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For upper abdominal analgesia I use the heavy percaine 1*8 c.c. expanded to -2' c.c. 
with C.S.F. injected intrathecally in the 2nd or 3rd lumbar interspace. The patient is 
placed in a 5 degree Trendelenburg position for five minutes. In lower abdominal sur- 
gery the full Trendelenburg position is not to be used under fifteen minutes, by -which 
time the ansesihetic is safely fixed. 

The^ adrenaline drip consists of 1 in 250,000 adrenaline in normal saline which is 
administered intravenously. It is advisable to add the adrenaline to the saline after 
having got the drip going, and to bubble some CO.j through the saline before use. 
Hospital saline tends to cause the adrenaline to .become oxidized as shown by a pink colour 
and failure to keep the blood-pressure rajsed. The acidifying of the saline by the CO. 
prevents this. Vacoliter and sterivac saline, on the other hand, do not cause-" this 
adrenaline breakdown. The average rate of drip required is some 50 or 60 per minute. 
The drip is continued post-operatively until the patient’s own blood-pressure control 
mechanism returns to normal function. This latter point in technique is important. 

Intraveiious pentothal has revolutionized anmsthesia. Full abdominal relaxation can 
be obtained with it, and it is possible to perform major abdominal operations under con- 
tinuous pentothal. I have used it for a partial gastrectomy. The patient was frail, and 
did not require more than 1 g. during the whole operation of 1 to 1 54 hours. On the 
other hand, I would not use it on the tough soldier because he would need too much 
pentothal in too short a time. I personally always use omnopon and scopolamine 1/3 gr. 
and 1/150 gr., 1 hour pre-operatively when pentothal is to be used (except for urinary 
patients when the scopolamine is omitted). 

Abdominal field block in combination with g.as-oxygen or pentothal I have found 
excellent, provided the surgeon is careful and gentle of touch. Posterior intercohal 
block combined with splanchnic block will be dealt with by Dr. Baker. Personally, I 
thinik that if a splanchnic block is to be used one might just as well use a spinal, as 
the blood-pressure fall is the same. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that tve have many methods of anwsthesia from 
which to choose, and I would like to enumerate now some of the factors that influence 
our choice: 

(1) The operation to be performed . — Obviously a chronic appendix can be removed 
quite easily with a minimum of anajsthesia. On the other hand, a perineo-abdominal 
excision of the rectum or a partial gastrectomy require full relaxation. Intimately re- 
lated to the operation to be performed is — 


(2) The condition of the pnrient.— The build (fat or thin), h.abits (drink and tobacco) 
and condition of the pulmonary and cardiovascular systems all influence our choice.' 

(3) Thirdly, the time factor is important. The longer a patient is under anwsthesia 
the more likely is he to have unpleasant post-operative complications. I have already 
mentioned the blood-pressure fall with deep ether anaisthesia. 

(4) The likelihood of shock . — Spinal analgc.sia will prevent the shock which occurs as 
a result of surgical trauma, by blocking pain stimuli. 


(5) Geographical considerations tend to influence our choice also. We cannot expect 
to find all those refinements in remote districts which are to be found in the cities and 
towns. It may well be that the anesthetist in that remote district mav be quite an fait 
with ether, but not have had much practice with cyclopropane and field' blocks &c Thi.s 
will not matter very much if the patient is reasonably fit, but if he be frail .and a poor 
risk he should be given every chance of obtaining the best, for it may mean life or 
deatli. I am one of those people who do not like patients conscious while they are havino- 
a major abdominal operation, I should not like it myself and, therefore, I do not inflict 
it on others. Therefore, whatever inethod is chosen, unconsciousness is a sine qua non. 
In fairness to Dr, Baker, I must admit that when I saw Dr. James at work giving omnopon 
intravenously, the patient remarked ^"Doctor I have been wanting to feel like this 
for years”, and showed no signs of mental stress while the operation was in progres.s. 

In the choice of anesthetic then we have to consider the induction, maintenance and 
nrnvision of relaxation. I prefer intravenous pentothal for the induction of iincon, 
mess as a general rule. One of the contra-indications to pentothal (and there .are 
S is sSd w bl severe liy^r damage.^ Personally I have used it L three cases of cirrhosi! 


f the liver and I found these patients burnt it away more quickly than the normal 
r “ T keen the patient asleep with gas-oxvgen, if a spinal or mterco-stal or field block 
I ke P ^jj^er hand, there are those who prefer a combination of pentothal 

“Vl mixture of cyclopropane and continuous pentothal for maintcn.-ince of 
t preference for lower abdominal surgery such as pcrinco-abdominai 


is to be used. 


patient 

IS to be 
;> iuction 

relaxation. Mv onn 
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excision of the rectum, is pentothal induction, heavy percaine spinal for relaxation, and 
gas-oxygen to maintain unconsciousness. For upper abdominal surgery such as chole- 
cystectomy or partial gastrectomy I prefer pentothal induction followed by cyclopropane. 

I use a high spinal on occasions, and 1 use intercostal block, but my impression is that 
patients seem fitter the next day after cyclopropane. If I myself were about to undergo 
any of the above-mentioned operations, the technique I have outlined is what I would 
prefer. 

In acute intestinal obstruction the choice of anaesthesia depends upon whether the 
patient is vomiting severely and whether he is in good or poor shape. If the patient be 
vomiting, a Ryle’s tube passed before operation is essential, for then the stomach can 
be emptied and the risk of the patient drowning in his own fluids is removed. If the 
-patient is in good shape a medium spinal with preliminary pentothal may be used. Even 
so, instead of the spinal, an abdominal field block may be given .together with intravenous 
continuous pentothal. I do not recommend pentothal for the desperate venture. The 
patient who has become obstructed following an abdominal operation is more easy to 
relax than the average healthy adult. He lacks the vital force or energy of the latter. 
Consequently, an abdominal field block combined with a minimal quantity of con- 
tinuous intravenous pentothal carefully given will prove adequate. 

Lastly, a word about post-operative pulmonary complications — bronchitis, pneumonia - 
and atelectasis. Pulmonary sequelae occur whatever type of' anaesthetic is used,- and I 
do not believe they are wholly due to the anKsthetic. They are more frequent in upper 
abdominal surgery than in lower abdominal surgery, and occur more frequently in 
the winter months than in the summer. Attention to oral sepsis, post-operative inha- 
lation of CO, and O,, breathing exercises and an expectorant cough mixture will go far to 
minimize these distressing complications. 

A sense of proportion is vital. You do not need a spinal analgesic plus pentothal and 
gas-oxygen to remove an appendix. Though I still use ether, I use it very much less than 
I did. Students, too, have to be taught 1 - 

's to put the patient to sleep comfortably, to give adequate relaxation with 
as little disturbance of the physiological processes as possible, and to minimize unplea- 
sant post-operative sequela; and complications. 


r. A. H. L. Baker : This paper presents an interim report of upper and mid-abdominal 
regional analgesia induced by means of posterior intercostal and splanchnic blocks. The 
method used follow that des'cribed by Dr. Norman R. James in his book 
egional Analgesia for Intra-abdominal Surgerv”. The work has been done during the 
past eig teen months at the West Middlesex County Hospital. 

is made to Dr. James for his help and encouragement. Though the 
nmue seemed at first laborious by comparison with the speed of induction in general 
anaesthesia, experience has proved its value. 


nt mjections are made at points four fingerbreadths from the mid-line 

WppVq method is used for the splanchnic block. Paravertebral lumbar 

, sometimes be needed as' well. A subcutaneous wheal is raised in the 
posed line of incision. 


pro- 


ijpsia '?®^i'®caine hydrochloride (syn. anethaine, decicain, pontocaine) gives anal- 

toviV “P three hours. Compared with procaine it is 4-5 times more 

nremrpd ^ iO equally effective and longer lasting. 300-400 c.c. are usually 

prepared and 0-a c.c. (1 ampoule) 1 : 1.000 adrenaline is added. 

technique relies on a dilute solution being injected near the 
nladno- nf •, *^*^*1^ to reach its goal by diffusion rather than the accurate 

and tnvtp • ^tnount of a strong solution. Painful pariesthesiae are thus avoided 

and toxic absorption minimized. 

but noor'risks'^nn'd^'i^f"?^ 1:1,000 for intercostal and 1:2,000 for splanchnic blocks. 
For these srvl„de subjects may find this too toxic and require weaker solutions, 

have been fni.nd 1:3,000 for intercostal and 1:6,000 for splanchnic block 

uave been found effective but only up to one and a half hours. 

did ^ot'eive Tnnt' shorter action of weaker solutions. Procaine was tried but 
.6 g enough analgesia in most cases. 
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The review covers 219 cases classified as follows: — 


For partial gastrectomy, both ulcer and carcinoma . . . . , , 104 

For cholecystectomy and operations on the biliary tract ... 37 

For' gastro-enterostomy ' ]2 

For intestinal obstruction, chronic and acute . . . . 23 

For perforated peptic ulcer ■' 14 

For operations on the kidney by extraperitoneal approach .. 6 

For laparotomy . . ]3 . 

For miscellaneous causes . . . . . ! " . ! [ | ’ 10 - 


Aclvantages . — Muscular relaxation is perfect. Intra-abdominal pressure is negative. 
Intestines contract and fall hack into the abdomen. Diaphragmatic movement is quiet 
and even. Bleeding is minimal. 

These are most appreciated in high abdominal surgery such as partial gastrectomy. In 
acute intestinal obstruction and suture of perforated peptic ulcer, the operations are 
more easily and speedily performed than with even a good general anesthetic; post- 
operative complications, pulmonary in particular, are much less. The more dilute 
solutions have been found adequate, and even preferable, in such cases. Patients with 
perforated peptic ulcer appreciate the earlier relief of abdominal pain if the splanchnic 
injection is made first. The intercostal blocks are then better tolerated. 

Supplementary general anxstliesia . — Light anaesthesia is not always entirely control- 
lable over long periods and restlessness, cougjiing and retching have been experienced 
to the surgeon’s discomfort. Deeper antesthesia may then be necessary, largely neutra- 
lizing the advantages of the regional. 

Sedation by injections of omnopon (pantopon) gr. 1 /3 is preferable. Pre-operatively 
this is given hypodermically one hour before operation and repeated three-quarters of 
an hour later in robust patients. Further doses by the intravenous route may be given 
during operation but care must be taken to avoid overdosage. A total of omnopon 
gr. ii has been well tolerated in a few cases. Hyoscine gr. 1/150 given pre-operatively 
tends to cause restlessness and has been given up. 

During a long operation, it is important to support the lumbar region with a small 
pillow and to keejr the limbs comfortable. The mouth should be kept moist and tepid 
sponging of face, neck and arms is comforting in a hot operating theatre. 

Oxygen, given continuously by B.L.B, mask or other suitable apparatus, helps to 
maintain a good general condition. 

The blood -pressure is sometimes found to fall, d ue to the splanchnic block. If it 
drops below 80 mm.Hg systolic, intravenous injections of ephedrine (gr. )4-I) may 
be used to raise it again; maintenance at approximately 100 mm. systolic and 70 mm. 
diastolic is satisfactory. This all may be largely prevented by giving intramuscidar 
ephedrine before the block. 

Traction on the oesophagus often causes transient nausea. 

After operation, the patient is placed semi-recumbent in bed for two hours and then 
in Fowler’s position. A small cup of sweetened weak tea is often acceptable and of 
good psychological value if surgically permissible. Oxygen therapy is maintained for 
at least forty-eight hours, combined with regular breathing exercises and coughing up 
of secretions under supervision of the ward staff; this minimizes risk of chest complica- 
tions. 

Although some patients dislike the idea of remaining conscious during operations, the 
majority, if well looked after, tolerate regional analgesia well, and are pleased with the 
results and at being spared recovery from general ana:sthesia. The ability of the patients 
to control their own airways at once on return to the ward is a great advantage in the 
present shortage of nursing staff. 

Local Anaesthesia 


R/fr Harold Dodd demonstrated three essentials of a technique of local anaisthesia 
.hicb he had used since 1937 with consistent satisfaction. 

' j?;: 5.c.c, .f 

5-c.c^ „ permits a delicacy of touch from which it is possible 
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to estimate die tissues which are penetrated. The needle is the ordinary No. 15 to 17 
hypodermic. 

Anesthetic materials used — 

Novocain w 1% Immediately 

Duration: 40-60 minutes 
Toxicity ; Nil 

Amethocaine 1 : 1,000 Act's: In 5 minutes 

Duration: l‘/^-2yi hours 
Toxicity; Slight 

Nupercaine 1:1,500-2,000 Acts: 10-15 minutes. 

Duration: 2-4 hours 
To.xicicy : Fair in this dilution 

Adrenaline 1:1,000 ...' One or two minims per oz. 

added after sterilizing, as it 
is destroyed ' hy boiling; 

'/z minim per oz. for opera- 
tions on the neck 

Sterilization.— All by boiling or autoclave. 

Gross amounts usable . — All 200 c.c. with safety and same volume again, after 10 
minutes. 

The injection . — The injection is a combination of regional field block plus direct 
infiltration into the area of the operation. The regional field block is made. again with 
the hypodermic needles, 6-7 c.c. per puncture. The needle is entered in the mid-axillary 
line opposite the umbilicus and is gradually thrust in hard, up to its shoulder. This 
infiltrates the Xlth nerve. There is no danger of perforating peritoneum because here 
this membrane is singularly mobile and is readily lifted by the stream of ansesthetic. 
The needle is then all but withdrawn and reinserted, pointing along to the undersurface 
of the costal margin, again thrusting the needle hard to its shoulder. This infiltrates 
the Xth nerve. Again the needle is all but withdrawn and reinserted this time hard in 
the direction of the pubic spine. This blocks the Xllth nerve. For both upper and lower 
injections care is taken to advance the needle slowly to avoid it snapping off by the 
shoulder by forcible contact at the costal margin or the iliac crest. Direct local infiltra- 
tion is made in the line of the incision. 3 c.c. are placed under the skin raising the 
pig-skin wheal and 3 c.c. vertically down passing through the full thickness of the abdo- 
minal wall. 

When the abdomen is opened, the liver is retracted by a Pannett’s elevator and with 
a lumbar puncture needle on the syringe an injection of 40 to 50 c.c. is made at the 
upper border of the pancreas in the middle line, the index finger of the left hand press- 
ing the aorta to the left and the inferior vena cava to the right. Suction is exercised 
on the syringe before making the injection, to be sure the needle has not entered a 
large vessel. 

A supplementary anesthetic is necessary for the exploration of the abdomen and 
the open ether sleep has been found best for this. It is'safer than pentothal and superior 
to gas and oxygen. Clc.sed anesthesia has the effect of tightening up the abdominal 
musculature. It has not been possible to explore the abdomen adequately and painlessly 
by the local anaesthesia alone. Open ether sleep means that no gag, air-way or tongue 
forceps are used. It is discontinued after the exploration. The method has robbed 
upper abdominal operations of all problems of tension in the abdominal musculature and 
between surgeon and anaesthetist. 

Mr. W. Etherington-Wilson : Since I introduced my technique here in 1934, an e.xtended 
experience of controlled block in 1,600 cases still suggests that spinal analgesia deserves 
more notice, more study, more sorting out of methods and a realization everywhere that 
slap-dash qualification has no place in this subject. American medical officers have 
remarked that spinal block must-be unpopular in England as they had been unable to 
see it in use. This combined meeting is the right place to stre.ss the absolute necessity of 
the very greatest sympathy, appreciation, knowledge and co-operation of surgeon and 
anesthetist: an excellent example of a situation requiring team work, for the applica- 
tion extends to all present in the operating theatre. 

. Tbc technique used must be controllable. The only possible definition of such control 
IS a method which is adaptable in the simplest wav, for hitting off any required nerve 
segment level, approximately or accurately. Intelligent care for all the finer..details 
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of the art and an insistence on the full complement of apparatus to hand, are necessary 
supplements. 

Simple though any technique which has proved it.s worth may appear, it is still vital 
that absolute attention to detail must be given. Hurried modifications . are all too 
common, often undesirable and some criticisms utterly stupid. Since the introduction 
of the timed vertical ascent of a hypobaric solution ten years ago at the Royal Society 
of Medicine and, shortly after, in Canada and the U.S. A., .greater experience has not 
led to any fundamental changes. It would be out, of place here to detail such advances 
or alterations. I use spinocaine in addition to the two .solutions of nupercaine (1:1,500 
and 1 ; 2,000} which I use in adults. In a small series of abdominal cases in babies 1 
have used nupercaine 1:2,500, a solution prepared in 1935, and I have come to the 
conclusion that spinal analgesia has a useful place in young subjects. 

Many years ago, the measurements of the back lengths led to the discarding of guess- 
work with regard to dosage and timing in all cases. The simple formula below has 
proved its worth. Only one measurement is required, that of the high spinal tun, from 
the space used {lumbar 3 or 4) to the dth thoracic spine. Anatomically, a low spinal block 
is approximately half this distance (12 T, i L. segment-s). A medium block is three- 
quarters of this length (9-10 thoracic segments). Intermediate levels are often 
required between these better known levels. The 7th cervical vertebra in an adult of 
average height is four inches distant from the 4th thoracic spine and for ease of measure- 
ment in some cases, especially the adipose, the prominent spine is used entirely and 
four inches deducted. Any idea of smaller doses for women is ridiculous; many women 
have longer backs than men and a child of 13 years may have an adult back mpsurem^t. 
From experience and tests, nupercaine solutions {s,g. 1-003) travels to the high level at 
an overall race of 5 seconds to the inch (using 13-14 c.c. nupercaine). 2 c.c. spinoaine 
(s,g, less than I) travels the same distance at an average rate of 2 seconds to the inch. 
Such dosage, for simplicity, is used for all cases — high, mid or low. Modifications of these 
doses and timing are only suggested to those well experienced in the technique. Tuning 
commences at the same moment the solution is being introduced. The nupercaine 
syringe must be emptied within 15 seconds. Suppose the back measurements to be 
15 inches: — 

Adult dosage: 

4th thoracic sp. to 4th lumbar sp. = 15 in. (19 in. to 7th C. sp.). 

High spinal = 15 x 5_ = 75 seconds j Using 13-14 c.c. 

Medium spinal = -)4 seconds v nupercaine 

Low spinal = of 7-5 = 37 seconds 1 (s.g. 1-003) 

For spinocaine (2 c.c.) use multiple 2 = 30, 22 and 15 seconds for each level. 
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Prognosis of Peripheral Nerve Injuries 

By J. St.C. Elkixgtox, M.D. 

IXTRODUCTIOX 

My remarks are based upon impressions gained during the last four years in examining 
patients in a Centre for peripheral nerve injuries set up by the ^linistry of Health. 
These cases now number well over 1,000. I examine all of them soon after admission 
and, in many cases, at intervals during their stay in hospital. After discharge the patients 
return for review every three months for the first year, twice during the second year, and 
again at the end of the third year. This method gives good opjtortunity for following 
the progress of cases and, on the whole, the follow-up arrangements made through the 
Ministry of Pensions and the Services have proved very satisfactory. 

In dealing with a subject in which there are so many independent variables, figures are 
apt to give an unjustified appearance of precision and finality and to prove a less valuable 
guide to prognosis than the impression left by' the examination’ of a large number of 
cases. 

The cases admitted to the Centre include lesions of widely differing severity and causa- 
tion, from simple contusion at one extreme to complete anatomical severance at the 
other. Between such extremes a great difference in prognosis is naturally to be expected 
and I shall confine my remarks to an examination of the results in those cases where the 
nerve has been completely divided in the initial injury, or in which the damage was 
sufficiently severe to require a complete division and suture at the time of operation : that 
is to say to the results of secondary nerve suture. As regards the prognosis in incomplete 
lesions, whether due to contusion of the nerve or to penetration of its structure without 
complete division, I have on the whole been impressed by the remarkable e.xtent to which 
such a nerve may recover of its own accord; the spontaneous recovery of an injured nerve 
is often as surprising and gratifying as that of a sutured nerve is disappointing. Further, 
it is proper to distinguish clearly between recovery of function in an injured peripheral 
nerve, and the recovery of function in the part innervated by it, and these two aspects of 
the problem will be considered separatelv. 

F.rCTORS IxtxuExcixc Recoverv IN' .V Divided PERipiiER.vt. Nerve 
A nyone who has examined a large number of peripheral nerve injuries over a period 
of time cannot but have been impressed by the very great variety in the ultimate result 
and it will serve as a useful point of departure to describe what may be considered to be 
the normal expectation of recovery in the individual nerves most commonly injured, when 
they have been sutured under favourable conditions. We can then consider additional 
factors which may influence the average result either favourably or unfavourably. 

Radial nerve . — The radial nerve is by common consent in a class apart and the results of 
suture of this nerve are incomparnblv better than those of any' other. In an uncompli- 
cated suture of the radial nerve trunk in the arm one can safely predict a satisfactory 
Auc. — N eur. 1 
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nf ^ function m all the muscles innervated by, it, including the tliree long extensors 

f. II f Jf true that the muscles do not, in the majority of cases, recover their 

full foimer strength so that there may be a considerable residual disability in the case 
tnanual workers; but for those who are not called upon to exercise great muscular 
s reng h, the results are extremely satisfactory. It is an unfortunate fact that the anatomical 
airangements of the radial nerve in its distal part make suture at that level difficult, and 
01 this reason the prognosis of injuries to its important dorsal interosseus branch ate 
poor compared with those of the main trunk. Hoivever, the results of radial nerve suture 
are such that CTeiy effort should always be made to secure end-to-end reunion of this 
nerve betore other procedures, such as tendon transplants, are embarked upon, however 
satisfactory these may be in themselves. • 

Ulnar nerve. At the other- end of the scale in the upper limb is the ulnar nerve, where 
the results of suture are on the whole extremely disappointing. This is the riiore surpris- 
ing as the nerve pursues a superficial course, is readily accessible and is often severed in 
injuries which cause minimal damage to surrounding tissue and little loss of continuity 
in the nerve. Following suture of the nerve in the arm it is usual to see good recovery 
of movement in the fle.xor carpi ulnaris and the portion of the flexor profundus destined 
for the little finger, together with recovery of sensibility to oin-prick and extremes of 
temperature in the ulnar cutaneous-area, and' occasionally recovery of sensibility to toucli. 
But very rarely indeed does one see any effective recovery of voluntary movement in the 
ulnar intrinsic muscles of the hand. ’ This is equally true of lesions of the ulnar nerve 
in the forearm or at the wrist; and as the innervation of the intrinsic muscles reprMenis 
the principal contribution of the ulnar nerve to function, the permanent disability is 
considerable. . ' 

Median nerve . — Intermediate between the radial and ulnar nerves is the median. . This 
is less frequently divided without associated tissue damage than is the ulnar, and yet the 
functional results of suture are more satisfactory. In lesions in the arm it is usual to see 
a good recovery in pronator teres, flexor sublimis and profundus and even flexor longus 
pollicis. The median intrinsic muscles of the thumb, like the ulnar intrinsics, seldom 
make a satisfactory recovery, hut in their case the functional disability is slight. On the 
sensory side, recovery of crude sensation to pain and temperature is the rule and in a 
considerable number of cases there is some recoveiy of sensibility to light touch. In a 
small minority this proceeds to a point where the lightest stimulus is appreciated and in . 
these compass-point discrimination at 1 cm. or even >4 cm. may become accurate in the 
affected finger tips. The principal contribution of the median nerve being its innervation 
of the forearm muscles and in the provision of a considerable portion of the sensation 
of the hand, the practical result is dius fairly satisfactory. • 

Sciatic trank . — In the lower limb the three principal lesions encountered are those of 
the sciatic trunk in the thigh and of its terminal branches, eitiicr in the popliteal space or 
in the leg. Lesions of the sciatic trunk often lend themselves to satisfactory suture, but 
the results seldom justify the surgeon’s hopes or the patient’s expectations. It is usual to 
see reasonable recovery of voluntary power in the gastrocnemius and soleus and often 
some in tibialis posterior. These muscles together provide fair plantar flexion at tire, 
ankle although with an abnormal inversion of the foot. Recovery in the flexors of the 
toes is very exceptional and I do not remember having ever seen any in the intrinsic 
muscles of the foot. The muscles innervated by the peroneal nerve are even more dis- 
appointing. In the majority of cases no recovery at all occurs; but in some weak contrac- 
tion appears in tibialis anterior and the peronei and even occasionally in the dorsiflexors 
of the toes. The combined action of these muscles, however, is seldom sufficient to dorsi- 
fle.x the foot against the action of gravity and so does not enable the patient to dispense 
with a toe-elevating device. On the sensory side there is commonly recovery of crude 
sensation to pin-prick and temperature in the distribution of the sciatic nerve including 
the sole, which serves to protect the foot to some extent from blisters and other injuries, 
but often at the price of a good deal of spontaneous discomfort and of aching after 
exertion Tire foot remains an inefficient instrument. The arches become depressed 
and callosities develop under the metatarsal heads and readily give rise to infected corns 

and Lesions of the terminal branches of the sciatic give results in their 

i f comparable with those of the sciatic trunk. Tlie poor results of 

respective a . ^ disappointing owing to the superficial position of the nerve 

peroneal it is divided widi little surrounding damage. .A fair 

and the frequency ^ muscles of the anterior and lateral 

“ ’■ ' " “i'" 

ahv useful recovery of function. 
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Tibial nerve. — In the case of the tihial nerve the return of crude sensibility in the sole 
can be expected, but muscular recovery seldom proceeds beyond the proximal muscles 
of the calf. . - . 

Generalizations. — From these observations it is permissible to make two generaliza- 
tions ; — ' • ■ 

(1) That the smaller the muscle and the more delicate its function the less likely it 
is to make a satisfactory, functional recovery after a period of denervation. This is in 
conformity with the relative recovery of function seen after lesions or injuries to the 
central nervous system. It might be suggested that the important factor is merely the 
distance which the new fibres have to grow, since the small muscles with delicate functions 
are, in fact, those situated in the periphery of the limb. Against this interpretation, liow. 
ever, is the fact that the prognosis seems to be no better when the nerve is divided 
distaily, as for example in lesions of the ulnar nerve at the wrist; and again the distance 
does not seem to interfere, with the restoration of sensory function, in the distal area, 
anything approaching complete restoration, nevertheless it represents an improvement 
progress seems to be little influenced by the distance they have to travel. 

(2) That on the whole, from a functional point of view, sensory recovery is more 
reliable and more satisfactory than motor recovery and although it seldopi proceeds to 
anything approaching complete restoration, nevertheless it represents an improvement 
which in most cases, in itself, justifies the suture of a mixed nerve. 

• 

C0XS1DER.\TI0X OF F.VCTORS MODIFYING THE AVER.ICE PROGNOSIS 
IN CO.NEMON PeRIPHER-VL NeRVE INJURIES 

(1) Nature of Wound. — Unfortunately many peripheral nerve injuries are not clean 
surgical divisions but are complicated by heavily infected compound fractures, by severe 
destruction of the soft tissues, or by’ considerable loss in continuity of the nerve itself. 
All these factors affect very adversely the progno.sis in nerve suture. The presence of a 
large amount of scar tissue or the loss of the normal muscular bed in which the nerve 
lies, greatly decreases the prospect of recovery. Even more so does loss of continuity in 
the nerve itself, necessitadng complicated manoeuvres and extensive dissections to enable 
the ends to be approximated. One bas seen many ingenious surgical procedures adopted 
to overcome this gap, but my impression is that the more they are necessary, the less 
are they worth while. 

(2) Date of suture. — ^The period of time elapsing between division and secondary 
suture of a nerve is a factor which might be expected to have an important influence 
on the final outcome. It has been our practice to allow the minimum of three months 
to elapse between complete healing of the wound and an attempt at suture. This rule 
has been observed to avoid any possibility of operating on infected tissue. In many 
cases the interval has, in fact, been longer for patients may have travelled for many 
months before arriving at the Centre, and since they are often admitted in fairly large 
groups a surgical bottleneck is apt to be created which has tended to prolong the 
period before suture. On only one occasion has sepsis been encountered which suggests that 
on the whole we have been more conservative than is necessary on this account. If it could 
be shown that cases do better with earlier suture the fear of sepsis should not delay opera- 
tion in the future as long as it has done in the past. On this point I have little information, 
but in the earlier years of the war when cases were fewer and surgeons’ knives were 
sharper, some cases were operated on considerably earlier. Again, cases turn up from 
time to time which have been sutured elsewhere within a shorter time of their injury, 
and I have the impression that the results have been more favourable than the average. 

(3) Individual factors. — It, is reasonable to suppose that in nerve regeneration as with 
any other process of healing, individuals may vary : but of the factors responsible for 
this variation only one will be mentioned, namely the age of the patient. Our Cases 
have included a number of air-raid and other injuries in children under the age of 15 
and a good many Service cases under the age of 20. They have left the strong impression 
that, other things being equal, the younger the patient, the better the oudook. Vice 
versa the prospects of recovery in elderly people are extremely poor, and one doubts 
whether suture of peripheral nerves is of real value after the age of 50. 

In examining our results it is very striking how often in the cases which do better than 
the average one finds one or both of these factors — a youthful patient or an early . suture. 

factor in prognosis which a physician can only mention with 
some diftidencc IS the surgeoi , -rformi.’ig the operation. Naturally, working at one 
centre, one has had the grertes >;tunity of observing the results of 'one surgical team. 
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recovery of function in all the muscles innervated by it, including the tiiree long extensots 
of the thumb. It is true that the muscles do not, in the majority of cases, recover their 
full former strength so that there may be a considerable residual disability in the case 
of heavy manual workers; but for those who are not called upon to exercise great muscular 
strength, the results are extremely ptisfactory. It is an unfortunate fact that the anatomical 
arrangements of the radial nerve in its distal part make suture at that level difficult, anti 
for this reason the prognosis of injuries to its important dorsal interosseus brandt are 
poor compared with those of the main trunk. However, the residts of radial nerve suture 
are such that every effort should always be made to secure end-to-end reunion of this 
nerve before other procedures, such as tendon transplants, are embarked upon, however 
satisfactory these may be in themselves. • 

Ulnar nerve . — At the othei-eiid of the scale in the upper limb is the ulnar nerve, where 
the results of suture are on the whole extremely disappointing. This is the more surpris- 
ing as the nerve pursues a superftcial course, is readily accessible and is often severed in 
injuries ivhich cause minimal damage to surrounding tissue and little loss of continuity 
in the nerve. Following suture of the nerve in the arm it is usual to see good recovery 
of movement in the flexor carpi ulnaris and the portion of the flexor profuttdus destined 
for the little finger, together with recovery of sensibility to pin-prick and extremes of 
temperature in the ulnar cutaneous area, and occasionally recovery of sensibility to touch. 
But very rarely indeed does one see any effective recovery of voluntary movement in the 
ulnar intrinsic muscles of the hand. ' This is equally true of lesions of the ulnar nerve 
in the forearm or at the wrist; and as the innervation of the intrinsic muscles represents 
the principal contribution of the ulnar nerve to function, the permanent disability' is 
considerable. , ’ 

Median nerve . — Intermediate between the radial and ulnar nerves is the median. This 
is less frequently divided without associated tissue damage than is the ulnar, and yec the 
functional results of suture are more satisfactory. In lesions in the arm it is usual to see 
a good recovery in pronator teres, flexor sublimi.s and profundus and even_ flexor longus 
pollicis. The median intrinsic muscles of the thumb, like the ulnar intrinsics, seldom 
make a satisfactory recovery, but in their case the functional disability is slight. On the 
sensory side, recovery of crude sensation to pain and temperature is the rule and m a 
considerable number of cases there is some recovery of sensibility to light much. In a 
small minority this proceeds to a point where the lightest stimulus is appreciated and in 
these compdss-point discrimination at 1 cm. or even yi cm. may become accurate in the 
affected finger tips. The principal contribution of the median nerve being its innervation 
at the forearm muscles and in the provision of a considerable portion of the sensation 
of the hand, the practical result is thus fairly satisfactory. 

Sciatic trunk . — In the lower limb the three principal lesions encountered are those of 
the sciatic trunk in the thigh and of its terminal branches, cither in the popliteal space or 
in the leg. Lesions of the sciatic trunk often lend themselves to satisfactory suture, bin 
the results seldom justify the surgeon’s hopes or the patient’s expectations. It is usual to 
see reasonable recovery of voluntary power in the gastrocnemius and soleus and often 
some in tibialis posterior. These muscles togetlier provide fair plantar flexion at the , 
ankle although with an abnormal inversion of the foot. Recoverv in the flexors of the 
toes is very exceptional and I do not remember having ever seen any in the intrinsic 
muscles of the foot. The muscles innervated by the peroneal nerve are even mare dis- 
appointing. In the majority of cases no recovery at all occurs; but in some weak contrac- 
tion appears in tibialis anterior and the peronei and even occasionally in the dorsiflexors 
of the toes. The combined action of these muscles, however, is seldom suflicienc to dorsi- 
flex the foot against the action of gravity and so does not enable the patient to dispense 
with a toe-elerating device. On the sensory side there is commonly recovery of crude 
sensation to pin-prick and temperature in the distribution of the sciatic nerve including 
fh sole whicli serves to protect the foot to some extent from blisters and other injuries. 

1 ^ fren at the pricc of a good deal of spontaneous discomfort and of aching after 
but ott ‘ r remains an inefficient instrument. The arches become depressed 

and^cSlosities develop under the metatarsal heads and readily give rise to infected corns 
and ulcers. 


Peroneal '’ff ffiiidmrahle with those of the sciatic trunk. Tlie poor results c 
respective areas ' ^ disappointing owing to the superficial position of ‘ke ncry 


lesions of the terminal branches of the sciatic give results in their 

... _c •m-.A itnnr rrstilf,- 


Xlie poor results of 
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tibial compartments remain totally inactive, 
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suture or simple neurolysis was carried out. All cases of officers and Naval and R.A.F. 
personnel have been excluded so that the results apply' solely' to the N.C.O.s and men 
in the Army. 

There were altogether H3 such cases. Of these 125 were invalided out of the Army 
from hospital. 18, of whom 14 were ulnars, were returned to duty in a longer category 
and of these a further 3 were placed in Cat. E during the ensuing year. It thus appears 
that a soldier or N.C.O. having a peripheral nerve injury sufficiently serious to require 
exploration has just over a 10% chance of being of further service to the Army in a 
lower category. This is a point which may be of some value in reaching an early 
decision as to disposal. 

Su.M.M.VRy 

It may seem that I have painted a rather sombre picture, particularly when we remember 
the opening words of the report of the Medical Research Council of 1920 on the subject 
of peripheral nerve injuries: — 

“■Most cases of injury to the peripheral nervous system make a good recovery,' 
provided that treatment is carried out systematically and over a long period of 
time” 

but I suggest we have been inclined to expect- too much. We are apt to regard a peri- 
pheral nerve as a simple structure, perhaps from comparing it unconsciously with the 
central nervous system in all its complexity; but, in fact, a peripheral nerve is by no 
means a simple structure and if the results of nerve suture were compared with those 
of suture of the divided ureter or bile-duct or perhaps to the attempts at repair of an 
injured joint, the results might appear less unfavourable. One must accept the fact that 
there are degrees of injury to specialized tissue which nature is incapable of repairing, 
and our wonderment should lie not in the fact that so many cases do so badly but that 
any do so well. 


The Effect of Delay on the Success of Nerve Suture 
By J. Z. Young, M.A. 

(Dept, of Zoology anti Comparative Anatomy, Oxford) 

There is abundant evidence that some degree of recovery can take place after a nerve 
has been sutured at long periods after injury. Perhaps because, of this fact there has 
been a feeling that there is no great harm in waiting before operating on an injured 
nerve. The majority of cases, in this war as in the last, have been operated after- 
considerable delay, probably usually after more than six months. There are possible 
advantages to be obtained by waiting to repair a nerve in the hope of spontaneous 
recovery and to allow other tissues to heal, but w-e shall only be justified in delaying if 
it can be shown that the degree of recovery is equally satisfactory whatever the time of 
denervation. If we examine the various stages of recovery, however, we find reason to 
suppose that several of the processes which produce a full functional regeneration become 
much less active during the atrophy of denervation. 

The actual power of outgrowth of nerve fibres from the central stump, the vis a ter"o 
of Held remains little diminished even in a stump left unsutured more than a veltr 
(Holmes and Young, 1942). According to our present ideas the putting out of new fibres 
is essentially a process of flowing of axoplasm from the tubes of the central stump, and 
there is no special reason to think that this power of flow would diminish with time. 

The union between the apposed nerve stumps is made chiefly by the activity of the 
o'et from the peripheral stump. Abercrombie and 'lohnson 
(1942) have measured this power of wandering in stumps left to atrophy for various 
periods. They confirm Ingebrigsten (1916) in finding that Schwann cells do not migrate 
out from a piece of normal nerve explanted in vitro, but that in a severed nerve the 
power of movement mcreases rapidly from about the fourth day, reaching a maximum 
.after the end of the third week and thereafter declining, at first rapidly, later more slowly. 
From these facts it is reasonable -.o expect that nerve suture may be inost successful whe'ii 
performed some two or three w ^ -ks r after injury. Holmes and Young (1942) found 
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but the junior personnel has varied considerably from time to time. Further, the system 
of folloiv-up on a regional basis has allowed one to observe comparable results from other 
peripheral nerve centres, and, since the repatriation of prisoners of war, quite a number 
of cases have been .seen whose nerves were sutured fay our own R.A.M.C. officers, or by 
Belgian, French or German surgeons. So far no significant difference has been detected. 
From the physician’s point of view this is satisfactory for it enables him to remain aloof 
from the discussion as to whether peripheral nerve injuries are properly the province of 
the orthopaedic surgeon, the neuro-surgeon or the general surgeon! The important 
point is that anyone chosen to do this work should be richly endowed with patience, 
and should have a lively interest in the case as a whole as well as in his nerve injuiy. 
This is a point which might well be borne in mind should it ever again be necessary to 
provide for the treatment of a large number of cases of this kind. 

Prognosis .vs uEcauos the Function of the Part Inner v.vted 

The distinction between the recovery of function in a nerve and the recovery of function 
in the part innervated by it is important and we do well to remember that a peri- 
pheral nerve is a means to an end and not an end in itself. The function of the parts 
innervated by a peripheral nerve is essentially dependent upon mobility, and if mobility 
is lost beyond restoration no amount of recovery in a periplieral nerve ivill be of service 
to the patient, however gratifying it may be to his doctor. The prime object in the 
treatment of peripheral nerve injuries is therefore the prijservniion throughout of the 
most complete possible degree of mobility of every part of the limb affected, and mobility 
is more easilw’p^''^®®*'''®d than it is recovered if once it is lost. Of the factors predisposing 
towards immobility perhaps the most common and important is splintage. It is obvious 
that in many limb injuries splintage is indispensable in the treatment of the associated 
injuries but the fewer splints that are used the better as far ns the peripheral nerve 
injury is concerned. A case can be made out for the use of a short cock-up splint at 
the vvrist in radial palsies, or a dorsiflexion splint for the ankle in sciatic and peroneal 
palsies and for shoulder abduction splints in paralyses of the deltoid: but even these, 
riiould not be worn continuously. No splint should interfere with the full range ot 
passive movements of the fingers and toe.s, which should be moved both activeN and 
passively as much as possible frona the outset. Where combined injuries of the bones 
and peripheral nerves necessitate splintage, the immobility should be reduced to the 
minimum that is essential for the treatment of the bony condition. The other factor 
making for immobility is undoubtedly pain, and it is particularly in severe lacerated 
wounds of the forearm and the leg. where movement of the digits causes stretching ot 
injured muscles that the most severe contractures take place. As regards the i^ewts 
which preserve mobility; Active and passive movements cavried out from the earliest 
possible time and continued throughout the period of denervation are unquestionably 
the most important; such additional treatment as massage, heat and electrical stimuia- 
tion are only auxiliary to this, though they may be of great value in restoring movement 
which has been lost.' One has often been impressed in examining repatriated prisoners 
of war by the extraordinary mobility of their extremities, even several years after the 
iniiirv. I have asked them what trc.Ttmcnt they liave received and the answer lias usually 
been “none”! To die further question; “What have you done for vour hand (or leg)? 
the answer has often been; “The M.O. told me to keep moving it— .so I did.” One may 
suspect that they were able to give a greater amoiini of time to their condition than do 
those of their fellows who are subjected to the full rigours of occupational therapy ! It 
is a matter for regret how often these simple instructions to tlie patient himself arc 
oniitted when they 'are under continuous hosintal care. 

Psvc/ioloir/cul pictors.—ln the restoradon of function of the part, as opposed to the 

nverv of the peripheral nerve, the patients character and mental make-up play an 
recovc > The recoverv of peripheral nerve injuries is a long and tedious business 

Cmuch patirce Ld endeavour on the part of the padent. Those who .,re 
and calls ^nthiisiasuc and anxious to make a full recovery can contribute greatly to 

intelligent A the presence of apathy, la?,iness or the desire to make the 

their own imp _ ■ motives, no attempt to preserve function of a limb will 

most of a thsabil ... • connexion perhaps that occupational therapy has its 

prove successini anci 

greatest value. as recards Fukther Au.mv Service 

m-.c snhiect an analysis has been made of those of our cases 

To get information J considered necessary irrc.spective of whether nerve 

in which exploratory operation 
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Personal Experience ,of Exploration and Re-exploration of 

Injured Nerves 

By Professor J. R. Leakmoxth, F.R-C.S.Ed. 

We have a smaller experience at Gogarburn than at most of the other Centres, and it did 
not appear that a detailed statistical analyses of our cases tvould be useful. 


ExPEOieVTION’ 

The majority of cases have been seen after an interval sufficient to allow for evidence 
of regeneration. Even ivhen this is present, there seem to us to be certain indications 
for; exploring the injured nerve, irrespective of the clinical findings, the object being to 
ascertain its exact condition and to ensure as good a permanent bed for it as possible. 
These indications include: (1) Previous lon"-continued sepsis in the teouiid: All patients 
are given a loading dose of sulphathiazole the night before operation, and holding doses 
for two days. Scar tissue is excised widely and it necessary tissue planes opened up to 
secure if possible an intermuscular bed for the nerve. We have had only one severe 
post-operative infection, and that not following a war wound. (2) When a nerve lies at 
the bottom of a healed “trough" tiiound : In the case of the ulnar this is not uncommon. 
We believe the nen'e should be freed, scar tissue excised and the skin and deep tissues 
brought accurately over the hollow. (3) When there -is a history of unusually severe 
bleeding from a jnuscle moss: This may mean local necrosis of muscle and a late strang- 
ling effect of scar tissue; not infrequently one sees -it under pronator teres. (4) In closed 
crushing types of injury: The best example of this is the “run over” involving the thigh, 
in which we have more than once seen the sciatic nerve tightly gripped in a collar of 
hbroui tissue formed from bruised and ischtemic hamstrings. (5) When a nerve or nerves, 
and the main artery to an extremity, have been injured at the same level: They are 
freed, any thrombosed segment cf artery resected, and the larious strands replaced, so 
far as possible, in separate “ beds.” 16) When Izvo or more nerves oj the same limb have 
been injured: This is especially desirable if the wound has involved a part where the 
- nerves are running close to each other. (7) When persistent pain or persistent hypefidrosis 
is present in the cutaneous distribution of the injured nerve. 

When evidence^ of regeneration is absent or doubtful, the length of the interval after 
the wound is often enough to decide for exploration. In doubtful cases we make use 
of curves of muscle excitability constructed for us by Dr. Ritchie, which enable us to 
differentiate between denervated muscle and muscle which has intact motor axons reach- 
ing it. These curves are of value in the transition period between denervation and re- 
innervation, and change towards the normal appears before any clinical sign of motor 
recovery, although the warning interval is not the same for all nerves. 

We have had an opportunity of observing the effect of gross reduction in total blood 
supply on the possibility of recovery of nerve function. In this case the axillary, anterior 
circumfle.x humeral, and posterior circumfle.x humeral arteries were wounded, and 
musculo-cutaneous, median, rausculo-spiral and ulnar nerves divided high in the axilla. 
Muscle biopsies showed considerable ischamiia in the abductor digiti minimi, none in 
■pronator teres and biceps. Four months after the injury the humerus was shortened, 
and the distal segments of both musculo-cutaneous and median nerves were united to- 
gether to the pro.ximal segment of the median, and the other two nerves anastomosed 
separately. The brachioradialis began to recover in 99 days (15 cm.), the pronator teres 
in 186 days (19 cm.). In such cases the longitudinal blood supply of nerves must be 
valuable. In the last war Sir George Makins drew attention to the important part which 
might be played in providing a collateral circulation bv such arteries as the comes nervi 
ischiadici and its branches. 


We have fpund it difficult to decide for or against excision and suture in manv case 
of partial division of nerves. ' For me the hardest cases have been those involving thi 
nerves to the hand; and in these the general plan has been to 'leave well alone when thi 
motor fibres of the ulnar nerve and the sensory fibres of the median have been intac 
or Edmost intact. In partial lesions there might be a field for funicular anastomosis; bu 
we have been able to employ this procedure in only one case, in which it was possible u 
diagnose a high l^sjpn of the median, involving the contribution from the outer head. I 
was possible to define and free this funiculus, resect the neuroma, and secure a gooc 
anastomosis. Exploration is nly in.dicated if a nerve which has been recoverin; 
ufr-i ^ ' re. --ver, especially if the partial recoverv' has no 

uded a particularly useiui '• ,. nar- .unction of the nerve, for example the sensor 
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of decline of the power of recovery is considerable and therefore thahi policy of c irlv 
suture may produce resu ts which arc a considcrabk- improvement on t'hos/ obtained 
hither o. It does no fol ow from this, of course, that every nerve .should be .sutured 
immediately after it has been injured. Indeed there are some indications, for instance 
from the activity of the .Schwann cells, that the optimum result is acliicvcd bv suture a 
lew weeks after severance. If we ever obtain appropriate data allowiji^ a (juantitativ'c 
assessment of the degree of recovery it should be possible to pursue a policv which will 
give tile maximum chance of recovery to tlie patient. 
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Personal Experience , of Exploration and Re- exploration of 

Injured Nerves 

By Professor J. R. Learmoxth, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

We have a smaller experience at Gogarburn than ar most of the other Centres, and it did 
not appear that a detailed statistical analysis of our cases would be useful. 


Exploration' 

The majority of cases have been seen after an interval sufficient to allow for evidence 
of regeneration. Even when this is present, there seem to us to be certain indications 
foriexploring the injured nerve, irrespective of the clinical findings, the object being to 
ascertain its exact condition and to ensure as good a permanent bed for it as possible. 
These indications include: (1) Previous long-continued sepsis in the zvound: All patients 
are given a loading dose of sulphathiazole the night before operation, and holding doses 
for two days. Scar tissue is excised widely and if necessary tissue planes opened up to 
secure if possible an intermuscular bed for the nerve. We have had only one severe 
post-operative infection, and that not following a war wound. (2) When a nerve lies at 
the bottom of a healed “trough" zvound: In the case of the ulnar this is not uncommon. 
We believe the nerve should be freed, scar tissue excised and the skin and deep tissues 
brought accurately over the hollow. (3) When there -is a history of unusually severe 
bleeding from a muscle mass: This may mean local necrosis of muscle and a late strang- 
ling effect of scar tissue; not infrequently one sees it under pronator teres. (4) In closed 
crushing types of injury: The best example of this is the “run over” involving the thigh, 
in which we have more than once seen the sciatic nerve tightly gripped in a collar of 
hbrous tissue formed from bruised and ischatmic hamstrings. (5) When a nerve or nerves, 
and the main artery to an extremity, have been injured at the same level: They are 
freed, any thrombosed segment of artery resected, and the various strands replaced, so 
far as possible, in separate “ beds.” 16) When two or more nerves of the same limb have 
been injured: This is especially desirable if the wound has involved a part where the 
. nerves are running close to each other. (7) When persistent pain or persistent hypefidrosis 
is present in the cutaneous distribution of the injured nerve. 

When evidence of regeneration is absent or doubtful, the length of the interval after 
the wound is often enough to decide for exploration. In doubtful cases we make use 
of curves of muscle excitability constructed for us by Dr. Ritchie, which enable us to 
differentiate between denervated muscle and muscle which has intact motor axons reach- 
ing it. These curves are of value in the transition period between denervation and re- 
innervation, and change towards the normal appears before any clinical sign of motor 
recovery, although the warning interval is not the same for all nerves. 

We have had an opportunity of observing the effect of gross reduction in total blood 
supply on the possibility of recovery of nerve function. In this case the .axillary, anterior 
circumfle.x humeral, and posterior circumflex humeral arteries were wounded, and 
musculo-cutaneous, median, musculo-spiral and ulnar nerves divided high in the axilla. 
Muscle biopsies showed considerable ischsemia in the abductor digiti minimi, none in 
pronator teres and biceps. Four months after the injury the humerus was shortened, 
and the distal segments of both musculo-cutaneous and median nerves were united to- 
gether to the proximal segment of the median, and the other two nerves anastomosed 
separately. The brachioradialis began to recover in 99 days (15 cm.), the pronator teres 
in 186 days (19 cm.). In such cases the longitudinal blood supply of nerves must be 
valuable. In the last war Sir George Makins drew attention to the important part which 
might be played in providing a collateral circulation by such arteries as the comes nervi 
ischiadici and its branches. 


We have found it difficult to decide for or against excision and suture in many cases 
of partial division of nerves. ' For me the hardest cases have been those involving the 
nerves to the hand; and in these the general plan has been to ’leave well alone when the 
motor fibres of the ulnar nerve and the sensory fibres of the median have been intact 
or almost intact In partial lesions there might be a field for funicular anastomosis; but 
we have been able to employ this procedure in only one case, in which it was possible to 
diagnose a high lesion of the median, involving the contribution from the outer head. It 
was possible to define and free this funiculus, resect the neuroma, and secure a "ood 
anastomosis. Exploration is nly in.dicated if a nerve which has been recovering 

^T^cially if the partial recovery' has not 
ded a particularly usei.u> nor-' .unction of the nerve, for example the sensory 
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tism?‘^"wheT‘-T™“T tendon and particularly of muscle 

ron 9 erv-.t: t ^ “sefiil movement can be restored. We have been 

■'* J°i"'' complicates the clinical picture in such a wav that 
inlnt to provide slack, as in the case of extensive injury at the knee- 

l subsequent ankylosis, with an associated lesion of the external popliteal nerve. 

Ve have not explored closed supraclavicular lesions of the brachial plexus. 


Re-e-xploratiox 

It is clear that each problem must be decided on its own merits, but there are certain 
guidmg principles which ive employ. Of these the first and most obvious is the interval 
which has elapsed since suture; although in some cases the exact level of suture is uii- - 
known, It IS nearly always possible to determine, necessarily within somewhat wide limits, 
the period which must elapse before the suture can be considered unsuccessful. Another 
lactor IS the person of the original operator: we have been verv reluctant to re-explore 
a nerve sutured by a surgeon of known experience in this work. Occasionally we have 
had to deal with nerves sutured under unsuitable circumstances, for example iii the field, 
and then ive have been less inclined to wait; and we have been ■'uided by Professor 
Seddon s view, that immediate primary suture is on the whole less likely to be highlv 
successful than suture undertaken after a short interval. ^ 


When recovery seems to be delayed, it is natural to go back over the steps of the 
operation, and to consider the pathologists report on the faces to be sutured, lest excision 
of the neuroma has not been sufficiently radical. Our pathologist’s forecasts from his 
sections have become less pessimistic as clinical results have been followed uid we believe 
that a certain firmness of the nerve-sheath which makes for easy and accui’ate anastomosis 
offsets a mild degree of endoneurial fibrosis, and that this matters more in the distal, 
stump than in the proximal. Resection and resuture may also increase the anatomical 
dissimilarity between , the apposed nerve-faces, and so introduce technical difficulty as 
in the case of the change of shape of the median above the carpal tunnel' 

Occasionally our results have been marred by the occurrence of tenderness at the site 
' of anastomosis, even when a neuroma is hard^ to detect bv palpation. This is not 
incompatible with a good result as measured by return of pow'er and sensation. It is apt 



neuroma is in or near the 'carpal tunnel, when free mobilization and early and persistent 
exercise of the fingers to keep their tendons free appear to give some relief. We feel 
that here, and here alone, there may be .-i field for the elaboration and provision of .some 
protective covering around the anastomosis. 

Snnders and Young have expressed the opinion that there is no need for resection 
nnd resuture of the distal anastomosis, to provide a f^gsji^^union for the transit of axons 
• from the nroximal anastomosis. Expcriency-ri;!. .>ne case seems to substantiate 
arnving from the pioxmm tbY.patient’s'.left aorearm while it was flexed 

arthTTbowTemefged Xve medial epicordyle. and divided the ulnar nerve both at 
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its entrance and exit. He was operated on 101 days after being wounded. After re- 
section of all four neuromas, the intervening length of nerve, measuring 7-8 cm., was 
used as an autograft, the branches to flexor carpi ulnaris being sacrificed. Voluntary 
movement in the 5th slip of flexor profundus, which had been absent before, was noted 
153 days after the suture. 

Naturally re-exploration is required after preliminary bulb suture. ■ 


Other Opeu.vtions to Improve Results 

It seemed to us possible that the motor, and sensory results of suture of certain nerves 
might be improved if we reduced the total number of axons competing for tubes in the 
distal segment, by eliminating sympathetic fibres by performing a post-ganglionic sym- 
pathectomy on the limb, previous to the suture. Professor Seddon, with, whom I dis- ' 
cussed the matter, did not consider the reduction would be worth while; and we shall 
give the method only a limited trial. There is also the operation proposed by Dogliotti, 
in which a nerve is deliberately sectioned and resutured at some distance distal to the 
original anastomosis, in order to allow the axons to divide and increase, the number 
competing for distal tubes; would it be useful in the case of the median, after it has 
given off aU its motor branches in the forearm? It appears from what Mr. Young has 
told us that the procedure might interfere with the maturation of the individual fibres. 
Finally, we believe that when the main artery of a limb has been divided as well as one 
or more nerves, before the downgrowth of axons reaches the digits a preganglionic sym- 
pathectomy should be performed, to prevent the reimposition of a degree of vasoconstrictor 
tone on tlje digital vessels. ' 

Brigadier W. Eowley Bristow said he agreed in the main with Dr. Elkington’s opening 
remarKs, but thought he was' perhaps unduly pessimistic and that patients tended to 
improve with more time. Most of the results of operation exarhined so far were inter- 
mediate results ahd not true end-results. 

He advocated repair-- df‘'a divided'. nerve as early as possible, that is as soon -as the 
risk of sepsis had passed 'and exploration was to be regarded as safe from this point 
of view. A clean bullet or machine-gun wound which had healed by first intention could 
be sutured within a week or two of the healing of the wound. Unfortunately many nerve 
injuries in war wounds were complicated by severe damage to other structures, e.g. 
fractures and joint injuries, and the healing process was prolonged and an unavoidable 
delay -was imposed on the surgeon. It was therefore necessary' to delay the operation 
on the nerve for some months, and the all-important consideration was to keep the 
muscles and joints of the paralysed member in as good shape as possible and free from 
contractures and deformity during this period 

He gave it as his opinion that there was a tendency to over-splint the hand, both in 
the pre- and post-operative stage, and he disagreed with the teaching emanating from 
certain centres on this point, believing as he did that movement was the first essential 
in maintaining blood supply to the affected part. Discussing operative technique he 
stated that when a nerve injury was complicated by a malunited or an ununited- fracture 
the nerve should be explored before a definite operation on bone was undertaken,’ 
because bone shortening might allow of end-to-end suture, and bone shortening was 
not a formidable undertaking. 

In his opinion, the findings up to the present time, were very similar to those seen 
in the last war and reported. He saw no evidence of any striking improvement either 
in methods or results, but there was a great improvement in recording and in note- 
taking under the M.R.C. scheme. This should make an end-result survey at a later date 
of considerable value. 


Lt.-Colqnel K. Glen Spurling, U.S.A.M.C', said that the Medical^Department of the US 
-Army had, so far, made no provision for research in peripheral nerve injuries However 
the Surgeon General, Major-General Norman T. Kirk, had just recently directed that 
all patients with peripheral nerve injuries should be retained in the armed forres ami 
given jobs commensurate with their disability until such time as they had reached 
maximuna improyement. Further, each patient must report to the hospital where the 
last surgical ^eatment was given, for regular observation at intervals not to exceed 
ninety days. This directive should make possible a controlled system of follow-uo ob=er 
vations extending over a period of years. v uu uu..ei 

An attempt had been, made to contribute to the techiiical side of the problem bv the 
use of very fine tantaluin wire suture material, with a cuff of thin tantalum foil' placed 
around the suture line The foil was only used when the nerve must be replaced tato a 
bed of scar tissue. It was believed that the foil cuff prevented fixation to non-mobill 
s ructures and the ingrowth of fibrous tissue at the suture line. Just how imoo?faM this 
step might prove to be was as yet undetermined. Tantalum, was certainly inert when 

S ^xcSHSir tl'^iril- stVenTff‘ h^ai^r^a^^d'ttm 

dis®1iragtnnS-fnsta“c^.f^^"aLe"ohhe^^ wounds was 
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that if nerve ends were approximated at the original debridement with anything like 
reasonable care, later repair would be tremendously simplifled. In some instances in 
fact, no secondary I'epair might be necessary because, after all, primary sutures were 
sometimes successful. 

To minimize this retraction problem, they were instructing Army surgeons to bring 
severed nerve ends together when this could be accomplished without extensive dissection 
at the original debridement. If approximation was not possible then the nerve ends 
should be tacked down under tension to surrounding tissues to prevent retraction. 

With the aid of chemotherapy it should he possible to do early secondary closures of 
the extremity wounds. At the Walter Reed General Hospital in Washington, during the 
past year, elective nerve surgery had been performed within two weeks after secondary 
suture of the wound. The incidence of serious wound infection had not been much 
greater than would have been expected in clean cases. Chemotherapy, both sulfa drugs 
and penicillin, had been used pre-pperatively and post-operativeiy in all cases. 

Ke was not in complete agreement with Professor Learmonth regarding surgical explor- 
ations. His policy had been to explore every case not showing definite evidence of 
improvement, as soon as circumstances permitted. Even after suture re-expiorations 
were done if the signs of regeneration were too long delayed. Most operations were done 
with procaine infiltration anaesthesia, therefore, the risk of an exploration was negligible. 
Furthermore, the information obtained from electrical stimulation with the patient awake 
was most valuable. 


Professor H. J. Seddon said that at the Oxford Centre they had found an appreciable 
difference in the quality of recovery of high sutures of the median or ulnar nerves 
as compared with sutures at about the level of the wrist (Dr. Elkington bad mentioned 
that he had found little difference). Sutures at the wrist, if performed within mne 
months of injury, gave fairly good functional results, whereas high sutures of either 
the median or the ulnar nerves usually gave good recovery only in the forearm muscles 
but not in the hand. It was probable that poor results at the wrist were attributable to 
suturing the nerve with the joint in acute flexion. In a number of eases the subsequent 
correction of flexion produced serious damage at the suture line, sometimes amounting 
to complete separation. In order to obtain a good result it was essential to inobiUze 
the nerve as high as the, elbow, and to suture it with the elbow flexed to 90 degrees and 
the wrist in the neutral position or even slight extension. Post-operative stretching 
was carried out at the elbow — not at the wrist. 

Professor Seddon agreed with all that had been said about the risk of stiffness after 
injudicious splinting, and the Importance of maintaining mobiiit-y of a paralysed hand 
from the very .first. But if it was realized that the aim of splinting in the treatment of 
nerve injuries was not immobilization so much as rela.xation of the affected muscles, no 
harm — in fact only good — would result from the application of properly devised splints. 
It was true that at the Oxford Centre some sort of splint was applied in almost every 
case, but the apparatus recommended (Highet, 1942, Lancet (i), 555) permitted a consider- 
able range of movement; in tile median and radial splints relaxation was maintained 
almost exclusively by elastic bands that allowed the patient to use his digits freely. 
However, it was better to dispense with splinting altogether rather than run the nsk 
of producing stiffness by rigid splinting and neglect of passive movements. 

Professor Learmonth had advocated the use of pedicle grafts in cases where a large 
area of scar tissue lay over the site of division of a nerve, and there was no doubt that 
if nerve suture was to be performed a preliminary plastic operation was es^ntial. Some- 
times, however, the final operation — exploration of the nerve — revealed a gap too great 
to be closed and in such a case the whole purpose of the pedicle graft was lost; a split 
skin graft would have done just as well. Professor Seddon, therefore, recommended 
that the first stage of the plastic operation, namely, excision of the scar, should include 
exploration of the nerve. If it was found that the gap was too great to be closed by 
any means the stumps of the nerve should be buried and the more elaborate plastic 
operation abandoned in favour of the much less time-consuming split-skin grafting. 

In answer to the President’s inquiry about a system of grading of recovery after nerve 
lesions he drew attention to the system that had been approved by the Peripheral Nerve 
Injuries -Committee of the Medical Research Council (Bull. War Med., 1943, 3, 258). At 
the Oxford Centre it was in regular use and had been found fairly satisfactory. 


Mr. J. E, A. O’Connell said he thought that Dr. Elkington’s description of the prognosis 
in lesions of the common peroneal nerve was unduly pessimistic. His own series of 
peripheral nerve iryuries was much smaller than that (rf most of those present but in it 
there was a group of common i^roneal nerve injuries. In a fair proportion of cases good 
power in the peronei and dorsiflexors of the anJcie had followed secondary suture of this 
nerve. 


. 4, 1944] 

nrsrussiON ON disorders of personality after head 

INJURY 
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Many neurologists and psychiatrists regard the personality of the individual as some- 
thing quite apart from the functioning of the brain. In personality, the emotional and 
temperamental aspects of behaviour are artificially divorced from the perceptual and 
motor skills. This divorce has come about for a variety of reasons, one of^ the -most 
important of which is the difference between the ways in which they are acquired. The 
cognitive and nihtor, skills are well known to be evolved through a process of training- 
and learning which is subserved by the brain, and certain of them, such as language, 
are taught in standard fashion and are also known to have a relatively well-circumscribed 
localization in the cerebral cortex. The similarity between the acquisition of a skill or 
special ability and that of the emotional and social personality pattent is overlooked. 
The training for the latter, though- certainly essential if any adequate adjustment is to 
be made in ordinary life, takes place over a long period from an early age, ■ is not 
standardized and to a large extent is unintentional and haphazard, in spite of the attempts 
of the English public school system. None the less, it is acquired. The emotional 
pattern of the child is modified and elaborated on the basis of past e.xperience and this 
process is subserved by the brain. There appears to be less accurate localization of this 
aspect of human behaviour than might be desired — there appears to be no circumscribed 
cortical control such as is found in the case of motor phenomena and some sensory 
fields, though the loss of initiative and drive through severance of the frontal lobe 
tracts may indicate some ill-defined cortical influence. The absence of any well-circum- 
scribed area of cortical control no doubt gives rise to the lack of line discrimination and 
objectivity in regard to practical emotional settings and has given the philosophers an 
excellent ground for debating the -standards of moral and social judgments and psycho- 
logists for the' creation of abstract entities such as the super-ego, ego and id. There is 
no such controversy about the finer discriminatory judgments such as underlie speech 
and space perception. There is no setting up of psychic entities which control and make 
possible those abilities. 

Pers'onality as the individual pattern of behaviour, I shall then assume, embraces both 
‘cognitive and emotional attitudes and these are subserved at every step by the functioning 
of the brain. 

The confusional state foUotying head injury may be regarded as the acute breakdown 
of the personality pattern in many of its aspects. Its detailed study, although somewhat 
neglected in the past, we consider to be of supreme importance, not only because of the 
light tvhich it may throiv on cerebral functioning when it is impaired' by trauma, but 
because out of this acute confusional state arises chronic personality change. The main 
characters of the latter may be thrown into relief and grossly exaggerated in the acute 
state and are therefore more easily picked up than in the chronic residual disorder. We 
all kno^v how difficult it is to assess an old-standing post-traumatic case, especially when 
no history of the confusional state is available. 

The teem confusional state or confusion merits a fetv words of explanation. It is 
generally regarded as an alteration or impairment of consciousness, the latter being too 
often conceived as an entity apart from the individual functions u'hich go together to 
form normal waking behaviour. It is an e.xample of that inveterate tendency of the 
human to hyposRitize abstractions so that they come to be regarded as real existent 
things in much the same ' way as external objects have an independent existence. The 
brain accordingly is thought of as producing consciousness in much the same way as the 
liver secretes bile. Just as the flow of bile can be diminished, so in certain starts of the 
brain following injury we may have more or less consciousness, i.c. less or more con- 
fusion.. This metaphor is obviously crude and false but there . is another, more subtle 
though equally misleading. Consciousness is regarded as an inward light which can be 
switched from object to object as the need arises just as a physical beam of light can be 
switched. Confusion on such a %'tew is regarded as the dimming of the light, and various 
phrases result such as clouding of consciousness, twilight state, &c. The dominance of 
visual perception in the ordinary waking state makes this metaphor of consciousness as 
a light extremely attraaive but none the less misleading and to be avoided if we desire 
anv better understanding of what consciousness means. If it is viewed as some sort of 
light, if would vary in intensity in one dimension. Some such idea, I feel, lies behind 
the findings of the psychological section of the Brain Injuries Committee when thev 
describe confusion as divisible into 1st, 2nd and 3rd degree. Confusion so conceived 
would arise from generalized brain damage independent of the impairment of the 
^ individual focal functions, although these latter may be superadded as neurological 
features. Tliis view of confus" . ives riie to one of several artificial partitions between 
neurologists and psychi^ri -s -A i.r-c" t time. Neurologists say of the confusional 
.'late that it is mental, is a' r,, :i-:.rc .-J ; -but they are prepared to study as neuro- 
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surgeons to bring 
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vvicn tne aid of chemotheraov it shmiM k “ -t?, ^^ssues to prevent retraction 
t^he extremity wounds. At the Walter early secondary closures of 

past year, elective nerve surgery had Washington during the 

lreSer°ti.^‘’® ^he Incidence of weeks IfteV secondly 

greatei than would have been exnectprt wound infection had not been much 

and penicillin, had been used pr^Poperntive?i Chemotherapy, hath sulfa “rugs 

He was not in complete agreement post-operatively m all cases 

ations. His policy had\eerf to evnTnVi ^ regarding surgical e.volor- 

’tv?® ?°°ri as circumstances ne'rmUted showing definite evidence of 

wit^ -'i /.^Sns o£ regeneration were too Inn^ suture re-e.xplorations 

anesthesia therefni-f^ operations were done 

Furthermore, the information obtninprf ?* risk of an exploration was ne®li"ible 

was most valuable. " obtained from electrical stimulation with the paLnt mvate 
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ww carried out at the elbow— not at the wrist^ * e.\tension. Post-operative stretching 

inju*dte s|lfn1?nVi*^^^^ obout the risk of stiffness after 

from the very. first But if it was realized of a .paralysed hand 

nerve injuries was not immobilizatiolf^L much^a^ rpts??at°^ splinting in the treatment of 
harm— in fact only good— would result from the ^*^0 affected muscles, no 

ot the Oxford Centre soine sort i^^snfint ?. Properly devised splints, 
case, but the apparatus recommended (Highet %42 Df 7 ^i?rlS^r'T®lt?PP'’od in almost every 
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almost exclusively by elastic bands that allowed relaxation was maintained 

However, it was better to dispense with splintfng ‘° “se his digits freely. 

P?n?ec“®‘"4 stiffness by rigid splinting and negfect of ‘^o risk 

Professor Learmonth had advocated the use of .movements. 

tissue lay over the site of division of a nerve cases where a large 

suture was to be performed a preliminary olastir n’r,?”'l-^^ore was no doubt that 
^owever, the final operation — exploration of the esAntial. Some- 

such a Case the whole purpose of a gap too great 

would have done just as well. Professor 'termer''^*?, graft was lost; a split 
PX'nlnr^f;,fn*^/+?f® plastic operation, namely excision therefore, recommended 
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In answer to the President s inquiry about a system nf split-skin grafting, 

lesions he drew attention to the system that had been recovery after nerve 

Medical Research Council (Buff °w'*' Peripheral Nerve 

the Oxford Centre it was in regular use and had been foun*a f t'red., 1943, 3, 258). At 
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Mr. J. E. A. O’Connell said he thought that Dr. Eikington’s d sausiaciory. 

in lesions of the . common peroneal nerve was unduly ne4i^®®?r'Pt'on of the prognosis 
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there vvas a group of common peroneal nerve injuries In e r Present but in it 
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[May 4, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON DISORDERS OF PERSONALITY AFTER Weatx 

INJURY Ax'xnrv «xiad 

Dr. Andrew Paterson; Personality is the pattern of behaviour which 'the individ-.e. 
exhibits in adjusting and reacting to his environment. It invohe.s affective and dviA.n‘- 
factors including desires, drives, appetites, &c., and cognitive factors such as nieniorv® 
perception and higher thought processes. These, cognjt^va, factors are harnessed — to asp 
Sherrington’s phrase — to appetites-, drives an(l;.jnrJ,'nai;:?r>'., .so^givincr rise to a variety of 
interests and skills which vary from one indiyj^u.'il;to„;,'n.r£h<-.. . 
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praxic and constructional components. These functions are in the main dependent on 
complex integration occurring in the parieto-temporal areas on both' sides and they are 
more likely to be affected by a severe lesion than the relatively well-circumscribed area 
on one side which primarily subserves the correct execution of verbal tests. 

I now come to the chronic or residual personality disorder. Some of the disabilities 
seen in the gross confusional state may fail to clear up completely, giving rise to relatively 
permanent changes constituting the post-traumatic personality change. 

The most common cognitive changes are memory impairment, residual dysphasias and 
kindred symptoms and mild agnostic and apractic features. Some degree of intellectual 
deterioration is usually found. This is by no means the only important change,, for, 
when present, the emotional component and the closely associated involvement of practi- 
cal judgment are even more significant from the practical point of view. The term 
intellectual deterioration implies that there is a specific function called intelligence inde- 
pendent of the individual performances through which intelligent behaviour is expressed. 
Such a view of intelligence is analogous to the blanket term consciousness criticized 
above, and is open to exactly the same objections. Intelligence is measured by psycho- 
logists and expressed as an arithmetical figure, often as a percentage of the normal. 
The tests by which this figure is obtained are of a few arbitrarily selected capacities and 
presuppose a basis and background of perception and praxis which cannot be taken 
for granted in the case of brain damage. Indeed those tests which are called performance 
tests by psychologists are not tests of an imaginary entity called intelligence but assess 
the visuo-constructive ability of the individual, an ability subserved in very large part by 
the angular and supramarginal gyri on both sides. Visual constructive tests assess the 
functional efficiency of those parts of the brain in which the integrations underlying 
the appreciation of visual spatial relationships and their corresponding manual move- 
ments are built up.' 

_ Although undoubtedly of. some value in the assessment of healthy individuals, no 
single batter)' of tests can adequately measure the variety and variability in the human 
adult with his sp'ecialized and highly developed interests and abilities, and when these 
tests are carried over by the clinicians and used for a purpose for which they were never 
originally intended, for assessing organic intellectual impairment, the position is very far 
from satisfactory. 

Prior to the war the post-traumatic personality change had received scant attention 
and even scantier analysis. Under the stress of war, it has been necessary to find some 
quick method of assessing intellectual impairment and to distinguish the physiogenic 
from the psychogenic or, what I think is the proper dichotomy, the traumatic from the 
constitutional. On the outbreak of war there was a clamour for tests for intellectual 
impairment. The academic psychologists through no fault of their own were encouraged 
to produce tests for conditions of which they had little knowledge and no clinical experi- 
ence. This is the very opposite of the clinical approach where close observation should 
lead to the formulation of a test. In no other sphere of clinical science are tests devised 
before the phenomena have been studied. Such tests devised a priori tie nature down 
to .a certain pattern of breakdown and such an assumption has always hindered progress. 
It also leaves out of account the variety of ways in which interference with cerebral 
function may express itself in the field of performance. There is more than a danger 
that the stereotyping of modes of investigation will force us to think along those lines 
only, and to close our eyes to and cease investigation of the breakdown which the hard 
facts of clinical observation present- 

Wechsler has found that in diffuse organic lesions the results on performance tests are 
relatively worse than those on verbal ones. The explanation is that the cortical functions 
which mediate performance on tests of this kind are various and depend on the integrity 
of those specific areas of the brain which subserve proper spatial localization and con- 
struction. As these areas are both bilateral and relatively extensive, it is only to be 
expected that performance test capacity is more likely to be involved in diffuse lesions 
such as occur in G.P.I. Even here, however, the stress may be focal as in Lissauer’s 
paralysis. Wechsler finds' his criterion of less value for cases of deterioration after head 
injury where focal impairments often fall on the speech areas, so selectively interfering 
with the score on verbal tests. ° 

I should like to cite a case illustrating the difficulty in interpreting performance test 
scores particularly from the poiiyj of -view of disposal. An engine driver, some time after 
a severe head injury, gave average' on Kohs’ blocks, although on other tests he 

cached average level. This., pggested that .'jte, had some cognitive impairment. Does 
. Aeu, — Neur. 2 
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mental tlian these disturbances and at agnosia, but tyhat could be more 

in^bnarv";Srfeb!^'!^' *>■= distinguished 

emoTomd Inrsocfal a perception, imagination, memory, speech, moto? skillv 

concussion in the fir/z/c/; A A / r ^ •* ^i^’oientator on Professor Jefferson's article on 

S«odc of tltere are undoubtedly 

arreonse on or aua^^^^^ 'V P“' different ways in which w'e 

mean merely a dcfi'rie'nrv consciousness or confusion on this view would not 

picture differ! n'sr from ^ r certain unitary, one-dimcnsional entity, but a variegated 
Slslonfl r amlrt o to another, according to the distribution o‘f the 

functions I woiiW or less circumscribed and in some cases localizable 

to he s ndiil a? tliat the confusional state is always an individual affair 

fusional case is" verl''^ dismissed by the ignorant remark that one am- 
of wha d, P ? '■ ‘^'ddence on daily verbatim records 

interview wlJen *" relatively' standard type of 

records liar- 1 ’"f* hiiilt lip on our experience of such cases. These verbatim 

cmirstol the co^iiio," ‘ ’"’P*-"*’""''-" ’« and in reviewing the 

.are cases of confusion where \isual .agnosia is present and others 
li where it is .absent. Visual agnosia in such cases does not differ from 

tliat round in the more isolated syndrome. 

A patient, during an acute post-traumatic confusion.al state lasting three months, bailed 
to recognize his wife by aid of vision when she approached, although there was nothing 
me matter with his peripheral visual mechanism, and vet was able to recognize her voice.' 
Here is .an observation made during confusion which' assisted in the loc.alizatioii of the 
mam lesion and helped to forecast the nature of the residual impairment. In f.act, on 
lecovcry, this man^ was found to have occasional difficulty in reco'^'nizin"’ people well 
know’n to him, in judging dist.ances and speeds, and in stepping on to a slowdv moving 
vehicle. He was never able to learn his way round a new hou.sin<>^ scheme in which he 
had subsequently gone to stay. * 

We have been interested in dysphasia arising in closed head injuries. In some cases 
there is not the slightest difficulty in naming objects. The parnphasic responses given 
in the confused state differ in no obvious way from those shown in cases of focal lesions 
without confusion, e.g. jargon aphasia and in the varioii.s stages of recovery. 

Disorientation is regarded as the hall-mark of confu.sion, but we have found that its 
pattern, too, varies from case to case according to the main lesion. In a case recently 
studied it w'ns found that in the course of reorientation the patient displayed a marked 
reduplicative paramnesia in respect of the ho.spital and his single room ' He" believed 
that he was clmnging from room to room and one lio.spital to another dailv— alwavs to a 
hospital rather like but not identical with the one in which he actuallv wa’s In a closed 
head injury he h.ad a caiitre-coiip lesion in the right occipitop.arictal "ai^a which as 
Holmes.’ Riddoch, Brain and 'others have show’ii, subserves rhp 


may appear that he ha.s, a severe temporal aisorientation. \\’e have found, hbwever, 
th.a't this is often dependent upon an ac.alculia, one of the mental dis.abilities with wcll- 
tlefined localization. hinny similar analyses could be given showing that the more 
closely the confiisional state is studied the more will its essential nature be seen to com- 
prise impairment of a variety of functions and not of one imaginary entity called 
consciousness. 

Further evidence in support of this view of confusion is provided by the di/ferentin! 
wav in which the various part functions are restored. For example, die disorientation’ 
aod oercentual restriction may clear up before other disorders .such .a.s memory defect 
ana pciv. ^ .,_„pg q'his can be traced out if daily verbatim records .are kept uith a 

“ela^rive V swndardfzed tvpc of interview, such .as I have indicated. It is also significant 
relamel) on performance tests after the .ac-Me st.age has passed is greater 

that the Correct execufon of perfo.a:; ace tests depends upon the 

than diat on j co-ordinated f.ih.tions visua i.y.mal perception as well as 

integrity or a nuniuc*. 
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suade their M.O.s that they are fit and are discharged back to duty where their dis- 
abiUives may have serious consequences. Although just as ill as the anxious type they 
ate rarely recognized as such. 

A study of the ntevious personality pattern is essential for an appreciation of the post- 
traumatic emotional changes. Unlike the cognitive these cannot yet be assessed in a test 
situation. - Only careful observation over some period and comparison with the previous 
behaviour can give a clue to the disorder. 


Major W. R. ReyneU: Traumatic personality change following head injury is organically 
determined. Any function of the mind, awareness, intellect, feeling or will may be altered 
as well as the patient’s morale — his attitude to his environment and to himself. Changes 
of character, temperament, disposition and mood may be observed. Of all these changes 
there is only one — intellect or the capacity to learn new tasks — which can be measured 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Neurological signs are usually absent and diagnosis may be difficult unless really reliable 
information about the patient’s previous personality is available. 

No one of the above changes, except intellectual loss, can be said with certainty to have 
been organically determined-^it is the general clinical picture and history on which a 
diagnosis is made and the interpretation may vary with the experience pf the clinician. 

It has long been recognized that intellectual impairment is the most significant and 
serious finding in bead injury cases — including those with personality change with which 
it is usually associated — but assessment of such impairment has often been arrived at 
on clinical grounds alone, with rough and unstandardized tests of memory, calculation 
and general information. The validity of psychometric testing for the presence of 
intellectual loss has been established by the work of Wcchslcr, Babcock, Shipley, Brodv. 
Coiikey and others and' does not involve writing to unknown persons concerning the 
patient’s previous abilities — valuable as such information may be when obtained tnim a 
reliable source. 

It is well-known that certain functions of the intellect are more vulnerable than others 
and tend to fail first in cerebral disease and injury — as in the ageing process. For this 
reason differential testing can be used as an index of intellectual impairment and yield 
information of value in assessment and prognosis, besides giving an objective record of 
progress of great value to the clinician and help to the patient, who often becomes immune 
to mere encouragement when he knows that he has suffered a loss of capacity. 

It has been found that patients with severe cerebral damage — whether due to abscess, 
tumour or trauma — show in almost all cases large discrepancies on differential testing as 
do those with grossly abnormal air encephalograms. 

On the other hand psychoneurolic cases rarely show differences of the characteristic 
“organic” pattern when the results of tests, perceptual and conceptual, verbal and per- 
formance, are considered as a whole. 

I have now tested more than 1,500 cases of head injury with psychometric tests but 
the results have been followed up in the first 500 only. Cases showing intellectual loss, 
two months or more after injury, carry a much worse prognosis as judged by the per- 
centage invalided on general clinical grounds (80% of the first 100 cases) — in the propor- 
tion of 4; 1 — than those with injuries of similar severity who showed no such loss (of IQO 
cases 80 were returned to duty). It seems clear that psychometric findings arc a valuable 
“pointer” in prognosis. 

In considering cases of undoubted traumatic personality change I have found that onlv 
a small proportion fail to show evidence of intellectual loss on careful psychometric test- 
ing — actually 6% of the last 50 cases examined, of whom 25 were N.C.O.s and 6 were 
officers. No less jhan 47 showed evidence of intellectual loss on, full testing, 45 
showed a “posidve ’ result on a differential test — i.e. a difference of 10 or more between 
the l.Q.s correspond'ing to two series of tests, the first of vocabulary, general information 
and comprehension which “hold up" well and the second of arithmetical reasoning, digit 
retention — forwards and backwards, and similarities — which do not “hold up" well. 
Forty-eight of these cases showed retardation on performance tests and 46 showed dis- 
proportionately low scores on Raven’s matrix — compared with those on vocabularv 
general information and comprehension. Thirty-eight showed impaired memory for 
words, shapes, or patterns and 35 showed a poor “learning curve” on the Rev Davis 
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ment m the visual-constructional sphere is reouiret investigation of impair- 

however, it is only by thorough inmiirv in nianv ^ "'^’^n this has been done, 

can be studied experimentally, that tlm oract^iT "'nch 

assessed. In this case further analysis showed that impairment can be 

speeds and therefore unfitt'ed for wo?k as an i distances and 

in the right occipito-jiarietal area. • * * drner. He had an, atrophic lesion 

positively misleading. Thus wc'have^len^tt^l"^^'^^ aptitudes such as arithmetic— may be 
•standards on the Wcchsler and oXr tests of m^^^ "^*1“ 

impairment of sustained mechanical arithmeti^ i! displaying gross 
connexion, I should like particularly m I simple routine addition. In this 

loosely called cognitive ineniciencv ^ T? ‘ispcct of impairment which niav be 

use are particulafly iU-adaS tests in common clinical 

brain-injured cases there is very commonh-'Mn^'? important quality of impairment. In 
nine times out of ten thev will ^ Jtbnornial inconstancy of response. While 

now and again 4 no Sou, o ^“"et.t -mswer or perform a correct action, every 
the fluctuations in sensory thrcIinPI completely. This incoiistancv is akin to 
of the parietal lobes. It^caii also Head and Holme? found in lesions 

response in brain-iniured nenoi^ »• •• up with the inconstancy of the emotional 

- and lability. In shirt, this disabilVti^i^i^ f-?l' characteristic combination of apathy 
response. The proiieiies, to eirlv f T' maintain a uniform standard of 

inconstancy. f»»gue in such cases is an important factor in this 

common!, 

unable to learn ne.y „ ircqucntly find that these patients are 

uuauie CO learn new jobs, new processes, or even to revise oin V. „e 

learning and the adaptation, whie possible, of tests spech i J’ ' v 

ment are thus of considerable practical importance. ^ ‘ ' ‘’’g'^^d to assess its inipair- 

I will now briefly refer to the emotional aspects of the necr , • r av 

order. During the development from child lo adult tlm 

relatively permanent and stable pattern of emotional response- bit a ‘’•“ are 

adjusted to the varied aspects of his social environment ^^hi- l ‘7 

constant action of standards of social and moral Suiremenr “a"" Int 

head injury this balance is upset. The emotional Tsp^r he 

inconstant, not controlled by its previous standard. In Svhinnrl "^“Hdjusted and 

becomes less of a man and more of a child. As I have" noinr^a die individual 
acute confusional state emotional responses are often elsewhere, in the 

unduly long time, suggestive of the decorticate response in animnl^^'^^'tv'u f"'".-’"' 

clears and the emotional pattern returns to somethin^ like die confusion 

find an exaggeration of the dominant emotional traits whi* f P^^vious state we often 
exhibited, together with a fixity of attitude, a lack of nlnor; the patient previously 
the majority of the post-traumatic emotional chanire, fsll ^ have found that 

fear and anxiety dn the one hand, and euphoria and t"’° , groups— excessive 

are only general tendencies and do not imply that the °dier. These 

or always anxious. Other resjionses occur of course, one tmv-> ^ "uys aggressive 

quite common one where there appears to be diminution nr ^ i ®u®picion and also the 
reactions. Possibly because fear is such a basic, useful -inr! ‘“uring of ail emotional 
have found that a high proportion of emotional disturbance, ^‘^“-protective instinct ive 
A fear response is accentuated by looking back on the setri c i nnxiou., type, 
coming to himself in strange .surroundings, the braiii-injured“^ ^ accident. On 
pressionable and anxiety has greater opportunity of showimr 

in changing the mood enables it to outlast its usual period ^ plasticity 

On the other hand there are some people whose dominant m ,i • 
aggressive and to whom the war setting is almost congenial 

thise individuals show an exaggeration of these characteristic, in - 

no„,r,ncrr.irc n, miich m.aladiustinent .-is Hr,p, ri,„ : 'no "ims excessive 
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found to be significant of intellectual loss in a great majority of cases which have subse- 
quently been tested more fully by Kohs' blocks, digit symbol, matrix, Rey Davis board, 
Babcock’s sentence and other memory tests; and if thought necessary by Test . 33 of- the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Cattell’s test Form A and B — or other tests 
which seem most applicable. 

Twenty-five per cent, of 800 cases referred for testing two months or more after head 
injury showed indications of intellectual loss both clinically and psychometrically with 
an average difference of 14 in the I.Q.s corresponding to the A and B series — of those 
followed up (60%) 80 out of 110 were discharged from the army and 80% of an equal 
number with moderate or severe head injuries but without such evidence of intellectual 
loss were returned to duty. These disposals were made on clinical grounds alone and 
not on the results of tests. The chances of such a result being fortuitous are, I am told 
by a statistician, less than one in a million. 

Of a control group of .SO psychoneurotic cases, 46 gave negative results on differential 
testing. The average weighted scores of 150 deteriorated cases were 11-9, 11-1, and 12-1 for 
the A series and 9-8, 8-4, and 9-9 for the B series — showing that the latter all tended to 
hold up badly. 

The most constant finding was a falling off in performance tests, especially Kohs’ 
blocks. This agrees with the results of Goldstein, Wechsler, Conkey and others. 

Impairment of the "abstract approach” in Goldstein’s phrase, was very characteristic: 
shown by poor scores on similarities, analogies (Test 33) and other tests of conceptional 
or “relational” thinking. A.degree of acalculia was very common and striking in patients 
who had previously been good at figures. If a patient stated that he had always been 
"hopeless at arithmetic” an alternative test — e.g. a performance one — was substituted in 
the B series. 

Difficulty in repeating digits backwards was very frequent. Thus 100 deteriorated 
cases, excluding those "dull and backward” gave an average of 4-2 digits backwards, 50 
“dull and backward” patients gave an average of 4-0, 50 psychoneurotics 5-3 and 50 
"normals — e.xcluding those dull and backward” gave an average of 6-2. Thus it would 
appear that if a patient can repeat only 4 digits reversed he is probably dull and back- 
ward or has suffered intellectual loss. Wechsler arrived at the same conclusion. 

Intellectual abilities are of such variety and complexity that it is- impossible to devise a 
battery that will assess all of them, and for practical use the method must not be too 
time-consuming. Nevertheless the A and B series of tests supplemented by observation 
during performance tests enable one to investigate a considerable number of faculties — 
e.g. memory, recent and remote, auditory and visual, verbal and non-verbal; synthetic 
and analytical capacities; reasoning and abstract thinking; comprehension, initiative, and 
judgment; the four fundamentals of arithmetic (addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division); dysphasia; visual imagery; constructive ability and speed — any or all of which 
may be impaired in post-traumatic states. 

The best test of impaired capacity would be a man’s ability to do his former work and 
to learn new forms of skill in comparable conditions, but opportunities for such a test 
are rarely available, and many factors, such as loss of confidence, regression, and results 
of hospital life, make it difficult to reconstitute the, status quo ante after a severe head 
injury. We must do the best we can with the information derived from notes available 
and the personal interview. The results of psychometric testing will usually give valuable 
aid in the final assessment. 

The A and B series of tests can be given in 20 to 30 minutes by a psychiatrist with 
experience of mental testing. The results will, of course, depend to some extent on the 
skill and experience of the user. This personal factor is inherent in all clinical tests and 
does not apply to psychometry alone. About 10% of cases with clinical evidence of 
intellectual impairment may fail to give a positive on such a differential test, but in these 
cases further and more time-consuming tesns will usually establish the presence of 
impairment. 

About 80% of head injury cases of all degrees of severity will show no clinical evidence 
of intellectual loss, and in these cases a negative residt on the A and B series will support 
a favourable prognosis arrived at on general clinical grounds. Similarly, psychometric 
evidence of intellectual impairment — the most significant of all findings in head injury 
cases will give weight to an unfavourable prognosis indicated by general clinical assess- 
ment. 

It may be difficult to describe in words how much efficiency has been impaired, but if 
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Acalculia, poor scores on Kohs’ blocks and impaired “spatial” sense were frequent 
nndings. ‘ 

Although 9 out of 10 cases with personality change showed evidence of intelleaual 
loss the reverse was by no rnpns true. A majority of cases with intellectual impairment 
showed no striking personality change. Tliere was often an awareness of lowered capa- 
city and some^apprehension about ability to perform their duties if returned to service, 
and such men are doubtful risks, liable to develop anxiety states if returned to duty. 

The percentage of cases showing intellectual loss will, of course, depend on the severity 
of tire change in total personality, and in all these 50 cases the change was marked and 
had been noted by the jiatient’s C.O., wife, relatives or close friends. 

The correlation between such changes and intellectual loss is evidently high but there 
are, of course, cases in which the intellect is spared. 

The intellectual functions may show impairment in loss of speed, in memory — verbal 
or non-verbal — visual or auditory, in calculation, reasoning capacity, abstract thought, 
visual imagery, spatial sense, constructive abilities or in learning capacity. Awareness 
may be increased with poorly sustained attention, irritability, restlessness, insomnia and 
fatigue. 

Whatever the nature of the intellectual loss it will be shown by a suitable battery of 
psychometric tests which will show disproportionately' low scores in one or usually in 
several of such tests — the results will be compared so far as possible with the man’s 
previous abilities. If a good arithmetician now has acalculia; a man with a good memory 
for words, faces, direction and spatial relationships may now be defective in such abilities; 
a good examinee may fail badly in “abstract” tests; a carpenter or mechanic may do 
badly on block design — all such findings are significant and will reinforce a diagnosis of 
traumatic personality change arrived at on general clinical grounds — similarly the absence 
of such findings will reinforce a more favourable prognosis in many cases and suggest 
that the affective changes may be temporary. ^ The frequency of the association of 
intellectual impairment and personality change is so great that finding of such loss may 
be considered a “sign” — so commonly present as to be significant although, like other 
clinical signs, it is not necessarily present. So frequent has been this association in die 
cases I have examined that I must confess that a case diagnosed as personality change in 
absence of intellectual loss is to me somewhat suspect — although undoubtedly such cases 
do occur. 


While it is true that personality is a complex of related abilities and feelings which 
may be broken up by cerebral injury, the extent of the damage may be assessed more 
accurately if it can be found which faculties are more or less intact and which are 
severely impaired. Intellect, awareness and feeling may all have suffered but the first 
of these is the only one which can 'be measured. Alterations in will and feeling will 
often be revealed during testing more clearly^ than in .a face-to-face interview when self- 
consciousness and inhibitions may be more in evidence. The process of testing is in 
itself a valuable psychiatric interview and much may be learnt, not only about the extent 
of the disability but the nature of it — i.e. whether it is due to neurosis or dementia. A 
marked discrepancy between scores on perceptual compared with those on conceptual 
tests points strongly towards intellectual impairment whereas neurotic behaviour and 
uneven scores on all tests suggest affective ^lisorder. 

It is not suggested that psychometric testing is a short cut to assessment, which must 
always be made from a consideration of the whole clinical picture but such tests help in 
distinguishing between incapacity which is due to neurosis and neurosis which is the 
result of incapacity. ^ _ • j • 

Where a large- number of cases has to be investigated it saves times to use a dilferential 
a*; a ‘^sieve’* with a mesh fine enough to catch the great majority of intellectually 
, ’orated cases, yet rapid enough for practical use. Cases so separated are then 
,m;pcred to such further testing as may be necessary to establish the diagnosis of 
intellectual loss and the nature of 

T- nreliminary differential test I have selected six tests from those described in 

t ^‘Measurement of Adult Intelligence. The first three of these tests, which 
Wechsler s series, consist of vocabulary, general information, and comprehension, 

I have callea tn cerebral injury or disease; and the second three— the B 

all of which no F digit retention (forwards + backwards) and similarities 

series — are aritnm traumatic intellectual loss. If the I.Q. corres- 

— all of whim ten i A series exceeds that indicated by the B scries by lo or 

ponding to the “positive”. This figure is an arbitrary one but it has been 

. more the test i? 
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testing shows a performance say 15% below tlie average and perhaps 30% below what 
would be expected from the score on the A series, we have some measure of the damage 
sustained, furthermore, we have in .such figures a .standard by which to assess improve- 
ment should this take place, thus providing a record of progress which i.s encouraging 
to the patient and an aid in treatment. It is not claimed that such a difficult matter as 
assessment of post-traumatic personality impairment can be reduced to the comparative 
simplicity of psychometric testing, but in many cases it is difficult to arrive at a just 
assessment without the aid of such tests. 

The criterion of a good test is that it should show a high correlation with the total 
score. Ihe results of psychometric testing, taken as a whole, show a high correlation 
with the total clinical picture. 


Major Michael Kremer: In spite of the work continually being done on the subject of 
disorder of the periionnlity following head injuries there is still considerable confusion 
and disagreement about the manifestations. On going through the notes of 2,700 cases 
of head injury admitted to a military hospital recently. I was struck by the dis.agreement 
which existed between the most competent observers as to the presence or absence of 
personality disorder in a particular case. 

Staled in bald terms the problem appears simple but in actual practice it is not so. 
In hospital and in the Services generally the assessment of the jjre-traiimatic personality 
is usually made by taking a personal history from the patient. This is faiilty because: 

(1) Few patients are any good at real self-analysis — particularly the less literate. The 
patient tells what he thinks he is like — the le.ss pleasant details are genuinely suppressed. 

(2) It is perforce taken after the injury — when the patient is quite often lacking in in- 
sight. An account from a relative is really what is required — if possible not a blood 
relation because these often have the same taints as the patient and so are blind to 
them. I have read letters from parents and brothers who have been described as 
stable yet who from their correspondence are obviously psychopaths. A wife — a sensible 
wife — will probably give a better account of a man than anyone else. But even this may 
be faulty because the life described may have been so sheltered that one just does not 
know how that person would stand up to the buffetings of a harder existence. 'We have 
all seen the individual who has fallen into a groove sort of job: who has been protected 
first by his mother and then by his wife, and who superficially is apparently settled and 
stable. When he is pitchforkeci into the Service and has to fend for himself he promptly 
develops an anxiety state. A rapid personal history taken from such a man before his 
breakdown could not reveal whether or not he would stand up to difficulties. There is 
no means of telling. We must acknowledge the possibility of breakdown and perhaps 
label this man as a non-aggressive personality but further than this it would be impossible 
to go. 

Having assessed as best we can the pre-traumatic state we come to the crux — what is 
the individual, like now, after the accident? The figures I obtained from the first 
thousand cases have naturally had the longest follow-ups but so far the figures are much, 
the same for the next 1,500. The number that were considered to have a personality 
disorder by almost every one who saw them was 5S, Because of the uncertainty it is not 
strange to see that these cases were the more severe: all had gross changes tvhich pet- 
sistecl for over three months after the end of the post-traumatic amnesia. Almost all 
had changes which persisted very much longer than that. If one uses the length of 
nost-traumatic amnesia as a criterion of the severity of the injury— and while this appeap 
to me sound I am by no means so certain that the brevity of the post-traumatic amnesia 
indicates the relative insignificance of an injup' then it appears that personality change 
is related to the severity of the damage; the figures go like this ; 
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Here their outlook is very little better. For whatever reason it be, and I have carefiillv 
excluded the cases with real physical incapacity, these men do not make a very eood 
showing even m cud hfe. Most of them can do only the simplest jobs even with caS 
nursing- by their employers and relatives: They appear to be unable to hold their iSs 
associated intellectual impairment, but often also because their 
irritability or apathy makes them impossible employees. To illustrate this: 

a post-traumatie arnnesia^of^ four'^da^'^^He^had^T^c'^S closed injury with 

with by an early plastic operation Three month^- rhmorrheea which was dealt 

Following this— with an optimism which few ^ rehabilitation was tried, 

duty. Commanding Officers and senffir Vc Os found him to 

and aggressive. Other men in the same unit cmdd .'nt°ierant of discipline 

•changes of unit he was sent back to us ninTmonths afteV thl ?^ter two 

For the next two years he went from job to Tob niver staHn^f invalided, 
three months. We have illuminating letters abSut him ^ than 

who IS a most sensible woman, describing his attemnts™and v?- *^2® . wife— an ex-nurse— 
self to working for others. The situatioS h^s an^^^^ntlv liln to adjust him- 

his wife’s mother who left them not only a Uttle monlv^^hn/^1.1c by the death of 

become a private-hire taximan. Since he has bei^^ be has now 

he says he is much Improved and much more settlld ^His^iiVI working for himself 
has been no fundamental change but merelv that h» ’ however, feels that there 

and that he does not think hi is beinl ordered aLnt so inclined 

hke ^^e^sonab"lefx4teVc^“"^‘" ^"^bled^ thiamin to achilvI llSl 

disinhibition, increas^eV'lrrUaS-'’ and“'LspSon-^asv cases showed 

sometimes going on to explosive ‘rage Thw nnv be^as " ' temper— 

the latter is more often accompanied^y a sillv faVuousn ^ euphoria though 

irresponsibility. The other large /omorbes th ’ childishness .and 

diminished initiative and apparemly povertv of ^affect "bh 

records of social offences foUmving injurv One was arresti^l f' = 

three for stealing. I have only the piti^nts’ wm^to sugieft fh" ‘-“"d 

this prior to the head injurv. ' Obviously anv crmKrnat'^“ c •■''dieted to 

tioned is possible and I have not found'anv'reSn between thi 

and the nature of the disorder. I have not mer a i-ac • ” ^be seierity of the injurv 

changed for the better. Even when the patient thinks he Ts a^beV^^ 
are by no means certain, and often wh^n “ better man his relatives 

questioned later he admits a disabUitv One ortwoV^^* hospital and is 

j^proved by being quietened down from dS-eLvils bur rv' have thought they were 
had their drive literally knocked out of them • usually means they have 

1941 IJew days after a^moTor-1:ycle^accffient^‘^H?wa bf^ admitted to the hospital in March 

Ks p'Sdirsa/iKiS 

iSiptoieiT ?SSldfrJn'rK‘Se'5i “o':;™ jMXSphS l”?“hr5Vo“S,"J4S‘“H'‘ 

duty in Category A. Since Safely returned to normal He wlf '! whether 

category has been lowered hv duty he has been in about ^^urned to 

■ has been working in a variltv medical boards unUl he was fn bis 

standing C.O. who knew hirn units mcluding one with a most C. He 

them. He complains that before the accident. He was unahlp^te^’^2^"'^^" and under- 
“things fly anach“othll‘i„‘’LrS’?°"iS''"i'^=>i^’ ‘bat Ws ml^jf ^"et‘°j^‘and up to any of 
culty in making decisions and 'h22'‘' finds that he is lacking ^'’d that 

used to be. He is lacking in fdeas lna® -“‘ p ‘ b‘f be is not nearW fb diffi- 

which he realizes are necessary He too lazy to take action to hr?n,p i ?cr as he 

in making conversation; he Vre^s '"cx well and is very conscimnf nf^b-“‘jCbauges 
and would not take promotion u '‘cahng with senior . officers dfslivi ^ bis difficulty 
five attacks of depression 'ffis rem °‘^?ced to him. Since his“eeJdl jasponsibility 

wn£5rs5?.?.T5'..‘“E,te - 

Sometimes a change in nersnmPr ' ^ invalided, 

hospital and has to face fhe outside until the patient has left the 

in a posUtraumltic'aMes‘il^of°ffiu^T*®"^"‘ "'bo had a moderate he d ■ • 

^ttcr a period of rehabilitation days. He made an annareJoi b®^d injury resulting 

followed up at the end of the -1.2 returned to duty in^Cew“^ good recovery and 
willingly at his depot. ’tL second'' fbf, reported S doing‘f,1?i'^d '‘''ben hi was 

second foUow-up showed ‘bat /ffieiently^ag 
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was put down as a continued full recovery. It was only by chance that the medical 

omcer who had looked after him m the hospital was posted to the same part of -West 

Africa. They were both adihitted as patients to the same hospital and so the M.O. was 
able to make a close study. He found that this apparently fully recovered head iniury 
was feckless, unreliable, and incapable of sustained concentration or attention.' When 
telling rne of this case he said it was only when one lived, with this sort of patient that 
one could see his defects. The patient could barely recognize them his insight tvas so 
defective. 

The association with intellectual impairment is very frequent but this is to be e.vpccted 
because it is also a' feature in cases with a long post-traumatic amnesia. There is, how- 
ever, no parallelism. Cases can be seen in which it is impossible to detect any real 
intellectual defect by any battery of tests, and yet who have obvious personality change 
as seen by the relatives. The reverse is I think also true but by no means so easy to' 

recognize. Probably intellectual defect is present in every case but our means of recogni- 

tion are top coarse to detect it. The gross changes in personality we all recognize 
quite easily but there must be every gradation from the most minor’ to the most seiere 
and it is only in the minor ones that help is needed in order to make a diagnosis. The 
presence of intellectual impairment makes one very suspicious but the real help comes 
from someone who has lived in -intimate contact with the patient before the accident. 
Often they can point quite definitely to characteristics tliat have altered — things, of 
which the patient is quite unconscious and which the doctor can only suspect. 

Finally, there is that group of patients who manifest the change by the production of 
what appear to be psychoneurotic symptoms. We know that di.seases affecting the cere- 
brum such as encephalitis lethargica can produce a symptomatolog)' indistinguishable 
from any affective disorder in the predisposed. A head injury may do exactly the s.inie. 
If apt individual will produce the same reaction to a head injury as he would to his girl 
friend throwing him over, or an attack of influenza or breaking his leg, then the neurosis 
can only' be post-traumatic in a chronological sense. If, however, the head injury 
changes a stable individual of stable stock into one who can no longer adjust himselt 
to the stresses and strains of life, and to the stresses and strains produced by Ins own _ 
disabilities then I feel the neurosis is post-traumatic in an retiological sense and is there- 
fore a true personality change. In most cases the problem is not at all simple of clear- 
cut and all too frequently the pathogenesis is mixed. My reason for raising this point 
is that I have frequently read as a comment on a case that the patient is suffering a 
osvchoneurotic reaction to his head injur)', when a more correct interpretation would 
have been that because of his head injury the patient’s personality is now such that lie 
develops a psychoneurosis. 
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Vincent’s Ulceration : The Problem of Persistent and Recurrent 

, Infection 

By A. Frank Stammers, B.D.S.Biim. 

It is well known that during the war years Vincent s infection has been P"-®' 
the civil population of this country, especially industnal centre , as ^ 

Armed Services. At the Birmingham Dental Hospital I hate^ mv recent^oublication 
examining and treating a large number of these civilian cases, a - reearSine 1 017 
in the iri,sk Denial /ouf 1 (1944) gave -- acts figures jegar^ng 

registered and details of treatment recorded, but the r«ults have , , m* the first 
■Nevertheless, I can state quite definitely that in general the finding 
series have been fully confirmed and in some respects amplihed. 

In the absence of full tabulated results for the new series of cases Table I gives t e 
general results of treatment of the previous series. 


TABLE I. 


COMPLETED 

CASES 

UNCOMPLETED CASES 1 

No Recurrence 

Recurrence 

No Recurrence ! 

Recurrence 



infect; 

cured 

Infect: 

notoreo 



Once 14 
livice 1 

3 times I 



Once 78 

Twice 36 
3time5 9 

4 • 4 

lO* l__ 

■538 

Total 

l2l 

214 

Total 128 


Eventually cured - No recurrence | 



This shows the number of recurrent cases related to Complete an P . 

treatment. A period of four months had elapsed from the date of a m |. . 

patient, and twenty-two months from the date of admispon of the cs p 
series when this table was compiled. During the twelve months from r„„r:„n nnd 

present only about ten of these patients have returned "'i^h a recurrence o in „„„„ 

most of those belonged to the "Uncompleted” group. V hile it is ^a ize 
patients mav have left the district or sought treatment elsewhere it is be leve _ „ 

number would not materially affect these collective results or the cone usion g 

therefrom. 


“Completed” treatment implies not onlv the healing of all Vincent s lesions clinically 
estimated by re-epithelialization of the ulcers and no bleeding on pressure but also the 
removal of pockets and other stagnation areas. 


August — Odont. 1 
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Cases which were unnecessarily prolonged because of brief interruptions of treatment 
are not classed as recurrent. 

No real significance regarding treatment can be attached to the group of 335 cases, i.e. 
Uncompleted no recurrence. It may be assumed that a fair proportion of the 121 widi 
healed lesions are still free from infection. On the other hand all of the 214 with un- 
healed lesions when they ceased attendance must be considered to letain a subacute or 
latent infection. However, this latter group does give some indication of the number 
of people whose mouths are in a dangerously unhealthy condition for which they do not 
seek treatment until subjective .symptoms become acute. Most of the cases of ulceration 
and infected sockets following recent extractions can be accounted for by the failure of 
dental practitioners to recognize this subacute or latent infection and to give appropriate 
pre- and post-operative treatment. 

A comparison of the number of recurrent ca.ses in the two main groups — 16 out of 617. 
i.e. 2-6% after complete treatment, against 128 out of 463, i.e. 27 - 6 % after incomplete 
treatment — is very significant. 

The 16 recurrences after complete treatment, all demonstrated the great importance 
of local conditions in favouring reinfection. Most' of them had completely neglected 
oral hygiene and six were heavy smokers, i.e. thirty or more cigarettes a day. 

The number of patients ivho ceased attendance before completion of treatment and 
returned because of a flare-up (50 of them more than once) gives an indication of the 
difficulty of treatment when control cannot be c.xercised or disciplinary measures taken. 

From the comparison of these figures it will be seen, therefore, that the solution of tlie 
problem of recurrent infection lies in the complete eradication of all stagnation are.as. 
In many cases this treantent becomes complicated and delayed by persistent subacute 
ulceration. 

Control of the acute stage is quite simple and straightforward. Latterly, therefore, 
attention has been focused mainly upon persistent cases and an attempt has been made 
to assess the causative factors involved and to accelerate cure. 

It was found that only a small proportion could be considered to be really atypical. 

A few were associated with |rregnancy, with ulceration superimposed upon pre-existing 
gingivitis gravidardm. In only one such case was it considered advisable to excise the 
gum flaps, and the result was excellent. In the other cases healing of the ulcers was 
delayed, and the gingiva; were still inflamed and bled on pressure when the patients were 
discharged. They were given careful instructions regarding home treatment and were 
told to return if there was any deterioration of the condition. 

Some patients with persistent lesions proved to have a positive Wassermann reaction. 
These responded well to local application of arsenicals in addition to general antisvphilitic 
treatment. In all probability many cases ^which have responded uneventfully to routine 
treatment have also had unsuspected syphilis. 

A few cases were very intractable uhtil vitamin therapy in addition to local me.asures 
was employed. 

There were a number of cases from which smears were obtained showing that a heavy 
mixed infection persisted after the bulk of fu.sospirocha;tal organisms had been destroyed. 

Finally some mouths exhibited marked anatomical abnormality, such as exceptional 
protrusion of the upper incisors or gicat crowding in the lower incisor region. These 
proved very stubborn owing to the impossibility of preventing mouth breathing, or of 
keeping zinc oxide and oil of cloves packs firmly in place. The prognosis in these cases 
was generally poor. 

However, the most frequent cause of delayed healing was found to be simplv the 
failure on the part of either the |>aticnt or operator to carry out certain essentials of 
treatment. „ o t. 

On the P.\ut of the P.vtient 


Failure to attend reguIarly.-r-TChis is the chief difficulty attendant upon the treatment 

nf hosuital out-patients. .... 

T ,jrh of co-operation in carrying out home tieatinent includtiig persistence in smoking. 
w .t-rience has shown that demonstr.-itions and verbal instructions are not alwavs 
m!^;,.nrlv impressive, and now in addition to these, a printed slip giving precise add 
^tiS insmictions is issued to each patient. 

On the P.vkt of the Oper.vtop. 


, , 7/ harts of the mouth at each -etsit. 

Failure to treat ' . gxide and oil of cloves paste resulting in loose dressi]i(rs_ 
Hasty packing tcitn -me ■ 
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De;«v, sometimes umrcoidahle. in comldelins exlntctions, gingr^^^^^^ 
failure' to continue prophylactic treatment in the interim. 

Jfnllure to check instructions previously giueii.— Instances have been recorded when the 
mtient has been told to stop brushing the teeth during the acute stage and then not told 
^^vTn to stanTgain. Rep^eated che'cks should be made to he sure correct .nstruct.ons 
have been given, understood and carried out. 

In order to test whether certain drugs other than those normally used would promote 
more rapid cure and enable the tissues' to resist reinfection icit/iout surgical “Measures 
105 special cases were selected for experimental treatment and the geneial results 

tabulated. 

Most of these cases had a history of persistent or recurrent infection (Table II). 


TABLE II. 

105 EXPERIMENTAL CASES. 


NO TOSS. 

Total Imnrov-. ImofCT.- ImcfOV: Recurrence 


1 

EBI 

13 

laii 

16 

9 

MAPHARSIDE 

ill 

3 


- 

- 

NOVOSTAB 

fWCM/afKMALKC } 

■ 9 

7 

8 

4 

7 

5TABILARSAN 

(AfaPKeMAMI»£) 

6 

3 . 

2 

1 

2 



5 

5 

3 

3 



1 

2 

4 

- 


2 

2 

- 

- 

- 


. 7 

L* 

m 

5 

- 

IZinc Oxide 3 parts, 

1 Rrt.CHciilpartiaioI 

1 Clows Paste enwool 

11 

■ 

2 

g 

' 

1 ASCORBIC /CIO 

1 OOUUOO.UOOst. 

28 

15 

9 

4 

12 


Q 


8 

2 

8 

■ ^E3IESBES9i 

la 


3 

3 

4 


m 


6 

6 

9 


total 1 91 76 58 . 57 55 - 


It will be noticed from the total of 191 that many cases have been treated by more 
than one method, each therapy being used separately. In some instances several different 
methods were used successively and some individual case records arc very interesting. 
The recurrences refer only to those cases which showed “Improvement” or “Possible 
improvement” and do not include those which show'ed “No improvement”. 

I. tried to obtain a supply of penicillin for test purposes but was unable to do so. The 
three arsenical preparations were used locally only. Fusospirochietal organisms have 
not been demonstrated to penetrate the tissue affected and enter' the general 
circulation in uncomplicated Vincent’s lesions, and therefore in the present state of know- 
ledge intravenous injections of arsenic would appear to be irrational. Rcichmann 
(1926), Hirschfeld (1929), Daley (1931) and others all recommend the use of arsphena- 
mine or neoarsphenamine locally, and Reichmann (1926) and Daley (1931) both state 
that intravenous injections arc u'sele.ss, while Goodridge (1942) and others have reported 
cases of Vincent’s infection occurring during antisyphilitic treatment. 

Previous experiments had shown that the arsenicals compared unfavourably with 
chromic acid and hydrogen peroxide therapy for the acute stage and these figures show 
that they were by no means specific in the later stages. 

Mapharside was by far the most effective and promoted rapid healing in some stubborn 
c.ases. A sufficient number of successes were recorded for it to be included in the list 
of effective drugs to be used in intractable cases. It will be noticed, however, that without 
the .subsequent removal of stagnation areas it did not confer immunity to reinfection. 
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iVi/ie rcciirrcijcc.s were nJic/»..,. t 

li.is been sumestcd. Thrr^ o'J of cIovpq ' ' recorded. 

illastrm. ik-niovai „f |,.,cfe "“>'■1 in this ny “■•’plursM, 

s;!s:.r'°^“‘ ”■ '“'•Vi ~vsi“rissf s ti?^ ~s” 

"■''- --p-- .«c. ,-. , ‘ 7 ”””* ' 

nifection.s. Success ivas achieved in is used beiie/iciidv mercurv 

.«-a.s no immunity to reinfection. P-'’"'*''’ foccess in 5 others” ®r®P'°“rcaI 

Propnmidine.—Thtowei inri \/ , ■ 

Bentley (I9-»3). Kohn. Hall77„d CroT •'‘nd Tilley (1943) x. , 

this preparntion in the (^^'*3), and Burler /'JQ4^^ i,o ^ Morlev and 


ciiccnvei^ 
zation was promoted.' 



effectively. However in 4 lesions because of the imnn 

packed 'ivith the propamidine eases, infected sockets uwp ®®'^dity of sealing it in 

Several more infected sockets lrivl°” Rapid healin-r^7cr*’'^ 

e.vperienced in retaining thn .^' '‘^.'’'^ee been treated succe.ssfulli? 

pp^do. u,di„„w „„,i, „ ,, »« B:i;.p';™st‘'f„w£ 

Cibazol . — Suiphathiazole powder mixed with ■ ' healing. 

w». . 0 , . 0 , T ..0 ~.e 

Packine with zinc oxidn ,,,,1 „:i _r . ■ ‘•"‘■ 


to 


- - - — created without iniDiovemem ’ ' P’"”'«J Bi 

Packing with zinc o.xide and oil of cloves past'e on 

be a therapy of superlative merit Tr ' - j . "°“-"’oo] wisns h->c . 

improvement over the routine method conld ^‘ v to esnh?ich ' 'f Proveti 

- .inc oxide. Moita, ...d"^,,^^ ? 2) 3" '“'-rS peWe S'd' 


ot zme o.vide. Mallett and Giiralnick (194^) Inve n!T ‘ 

s/— ■t yiSKL“ .r rs 

■ o\",='L?=vXi-4* SSd-r t S“? “.rs- ox^^rst 

pero.xide-z.nc o.xide mi.xture and oil of cloves pxxste dS Parking with zitt 

ex'nenmpnf.*; mmnnnno- ?j_ . aid Drnv/» i-_ , ^ ^iJic 


obtained and therefore a proper test could not bo 'vith 'zinc oxide 

pero.xide-z.nc o.xide mi.xture and oil of cloves pxxste did^'n Parking wkr“zi7c 

experiments comparing zinc peroxide mixture’^paeJes be beneficknj, bm j" 

control zinc ox.de packs m another showed that'^he Uon”"^ P."’’' 'be mouth 
areas. A paste of zme oxide 3 parts and pot. chlor 1 m * bealed equallv well in 
tried with satisfactory re.sulcs, but asp.nin mnLxi ' P®‘t with oil nf oi^.. 


control zinc o.xide packs in another showed that the 1'" of 

areas. A paste of zme oxide 3 parts and pot chinr f healed eq 
tried ivith satisfactory re.sults but again control e.xperin ents ' oil of'cVoi;s“w.;s di’en 
packs were equally beneficial. * “ments .showed tha* ’ ’ • 


mouth with 
both 




Another senes of vitamin tests was also undertaken h ■ 

js confined to thorough cleansing and the application of "bioh local treatment 

suits in general were even less satisfactory Than n ° the aniline dves Ti?„ 


The 


was confined to thorough cleansing and the appJicatio,f'J;f *ucai tre- 
results in general were even less sntisfactorvThan rb ^ °f the aniline dves 
(Stammers 1944) and the number of recurfences warcoiKvT"'''^'’ "i the eari'iei-' series 
local treatment of a more potent nature was employed gt«ter than «hen 

With ascorbic acid, only 4 cases showed definite imm-r ■ 
nient out of 2S and there were 12 recurrences. nnd 9 pofvsihJe iwprt»c~ 

Tlie addition of Vitamin P had already been tried ' 
effect, bin the possibility of some other v'iml factor bein/^ " “itbout noticeihl,. 

of supply which was absent in the synthetic product clu.T”"'” the natm-al sou ce 
black-currant syrup was therefore tried in 19 c;ises It •’'’t be ignored ^ 

sufficient syrup to equal the usual dosage of ascorbic acid -Inri T''"”'!.'' impossible to 
C received was very small. Only 2 case.s showed real in .amount of vitamin 

improvement and S had recurrent infection. ‘ mp''f>'emenr and S possible 

Three cases responded favourably to nicotinic acid in 4 
provement and 4 became reinfected. ' ' others- there was partial im- 
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In the earlier series a higher proportion of cases had responded favourably to the 
administration of small doses of essogen (pure vitamin A free from D) than to ascorbic 
acid or nicotinic acid. In these experiments it was decided to increase the dose for some 
patients. The previous total dose varied- between 42,000 and 168,000 I.U. The response 
was fairly satisfactory (6 improvement and 6 possible improvement), but unfortunately 
only of limited duration and the number of recurrences in the absence of continued and 
complete local treatment tvas high. 

From the examination of the collective results of treatment of these special cases (and 
previous experience with many other drugs gave similar results), it is apparent, therefore, 
that there is no easy and certain drug therapy which will cure persistent Vincent’s lesions 
and confer immunity to reinfection. Experience has shown conclusively that, not only 
is early and thorough mechanical cleansing essential as a basis for the success of any 
therapy, but that such cleansing must be continued progressively throughout treatment. 
This progressive operative procedure begins with the careful removal of slough and tartar 
deposits from the ulcerated area at the first visit. All but a few patients tolerate this 
well and even the few can be treated with the aid of a surface anresthetic paint. It must 
be emphasized that only the ulcerated area should be scaled before the acute infection 
is under control and re-epithelialization has started. ,This technique is not in accordance 
with accepted practice since many writers condemn loo early scaling on the ground that 
it causes extension of the ulceration. No such harmful result has been noticed by us. 
In this, connexion it is appropriate to record that on several occasions gingivectomy under 
nitrous 'oxide aruesthesia was performed at the height of acute infection in order to 
obtain biopsy material. Routine adoption of this practice is of course unwise, as there 
is a definite risk of infected material being aspirated into the lungs. Special care was 
taken to minimize this risk. As far as the local condition was concerned on no occasion 
was extension' of ulceration observed; in fact, the total treatment time was considerably 
reduced in every case. 

After mechanical cleansing the method of choice for the destruction of the bulk of the 
invading organisms is the use of 20% chromic acid and hydrogen peroxide. Usually 
two or three daily applications are sufficient; the use of this powerful escharotic for too 
long retards rather than accelerates cure by destroying the new epithelium. Unaffected 
parts of the mouth are thoroughly atomized and painted with a mild antiseptic at the 
same time. 

Optimum results can only be obtained if efficient surgical treatment is supplemented 
by thorough home treatment by the patient. The use of toothbrush or sticks is contra- 
indicated during the acute stage lest possible ’trauma cause a spread of infection, and 
frequent mouth washing is the only safe method of cleansing. It has been found neces- 
sary to instruct nearly all patients in the correct muscular action needed to sluice the 
mouth-wash forcibly backwards and forwards between the teeth. The patient must also 
co-operate by securing free bowel action, particularly during the first few days of treat- 
ment when the elimination of toxic products is essential. 

Immediately the acute infection is under control both surgery and home treatment are 
directed towards the restoration of a healthy gingival condition of the whole mouth. To 
this end the next step in the surgery is scaling of all the teeth, preceded and followed by a 
mild antiseptic paint. Any pockets or interdental stagnation areas now receive special 
attention and are best packed immediately with zinc oxide and oil of cloves paste on 
wool. It is also best to pack the original site of infection at this stage but the time 
factor has to be considered and this method, though desirable, is frequently impracticable. 
Again it is most important to stress the absolute necessity for treating the whole mouth 
by some method or other at each visit. Neglect of this essential has on many occasions 
resulted in either a persistent subacute infectiorr or even an exacerbation at the original 
site, or else a fresh outbreak in some remote pocket or interdental space; in the latter 
instance reinfection of the original area will almost certainly follow unless adequate pre- 
cautions are taken. 

Next the extraction of roots and unsaveable teeth is carried out under antiseptic condi- 
tions. Where there is overcrowding of the teeth, with interdental spaces which cannot 
be rendered accessible, judicious extractions are preferable to the risk of recurrence. If 
It IS clear by now that the prescribed home treatment is not being done in spite of repeated 
mstriKtion and demonstration and that little or no enthusiasm can be aroused, the decision 
regarding extractions mast be much more drastic, even to the extent of clearance of all 
teeth. 

Finally, all parodontal pockets are eradicated. Sometimes this can be accomplished 
by packing alone, sometimes by electric cautery and packing, but in most cases only bv 
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recurrence.s out of 12 aftTr ’no;;,,;;);; a"id“"out ofi aS' "I- 'mprovement. Seven 


Nine recurrences were observed out of the ">8 
■'■currence -r -o 

Packing with a mixture of yinr , a -i “ ‘’“•■Joaisan were also recorded, 

has been suggested. Three case.s were ‘ treated fn Ihlf mapharside 

disastmus. Removal of the packs after twentv-fout ho /‘a ai] 

in each case. Fortunately the. packs had not' been left on ton^ exposed alveolar bone 
of the hone h.,f .'2 . . on tong enough to cause necro.sis 


c y -1 , liic-piicKs naa not heen Ipft S uoiic 

of the bone, but great pain was experienced and heah'np- wn^ to cause necrosis 

I « ,j, s 

compomid i„ 1 'rioo”mlu“L“'Vh“'pemlSio™^ n” "®"“ 

infections. Success was achieved in 3 cases'^and partial success n s'Ser ” 

aunity to reinfection. .success in a otheis. Again there 


infections, 
was no immunity 

O/ 


Propamidine 0-1% in a methyl cellulose mucilage was tried in 7 of these special cases 

SecClv T ■ “a impossibility of sealing it 'in 

P !" ■* •"f'^cted sockets were present and these were 

packed with the propamidine jelly on cotton-wool. Rapid healing occurred in all 4 cases, 
beveral more infected sockets have since been treated successfully, but difficulty has been 
experienced in retaining the dressing's in position when the sockets have partly healed, 
n consequence, the technique has been adopted of dressing first with propamidine jelly 
until healthy granulations form and then filling the .socket with B.I.P.P. This is left in 
position undisturbed until it is gradually extruded by progressive healing. 

Cibneo/.— ^ulphathiazole powder mixed with zinc oxide and oil of cloves paste had 
jireviously been tried without success. It was thought that it might be retained in posi- 
tion round the teeth more easily in the form of an ointment, but trial proved that this 
was not so. Two cases were treated without improvement. * 


Packing with zinc oxide and oil of cloves paste on cotton-wool wisps has been proved 
to be a therapy of superlative merit. It was decided to try to establish if any further 
improyement over the routine method could be obtained by usiii" zinc oeroxid'e instead ' 
of zinc oxide. Mallett and Guralnick (1942) have used a watery'paste o7 ztc peS 
with success in the treatment of mouth infections including Vincent’s ulceration, us value 
being attributed to the slow and long-continued liberation of its oxv<'en. Unfortunately 
no greater concentration than a 25% zinc peroxide mixture with '^nc oxide could be 
obtained and therefore a proper test could not be carried out Packiii" with zinc 
peroxide— zinc oxide mixture and oil of cloves paste did prove to be beneficial but later 
experiments comparing zinc peroxide mixture packs in one part of the mouth with 
control zinc oxide packs in another showed that the lesions healed equallv well in both 
areas. A paste of zinc o.xide 3 parts and pot chlor. 1 part with oil of cloves was then 
tried with satisfactory results, but again control experiments showed that plain zinc oxide 
packs w'ere equally beneficial. ^ 

Another series of vitamin tests was also undertaken, during which local treatment 
was confined to thorough cleansing and the application of one of the aniline dves The 
results in general were even less satisfactory than those recorded in the earlier series 
(Stammers 1944), and the number of recurrences was considerably •'reater 'than when 
local treatment of a more potent nature was employed. * 

With ascorbic acid, only 4 cases showed definite improvement and 9 possible imonne- 
ment out of 28 and there were 12 recurrences. * e 

The addition of Vitamin P had already been tried in a few casks witiiout noticeable 
effect, but the possibility of some other yit.al factor being present in the natural source 
of supply which was absent in the synthetic product could not be ignored. Ribcna 
’olack-curraiit syrup was therefore tried m 19 cases. It was olnionslv impossible to 'die 
sufficient svrup to equal the usual dosage of ascorbic acid and the total amount of vitamin 
C received was very small. Only 2 cases .showed real improvement and S possible 
improvement and 8 had recurrent infection. 

Three cases responded favourably to nicotinic acid, in 3 others there was partial ini- 
ovement and 4 became reinfected. 


prov 
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organisms in the tissues that are not accompanied by active tissue reaction, or that do 
not show the accepted distinctive morphological picture”. He is of the opinion that 
“there is probably a phase in the life cycle of many common organisms during which 
atypical morphology and absence of tissue reaction are cardinal features. Presumably 
such phases pass and the organisms resume normal growth with altered immunity re- 
actions of the host”. And he states that “such demonstration of chronic sepsis in the 
sphenoid bone has not been previously made, and it may help to explain why clinically 
many cases of sinus disease do better when the highly reactive membrane of the affected 
sinus is removed completely”. 

Little is known of the life-history of Vincent’s organisms although R. and M. Dean 
(1931), Tunnicliff (1939) and others claim to have demonstrated a life-cycle in which 
the fusiform bacillus and the spirochnete are different morphological forms of a higher 
bacterium or microscopic plant. If their views are accepted it is conceivable in the light 
of Pickworth’s findings that atypical morphological forms, possibly gonidia, of viable 
organisms may remain -in the gingival tissue enclosing the pockets even after clinical 
cure of the disease, and after variable periods of dormancy may resume normal growth 
and re-establish clinical ulceration. 

The third possible e.xplanation of the phenomenon of recurrent infection of the same 
area, is that of localized sensitivity of the tissue cells to the fusospirochastal organisms. 
Allergic sensithaty of cells to some bacteria has been proved experimentally by growth 
in vitro (tissue culture) (Aronson, 1931; Mocn, 1937)., The assumption that cells of the 
subgingival tissue do become sensitized to Vincent’s organisms means that the reappear- 
ance of these organisms in the pocket would provoke a reaction in the adjacent soft tissues 
to combat the toxic effect upon the sensitized cells; Part of this reaction would take 
the form of a hypeiremia in order to provide increased oxygenation of the threatened 
area; but hyperasmia of the gum papilla, exposed as it is to intermittent traumatic injury, 
always results in rupture of some of the capillaries with haemorrhage, thrombosis and 
congestion. Thus the allergic reaction would soon defeat its own object and result' in 
a condition of ischsmia, providing in a comparatively short time conditions actually 
favouring the proliferation of the fusospirocha;tal flora and the recurrence of ulceration. 

Sections of several specimens of gingival tissue taken from acute, subacute and healed 
lesions have been prepared, and examined microscopically. Numbers of fusiform bacilli 
and sgirochtetes have been constantly seen in necrotic areas, and also superficial invasion 
of the living tissue in sections from clinically infected cases, but no recognizable forms 
•have been seen in sections from healed lesions. 

Photomicrographs of a section of gum (stained in bulk ^vith silver) taken from an 
acute case show large numbers of fusospirochaetal organisms in the slough and attacking 
the remaining subgingival epithelium, but no deep penetration of the tissues by the 
organisms can be demonstrated. 

In many specimens of gingival tissue taken from healed Vincent’s lesions which 
appeared, clinically, to he on the point of breaking down again, vascularization of the 
epithelium has been observed. The photomicrographs show projections of the connective 
tissue papillm, in many cases consisting solely of blood-vessels, extending nearly to the 
surface of the epithelium and frequently turning and lying parallel to it, particularly in 
the , epithelium lining the pocket. Many sections through the series have to be e.xamined 
before the connexion of these transversely cut papillae with the gum coriuih can be 
traced. The ease with which slight pressure on the gum causes haemorrhage from the 
pocket can be readily understood when it is seen how near to the surface the blood- 
vessels approach, and how prone are the tissues to attack by organisms situated in the 
pocket if the vessels^ become congested and stasis ensues. The high magnification of one 
papilla shows several vessels packed with red cells, and oedema and disintegration of the 
overlying epithelial cells. (The photomicrographs cannot be reproduced owing to lack 
pf space.) 

It seems obvious that vascularization of the epithelium is part of a defence mechanism, 
and if any particular significance can be attached to its association ivith healed Vincent’s 
lesions on the verge of recurrence, it'doe,s suggest that there may be a connexion between 
this phenomenon and local tissue sensitivity, which may be, therefore, a probable explana- 
tion or reinfection. A great deal of careful research is still needed before a correct 
answer can be given and therefore, in the present state of our knowledge, these explana- 
tions of recurrent infection must remain hypothetical. , 

CThe histories and progress of treatment of five cases were then given and illustrated 
liy lantern slides of photographs in colour, smears, and photomicrographs.) 
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the radical operation of ginghectomy, the whale mouth receivttig attention at the same 
time. In many instances deterioration has been obsevveti in one part of the mouth while 
iinothci part is being treated by gingivectonty, anti usuallv it is advisable to keep all 
pockets packed pending their elimination. Subgingival calculus which was previouslv 
inaccessible is now removed, the teeth carefully polished and any cavities restored. 

That gingivectomy is almost always successful in the prevention of recurrence has been 
proved by experience, and during the last twelve months only three cases of reinfection 
of the area so treated have been observed; in each there had been complete neglect of 
ora! hygieive. hlany cases have been seen in which idceration h.is subsequently occurred 
in previously unaffected areas, such as around erupting. wisdom teeth, and the area 
previously infected and treated by gingivectomy has remained perfectly healthy. 

In addition to these surgical and other operative measures, which after all are only a 
means to an end, there is a much more importatifand difficult task: that of educating 
the patient in the maintenance of oral health. As soon as healing of the ulcers is well 
established additional home treatment consists of thorough cleaning and massage of all 
accessible parts of the mouth tvith n toothbrush and a mixture of equal parts of salt and 
bicarbonate of soda for several minutes after each meal and at bedtime. The softest 
grade of brush obtainable siiould be used at first and a medium grade later. Unfortu- 
'nately several cases of brush trauma have been observed recently owing to the difficulty 
of getting a soft brush at the present time, I do not think it is wise to use woodeii sticks 
between the teeth until the pockets have been removed, and anyway there are probably 
zinc oxide packs in position, but as soon as the pockets have been eliminated and the 
packs retnoved Fish's friction technique with wooden sticks is started. Keene’s soft wood 
sticks are used at first, and later, when the epithelium is well keratinized, sharpened 
match-sticks. Without this technique there is always the tendency for tissue to grow up 
interdentally with the inevitable formation of neiv pockets aj)d the return of ulceradon. 


Now I propose to turn very briefly from tiie results and details of treatnlent to the 
consideration of a 2 )ossible e.xjjlanation of the proved success of gingivectomy. Parodontal 
pockets have been shown to be pre.sent in prncticnHy 100% of mouths infected by 
Vincent’s organisms, yet it is an tindoubted fact that those pockets and small numbers 
of those same organisms have been present for a long time before the initial attack. 
It is also a fact, that, in many cases if the pockets are left, destruction of the bulk of the 
bacterial flora and elimination of the contributory factors a.s far as possible may still be 
followed in a comparatively short time by reinfection of the same area, while removal 
of the tissue enclosing the pockets by cautery or excision confers immunity far a long 
period, even when the contributory factors remain unchecked and previously tirulent 
organisms are present in other parts of the mouth. 

Does the explanation of this phenomenon depend upon the mere presence of the 
pockets or is it concerned with the tissues enclosing the pockets' In other words, do the 
surviving organisms (originally saprophytic and having slowly acquired maximum patho- 
genicity during months or even year.s in a favourable habitat) maintain their virulence 
in the pockets and again cause ulceration, and clocs the obliteration of the pockets simply 
deny them a suitable nidus: or docs the gingival tissue remain infected by organisms 
which lie dormant in the tissue for a time and hater resume normal growth: or does the 
tissue itself acquire some quality which renders its reinfection inevitable in the course 
of time? 


The first possibility would account for the repeated slight exacerbations seen in persis- 
tent cases w'hen treatment has been interrupted for a day or two or when the whole of 
the mouth has not been treated at each visit, but it does not appear to offer a contplete 
exolanation of jreriodic flare-ups occurring after a month or two of apparent healtli; 
neither does it explain why the same area iwomes the site of ulceration tinte after time. 
These sequeke would, however, be accounted tor if either the second or third possibility 
could be shown to be true. 

The work of Pickworth on the Histobacteriology of Chronic Nkisaj Sinusiii.s (19-}.?) mav 
hive a bearing, upon the second pj>.ssibdity (i.e. organisms remaining dormant in the 
f-t .esl He has examined large numbers of pathological sinus membranes and specimens 
fSnoid bone adjacent to the sinus, and wlnle generally the tissues were tound t„ he 
or he has demonstrated pleomorphic forms of streptococci grou in^ in 

steri e, lu jscha;mic, ti.ssue unaccompanied by active tissue reaction. He considers 

the by'^S’ f scarcity and pleomorphism of the organisms when groivii under 

that, nathologist-s, who deal generally widi a superabundance of perfectly 

adverse 'pjjjjjucetl in ideal cultural surroundings, may tend to overlook a few 
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Section for the Study of Disease in Children 

President — E ric A. Crook, IM.Ch. 

[March 24, 1944] 

Held at the Hospital for Sick Children', 

Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.l 

Acute Sinusitis and Technique o£ the Antrum Washout. — James Crooks, F.R.C.S. 

Mr. James Crooks showed live children suffering from nasal accessory sinusitis, and 
illustrating complications which mav arise from such disease. 

He emphasized the frequency of such infections and demonstrated the technique of 
antrum lavage under local anesthesia in the young subject. 

In answer to questions he stated that sinus infection in the child was usually curable 
by non-operative measures, and that the early recognition of the condition was essential 
to the prevention of advanced disease requiring operation. 

Tuberculosis of Right Hip, with Chronic Miliary Infection of Lungs. — Wilfred Sheldon, 
M.D. (shown by B. J. Hussey, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.). 

C. C., aged 7 years. 

History. Onset of pain in right leg in November 1943, following a fall from a lorry. 
Seen in out-patient department, and found to have limitation of all movements of right 
hip-joint, with pain. No wasting. 

Post history. Nothing relevant. No history of contact with tuberculosis. Parents 
alive and well. 

November 194o; Admitted to hospital for investigation. Right hip showed limitation 
of abduction, internal rotation, and external rotation, with slight limitation of flexion. 

NIantoux 1 . 1 ,000 was strongly positive 

Blood sedimentation rate ; 42 mm. in one hour. 

X-ray of chest showed typical miliary tuberculosis. 

0)1 admission to Tad-aortii Court (January 1944). — General condition was quite good, 
but appetite very poor. 

Lungs ; On clinical examination fine rale.*; were present at tlie right base, with slight 
diminution of air-entry in this area 

X-ray ; Miliary tuberculosis. No change from appearance two months ago. No 
evidence of tuberculous menin<'itis. 

Optic discs: No tubercles. Urine: Nothing abnormal. 

Blood sedirnenmtion rate: 61 mm. in one hour. Gastric lavage: No tubercle bacilli. 

- larch 1944: General condition has definitely improved since admission. Is now 
eanng well, and is looking very fit. Temperature remains normal. 

X-ray chest: No change. X-rav hip; No improvement as vet, after three months in 
a plaster spica. 


ConstacUve Pencarditis : Pericardial Resection.— R. S. Pilcher, M.S. (shown by Janet D. 

in^SeotenfhL^fqaATK” Great Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Children 

year weekly intervals for nearly a 

f acute pericarditis in June 1942. Besides 

she had had bilateral p' ■ uai effusions a: 1 had much cedema of the legs. 

-Wg. — D is. IN Child. 1 
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Mr. Arthur Bullcid : I have always felt that Vincent's infection has become far too much 
a bete noire to the dental surgeon. Perhaps this is partly due to the fact that so many 
patients suffering from this disease go to their doctors first and not their dental surgeons 
and this . often results in valuable time being lost before adequate dental treatment is 
commenced. 


extremely pleased that Mr. Stammers has stressed the importance of the “stagna- 
uon” picture in the incidence of the disease and possible reinfection and recurrence. 
To a large extent this is the clue to. the question of recurrence and reinfection and if we 
can get rid of stagnation areas by our own treatment and then imbue the patient with 
the necessity of close co-operation with a view to preventing further stagnation; we shall 
be well on the way to success. 

The weight of evidence is against those who think the disease is infectious, but 1 am 
not so certain about the question, of contagion, and I think precautions should be 
taken against contagion. Mr. Stammers will undoubtedly agree that cases of recurrent 
infection or persistent infection will be greatly minimized if the original acute lesion is 
treated adequately at its inception, both by the dental surgeon and the patient. It is 
surely when one or both fail in their treatment of the acute case that subsequent trouble 
occurs. 


In the present state of our knowledge we simply do not know what is the causal organism 
of Vincent’s infection. It has been so long the custom to consider that the fusiform bacillus 
and its accompanying T. vincenti are the causal organisms tljat one is apt to forget tliat 
there is as yet no proof that they are, in fact, causal. It has been impossible to produce 
Vincent’s infection experimentally in animals and apparently there is no humoral im- 
munity conferred by them. All that at present -can be claimed is that these organisms 
are of diagnostic significance. 

I would also stress another point — in a “clean" mouth the fusiform bacilli and spiral 
forms are almost conspicuous by their absence. Undoubtedly stagnation favours their 
appearance and growth. I think this point shows clearb' how useful the routine “gum 
smear” examination can be. 


Mr. Stammers has found no place for trichloracetic acid in the treat- 
ment, but I have found this drug exceedingly useful in acute cases and I always 
cauterize the ulcers with a aOtc solution before I pack with the zinc oxide — oil of cloves 
paste. It eases pain almost at once, and pain is a marked feature of the acute ulceration. 

I generally leave my . “packs” in place for four days before removal Because I use 
trichloracetic acid I have not found it necessary to worry about the debris around the 
teeth, and scaling, &c.. can be safely left till the packs are removed. I should not, however, 
hesitate to remove sloughs in the acute phase of the disease if I thought it the better wav 


1 agree that vitamin therapy by itself has been most 
local treatment some cases are helped, but I Iiave not 
rate of cure or prevented recurrences. 


disappointing. As an adjunct to 
round that it has accelerated the 


With reference to the question of treatment after the ‘pockets” have been eradicated I 
am a firm believer m the efficiency of gum massage with an aquMul solmion of tannic 
acid, and I always show the patient how to carry out the massage. 

To my mind recurrence is undoubtedly due to failure to eliminate stagnation areas 
sometimes inadvertently but often from .a failure to appreciate their importance I hate 
found that if adequate treatment is instituted quickly m the acute stage thra fn ouite l 
number of cases gum massage and toothpick, drill make gingivectomv ulinecissarv Ihoueh 
loose interdental papillse may have to be excised. unnecessar\ though 

Rtaanation is also a possible explanation of the great increase ,v. , 

flo?a ?n cases of Vincent’s disease In the pockets the pH il afkahne 
fheir growth. Remove the pocket and the' pabulum favourable to the fusosphortletal flora 
is taken away. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to sav if the Do<;siblp 
sensitivity of the tissue cells to the fusospirochaital flora is a factor o? not as wl ^ 
.fnow what is the significance of these organisms, or what part tliey pffiy in the disease 
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saccular or fusiform bronchiectasis 5 patients are absolutely well, freedom from sym- 
ptoms is commonest in unilateral tubular cases. The shape of the hronchi. and the number 
involved remain remarkably constant. Rarely the lesion may resolve and 2 such cases 
have been observed. In 1 case tubular has progressed to saccular dilatation and in 1 
the disease seems to have spread to the other lung during observation.- Chronic upper 
respiratory infections, meaning actual pus in sinuses or chronic middle-ear disease, contri- 
bute to the continuance of symptoms and if such infection can be cleared up, by so much 
• is the outlook improved. Clubbing of the fingers was a disappointing sign, being present 
in only 5 cases. It had been present in 3' other cases, all clinically improving, 2 now 
having normal fingers, and 1 curved nails. Growth was impossible to assess in the absence 
of standard height and weight tables. 

Pulmonary collapse was clearly present in 10 out of 24 cases, and is permanently present 
■ in 6. It seems to be a common accompaniment of unilobar tubular bronchiectasis and 
seems not to affect the satisfactory prognosis of these cases. 

As in so many chronic diseases, the case may have a prolonged and serious onset, 
becoming at once and remaining of classical type, with characteristic physical and X-ray 
signs and purulent sputum. Usually the extent of the disease is determined at the 
onset. Some such cases, especially in ftie absence of foul sputum, may improve after 
months or years, and this result is more likely if any upper resniratory infection present 
can he cleared up, and if fresh pulmonary infection can be avoided by improving living 
conditions from the point of view of crowding, dampness, fresh air and suitable schooling. 
There is undoubtedly a large group where the initial illness is short-lived and where the 
diagnosis depends on medical curiosity. These cases ivould not have been diagnosed 
before the days of bronchograms and include many with unilobar tubular bronchiectasis 
of which the prognosis during childhood is good. 

It is hoped that the series will remain under observation and perhaps will be reported 
on again m twenty-five years’ time. 

TABLE I. 

Probable duration Observation 


Case* 

of disease 

In years 

period 
in years 

Onset from 

Invalid : 

3 

16 

10 

Measles and pneumonia at 4 years: died 

.4 

13J 

9 

20 years 

Birth : pink disease D months 

fl 

14 

12 

Diphtheria at 4 years , 

7 

131 . 

"i 

Pneumonia at 3 months 

11 

12V 

10 

Whooping-cough and pneumonia at 2 years 

Delicate : 

S 

m 

4 

Pneumonia at 1 year 

12 

32V 

5 

Birth 

10 

\) 

Si 

9V 

Diphtheria at 4 years 

21 

7t 

Aleasles and pneumonia at 2V years 

Absolutely vseil : 

1 

21 

91 

Whooping-cough at 3 weeks 

2 

18V 

9 

Pneumonia at 8 months 

5 

15' 

5V 

0 months insidiously 

0 

13 

6V 

Pneumonia at 4 years 

10 

13 

10" 

Birth 

13 

12V 

10 

Pneumonia at 4 years after T. and A. 

14 

12" 

81 

Pneumonia at 11 years 

15 

11 

91 

Diphtheria at 61 years 

10 

lOV • 

ot 

2 years insidiously 

17 

KJJ 

6i 

Whooping-cough at S years 

IS 

10 

71 

2 years insidiously 

20 

8V 

oi 

Measles at 4 years 

•■’2 

7" 

6 

4 years insidiously 

23 

5V 

4V 

Whooping-cough at 44 years 

24 

4V 

4 

Pneumonia at 3V years, complicating bums 


■* Cases numbered according to probable duration of disease. 


TABLE ir. 

Shape of Lung 

dilatation involvement 



Sinuses 



Class 

Invalid 

Delicate 
Absolutely well 
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Oil admission she had orthopnrea, moderate cyanosis of the face and hands and intense 
cyanosis of the feet. Signs of constrictive pericarditis were: di.stended cervical veins .show- 
ing no inspiracoiy collapse, low blood-pressure with no measurable pulse-pressure a 
small, still quiet heart, serous efrusioiis and cedema of the legs. X-ray confirmed 
diminished movement of heart. ^ 

Pericardial resection was performed in October 1943 but aldtough the heart was well 
released there wa.s no impTovemenv af first in the pulse pressure. Cyanosis atid Venous 
engorgement were less but fluid continued to accumulate in the bcljyi 
A month after operation when she was suliicieiuly improved to be about on her feet 
a little, she suddenly had a series of convulsions lasting three hours. No explanation of 
the.se was found but during them for the first time the systolic pressure rose to over 100 
and both systolic and diastolic readings were obtained for the first time by auscultation. 
During the fits she was intensely cyanosed and the intervals were so short that her colour 
was never restored hy oxygen until the fits ended. It was feared that she might have 
suffered some permanent cortical damage and her mental condition gave rise to anxiety 
for several day.s. However, she appeared to make a complete mental recovery and began 
to get about again. Her pidse-pressure remained normal but there was still repeated re- 
accumulation of a.scites. 

In January this year she was transferred to a convalescent hospital and almost immedi- 
ately her belly began to shrink and no further tapping was required. 

Intrathoraeic Cyst of Gastric Type: One-Stage Removal. — R. S. Pilchek, M-S. (shown hy 
C. Euvine Field. IH.D.). 

Margaret B., aged 1 year, was admitted to Hemel Hempstead Hospital in September 1941 
with a history of swelling of the belly and unsatisfactory progress for five months. 

It was obvious on examination that the child had a large space-cccupying lesion in 
the right side of the chest and there was considerable speculation as to its nature, 
especially as to whether it \va.s benign or malignant. Unfortunately the possibility of 
its being an intestinal cyst was not considered and therefore no examination of the 
aspirated contents was ninde for enzyme activity. The swelling of the belly appeared 
to be due to downward displacement of the liver. , a- , 

The cyst was removed on 16.10.41. The operation did not offer any great dlmcultv 
and was well borne by the child. The cyst appeared to have its main attachment and 
blood supply in the upper part of the paravertebral gutter, where no doubt the sym- 
pathetic was' damaged since the child after operation had Horner’s syndrome and a dry 
upper eyelid. _ ' , j 

Of interest is the rapid re-expansion of the lung which pre.sumably had been collapsed 
for some months. 


[April 28, 1944] 

The Prognosis of Bronchiectasis in Childhood [Ahlract] 

By A. White Franklin, F.R.C.P. 

The prognosis is reviewed in 24 cases of bronchiectasis in children observed clinically 
and radiologically for periods ranging between four and twelve ycar.s. Once bron- 
chiectasis is recognized, that is.'where tliere is definite bronchial dilatation shown by a 
broncho^ram, what will happen to the child s health, growth, and chances of survival? 



frpe^rom^svmptoms, (2) those “delicate”, i-e- 'veil for the most hm requiring special 
extra rest convale-scent home or residential school and liable to periodic, mild, 
lived febrile attacks with cough and perhaps sputum, and (3) “invalids" «ho by 
srvor - „„o,. oeneral condition or constant cough with sputum are prevented from 

reason ] . Qf the 24 cases 15 arc absolutely well, of whom 6 have been e.arlier 

. Llirare or invalid class, 4 are delicate, and 5 are in the invalid class, one of whom ba.s 
in die . j jjjg (.„scs are numbered in the order of prob.'ible duration of the disc.i.se. 

died, in „ rl.asses broken up according to the shape of the dilatation, to 

Table II ;„..olved, to the presence pf tltibbing and of sinus infection. 

of luntts invohed, to tne ,sions: The age and type of onset 


number of lungs 
he study of r. 

and the duration of the disease 


The study of these cascs^sjigpsK -nognosis. '■Thougirof IJ with 
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operation, but with increasing experience we have a better understanding of the hazards 
of operation and how to deal with them. Although there have been 7 deaths in the 
whole series of 60 operations there has been none in the last 30 (see Table II). Reduc- 
tion in mortality may be due in small part to experience of operative technique but is 


T.-\BLE II.— .MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY OF SURGICAL TREATMENT OF BRONCHIECT.ASIS 


Mortality 

Died at operation ... ... ... ... 

Died within twenty-four hours of operation ... 3 

Died after twenty-four hours U — 


Details of seven fatal cases 
Pneumonectomy 

Second lobectomy in bilateral case 
First lobectomy in bilateral case 
Double lobectomy in unilateral case .. 
Single lobectomy in unilateral case 

.Morbidity 

Empyema 

Pleural infection, not purulent 
Bronchiectasis in residual lobe 
Bronchial fistula ... 

Wound infection without empyema 

Details of empyema 

After pneumonectomy ... 

With burst bronchus ... 

Without burst bronchus 
After left lower and lingular lobectomy 
After left lower lobectomy 

Results in empyema cases 
Healed ... .1. 

With fistula 

Not yet healed 

With fistula 


‘i 

1 



, 1 — 
lU 

G 

i 
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mainly attributed to more thorough preoperative preparation and to control of bronchial 
secretion at operation. The preoperative preparation is essentially the medical treatment 
of the disease and we prefer not to operate until we think the patient has the maximum 
benefit therefrom. At operation we rely for control of bronchial secretion mainly on 
bronchoscopy immediately before and after operation but we also use aspiration through 
the intratracheal anesthetic tube. 

There are two complications which we have not yet learnt how to prevent, empvema 
and delayed re-expansion of residual lobes. Of these the latter is the more important 
and in the absence of atelectasis empyema is much less serious. No doubt many 
pleural infections occur at the time of operation but we have seen them develop late 
in cases where there has been persistent atelectasis. The most serious aspect of atelectasis, 
however, is not its association with empyema but the occasional development of 
bronchiectasis in the residual lobet*, and in three cases we have had to remove a pre- 
viously healthy upper lobe for this indication. In two of these there was empyema and 
atelectasis of the upper lobe after resection of left lower lobe and lingula. In the third, 
after left lower lobectomy the upper lobe re-expanded but collapsed again after the child 
had left hospital, and when she was seen again the upper lobe bronchus was found 
partly blocked by a granuloma arising from the lower lobe stump. Of the possible 
causes of post-operative atelectasis obstruction of the bronchus is almost certainlv the 
most important. For this reason patients are encouraged to expectorate after operation 
as soon as they are conscious and if re-e.xpansion is delayed bronchoscopic aspiration is 
done. In the prophylaxis of empyema chemotherapy may be of value but so far we 
have found no evidence of this in a parallel series of controls and cases treated bv local 
application of sulphonamides in the pleura. Empyema has in our e.xperience been 

particularly associated with resection of the left lower lobe and lingula and this mav be 
due to leakage from the cut surface of the upper lobe made in separating the lingula. 
If so, we may expect the same difficulty with segmental resections. We do not- drain 
the pleura as a routine but sometimes put in a fine intercostal tube which is kept closed 
except for daily aspiration. This has no advantage over aspiration with a needle except 
that it requires less fortitude on the part of the patient and children do not take kindly 
to repeated needling. In the treatment of empyema we have recently had some success 
with penicillin but this does not justify nn' attitude of complacence towards this compli- 
cation. Moreover penicillin cannoObe -'cxpcit. ft' to cure an empyema if there is a large 
bronchial fistula, although a sm’ otutTs no c-' .tra-indication to its use. 
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Surgical Treatment of Bronchiectasis in Children 
By R. S. Pilcher^ M.S. 

RESixniON.'of lung for bronchiectasis is done on the assumption that there is an irre- 
versible change in the lung which condemns the patient to chronie ill-health if not an 
carlv death, and that its removal holds out a hope of complete and permanent cure. 
How far this hope is justified remains to be seen, and although some of the earlier 
cases have grown into robust adolescents, many years must pass before we know how 
■ they will fare in adult life. Our aim has been to remove all the diseased lung and, no 
case has been rejected for surgery -in which this was thought possible (see Table I). e 

T..BLE I.-SURGICAL TREATMHgT IN THE SURGICAL 


Cases completed 

Cases still under treatment — ^ o 

Bilateral, awaiting second operation ... 
Unhealed empyema, resection completed 


35 

S 

4 


Total cases 


Extent of disease in 47 cases 
Unilateral 3 lobes 
2 lobes 

1 lobe 

Bilateral 3 and 1 lobes 

2 and 2 lobes 
2 and 1 lobes 

1 and 1 lobes 

Extent of resection in 39 cases 
Unilateral 3 lobes , 

2 lobes 
1 lobe 


Bilateral 


3 and 1 lobes 
2 and 2 lobes 
2 and 1 lobes 
1 and 1 lobes 


Extent of resection in 60 operations 
Pneumonectomy 
Alore than 1 lobe... 

1 lobe 


1 cases 
5 cases 

15 cases — 

oy 

2 cases 
2 cases 

11 cases 

5 cases — 

20 

9' cases 
. 5 cases 

15 cases — 

29 

2 cases 
1 case 

6 cases 

1 case — 
10 

$ cases 

16 cases 
36 cases — 

GO 


1 , niMi-h liin<r can be removed but unless all the part in which there 

do not yet kno« excised there is no hope of cure, although incomplete surgical 

is an worth-while in some cases, 

treatment may g , -entic process but. in addition the part of the lung which 

7'^*^ u '7-e^d or fibrosed acts' as an arteriovenous shunt since the blood flowing through 
ns collapsed i rirciiHtion is not oxygenated. This factor becomes important when 

it in the pulmo - % . areas, a common incident in bronchiectasis that may 

there IS sudden it’;, essential for cure to remove all diseased tissue 

be mistaken h^ cases, to spare all that is healthy. For 

It IS P ‘ otion^ of the lobe as the minimal unit for resection should be 

this reason the , -.y . Relsev (1939) have described segmental resection of the lung 

abandoned Chuichillc^andnBeU pteservation of the dorsal segment, 

and repotted its ‘ PP , , bilateral case in which only the lingula was removed on 

We have p ^ middle lobe and all of the lower except the dorsal segment, 

the left, and on tl ^ g lemovcd tlepeiids on what happens to the residue, and 

The amount ot lun^ little as yet but we believe that in children there is a possibility 
about this we knot residual lung and that the danger of pathological emphysema 

of true hypertrophy have however, already observed that in some children after 

is less than physical development seems to be retarded. 

exteii.si'c lesec . , decided to use the method of dissection both for 

When we started (Pilcher and Bvrde, 1941). By this method removal of 

pfieitmonectomy and ^bronchial closure and hicmostasis are more certain and 

ilie disease is more ‘^°^P ■ imum length;, wc thought too, that there was less risk of 
bronchial stumps are of n (ourniquet ■nu.-iioth . )ur early mortality was discourag- 
oleural infection than "’** -..the Idng.i lime required for the dissection 

„g and may have been 
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Anatomy: Bronchioles are of a size less than 1 mm. in diameter.' The structure of 
the .rvall and the relationship to neighbouring lung tissue are, however, more character- 
istic than mere size. In fact the bronchioles of about 1 mm. in diameter are really in 
structure intermediate between the bronchi and bronchioles and have been called by 
Engel broncholi. 

In contradistinction to the bronchi, which have thick walls permeated by fibrous, 
tissue and reinforced by cartilage, the bronchioles are thin-walled, contain no cartilage, 
and have hardly any goblet cells, ivhich are, of course, very numerous in the bronchi. 
The bronchioles are kept patent partly by the tone of the muscles and partly by the 
respiratory movements. Tire bronchi are situated in the fibrous septa of the lung and are 
therefore, strictly speaking, extrapuhnonary; the bronchioles, on the other hand, are situ- 
ated directly in the lung tissue. Bronchiolitis, therefore, is an intrapulmonary lesion and 
is in consequence more serious. 

The bronchiole consists of the following layers from within outtvards; (1) Epithelium, 
which is columnar and ciliated; (2) the elastic layer, made of closely-spaced elastic fibrils 
running longitudinally; (3) the basal membrane; (4) basal cells. These are flat spindle- 
shaped cells, irregularly scattered and situated between the epithelium and the basal 
•membrane; (5) muscular layer; (6j adventitia, consisting of connective tissue, elastic fibres 
and vessels. 



• — Columnar epithelium. 

— Flat basal cells. 

3 - — Basal membrane. 

.4 — Elastic sheath. 

5 — .Muscles. 


g — Adventitia composed 

of connective tissue, 
elastic fibres and 
, ^ vessels. 

7 — Alveolar walls. 


FIG. 1 

Bronchiole 0-3 mm. x'SO. (From Engel and Newns, Arch, Dts. Child., 1940, 15 , 225.) 


Pathology of Bronchiolitis 

(I) Catarrhal— The mucous membrane alone is involved, the wall remaining unaffected. 
The epithelium is engorged and infiltrated with inflammatory cells, and there may be 
desquamation of the epithelial cells. 
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to results, Table III shows the present state of the completed cases. Recent 
cases m Clas.s C arc not to .be regarded as failures since svuiptoms of bronchiectasis 
often persist for some months after operation, being due, we' think, to associated bron- 
chitis in the rest of the bronchial tree. The cases in Class B are of particular interest’ 

T.ABLE III.— RESULTS OF OPERATION IN 2S COMPLETED CASES OF BRONCHIECTASIS. 

Ciassilication. 

A. Free of sjmpioms and fit. 

B. Free of symptoms but not fully fit. 

C. Residual siTupioms of bronchiectasis, improved. 

D. No improvement or worse. 


Intcn’al 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

a to 5 years 

4 

1 

1 

— 

6 

2 years 

•t 

1 


— 

2 

1 year 

0 

1 ' 




Less ihan'l year 

8 

1 

.> 

— 

11 

Totals 

10 

4 

5 

— 



because they seem to be cured of bronchiectasis but physical development is retarded and 
exercise tolerance below normal. We shall be interested to see if these chi.ldren pick up 
later dr remain handicapncd by loss of lung tissue. 

The complete treatment of bronchiectasis requires the best teamwork. Surgery is only 
an incident in this treatment and other measures are indispensable. Without collabora- 
tion from other members of the team at Great Ormond Street and University College 
Hospitals the Surgical Unit which I represent could not have done the work 1 have out- 
lined here. 
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Bronchiolitis in Children 


By G. H. Newns, M.D. 

Acute bronchiolitis was not until recently described under that name. It was usually 
called capillary bronchitis, a term which is still in use. Another name was acute 
suffocative catarrh because of the obstructive dyspnoea tvhich is so characteristic a 
symptom. MacCallum and Opie, in the last ww, called the disease interstitial broncho- 
pneumonia, a name which is somewhat misleading. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists as to the frequency of this condition: some 
even doubt its existence as a distinct entity, claiming that it 'cannot be distinguished 
either clinically or pathologically from bronchopneumonia. 

The impression gained from the older piediatric writings of some forty to fifty years 
a"o is that acute bronchiolitis was then a much more common disease than it is to-day. 
'Htis diminution in incidence may, of course, be largely due to the great improvement 
in the general health, environmental conditions, and medical care of the young infant 
of the present day. 

Acute bronchiolitis, to-day, is not a common disease, at least as a sporadic complaint, 
thoimh opinions on this point vary. There i.s no doubt, howeier. that its incidence 
rises^harplv in epidemics of influenza, which^is the commonest cause of acute bronchio- 
litis Indeed Holder (Price's Medicine, 1933) states that "Capillary bronchitis is the 
essential lesion in influenza". Many cases were described in the pandemic of influenza 
at the close of the last war. and MacCallum (1919) described a remarkable series of cases 
in epidemics of measles occurring in U.S. Army camps during the war. 

Acute bronchiolitis may occur in pertussis as well as m influenza and measles, and 
occasionally in other infections though in these latter the pathological changes are less 


Pnrholomcallv acute bronchiolitis may be divided into catarrhal and mural. The 
‘Y “ ina'v be further subdivided into simple, proliferative and destructive, 

'ratan-hal bronchiolitis as a distinct clinical entity is rare. Mural bronchiolitis 
. , ' ‘ j reaction of the bronchioles to infection and is the type met with in measles, 

is tne . ‘ j.fu,sis No definite demarcation line can be drawn between the three 

influenza, ai P merge gradually one into the other, and are probablv 

Xent eS^tions of the same infection. 

Histology .ixn Morbu' .Vxv7.iMv^OF_ the Bkoxchiole 
■ „ rWo bistolo'dcal ch:mg>s met wild in acute bronchiolitis somethin"- 
3bS‘Ltir:b?ut'’dte'’rr’^^^ structure ot die bmiiebiole. 
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(c/) Lung: The broncliiolar inflammation stops at the beginning of the air spaces, , 
which are usually collapsed but not infiltrated. In the cases of our series, there was no 
pneumonia. Pneumonia may, however, follow secondarily and is, indeed, predisposed 
to by the pulmonary collapse. In MacCallum’s series there was usually pneumonia. His 
cases were, it must be remembered, in adults, and the changes are distinctly different 
in young children. 

These pathological changes were described by MacCallum, Opie and MacNeil but 
the proliferative types described below were not recognized by them though they 
regularly occur in the bronchiolitis following measles, influenza and pertussis. - 

Proliferative bronchiolilis (fig. 6). — (a) Basal cells: These become rounder and may 
proliferate to such an extent that they may form a many-layered stratum. In some cases 
the epithelium is pushed to the centre of the lumen. This proliferation occurs only in the 
bronchioles. There is no apparent reason why mural bronchiolitis is sometimes pro- 
liferative and sometimes not. 

(b) Epithelium; This is ordinarily of a low columnar type but it becomes elongated 
and may form a very high columnar epithelium. Instead of a single layer there may 
be several layers forming a sort of stratified epithelium. 

Destructive bronchiolitis (fig. 7). — In one case both proliferative and destructive lesions 
were seen. There is complete destruction of epithelium. There is partial or complete 
destruction of the hronchiolar wall, with complete or partial loss of muscle and elastica. 
In the worst cases the bronchiole is converted into an abcess cavity. Sometimes this 
destruction is focal, part of the circumference of the wall only being destroyed. 

The lumen contains detritus and polymorphs. 

The air spaces adjacent to the bronchiole contain fibrin and enlarged alveolar cells are 
often seen,' some attached, and others desquamated (cf. Giant cel! pneumonia in measles, 
and influenza described by Opie). 

The lung tissue is collapsed and there is no pneumonia though this may follow 
secondarily. 

C.vusEs OF Difference in Reaction 

Proliferative changes are always present in the measles-influenza type but are absent 
in less specific infections. 

Presumably the reaction of the bronchiole depends on two factors; (1) The nature of 
the infecting agent. • For instance, in MacCallum’s post-measles cases, this tvas a 
htemolytic streptococcus, which may produce severe changes in the hronchiolar wall. 
(2) The intensity of the toxin (whatever this may be). The toxin probablv acts centri- 
fugally from the lumen,- and consequently becomes attenuated towards the periphery. ' 
A weak toxin may cause oniy epithelial changes, a moderately strong toxin — epithelial 
changes plus, mural inflammation, with or ivithout proliferative changes. A strong toxin 
causes destructive bronchiolitis, with less severe effects towards the periphery, due to 
attenuation of the toxin. 

Another factor to be taken into consideration is the strength of the wall. The strong 
bronchial walls resist penetration, so that the inflammatory changes are confined to the 
mucous membrane. For example in the cases described by Goodpasture (1939), there 
was a destructive bronchiolitis, but in the bronchi there was no mural inflammation, 
though they were completely denuded of epithelium. 


hlORBlD AnaTO.MY 

The appearances may be characteristic. The lungs are usually congested. Scattered 
throughout arc numerous tiny yellowish-white nodules, in the centre of which can be 
seen a bronchiole. The appearances may closely simulate those of miliary tuberculosis 
and may actually be indistinguishable to the naked-eye. There are also numerous bluish- 
grey areas of collapse and there mav be scattered areas of emphysema 


Ci.tNicAL Feat L RES 

Bronchiolitis is chiefly met with in earlv childhood especially in the first three years. 
Cases may occur sporadically after measles, pertussis or influenza, or mav arise indepen- 
dently of any of these diseases. The cases described in the paper of Engel and Newns 
(19-40) were of the latter type, there being nothing to point to an infection with the 
influenza virus. 

, On the other hand a good example of an epidemic of acute bronchiolitis is that 
uesenbed by Hubble and Osborne (1941) during the influenza epidemic of 1940. Thev 

=*5*= of 1 year. Seven died, all under the 
age of 2 years. These showed a flefipirAn. .j-.,) bronchiolitis. 
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(2) Mural . — (a) The common feature of all forms of mural bronchiolitis is an infiltra- 
tion of the walls of the bronchioles with monocytic cells, many of .which are plasma 
cells. This results in an enormous thickening of the bronchiolar wall, which in some 
instances becomes almost as wide as the lumen of the bronchiole. This remarkable 
enlargement of the bronchiolar wall has deceived many into thinking that the infiltration 
is peribronchiolar. As can be seen in figs. 4 and 5, this is not the case. 

(I?) The epithelium may be loosened or cast off and may be seen as fragments within 
the lumen. Sometimes it is comjjletely destroyed and no vestiges of it can be seen. 
Where there is proliferation of the basal cells, the epithelium may be pushed towards 
the centre of the lumen. 

(c) Lumen; This is filled with cellular masses, monocytes and polymorphonuclear,'. 
The respiratory bronchioles may be filled with non-celhilar mucoid material. 



FIG. 4. — Bronchiole, from a child aged 3} years, showing 
ccliular infiltration of the waii — murai bronchiolitis, x SI. 



FIG. o , — Longitudinal section of a broni^olc, fu^ ^ 
child aged 6 months, showing mural bronchiohus. 
the striking infiltration of the wall and the exudate in tne 
lumen, x 31. 



.fig. G.-Bron^ole ^9-^, ^‘i^ofl^he^S’raS 
lumen, x 02. 


FIG. 7. — Bronchiole from a child aged S months, show- 
ing destructive bronchiolitis. The epithelium is destroyed 
and the wall is infiltrated \vith cells. The normal structure 
the bronchiole is not discernible. The surrounding air 
•pare* vc • Uapsed. x UI. 
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Experimental work suggests that virus infection plays an important part in the pro- 
duction of acute )jronchiolitis. 

McCordock (1933) produced a typical mural bronchiolitis by die introduction of dilute 
vaccine virus into the trachea of rabbits. The superimposition of an infection by 
bacteria gave rise to a bronchopneumonia. In the experiments of Straub (1937) and 
of Nelson and Oliphant (1939), in which mice were infected with influenza virus, the 
main damage was in' the bronchiolar epithelium, though there was some mural infiltration. 

Goodpasture (1939) found inclusion bodies in epithelial cells in several of his cases of 
acute bronchiolitis in children, the oldest of which was 2'/j years. Three cases followed 
measles, one pertussis, and the remaining one followed an unknown infection. 

Much attention is being paid to-virus pneumonias and it may very well be that these 
are much commoner than was formerly believed. 

The evidence therefore suggests that a virus plays an important role in the causation 
of bronchiolitis. It is perhaps possible that mural bronchiolitis is a specific reaction of 
the lung to virus infection. In view, however, of the fact that secondary invaders of 
one kind or another are almost constantly found in the lung, a more likely possibilitv 
is that, as MacCallum suggests, the virus merely predisposes to a bacterial infection 
which latter is the actual cause of the bronchiolitis. 

[For a more detailed account of proliferative mural bronchiolitis see Engel and 
N'ewns, 1940.] 
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[June 3, 1944] 

Held .-vt Highwood Hospital, Brentwood 

The Importance of Primary Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
By J. V. Hurford, M.D. 

TH'IIgh a proportion of the accommodation is devoted to adolescent phthisis and to 
non-tuberculous lung conditions. Highwood Hospital is probably unique in the number 
ot beds used for the treatment of primary tuberculosis. 

child in whom after investigation, a first infection has been diagnosed is given a 
period of bed-rest followed by graduated exercise ivith eventual discharge home or to an 
open-air school. The period in bed varies; in the voungcr child permission to get up is 
gnen if gland shadows are definitely smaller or calcified in the X-ray, ervthrocyte sedi- 
mentation rate and temperature are normal and weight is satisfactory. 

What is aimed at in taking the primary infection so seriously? W’hat complications 
may be prevented.' Some treatment is needed for the young child in whom a large 
primars- complex alone may be a cause of ill-health. Htematogenous spread or menin- 
gitis are most to be feared within three to four months of infection, but we have had 
cases which demonstrated that that risk is ne\er absent . before complete calcification 
has appeared. Atelectasis occurs more often under 5, and bronchiectasis is more likelv 
to ensue in the younger age-group. Pleural effusion very often is interlobar, perhaps 
spanning a primary focus. On the costal site it is commoner at school age, and mav 
come at any time up to eighteen months after the first infection (as mav a bone and 
joint complication). There may be a massive non-specific reaction around a large 
primary focus, but acute bronchogenic spread is rather uncommon. 

It may well be that by treating primary tuberculosis in an institution we reduce the 
number of children who would develop meningitis, atelectasis, pleurisy or some other 
complication. Do we prevent the development of adult or adolescent phthisis? Certain 
figures could he quoted to suppon this but no one has yet gone ouitc far enou<»h and 
Sweany's work on the latent activity of calcified foci suggests that visible calcification 
is no criterion of healing. It is possible to have tubercle bacilli in stomach washin<»s 
though calcification is proceeding in media<»=nal glands. Doubtless, endogenous spread 
might occur from still, caseous or from ■'n vated “healed” glands, or from still active. 
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Catarrhal bronchiolitis is probably a 
in very young infants it may be senous. 
this condition: 


and is relatively benign though 
The following case is probably an example of 


A child of 2 years, said to have had oneumonia two wepke t i. y. 

given M & B 693. On admission, ther'l" wa^Xhtly rboured^^^^^ 

and no cyanosis The temperature was lOr but fill ^-ecrularl? i°n 
the next few days pere was no dullness over the lungs but over the bases there iveJe 
showers of m 9 derate to fine crepitations X-ray showed no localized opicity but the?e was 
a .very pe diffuse mottling over both lungs. The crepitations persisted for over a weef 
The child made a complete recovery. uver a weeK. 

the“diseasi^^‘"^ doubtful whether it had any effect on the course of 

Leucocytes : On admission 24,000—13,000 eight days later. 


iNIural bronchiolitis may start as a mild illness, with a tracheobronchitis, which after 
a few days is succeeded by more severe symptoms. More generally the child becomes 
severely ill within twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Grave symptoms develop, e.g. rapid 
respiration, high fever, dyspnoea, cyanosis, and severe prostration passing on to collapse. 
The characteristic symptom, and the one which gave rise to the term acute suffocative 
catarrh, is a severe obstructive dyspneea. The infant seems to have the greatest difficulty 
in getting air into the lungs, and there is marked recession of the ribs. 

After twenty-four to forty-eight hours there are numerous line rales generally through- 
out both lungs, but no sign of consolidation, which only appears if pneumonia supervenes. 
There may be hyper-resonance due to emphysema. 

The course of the disease is variable. Death may occur within two to three days, 
sometimes in an even shorter space of time, especially in young infants, ^^any cases, 
however, have a prolonged course and may die after two, three, or four weeks’ illness. 
In these cases secondary pneumonia is usually present. In these prolonged cases miliary 
abscesses of the luiigs are commonly met. 

Recovery from the severe forms of bronchiolitis is infrequent especially in the younger 
infants. 


.Dugnosis 

This is easier in epidemics dian 'in sporadic cases. The disease is usually confused 
with bronchopneumonia, with which in the more prolonged cases it gradually merges, 
though this may be an academic question since the treatment is the same. The 
differential diagnosis, is, however, important, since the prognosis is much worse in 
bronchiolitis, as it does not react to sulphonamide in the favourable tray of cases of 
bronchopneumonia. 

The absence of any signs of consolidation combined with the presence of generalized 
fine rales throvighout both lungs arc signs suggestive of bronchiolitis. The characteristic 
symptom .of obstructive dyspnoea is also in favour of the latter diagnosis as opposed to 
that of bronchopneumonia. This symptom may be so severe that tracheal or laryngeal 
obstruction may be suspected; 

An X-ray of the lungs may be helpful. The'absence of any area of consolidation is 
against pneumonia. In many case.s of bronchiolitis there may be nothing definitely 
abnormal in the X-ray. A diffuse fine mottling may be seen, however, pften very faint, 
but sometimes so marked as to simulate very closely the appearances of miliary tuber- 
culosis. 

Tiie.\t.\icnt 

This is unsatisfactory. As a rule bronchiolitis does not yield to sulphonamide thera]5y. 
The most useful therapeutic measure is the administration of oxygen, which is best gi\en 
by means of an oxygen tent. 

• yETIOI.OCV 


The actual cause of bronchiolitis is by no means determined. It is usually a sequel 
f measles pertussis or Influenza. MacCalium in the measles epidemics in Army camps 
iivirnr rhe' last war found in almost everv case the hatmolytic .streptococcus. He admits, 
vpver f“Textbook of Patholog)'”, 1940), that this is “rather an unusual sequence of 
since all of our cases in recent years have shown other bacteria, most often the 
bacillus but alwavs following a virus infection. It seems important to recognize 
teittei < influence of the virus infection which makes possible the invasion of the 

he P^disposmg mn^^^ enormously their effects”. 

lacteiia anu production of bronchiolitis can certainly not be 

t^of consideration. There are a rr-mber of pointers to its being an important 

actor. 
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Experimental work suggests that virus infection plays an important part in the pro- 
duction of acute laronchiolitis. 

McCordock (1933) produced a typical mural bronchiolitis by the introduction of dilute 
vaccine virus into the trachea of rabbits. The superimposition of an infection by 
bacteria gave rise to a bronchopneumonia. In the experiments of Straub (1937) and 
of Nelson and Oliphant (1939), in which mice were infected with influenza virus, the 
main damage was in the bronchiolar epithelium, though there was some mural infiltration. 

Goodpasture (1939) found inclusion bodies in epithelial cells in several of his cases of 
acute bronchiolitis in children, the oldest of which was 1'/^ years. Three cases followed 
measles, one pertussis, and the remaining one followed an unknown infection. 

Much attention is being paid to-virus pneumonias and it may very well be that these 
are much commoner than was formerly believed. 

The evidence therefore suggests that a virus plays an important role in the causation 
of bronchiolitis. It is perhaps possible that mural bronchiolitis is a specific reaction of 
the lung to virus infection. In view, however, of the fact that secondary invaders of 
one kind or another are almost constantly found in the lung, a more likely possibilitv 
is that, as MacCallum suggests, the vh-us merely predisposes to a bacterial infection 
which latter is the actual cause of the bronchiolitis. 

■ [For a more detailed account of proliferative mural bronchiolitis see Engel and 
Newns, 1940.] 
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[June 3, 1944] 

Held at Highwood Hospital, Brentwood 

The Importance of Primary Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

By J. V. Hurford, M.D. 

Thouch a proportion of the accommodation is devoted to adolescent phthisis and to 
non-tuberculous lung conditions. Highwood Hospital is probably unique in the number 
of beds used for the treatment of primary tuberculosis. 

child in whom after investigation, a first infection has been diagnosed is given a 
period of bed-rest followed by graduated e.xercise with eventual discharge home or to an 
open-air school. The period in bed varies; in the younger child permission to get up is 
?iven if gland shadows are definitelv smaller or calcified in the X-ray, erythrocyte sedi- 
mentation rate and temperature are normal and weight is satisfactory. 

M'hat is aimed at in taking the primary infection so seriously? What complications 
may be prevented? Some treatment is needed for the young child in whom a large 
primary complex alone mav be a cause of ill-health. Harraatogenous spread or menin- 
git:- are most to be feared within three to four months of infection, but we have had 
ca-cs which demonstrated that that risk is never absent . before complete calcification 
Zas appeared. Atelectasis occurs more often under 5, and bronchiectasis is more likelv 
to cn.me in the younger age-group. Pleural effusion very often is interlobar, perhaps 
spanning a primary focus. On the costal site it is commoner at school age, and mav 
c m.L- at any time up to eighteen months after the first infection (as mav a bone and 
join: complication). There mav be a massive non-specific reaction around a large 
pnmary focus, but acute bronchogenic spread is rather uncommon. 

It may well be that by treating primary tuberculosis in an institution we reduce the 
number of children who would develop meningitis, atelectasis, pleurisy or some other 
complication. Do v.e prevent the development of adult or adolescent phthisis? Certain 
ngures could be quoted to suppon this but no one has yet gone quite far enough and 
tiweanys work on the latent activity of calcified foci suggests that visible calcification 
IS r.o criterion of healing. It is possible to have tubercle bacilli in stomach washings 
tnough calcification is proceeding in raedia-trnal glands. Doubtless, endogenous spread 
itf.chi occur from stilLcaseoiis or from ■' i -.ated "healed” glands, or from still active. 
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FIG. 1 {Case I).—]. B. Shows primary ■ FIG. 2 (Cas< II).— R. F. Shows calcification in left hi|ar region, 
focus in 1st intercostal space on fight, with Enlarged gland still visible (before discharge from hospital in January 

only centre calcified. Scar of post-primary 11)42). • 

lesion in 2nd intercostal space. 



^ o /-i^ ^rn R F Parenchymatous extension of disease beyond hilum (return to hospital in August 

PIG. »> (Ci3re ii/. 
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• FIG. 5 — I. D. Enlarged (partially calcified) bilateral hilar FIG. C {Case IV). — J. D. (Lateral film taken on 

glands. Infiltration left basr* same date as fig. 5.) Enlarged hilar glands with cavity 

visible just below them. 





FIG. 4 {Case III), — E. B. Limited infiltration with formation of small cavity in left lower lobe (arrow). Enlarged 
left hilar gland (more obvious In other films). 
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though apparently calcified Chon or Simon's foci. In certain cases anions adolescents 
there is a suggestion that the interval benveen primary infection fand post-primarv 
disease has been very short. In fig. I (Case I, J. B.) a focus cap be seen in the first right 
intercostal sptice, there is central calcification surrounded bv a caseous rin*^. Previous 
X-rays had shown bronchogenic spread in the second space. ' “ 


Case 11.— R. F. (figs. 2 and 3), boy, aged 13. Contact of grandparents who died of 
tuberculosis before Ins admission in IWO. Left Higlnvood in January 1942 (fia "ii but 
began to lose weight and was readmitted in August 1942 (fig. 3). No fresh contact "’whiist 
out of hospital. Such a case indicates centripetal spread from apparently calcified hilar 
shadows, , 


Tile ne.xt case is representative of a group in which a still active primary infection 
. (shown by enlarged glands) is complicated by a small post-primary infiltration. 

Case III. — E. B. (fig. 4), girl, aged 13i. No family history. Onset with erythema nodosum 
and haemoptysis. . Sputum positive, on- one occasion and tubercle bacilli in a swab taken 
on bronchoscopy.' Treated by left artificial pneumothorax. 

Case IV. — J. D. (figs, 5 and G), boy, aged 12. The large glands showed calcification but it 
was not till si.x months after admission that bronchogenic spread became definite and a 
cavity appeared. He had no history of contact and his illness was ushered in with slight 
cough, loss of weight and lassitude. 


I think such cases are rather unusual, as the young adolescent so often has a “guinea- 
pig-like” reaction to the adult type of disease. Apart from their obvious difficulties in 
exact diagnosis, perhaps they hint at the importance of not disregarding primary tuber- 
culosis at that age (or after it — if general experience with “unsahed” hospital nurses is 
rary guide!). 

To go back to the earlier part of this paper, whilst there is something to be said for 
treating clinically, obvious primary tuberculosis in special hospital or preventorium, the 
drawbacks should be mentioned : exposure to cross-infection (with some tendency to 
exacerbation of disease), interruption of normal schooling (the hospital school though 
invaluable, is not a proper substitute) and prolonged hospitalization of the child tn its 
formative years. 


Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Children 
By T, Holmes Sellors, M.Ch. 

I.x any discussion on tuberculosis in children we must include a small but definite 
jroup who are affected bv the typical adult form of the disease with parenchymatous 
nfiltration, ulceration and cavitation. This i9 quite apart from the primary class of 
esion and its immediate sequelw. The “adult” type of disease may occur in children as 
muuff as 5 or 7 years, but most of the cases are recognized a few years later and merge 
nto the numerically larger age-group of the young .adolescent. 

The features of the condition in children are largely dominated by the mstabihtv of 
he actual pulmonary lesions. Rapid cavitation, which is probably of distension type m 
nany instances, appears with little warniitg and bronchogenic dissemination occurs even 
vhen adequate control seems to be established. It more or less follows that the average 
nognosis is poor, though strict sanatofiuni treatment coupled with appropriate collapse 
npisures can give good results. 

As is now vvidely recognized the general appearance of the patient is little indication 
if the degree of involvement in the lung fields. * Children with extensive disease can 
pxtremelv robust and healthy, especially if they have been held under strict condi- 
■ f treatment. Girls tend to be well developed and mature, but in the long run 
than bovs. Terminal or toxic cases naturally do not give this false impression. 

^ Vinw the traditional features, of phthisis. 

* -.foriiim remme for children has several special points that must be observed. First. 

i,ana :,,ci?tence on complete bed-rest over a much longer period than might be 
J® the child who is our of bed cannot be satisfactorily controlled and 

leeded for tne , ' qyencly important to err on the side of caution. Secondly, there 

ested, and it educational facilities, and it is noticeable what a relativeiv 

s the need toi dt . jg attained when 'a teaching staff such as is employed at 

ugh standard of children's sanatoria is available. The high .standard of morale 

rlighwood ana oinci » f,,rtber indication of satisfactory conditions of treatment, 
ind general contentm , ' • ujffcrc-i-'e.s- from these features in adults. Children 
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exhibition of sputum is usually delayed «nul the child is anything up to 7, 8 or 9 years. 
Until expectoration is obtained sputum examination for tubercle bacilli has to be done 
through gastric lavage with the additional help of culture and guinea-pig inoculation. 
The presence of “open” cases in a youthful community leads to problems in segregation 
which are much more important than in an adult sanatorium, for example. 

As regards the employment of collapse therapy or surgery in the phthisical' child, all 
the procedures that are available in the adult can be applied to children with one excep- 
tion — namely thoracoplasty. Surgical tradition is against the use of extensive, rib resection 
in growing children on account of the extreme scoliosis and deformity that results as the 
child increases in stature. 

Artificial pneumothorax is the most valuable collapse measure and it is often employed 
at a much earlier stage than would be considered suitable in adults. This is a question 
of expediency rather than choice and it may have a dramatic effect in reducing fever 
and improving the general condition. In spite of the tendency to early use of artificial 
pneumothorax effusions are not as common as might be expected, though re-expansion 
and obliteration may occur quickly and call for careful control. Thoracoscopy, in which 
the ordinary adult instrument can be safely used, is a valuable supplement to pneumo- 
thorax treatment and helps to complete the collapse and healing of many areas of 
cavitation. 

The indications for phrenicectomy are as indefinite as thev are in adults though there 
is a natural tendency to keep to the crush or temporary paralysis rather than to produce 
inevocable loss of function in the hemi-diaphragm of a young child. A tribute to the 
training and morale of even the youngest patients lies in the fact that these operations 
are undertaken with local ana.‘sthesia with a great deal less fuss than may occur with 
many adults. Pneumo|3eritoneum used in conjunction with a one-sided phrenic paralysis 
has not been persisted with long enough to assess its final value in children. The early 
stages are not so well tolerated as in older patients, but the elevation of diaphragm 
obtained is so extensive in some cases that the procedure demands careful consideration 
as a collapse measure. In the absence of thoracoplasty and if other methods fail this 
combined manoeuvre will have to be given a thorough trial. 

Cavity drainage has proved valuable in a few cases but the difficulty has been to 
maintain the obliteration of the cavity after the suction drainage has been stopped. In 
the adult a limited thoracoplasty usuallv proves successful, but at present we do not feel 
that this is practicable in children. What sometimes happens is that a child of 14 to 
15 years has reached such an advanced state of physical growth and maturity that 
thoracoplasty becomes a practical proposition by the time drainage treatment has been 
prolonged to its limits. However, if this does not appear likely, attempts! to maintain 
closure by phrenicectomy and pneumoperitoneum mav be considered. 

Extrapleural pneumothorax has had a limited application and some success has been 
achieved in cases of pneumothorax failure and in which apical collapse cannot be attained 
by other methods. . The difficulty has proved to be maintenance of the extrapleural 
space and prevention of too early lung expansion. Even most assiduous care and persis- 
tence with refills is not enough to prevent obliteration of the space earlier than is 
desired. 

Treatment therefore in this special class of case follows the same lines as in adults 
with minor modifications, but the important thing to realize is that these patients can 
.and should be treated and not left to form an obscure and neglected group. Admittedly 
it is difficult to distinguish between some of the primary manifestations of the disease 
and the later phases of activity, but careful observation and radiological examination of 
suspect cases should do much to prevent the disease progressing too far and too fast 
before treatment can be instituted. 


Bronchial Obstructions in Primary Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
By W. F. Richards, M.B. 

Broncui.'.l obstruction in childhood tuberculosis is a common complication, especially 
in younger children. 

In a recent survey of cases admitted to this hosoital we found that among 239 children 
under 6 years old suffering from primary tuberculosis of the lungs 50 or 21°o developed 
a sector or lobar collapse due to bronchial obstruction. 

Above this age. the incidence of this complication was less, for instance — 7 °^ of 114 
childr;en whose ages ranged from 6 to 9 ytr.’rs;'‘l‘nd '6-5°;, of 92 children over lO! 
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thougl, npiMreiuly calofied Chon or Simon’s foci. In certain cases anion- adolescents 
there is a suggestion that tlie interval between primary infection fand post-piimarv 
d. ease has been very short. In fig. I (Case I, J. B.) a focus cap be seen in thrL« ri-iu 
intercostal space, there is central calcification surrounded bv a caseous tin- Previous 
A-rays had shoivn brondiogenic s]ircacl in the second space. " 

Case II.—R. F. 2 and 3), boy, aged J3. Contact of grandparents who died of 

tuberculosis before his admission in 1940. Left Highwood in January 19'J2 (fi- but 
weight and was readmitted in August 1942 (fig. 3). No fresh contact whilst 
shadows Such a case indicates centripetal spread from apparently calcified hilar 


The next case is representative of a group in which a still active primary infection 
. (shown by enlarged glands) is complicated by a small post-primary infiltration. 

Case III. — E. B. (fig. 4), girl, aged I3i. No family history. Onset with erythema nodosum 
and haemoptysis. . Sputum positive -on- one occasion and tubercle bacilli in a swab ta.ken 
on bronchoscopy. Treated by left artificial pneumothorax. 

Case IV. — J. D. (figs. 5 and 6), boy, aged 12. The large glands showed calcification but it 
was not till six months after admission that bronchogenic spread became definite and a 
cavity appeared. He had no history of contact and his illness was ushered in with slight 
cough, loss of weiglit and lassitude. 

I think such cases are rather unusual, as the young adolescent .so often has a “guinen- 
pig-like” reaction to the adult type of disease. Apart from their obvious difficulties in 
exact diagnosis, perhaps they hint at the importance of not disregarding primary tuber- 
culosis at that age (or after it — if general experience with “iinsalted” hospital nurses is 
any guide!). 

To go back to the earlier part of this paper, whilst there is something to be said for 
treating clinically, obvious primary tuberculosis in special hospital or preventorium, the 
drawbacks should be mentioned : exposure to cro.ss-iiifection (ivith some tendency to 
exacerbation of disease), interruption of normal schooling (the hospital school though 
invaluable, is not a proper substitute) and prolonged hospitalization of' the child in ir.s 
formative years. 


Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Children 
By T. Holmes Sellors, M.Ch. 

Lv any discussion on tuberculosis in children we must include a small but definite 
group who are affected by the typical adult form of the disease with pareiichvniatous 
mfiltration, ulceration and cavitalion. This i? quite apart from the primary class of 
lesion and its ininiedi.-ite sequete. The “adult” type of disease may occur in children a.< 
voun- as 5 or 7 years, but most of the cases are recognized a few years later and merge 
into the numerically larger age-group of the young adolescent. 

The features of the condition in children are largely dominated by the instabiiitv of 
the actual pulmonary lesions. Rapid cavitation, which is probably of distension type in 
many instances, appears with little warning and bronchogenic dissemination occiir.s even 
when adequate control seems to be established. It more or less follows that the aierage 
prognosis is poor, though strict saiiatoriimi treatment coupled ivith appropriate collapse 

measures can give good results. , r , 

As is now widely recognized tiie general appearance ot the patient is little indication 
nf the degree of involvement in the lung fields. Children with exten.sive disease c;m 
Tnnk extremely robust and healthy, especially if they have been held under strict condi- 
• ns of treatment. Girls tend to be well developed and mature, but in the long run 
less well than bovs. Terminal or toxic cases naturally do not give this false impression, 
but show the traditional features of phthisis 

c.nnrnriiim re-iiiie for children has several special points that must be observed. First. 

■o the insistence on complete bed-rest over a much longer period than miglit be 
there IS tu cpiy ,vho is out of bed cannot be satisfactorily controlled and 

needed lor in . ' important to err on the side of caution. ’ Secondly, there 

rested, ana “ and educational facilities, and it is noticeable what a relatively 

is the need tor . is attained when a teaching staff such as is employed at 

high standard o children's sanatoria is available. Tlie high .srand.ird of morale 

Highwood and otn ^ further indication of satisfactory conditions of treatment, 
and general contentme < differences *‘rom the.se features in adults. Children 

Cough and sputum sninsh in a' ni— -.ner hat is difRcuh to control, hut the 

can undoubtedly cough and splash 
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The majority of our cases that were bronchoscoped showed a slit-like or crescent- 
shaped constriction of the affected bronchus, which suggested that obstruction was due 
to extrabronchial pressure by an enlarged bronchopulmonary lymph gland. But in a 
large number there was a soft concentric stenosis formed by an annular swelling of the 
mucosa, pointing to a local inflammatory process seated possibly in the submucosal 
lymphatics of the bronchus. In three cases the disease had ulcerated through, and 
granulations were found in the lumen. A number of long-standing cases showed deformed 



FIG. 11 (.Case IV ). — During inspiration. Showing emphysema of right lung. 



FIG. 12 (Core IV ). — During expiration. Shift of heart to left and descent of right diaphragm. 


opemngs, rectangular or triangular in shape above a funnel-shaped rigid 


bronchial 
stenosis. 

In our series the right middle bronchus was affected most frequently, 23 times out of 
66 affected lobes. Then came the right lower lobe .or right basal bronchi with 
, upper lobes were equally involved with 9 collapses each, and left 
middle lobe or lingula, and left base were both affected in 6 cases. Four children had 
niore than one lobe aliected. 

Aug. Dis. in Child. — 2 
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The larger incidence among younger children is due almost certainly to the greater 
enlargement of the bronchopulmonary glands that takes place at this age, as a result of 
the tuberculous infection. 

I have found no figures in the literature on this suitjcct comparable ivith ours. In 
fact bronchial obstruction from this cause — primary tubercuiosi.s — seems to be treated 
as a cfJinparatively rare complication. For instance, from the Department of Pediatrics 
;it the Harvard hledical School 15 ca.ses of bronchial obstruction due to primary tuber- 
culosis were, reported from material collected over a period of eleven years. Spivek in 
America thought a series of 18 cases w'orth reporting. 




prr, 1 (Caie /).— March, 1913. Wedge-shaped area of collapse. Above this a primary focus is visible. 
Bin 3 f Case />.— -Right lateral. Shows characteristic quadrilateral shadow. 

BIO 3 (Case /).— -November, 1913. Whole of right upper lobe has collapsed. 
fig' 1 (Case /).— April, 1911. Rc-expansion of right upper lobe almost complete. 





FIG. S. ’• 

- A c CRicht lateral) (Case 11 ). — Show collapse of right middle lobe and all three basic sectors of right 
FIGS, a anu lower lobe. 

fig “ //^)' — -February, 11113. Shows enlarged glands at tight hilum. 




k rrn —April, 1913. Emphysema of right base. • 

FIG. 8 (Case ly h A , luis. Collapse at right base. 

fig' W(C%e llh.—R‘Bht lateral. Shows collapse of right middle and posterior basic sectors. 

, rhevalier Jackson ha.s typed bronchial obstruction a.s; (1) The bvpa.ss 

Pathology. respiration; (2) the check valve producing emphvsema: and (3) 

valve ‘"S '' collapse of the lung distal to it. " ' 

the stop vane breathing or wheezing can be obtained from parents in 

Although ‘"i “ maioritv arc diagnosed in the third stage. i remember seeing onlv 
some cases, tne v. ■ ,i yap-e. These check valve cases are apt to be diagnosed 

four good ,1 -.fif... Their symptoms and physical signs strongly suggest this 

and treated as astni - j.eported from the Harvard .Medical School previous! v 

diagnosis (Faust, 1936) ; breathing as a .symptom (Meneghello and Smith, ,1943). 

referred to had wneeziug 


FIG. 9. 
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The Measiirement of Morbidity 
By Percy Stocks, M.D., D.P.H. 

Before we can measure anything two conditions are necessary', a definition of what it is- 
ihat we are measuring and a scale of measurement. These conditions are not so easy of' 
fulfilment for morbidity as for mortality. In a highly civilized community in times 
of peace there is little difficulty in deciding whether a person is alive or dead; and well 
tried scales by which to measure the causes of death have been in existence for a long 
time. Changes in these scales are made from time to time, but even when such changes 
are fundamental in character, as in the 1940 rev'ision of the basis of the national statis- 
tics of England and Wales, it is still possible to convert one scale to another with consider- 
able accuracy. Neither of these conditions holds good for morbidity measurement, for- 
in the first place the dividing line' between illness and health is often indefinite, thus 
adding another dimension of variability. Examples of this are to be seen in the varying - 
response of different individuals to infection by certain organisms, a state of immunity 
equilibrium being reached in some cases without any apparent departure from health, 
whereas in others the process is accompanied by a period of acute illness. In some 
persons objective signs thought to indicate pathological change may be unaccompanied 
by subjective symptoms, sometimes because they are confused with physiological changes 
or are variations which fall within the normal range. Examples of this have been seen 
in adolescent goiue, orthostatic albuminuria and infantile rickets. 

In the second place the div'iding line between different types of illness usually tends 
to be less distinct in the earlier than in the later stages, and in milder forms of disease 
than in more fatal forms. Consequently the classification of .illnesses of all grades of 
severity involves more difficulty than does the class'ification of fatal illnesses alone. This 
may he the reason why the compilation of a standard classification of diseases and 
injuries arranged for the purposes of morbidity measurement was awaited for so long. 
It was always in the minds of those who met together at decennial intervals to revise 
the International List of Causes of Death that a parallel list for morbidity statistics was 
needed, but after general discussion it was postponed for further consideration at the 
next revision. In the meantime d'lfferent lists were employed for the purposes of military 
statistics of disease, pensions and health insurance. Scotland has used a short list of 
diseases in the useful series of reports on incapacitating sickness in the insured popula- 
tion, but the content of the groups and rules of selection where more than one disability 
was present are not very clearly defined. Canada was, I think, the first country to 
compile and use a national classification based upon the International List, 1929 revision, 
and the reports on the incidence of illness in the Canadian Civil Service have reached 
a high standard in morbidity recording. 

In 1933 the first edition of the American Standard Nomenclature of Disease was 
published, a coded and classified nomenclature which was mainly the work of Dr. H. B. 
Logie. "ITiis was adopted in some of our large hospitals for the purposes of card-indexing 
the diseases and complications observed in the patients treated. For that purpose the 
Standard Nomenclature, of which an improved 3rd edition was published in 1942, is 
admirable. Its coding system consists of three digits denoting the topographical classifi- 
cation followed by three or four more digits denoting the ajtiology, and it enables the 
research worker on any particular disease or injury to assemble the records and analyse 
them. This method of investigation is, of course, very fruitful, but if it were the onlv 
method of statistical study of morbidity the field of social medicine would be limited 
indeed. There is another and entirely different method of approach which has proved 
its usefulness in the past in the study of mortality, namely, first to assemble statistics of 
broad groups of diseases, break them down according to sex, age, occupation, marital 
condition, place of residence and so on, and look for significant relations with these 
factors. If any such are indicated, the broad group is then subdivided into the consti- 
tuent diseases in order to discover which are responsible for the observed trends and 
which are not, and thus may he brought to light unsuspected facts about tetiology. In 
order to apply this method large numbers arc essential in the first instance, because the 
breakdown by sex, age and other social factors necessitates sorting into so many com- 
partments. Moreover, if the whole eld ot morbidity is to be studied in this way the 
Aug. — ^E pin. 1 
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Case I. — An example of sector collapse in the right upper lobe in a child aged 2 (figs 1 
and 2). The whole upper lobe became atelectatic- seven and a, half months after admission 
(fig. 3). Eventually the collapsed areas re-expanded spontaneously (fig. 4). 

Case II . — A child of 3 years of age with obstruction of the right descending bronchus by 
tuberculous granulation tissue, resulting in collapse of the basal sectors of his right lower 
lobe, and middle lobe with gross bronchiectasis. Bronchoscopy established drainage and 
alleviated a hectic temperature (figs. 5 and 6). 

Case III.— -A 2-year-old child with enlarged hilum’ and bronchopulmonary glands in the 
right (fig. 7), who successively developed emphysema, collapse and finally re-expansion 
in the right posterior and middle basic sectors (figs. 8, 9 and 10). Bronchoscopy revealed 
the cause of obstruction to be'an enlarged gland situated at the bifurcation of the middle 
and posterior basic bronchi. 

Case IV. — A 6-year-old boy with emphysema of the right lung produced by tuberculous 
granulation tissue in the right bronchus. In this case the heart swung away from the 
emphysematous area during expiration and the right diaphragm descended during this 
phase of respiration (figs. 11 and 12). (granulations were removed at bronchoscopy and 
an X-ray taken the next day showed no sign of emphysema. 


As regards the more immediate prognosis of bronchial obstruction in these cases: 32 
or half of our series of. 64 cases re-e.\panded their collapse without incident. The shortest 
time from collapse to spontaneous re-expansion was one month, the longest while under 
observation was two years.' 10 of the 64, or 15-6%, developed bronchiectasis; the right 
middle lobe accounting for six of the latter. 22, or 34-4%, still had their collapse on 
discharge. . ■ 

Summary 


Bronchial obstruction is a common complication of primary lung tuberculosis, especially 
in children under 6 years old. In the majority it is caused by pressure on a bronchus 
from an enlarged lymph gland. But obstruction from bronchial tuberculosis is not un- 
common in children. 

J c * 
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iiingnitude of tlic rabulating processes demands that we start with a manaeeable number 
■of disease groups and proceed later, to examine in more detail "hos; Sns 
tabulation ivhich seem to show peculiarities. This means that ive mu^t start with a 
f ' groups which have due regard^o public liealth interests on the one 

hand and to supposed common retiology on the other, and which can be readily resolved 
the” d^ease components for further analysis. It is at this point that 

the American Standard aassification fads to meet our requirements, for it is impracticable 
to assemble together- all the 6-ligure code numbers from different parts of the list to 
produce such groups as upper respiratory infections, cancer, anwmias, intracranial lesions 
of vascular origin, primaiy pneumonias, and hernia. No one, so far as I am aware, has 
succeeded in producing comprehensive tabulations of morbidity by means of the Cl.issifi- 
cation, for it was not designed for that purpose. 

This was realized in America some years ago and two provisional classifications were' 
prepared, one by the Welfare Council of New York for hospital statistics which has been 
used in their recently published Hospital Discharge Study, the other by the United 
States Public Health Service and Vital Statistics Division of the Census Bureau which is 
now in process of revision and completion. The latter is based upon the framework of 
the International List of Causes of Death, but not the forraerl We were, perhaps, 
fortunate in this country in having a clear field when the O.xford, Berks and Bucks 
Regional Council of the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust and the Editorial Board for 
the Official Medical History of the War each arrived at the conclusion that an urgent 
need for a standard classification for statistics of morbidity had arisen. The sequel was 
the appointment of a Committee of the Medical Research Council to prepare one, and 
•during most of the time occupied by its preparation the list was subjected to a searching 
test by applying it to many thousands of in-patient records from E.M.S. hospitals. By 
this means defects were discovered and remedied, not only in the grouping of diseases 
and injuries but also in the system of rules whereby primary and contributory conditions 
were to be distinguished. This Classification has now been published, and has been 
adopted as the basis of morbidity statistics not only for the E.M.S. hospitals^ and the 
Nuffield Bureaux of Sickness Records but also, in condensed forms, by the Ministry of 
Pensions, the Industrial Health Research Board and some of the Middlesex municipal 
hospitals. We now have, therefore, a measuring scale for the subdivision of morbidity, 
and I shall devote most of this paper to some examples of its use, and to a discussion 
of the other difficulty to which I have referred, namely, the dividing line between illness 
and health. 


NoTIFIC.ITION and MoRTALITV SrATISTICS 

Certain diseases of special hygienic significance are required to be notified to the public 
health authority in order that the necessary action may be taken, and the numbers of 
such notifications have for long provided a means of measuring trends of incidence. This 
measure is subject to a number of fallacies of which most of us are well aware. One is 
the variability of the dividing line between reactions to infection which are so slight or 
atypical as not to be recognized or thought definite enough to be notified and those 
which are thought to constitute the disease entity which the doctor is instructed to 
inotify. During an epidemic or through increasing attention being directed in the 
medical press or by the public health auiliority to slight and atypical manifestations of 
Infection by a particular organism or virus, notifications may increase for a time and 
then fall again as interest wanes. Fig. 1 shows two probable examples of this, 
namely, the continued rise in the ratio of notifications to deaths for acute poliomyelitis 
between 1930 and 1940, and the sudden increase in the ratio for meningococcal menm- 
<»itis which accompanied and outlasted the 1931 exacerbation in the death-rate from that 
•disease. For some diseases the decision to notify is often made because it is a necessary 
nrelude to removing the patient to hospital, and direct encouragement to send doubtful 
•cases to hospital in order to secure more rapid diagnosis and treatment was probably 
ro<!,^r^n■^;h!e for die rapid increase in the ratio of notifications to deaths for diphtheria 
in the period 1934 to 1938, as shown by the diagram. 

This incentive to notify also operates in the case of tuberculosis, but in this case there 
^ ffpti strone incentives not to notify slight cases for w’hora institutional treatment is 
A Hid who caH be treated privately. Correlation of notifications with death 

not desii • resniratorv tuberculosis shows that about 10% of persons dying of the 

certificates notification. This disease has been included on the diagram to demon- 
•disease escape notifications to deaths of notified persons .after a 

•strate two ^ •' ,■ j.jg dying oscillated about a mean level of 2 and showed 

time-lag between 1922 and 193f; Notwithstanding the continuous decline in 

no consistent i rapic. osti.la-iions corresponded inversely with those 

notifications and beat i ^ important factor disturbing the 

of the influenza deatn-raic. 
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tics of 1944. For this reason the former- plan • of working by date of admission was 
adopted notwithstanding the disadvantages entailed by tiine-lag. In practice the statis- 
tics are closed after a year has elapsed from the end of the period and provisional figures 
free from appreciable error can be tabulated at the end of nine months whilst approxi- 
mate figures for some diseases can be obtained after shorter periods. 

-This has made possible the study of the incidence curves of influenza and some related 
acute conditions during the recent epidemic shown in fig. 2. Three of the graphs 
show the estimated numbers of patients admitted from the Services to all E.M.S. hospitals 
during each week, from August to mid-January in the upper part of the diagram and 
to the end of February in the lower part, with a diagnosis of influenza (M.R.C. Nos. 070, 
071, 073), coryza (No, 072) and acute sore throat (Nos. 481, 482). The fourth graph 
shows, on' a scale at the right hand of the diagram arbitrarily chosen so as to bring the 
peaks to about the same height, the weekly influenza draths in the great towns of 
England and Wales. The two parts of the diagram compare corresponding weeks in 
1942-43 and 1943-44. 

In the autumn and winter of 1942-43 when influenza deaths showed a- normal seasonal 
trend, influenza admissions increased from about 50 per week in the autumn to about 
240 per w-eek in January. Milder catarrhs not described as influenza showed a corres- 
ponding January maximum, the weekly averages in successive months from August to 
February being about 5, 9, 12, 25, 35. 80, 45. Admissions for acute sore throat increased 
from about 120 per week in, August to 210 in November-December and 200 in January, 
falling to 155 in February. In the autumn and winter of 1943-44 influenza admissions 
showed no excess over corresponding weeks of the previous year until the second week 
of October when the weekly number began to rise from about 40, reaching a peak of 
875 in the last week of November. Deaths in the great towns increased at much the 
same rate with a time-lag of three weeks between the graphs. Admissions for milder 
catarrhs were also at a much higher level than a year earlier and they also reached their 
maximum in the. last week of November. Acute sore throat admissions in successive 
months from August to December averaged about 150, 150, 160, 145, 100 per week, the 
incidence being apparently quite unaffected by the influenza epidemic, an interesting 
fact. 

The card record system at Norcross has been so designed that if a patient is transferred 
from one E.M.S. hospital to another or to a convalescent depot, or is readmitted for the 
same complaint within a week of discharge, all the hospital records are brought together 
and count in the statistics as one illness only. This eliminates a defect which often mars 
aggregated civilian hospital statistics, since some patients are admitted in turn to several 
hospitals and a good deal of duplication occurs. It is not possible to estimate the popula- 
tions at risk, and statistical studies of the E.M.S. hospital data must necessarily be made 
on the basis of proportionate morbidity. The usual method is to express the number 
of admissions for a defined disease or group of diseases as a proportion of the admissions 
for all causes within the same period of time, but this has two disadvantages. In the 
first place the incidence of injuries has no necessary connexion with that of illness and 
in the case of admissions from the Sers-ices may vary from time to time owing to factors 
which have nothing to do with health. In the second place infective and respiratorj’ 
illnesses have a regular and pronounced seasonal variation in frequency, not shared to 
anything like the same extent by other groups of illness. It follows that if as denomi- 
nators of the proportionate morbidity rates we use the total admissions, the inde.x for 
every other group of diseases is reduced to a considerable extent by the normal seasonal 
rise in infective and respiratory disease or by an unusual influx of injured patients. Real 
trends of illness are thus obscured and for this reason the proportionate morbidity indices 
I have used for the study of E.M.S. hospital statistics are based upon the total of non- 
infective and non-respiratory illness as denominator throughout. 

It is possible at this stage to compare the statistics of the two halves of the year 1942, 
and the first half of 1943. In this paper I shall deal only with patients from the Services, 
divide the diagnoses into 12 major groups, and study (!) the se.x differences, (2) the time 
trends for all men and all women as indicated by the three successive half-years and (3) 
the age-trend for men as shown by dividing them into four age-groups, under 25, 25-34, 
35-44 and 45 upwards. The total numbers of illnesses and injuries coded, representing 
one-fifth of the admissions, were as follows for the successive half-years: Men, 20,815, 
19,473, 17,461; Women, 1,707, 2,142, 2,546. The denominators of the half-year rates, that 
is to say the total numbers of non-infective and non-respiratory illnesses, were: Men, 
12,757. 12,561, 10,579; Women, 1,089, 1,589, 1,784. The standard errors of a 10% rate, due 
to sampling and assuming no connexion between individual cases of the disease group 
would be, in the six groups: Men, 0-27. 0-27, 0-29; Women, 0-91, 0-75, 0-71. Fi<». 3 
shows the results of this analysis in. 40101531 form, uniform vertical scales of 
proportionate morbidity being used-'Ckrai-'hout. Roughly, it mav be said that the 
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Here I should like to interpolate a remark about, the use of death-rates for snecific 
diseases as a guide to their incidence. I am often told that we at the General Reeister 
■Ofiice place too much reliance on what doctors write on death certificates. My answer 
to that IS that we are more interested in trends of death-rates with time, se.v, aee, locality 
occupation, than ivith absolute measures of the rates, and unless there is reason to believe' 
that doctors mis-diagnoses and mis-statements are affected by one or more of these 
variables we are not greatly concerned. Wdien the doctors play a biased game with their 
■certification, as for e.xample with coronary disease and social class, diphtheria and histor}' 
of immunization, or where fashion in nomenclature changes rapidly, medical statistics 
may be seriously prejudiced. At the very beginning of life medical certification of cause 



long time before certification of illness during. life will approach 
to it in accuracy. There are too many reasons why the patient should not be allowed 
'-to know the whole truth, which no longer apply after death. 

Returning to notification statistics, pneumonia is an example of a disease for.^which 
they provide a less satisfactory measure of morbidity than deaths. The rising ratio of 
notifications to deaths from 1921 to 1927 cannot have been due to a declining fatality, 
but was almost certainly explained by increasing completeness of notification in the 
early years after its inception. From I92S to 1937 oscillations about a mean level of 1-5 
■occurred which corresponded inversely with pneumonia and influenza death-rates. Since 
vve c<tnnot suppose the fatality of the pneumonias to have been as high as two-thirds 
notification was still incomplete but nevertheless fatality rose in epideinic years, perhaps 
because it was higher for influenzal than for primary pneumom'a. From’ 1940 tlie intro- 
duction of a more effective treatment for some forms of pneumonia was accompanied 
by a rise in the ratio to a new level of T9 in 1942. The increasing use of sulphonamide 
■drugs at the first suspicion of onset of pneumonia ivill now probably cause a decline in 
notifications since the physician hesitates to notify if the classical symptoms fail to 
appear as a result of his early and heroic treatment.’ This growing- tendency to apply 
powerful treatments on suspicion so that no diagnosis is ever reached in the successful 
cases is likely to cause headaches to medical statisticians in the future, but if the aggre- 
gate result is reflected in a declining total death-rate tliey can hardly complain. 

These examples suffice to show that die morbidity measurer’s millennium is not likely 
to be attained by making every disease notifiable. Such statistics tell us a good deal 
about the incidence of illness amongst children, but apart from tuberculosis and a few 
important but rare diseases they provide no index whatever of the total amount of illness 
in the adult population. Thus in the first two months of 1944 all notifications of illness 
amongst persons between the ages of 15 and 65 totalled about 14,000, but during the 
same period the number of persons of those ages who were laid up for at least one day 
on account of illness is estimated at about 8 millions. 

Hospit.il In-patient Statistics 

The record papers of every patient admitted from the Army, R.A.F. and Women’s 
Services to any hospital or portion of a hospital under control of the Emergency Medical 
Services or<^anization are sent on his or her discharge or death to the registry of the Minis- 
try of Pensions at Norcross, and iu 1942 arrangements were made by which every fifth 
record should be examined there by a small staff of Ministry of Health coders and the main 
heads of information transferred to cards. The final diagnosis of the principal disease 
iniurv for which the patient was admitted, the principal complication and principal 
rote Tud chronic subsidiary conditions unrelated to the primary, were to be coded by 
^ m ' of the M.R.C. Classification,’ then in process of compilation. Work began on the 
nrlmissions in September of that year, and the records of 1942 have now been dealt 
^ I rnmSv and tLse of the first half of 1943 provisionally. At the onset a choice 
with c P / between assembling the statistics according to date of admission or date 
c ere The former plan has the disadvantage that one must wait until the last 

of discharge. before tabulating the admissions during a given period. The 

patient has le osp Hospital Discharge Study, is free from 

alternative plan, disadvant.age that it does not give a true measure of incidence 

this difficulty pm review. For example, .'lany of the influenza patients admitted 

during the period m irptil jamiary and would appear in the statis- 

during December izr-> 
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tks of 1944. For this reason tlte former- plan of working by date of admission was 
adopted notwithstanding the disadvantages entailed by time-lag. In practice the statis- 
tics are closed after a year has elapsed from the end of the period and provisional figures 
free from appreciable erro'r can be tabulated at the end of nine months whilst approxi- 
mate figures for some diseases can be obtained after shorter periods. 

•This has made possible the study of the incidence curves of influenza and some related 
acute conditions during the recent epidemic shown in fig. 2. Three of the graphs 
show the estimated numbers of patients admitted from the Services to aU E.M.S. hospitals 
during each week, from August to mid-Januaty in the upper part of the diagram and 
t,o the end of February in the lower part, with a diagnosis of influenza (M.R.C. Nos. 070, 
071, 073), coryza (No. 072) and acute sore throat (Nos. 481, 482). The fourth graph 
shows, on' a scale at the right hand of the diagram arbitrarily chosen so as to bring the 
peaks to about the same height, the weekly influenza deaths in the great towns of 
England and Wales. The two parts of the diagram compare corresponding weeks in 
1942-43 and 1943-44. • 

In the autumn and winter of 1942-43 when influenza deaths showed a normal seasonal 
trend, influenza admissions increased from about 50 per week in the autumn to about 
240 per week in January. Milder catarrhs not described as influenza showed a corres- 
ponding January maximum, the weekly averages in successive months from August to 
February being about 5, 9, 12, 25, 35, 80, 45. Admissions for acute sore throat increased 
from about 120 per week in. August to 210 in November-Decemher and 200 in January, 
falling tp 155 in February. In the autumn and winter of 1943-44 influenza admissions 
showed no excess over corresponding weeks of the previous year until the second week 
of October when the weekly number began to rise from about 40, reaching a peak of 
875 in the last week of November. Deaths in the great towns increased at much the 
same rate with a time-lag of three weeks between the graphs. Admissions for milder 
catarrhs were also at a much higher level than a year earlier and they also reached their 
maximum in the. last week of November. Acute sore throat adrriissions in successive 
months from August to December averaged about 150, 150, 160, 145, 100 per week, the 
incidence being apparently quite unaffected by the influenza epidemic, an interesting 
fact. 

The card record system at Norcross has been so designed that if a patient is transferred 
from one E.M.S. hospital to another or to a convalescent depot, or is readmitted for the 
same complaint within a week of discharge, all the hospital records are brought together 
and count in the statistics as one illness only. This eliminates a defect which often mars 
aggregated civilian hospital statistics, since some patients are admitted in turn to several 
hospitals and a good deal of duplication occurs. It is not possible to estimate the popula- 
tions at risk, and statistical studies of the E.M.S. hospital data must necessarily be made 
on the basis of proportionate morbidity. The usual method is to express the number 
of admissions for a defined disease or group of diseases as a proportion of the admissions 
for all causes within the same period of time, but this has two disadvantages. In the 
first place the incidence of injuries has no necessary connexion with that of illness and 
in the case of admissions from the Services may vary from time to time owing to factors 
which have nothing to do with health. In the second place infective and respiratory 
illnesses have a regular and pronounced seasonal variation in frequency, not shared to 
anything like the same extent by other groups of illness. It follows that if as denomi- 
nators of the proportionate morbidity rates we use the total admissions, the index for 
every other group of diseases is reduced to a considerable extent by the normal seasonal 
rise in infective and respiratory disease or by an unusual influx of injured patients. Real 
trends of illness are thus obscured and for this reason the proportionate morbidity indices 
I have used for the study of E.M.S. hospital statistics are based upon the total of non- 
infective and non-respiratory illness as denominator throughout. 

It is possible at this stage to compare the statistics of the two halves of the year 1942, 
and the first half of 1943. In this paper I shall deal only with patients from the Services, 
divide the diagnoses into 12 major groups, and studv (If the sex differences, (2) the time 
trends for all men and all women as indicated by the three successive half-years and (3) 
the age-trend for men as shown by dividing them into four age-groups, under 25, 25-34, 
35-44 and 45 upwards. The total numbers of illnesses and injuries coded, representing 
one-fifth of the admissions, were as follows for the successive half-years: Men. 20,815, 
19,473, 17,461; Women, 1,707, 2.142, 2,546. The denominators of the half-year rates, that 
is to say the total numbers of non-infective and non-respiratory illnesses, were: Men, 
12,757, 12,561, 10,579; Women, 1,089, 1,589, 1,784. The standard errors of a 10% rate, due 
to sampling and assuming no connexion between indi\4dual cases of the disease group 
would be, m the six groups: Men, 0-27. 0-27, 0-29; Women, 0-91, 0-75, 0-71. Fi". 3 
shows the results of this analysis in. .ictorial form, uniform vertical scales^ of 
proponionate morbidity being used-th.fot-.'1-out. Roughly, it mav be said that the 
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black columns (men) might be higher or lower by as much as one-twentieth of their 
height if every record had been coded instead of every fifth, and the shaded columns 
(women) might be higher or lower by as much as one-seventh. The ten broad groups 
of illness and two groups of injuries are based on the final diagnosis of the condition 
which caused the admission to hospital, and the numbers after the titles denote the 
Short List divisions comprising them. The Short List is a condensation of the M.R.C. 
Qassification into forty-two headings thought to be most useful for general tabulations 
of morbidity statistics, and is shown in the AppendLx with the M.R.C. code numbers 
making up each heading. The proportions per 100 total non-infective and non-respira- 
tory illnesses in the three half-vears amongst the men and women patients are set out in 
Table I. 


Group (for Short ListNos» 
Table II) 

Ist 

TABLE I. 

MEN 

1942 

2nd 

1943 

1 st 

4st 

WOMEN 

1942 

2nd 

1943 

1st 

Infective disease 

Respiratory d’sease 

IM 

12*1 

28-S 

31*1 

15*9 

21*6 

16-4 

10*7 

15-7 

13*0 

7*7 

9*5 

Mouth, throat, ear 

10*9 

0-9 

8*2 

14-4 

12*1 

12*7 

Rheumatic diseases 

5*3 

4-9 

5-3 

3-1 

5*5 

5*3 

Skin and eye affections 

16*7 

16-3 

18*4 

lX-9 

9*5 

11*2 

Bone and joint diseases 

7-7 

7-2 

7-7 

3*3 

2*4 

3*3 

Nervous affections 

120 

12-2 

12-3 

9*2 

9*7 

9*2 

Digestive diseases 

35’8 

16-9 

15-1 

200 

23-1 

20*4 

Hernia 

6*9 

60 

•6*8 

0-5 

0*3 

0*2 

Circulatory diseases 

9-5 

9*6 

8-9 

26 

3-1 

4*9 

Other defined illness 

10-1 

11-1 

12-7 

23*3 

26*8 

25*7 

lU'defined symptoms 

5*1 

5*9 

4-6 

9-7 

7*5 

7*1 

Fractures, head injuries 

14-0 

150 

14-6 

5-1 

4*5 

4-9 

Other injuries 

15'7 

17*2 

16*1 

7*5 

6-8 

6*7 








Total illness and injury 

163*2 

155*0 

165*2 

156*7 

134*9 

142*7 


Confining attention first to the secular trends and sex comparison, infective and respira- 
tory diseases show in fig. 3 the e.xpected excess in the first half of the year, lower 
indices for women in the first half of 1943 than a year earlier, female excess for infective 
diseases and male excess for respiratory disease in each period. Scabies accounted for 
much of the infective disease excess amongst women in 1942, their half-year indices 
being 9-1 and 3-9 compared with 1-3 and 1-0 for men; but in the first half of 1943 the 
scabies indices fell to 1-6 and 0-7 respectively. Tuberculosis also contributed 2'1 to the 
female excess in the first half of 1942 (4-8 compared with 2-7) but subsequently the rates 
for each sex were about 2)4. Mouth, throat and ear affections showed a female excess 
due to acute pharyngitis and tonsillitis (No. 23) for which the indices were 10'5, 9'1 and 
9-6 for women and 6-8, 6-5 and 4-8 for men; for ear and mastoid disease (No. 15) on the 
other hand the women’s rates averaged 2-1 compared with 2-6 for men. The rheumatic 
group, made up of rheumatic fever and all forms of rheumatic arthritis and fibrositis, 
accounted for a uniform proportion of 5% in each sex. Skin and eye affections, excluding 
infestations of the skin, were more important causes of hospital admission amongst men, 
who also showed some increase in the first half of 1943, due to skin diseases. Bone and 
joint diseases likewise showed a male excess amounting to about 4)4: and for hernia the 
men’s indices were between 6 and 7 compared with less than )4 for women. 

"Nervous affections" is a broad group covering organic nervous diseases (other than 
syphilis and intracranial vascular lesions), psychoneuroses and functional digestive dis- 
orders. No secular trend was evident, but the men’s index was about 12 compared with 
about 9)4 amongst women. For the group of psychoneuroses and abnormal character 
states (No. II) alone the men’s rates were 6-9, 7-0, 8-0 compared with 4-4, 5-5, 6-5 for 
women, each showing an upward trend, probably diagnostic rather than real, “Digestive 
diseases", excluding mouth and throat conditions, hernia, hepatitis, functional and 
symptomatic disorders, showed higher rates in the second half of the year for each sex, 
and pronounced excess amongst women. The female excess was due to appendicitis 
(No. 28), for which the women’s indices (12-3, 13T, ll-O) were three times as high as for 
men (4-1, 4-4, 4-2). For peptic ulcer, however, the men’s rates {3-8, 3-6, 3-2) were about 
ten times as high as for women (0-5, 0-2, 0-4). 

Circulatory diseases showed no secular trend amongst men but an excess over the 
women’s rates, which was also apparent in the age-group under 25 (men 6-5, women 3-1). 
The large female excess for other defined illness was due to genito-urinary disorders (13-2 
in 1942 compared with 4-0 for men) and to child-bearing. Ill-defined symptoms without 
an established diagnosis are recorded for about 4% of men and 6% of women admitted 
for any form of illness. 

The relative importance of each of the IF-fflness and injury groups at successive ages 
amongst men is indicated in Table 11 .aafi Jig. 3, the indices being percentage pro- 
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FIG. 3 {comimud on next page)* 

portions of ^1 non-infecm;e and non-respiracory iUnesses at the ages specified during ihe 
whole period January 1942 to June 1943. * ' S 

Infective diseases, mouth, throat and ear diseases, skin and eve affections and iniuries 
each showed a pronounced downward progression with advancing age. Rheumatic 
affections and circulatory diseases showed a pronounced upward progression as ajre 
increased, and this was true of respiratory diseases after 25-34. Nervous and “functional” 
affections were relatively most important at 35-44. Hernia was also maximal at that aee 
whilst bone and joint diseases became progressively less important after 25-34. Digestive 
diseases as a' group showed no appreciate 'age-variation, nor did ill-defined symptoms 
but the residue of other defined illness increased significantly after 45. 
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FIG. 3 {continued from previous page). 


It is possible, of course, to standardize morbidity rates of any kind for the disturbing 
*^*^'u* °f .varying age-distribution in the populations at risk, just as death-rates are 
standardized, and it is clear from the pronounced age-trends for some diseases in fig. 3 
tiiay be very necessary before drawing conclusions from comparisons between 
morbidity indices when the populations are tctpcted as regards age. If a pronounced 
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‘ TABLE XX. 

Shore . ' 

List Nos. Group 

1-5 Infective disease ; 

Respiratory disease ... *** ]’* 

15, 22, 23 Mouth, throat, ear 

0 Rheumatic diseases 

IX, 3-X Skin and eye a£recuon,s ... 

35 Bone and joint diseases ... ... ..j 

11-13 Nervous affections ... .!. 

20-29 Digestive diseases * * 

25 Hernia 

16-18 Circulatory diseases ... .** '** 

30 * 3 ^^ * 3 ^ 0 1 Other defined illness 

37 Ill-defined s>'mptQms .. 

38, 30 Fractures, head injuries * 

40-42 Other injuries ...' 

1*X2 TotaliUness and injury 


MEN, BV 


lS-24 

25-34 

21 ‘3 

14-1 

14*7 

12-5 

11-6 

10-4 

3'1 

4-9 

21'4 

15'li 

0*7 

8'4 

10-0 

12-7 

lC-7 

13'S * 

6-4 

6-3 

G*P 

10-1 

12-3 

20-S 

5-3 

50 

16-2 

14-6 

19-2, 

16-4 

271-4 

1570 


;-GROUPS 


35-44 

45 and over 

11-4 

10-5 

16-3 

2i-S 

5-7 

4*3 

S'5 

12-7 

13-6 

11-9 

7-1 

4-5 

34-7 

10-4 

15-2 

160 

7-6 

5-4 

11-G 

15-3 ■ 

10-2 

13'5 

5-S 

60 


11-5 12‘5 

120 9-5 


51-2 ♦ 154*3 


change in age constitution of the E.M:S. hospital patients occurred between the first half 
of 1942 and a year later, the comparison between the three half-years might be invalid 
for some of the disease groups. In order to test this we may take as an e.xample mouth, 
throat and ear affections ivhicli showed amongst men a pronounced downward trend with 
advancing age when the three periods were combined and an apparent fall from 1942 to 
1943 when all ages were combined. Could the latter be e.'tplained by a changing age 
constitution of the hospital population? If the age-specific proportions in Table IT are 
applied to the numbers of men admitted for all non-infective and non-respiratory diseases 
at the corresponding ages in the three half-years separately, the numbers of men of all 
ages with mouth, throat and ear affections would have been 1,253, 1,230, 1,022, and express- 
ing these as percentages of the total numbers with non-infective and non-respiratory 
diseases at all ages, the standard morbidity indices would be 9-8, 9-8 and 9-7. These 
show no appreciable downward trend and consequently changes in age-constitution did 
not account for the observed trend of the crude rates, viz. JO-9,.9-9, 8-2. The three 
standard indices differed so little that standardization is evidently not necessary when 
comparing any of the morbidity indices in the three half-years. There is no doubt that 
'standardization would affect the comparison between the men’s and women’s indices for 
diseases showing pronounced age-gradients, since the women were more concentrated 
into the age-group under 25. This is one of the refinements of morbidity statistics ivhich 
we shall have to keep in mind. 

The E.M.S. hospital statistics, relating as they do to men and women in the Services 
distributed over the ivhole country, provide a tolerably good measure of all illness con- 
sidered by Service standards to be severe enough to require hospitalization. The only 
factor which may have operated selectively was the choice between a military hospital 
and an E.M.S. hospital in a few areas where both were available or for conditions such 
as psychoneuroses with special E.M.S. treatment centres. There is no reason to suppose 
that this had appreciable influence on the time-trends or the sex and age comparisons, 
though certain diseases and injuries may have been under or over-represented in the 
E.M.S. patients in consequence. The standard of what constituted illness would be 
reasonably low and constant, though jiot comparable with any civilian standard. In 
the civilian population these criteria are not fulfilled and civilian hospital in-patients 
statistics alone can tell us little about the total incidence of illness, since they are highly 
selective in many different respects. 


Total Morbidity in -the General Population 
' Morbidity in the general population might be measured by means of hospital in- 
patient records, combined with complete records of attendances at out-patient depart- 
ments, clinics and doctors’ surgeries and of domiciliary visits by doctors. The assembly 
of data from these various sources of information is fraught with difficulties, but an 
interesting experiment on these lines is now being made by the Bureau of Sickness 
Records at O.xford, of which Professor Ryle has given some account. Under his direction 
this will provide in the course of time useful data about the medical treatment received 
bv residents in that area for different kinds of illness and injury. 

^Another method of approaching the problem is by means of the medical certificates 
lired for claims of sickness benefit from the National Health Insurance fund, but 
rover only the insured population and illnesses incapacitating for four davs or more, 
-.ko affected, perhaps considerably, by changing attitudes to the relative impor- 
They ^york and of safeguarding the health of the persons affected and of 

tance or xcep 6 ^ turn.jinfluenced by economic conditions, amount of 

others, mese benefit-ratcsoduialth propaganda and education, and the up- 

unemployment, wage rare , . I- 
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ward trend of sickness claims both in this country and America in the period between 
the trade depression and the’ onset of the war was probably due to these factors rather 
than to increase in the amount of illness. The war introduced other disturbing factors 
such as increased hours of work and reduced holidays leading to fatigue, the^ natural 
effect of which would be to lengthen the period before returning to work in many cases 
and to increase the numbers making claims for slight degrees of illness. To some, slight 
illness, which in normal times would have been thought little of, has offered the only 
chance to obtain a much-needed rest; to others the longer working hours to be faced on 
return may bare been a deterrent .from going back too quickly. For these reasons 
National Insurance statistics do not provide a reliable measure of the trends of absolute 
incidence of illness, though when analysed by causes of incapacity as in the Scottish 
reports of pre-war years they give useful information about the trends of* proportionate 
morbidity. 

Another method, applicable to industrial workers, including the Civil Service, is to 
analyse the records of certificated absence from work, using the doctor’s certificate to 
the employer for the purpose of diagnosis classification. The reports on illness in the 
Canadian Civil Service provide ah example: and the Industrial Health Research Board in 
this country is about to emplov this method in factories, using a condensed grouping 
of illnesses based on the M.R.C. Classification and the Short List to which I have already 
■ referred. 

These methods Have the advantage that the diagnosis is written down on some certifi- 
cate or record by a doctor, but since the patient usually sees the certificate and is just 
commencing treatment, and since recovery is likely to be much influenced by what the 
patient is tpld, tve cannot assume that these certificates contain the ivhole of what was 
in the doctor’s mind. Indeed it is doubtful whether diagnoses based on such certificates 
at' the onset of illness are on the whole as reliable as information given by the patient 
after the illness is over as to what the doctor told him or her about its nature. 

The experimental survey of sickness incidence in the civilian population which was 
carried out during last winter by the' IVartime Social Survey on behalf of the Ministry of 
Health, employed the last-mentioned method on a sampling basis. The advantages were 
that it covered the whole civilian population benveen ages 16 and 65, whether industrial 
or insured or neither, and that the questions related to all illness and injuries experienced 
during three months, whether a doctor was consulted or not, supplemented by details 
_ of the time laid up in bed and lost from work, medical attendance and social conditions. 
’ The districts to be visited tvere first chosen, distributed in proper proportion according 
to region, large and small towns :\nd rural districts, the correct quota was allotted to 
each and the individuals to be interviewed were chosen by a random process from the 
local food card registers. A Field Worker of the Wartime Social Survey then visited 
each address and completed a schedule for the person concerned. If he or she could not 
he seen, nor a reliable informant, a substitute individual, also selected at random, was 
visited, this being necessary for about'- 14%. Different samples of about 2,500 people 
from different areas were thus interviewed at the beginning of each month, Januaiy, 
February and March, the period of experience being the three months preceding the 
interview and thus overlapping. The month in which each illness began was recorded 
and consequently incidence rates in November and January were ascertained from two, 
and in December from three, entirely independent samples, thus providing a useful check 
on the assumption that each sample was representative of the population as a whole. 

Every illness recorded was coded according to the M.R.C. Classification by coders 
• experienced in this work, and was then assigned to its appropriate category of severity. 
These categories were defined as follows — Serious: Usually producing total incapacity 
to work for four weeks or more, or involving considerable risk of death (immediate or 
delayed). Moderate or mild: Usually producing total incapacity to work for three days 
or more, but not serious as defined above. Minor: Ailments of defined diagnosis which 
usually do not incapacitate from work for as long as three davs at a time. Symptomatic: 
Symptoms without definite diagnosis (No. 76 in M.R.C. Code). Diseases of very variable 
effect on capacity for work were left in an indeterminate group and for these the number 
of days of incapacity which actually occurred was used to fix the category, influenza 
being dealt with in this way owing to the fact that a self-diagnosis of “flu” was often 
made although the person affected had not been away from work, or away for only one 
or two days. A provisional allocation of the M.R.C. code numbers to these categories 
Was made in consultation with Professor Ryle and Dr. J. A. Glover. Colds were classed 
. in the Minor group. In addition to this grouping by severity, illnesses were also assem- 
bled into the Short List groups and according to the number of days lost from work, or 
laid up in bed in the case of workers at home, and information was obtained about chronic 
or recurring illness which started before the ’h.ee-month period. 

The results of this experiment have been -p'-ned on as regards the monthly incidence 
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, , .for. April, May and June 1944, and the correlation with social factors will be 
• dealt with in a report by the Wartime Social Survey. Here I can only briefly compare 
the monthly incidence rates of each category of illness and of influenza mid colds accord- 
ing to the three successiye samples. Fig. 4 reveals both the strong and weak points 
in this method of morbidity measurement. For tlje serious and moderate or mild 
categories of illness the agreement, between the samples, as indicated by the heights of 
the overlapping columns, was well within the range of error to be e.xpected from the 
size of the samples, and the e.xperiment has demonstrated that the combination of three 
samples of 2,500 each will give suflkiently reliable monthly rates of incidence of these 
grades of illness in the population as a whole. This, was true also of tlie group of ill- 
defined symptoms such as headaches and coughs. For the group of Minor ailments, in 
persons who had nothing worse to record during the month, the agreement between die 
samples was not so good, and for the months'of November and December when influenza 
was epidemic the incidence recorded at interviews early in February was only about three- 
quarters of that recorded for the s'ame month at interviews early in January. The tliird 
sample, interviewed early in March, showed a further slight deficiency for December and 
a slight excess for January. During the epidemic, colds and attacks described as influenza 
or “flu” which incapacitated for less than three days fornted a large part of the Minor 
ailment group, and in fig. 4 the same discrepancies in the November-December 
rates are apparent for this group of complaints considered independently of any other 
illness. This falling off in die minor ailments recorded after a lapse of time might well 
be explained by the short memory we have for trivial ailments such as colds, but the 
fact that no such effect appeared for January suggests that it may have been, due rather 
to a tendency to exaggerate symptoms into actual attacks whilst the influenza epidemic 
was still vei;y much in people’s' minds at the beginning of January, whereas that tendency 
had subsided a month later, when the epidemic was known to be over.. At the foot of 
the diagram the downward progression of the columns is sull evident after eliminating 
the attacks which did not incapacitate for as much 'as a day and, strange to say, it was 
more pronounced amongst men than women. More experience must be awaited before 
we can see whether memory ivill prove to be important in non-epidemic periods. In 
the meantime we may attribute part of the epidemic discrepancies to memory and part 
to exaggeration and simply combine the samples in order to obtain the monthly minor 
ailment rates. The resulting monthly incidence of the four categories of illness (select- 
ing the highest category if more than one illness started in a month), per 1,000 persons, 
is shown in Table III. 

TABLE III. 


Illness category 
Serious 

Moderate or mild 
Minor 

Symptomatic 


October 

17 

7S 

120 

3-t . 


November December 
19 20 

117 152 

172 24G 

30 27 


January 

19 

139 

229 

45 


February 

21 

15G 

264 

33 


The sum of the four rates gives the proportion of people who experienced some 
departure from health importaiu enough for them to remember and mention some 
months later. For the five successive months October to February the percentages' were 
24'^. 34yi, 45yi, 43 and 49)4; ignoring minor and symptomatic ailments they were 9-5. 
13-6, 17-2, 15-8 and 17-7. Each of these measures indicated an increasing incidence of 
illnes.e from October to December, a slight fall in January and then a further rise in 
February to a level rather above that of December. If, however, we take into account 
the duration of incapacity the trend was rather different, for within each category a 
pronounced shortening of the average duration occurred in January and a further slight 
Siorteniiig in February. Consequently the average duration of incapacity caused by all 
categories of illness per head of the population aged 16 to 65 was about 21 days in 
November, 2-0 in December, 1-4 in January and 1-3 days in February. During the three 
months November to January the average number of days laid up per head of the popula- 
tion was about five and a half, to which serious illnesses contributed about nvo. nioderatc 
and mild illness three d.ays and minor and symptomatic ailments about half a day. Some 
f rther experience from, overlapping periods will be needed before deciding which is the 
h St index of morbidity to use for those who like to have their statistics in tabloid form. 

° With regard to the incidence of separate forms of i]]ne.ss during the five-month period. 

'monthly rates per 1,000 of each sex for influenza, colds and larvngitis (Short List No. 
31 casing incapacity for at least one day were as folio, vs.— 

October November December January February 
31 ^0 106 63 55 

. Males 30 70 102 76) 35 

Females 

..enrt from about 3°t affec- in October to over in December and bv 
F"bruTrT had almost reg.iined tlie Oct ;i ievei. For some other common complaints 
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HEALTH SURVEY-OCTOBER 1943 to FEBRUARY 1944 1 

FCFULAnON SAMPLES AT AGES 16-65 INTERVIEWED BY THE WARTIME SOCIAL SURVEY IN 
JANUARY □ FEBRUARY □ MARCH | 
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rates of incidence during three months, 
at risk, are given below: 


per 1,000 persons and based on a total of 6,745 


.\t.R.C. Code 

^^00 Muscular rheumatism 

fbOO _ Headaches 

4903,5113 Gastritis and dyspepsia 

4Sl, 4S2 Acute sore throat 

3020 B/epharitis ] * 

OulbJains 

2U Asthma *. 

Netvalgia and neuritis 

430» 434 Varicose veins and phlebitis (legs) 

2747 Anaunia... ... 

323 Sciatica 

0S07, Boils ... ... ... ... * 

Haimorrhoids 
4541 Pleurisy 

452 Pneumonia • 

090 Scabies 

07S0 Herpes zoster ... 


Rate 

49 

32 

23 

10 

10 

0 

s 

g 


D 

3 



3 

o 

.> 

15 


The method of domiciliary visitation and compilation of health histories from indivi- 
duals and families has been employed to good effect in America, usually by household 
sampling in a selected town. The famous Hagerstown study reported on by Collins as 
long ago as 1929 proved the usefulness of the metltod and was followed by many others. 
In this country we were slow to experiment on these lines, but it is clear, I think, that 
this instrument can be used not only for studies of special medical problems as they arise 
but also for collecting much-needed information in die tvide fields of social medicine. TTie 
mondily survey will be resumed in July and it is hoped to be able to deal also widt other 
age-groups so that eventually we shall obtain a continuous measure of morbidity in most 
sections of the population. 

IxDtviDU.tL He.\i,th Histories 


There arc other sources of information for the measurement of morbidity amongst 
children, namely the records of infant welfare atid school medical departments. Hitherto 
the period between infancy and admission to school during whiclt the foundations of 
ill-health are often laid has been, except for notifiable diseases and deaths, almost un- 
charted and it is to be hoped that this will be remedied by the new- Education Act. The 
scadsdeal ivork of Derrick, McKinlay and others on generation mortality suggests that 
the changes in the average environment to which children born in successive periods of 
time are exposed in their early years tend to impress themselves on subsequent rates of 
dying throughout life. The Registrar-General has called attention to progressive move- 
ments of the age of maximal death-rate from cancer and some other chronic diseases, 
and such changes in the age-mortality curve may reflect not ivhat is happening to the 
disease now but what happened several decades ago when the pathological process was 
commencing. The conquest of acute diseases is likely to continue with increasing rapidity 
and consequently chronic degenerative diseases will assume a greater imjiortance in the 
general morbidity picture. It is improbable that such conditions will respond greatly to 
chemotherapy; it, is more likely that we shall have to go back to their beginnings and try 
to remove or counteract the irritant causes lyhich, when unchecked, eventually produce 
them. Before we can identify these causes it may be necessary to study by smtistical 
methods the continuous health histories of very large numbers of individuals of all occu- 
pations and classes, and in this tire methods of morbidity recording I have mentioned 
will not help us. Cross sections of the population alone, no matter hoiv complete and 
how frequent, can give no complete answers to these problems of chronic disease. Tliey 
need to be supplemented by individual health histories e.xtending over long periods of 


time. 


The Oxford Bureau envisages this, but at present that part of tiieir plan is an act of 
faith, for it is handicapped by considerable gaps in the medical histories obtainable under 
present arrangements, and also by the necessary limitation to tliose people who are 
born within and continue to live witlrin the ttr^a of the survey. Social medicine will at 
every turn be restricted by these limitations, and if we are really interested in its develop- 
ment we shall have to try to remove them. The ultimate aim is to keep for every 
individual a record of every event of health .significance from the time of conception to 
death and to establish a system by means ci which a person does not cease to exist 
sfitisticallv when he removes to another administrative area. The building up on a 
n-Ttioml scale of individual health histones is no new idea--it has been in our minds at 
I General Register Office since the time of Farr. N'ot until non-, however, have tve had 
administrative machinery for it ready at hand and a public opinion educated to the 
• r of hein- ready to welcome it. In my opinion it should be starred forthwith lor 
point or a y . . g obiec ly:. the keeping of continuous records of every 

S rccror^indir^ affecting tV- ild’s health up to the .age of 15. We ma^ 
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anticipate that before the children now being born have reached that age a National 
Health Service will have been developed which could continue to take care of their 
records throughout life. 

The immediate plan might be formulated somewhat as follows. At the time when 
an expectant mother draws the food ration book for her child she could be given also 
a health book consisting of a series of detachable slips and counterfoils. The first slip 
could be devoted to any prenatal events, and the second to any natal events of significance, 
and could be filled in by the doctor or nurse in attendance. On registering the birth the 
first two slips could be detached and sent to the central office marked with the child’s 
national registration number, which would also be impressed on all the remaining slips 
in the book (or in the case of a still-birth the book could be retained and sent to the 
central office). On the statistical record of birth registration the national registration 
numbers, both of child and mother, could be entered so that all the details ascertained 
at birth could be brought into relation centrally, for statistical purposes only, with the 
subsequent health history of the child as told by the slips as they come in. Special slips 
in the health book could be devoted to vaccination, immunization against diphtheria, 
other inoculations and school admission, and the remaining slips to illnesses or injuries 
attended by a doctor. During the first year of operation of the plan a doctor attending 
any child under one vear of age would ask for the health book, the used counterfoils of 
which would tell him the child’s previous record. During the second year this would 
be extended to all children under two years of age and so on. On first seeing the child 
for an illness or injury he would write a provisional diagnosis on the ne.xt slip and 
counterfoil, and the date, and the doctor who finally discharged the child would add the 
final diagnosis, and by some arrangement the slip would then be detached and sent to 
the central office. In' this way the counterfoils of the health book in the care of the 
child’s parent or guardian would contain a continuous health history, whilst the slips 
reaching the central office could, by means of the national registration number, be 
assembled to produce individual and "family health histories for statistical purposes. On 
registration of death of a child in possession of a health book the national registration 
number would be entered on the statistical record of death registration. 

Amongst the gaps in our knowledge which might thus be filled within a few years 
of starting the plan are — the medical causes of stillbirth and its differential incidence 
according to occupation and social class concerning which tve have no adequate informa- 
tion in this country: the prenatal maternal conditions associated with premature birth 
and neonatal morbidity and mortality; tbe subsequent health histories and survival rates 
of prematurely born children as compared with full-time children; morbidity of children 
according to size of family, spacing of births and social class of parents; immediate 
fatality of certain diseases of children; efficacy of immunization against certain diseases 
as measured by incidence of the disease in successive years after it has been done. These 
problems are much in the minds of biologists, obstetricians, paediatricians and social 
reformers, some of whom criticize the statisticians because they cannot be answered. No 
responsible statistician ought to advocate the starting of an expensive investigation 
merely because the facts brought to light are likely to be “interesting”. At the stage 
of medical and social progress we have now reached these questions seem to me to be 
not merely interesting but vital if the study of social medicine is to result in anything 
better than a lot of pious platitudes. What I have suggested would not be dependent 
upon a census, and in its early years it would make small demands upon the doctors. 
Indeed, the saving of time through having a child’s history in concise form written on 
the counterfoils of the health book might, I believe, exceed the time expended in writing 
down a diagnosis. It would rapidly provide a national and unselected body of informa- 
tion from which samples could be taken to answer specific questions about birth and 
infancy. Eventually it would provide a statistical framework linking the maternity, 
paediatric and school medical services to one another and to adult health services, which 
are at present sadly disconnected. 

_ The thing to aim at ultimately is a Return of the cases of sickness in the civil popula- 
tion as complete as is noiv procured from the army in England. It will be an invaluable 
contribution to therapeutics as well as to hygiene; for it will enable the therapeutist to 
etermine the duration and the fatality of all forms of disease under the several existing 
w'H^h^* treatment in the various sanitary and social conditions of the people. Illusions 
'll be dispelled; quackery as completely as astrology suppressed; a science of therapeu- 
ics created: suffering diminished; life shielded from many dangers. The national 
urps of cases, and of causes of death will be an arsenal which the genius of English 
Healers .cannot fail to turn to account.” • ^ 

Supplement to the 35rh Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
1 ■ . . x) was written by William Farr in I wonder whether he expected that 

-^UG. — Epid. 2 
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seventy years later one of his successors would be suggesting, in hahhj« 
language, that a beginning should at last be made to achieve this aim. 


and apologetic 


APPENDIX 

SHORT LIST OF DISEAS^ AND INJURIES BASED ON THE MEDICAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL’S CLASSIFICATION. !»« RESEARCH 

Group No. Title of group 


1 Tuberculosis... 

2 Venereal diseases and sequelas 

3 Colds, influenza and iarjugitis 

4 Scabies 

5 Other infective diseases 

0 Rheumatism, arthritis, fibrositis 

7 Neoplasms 

S Diabetes 

9 Anaimias ‘ 

10 Other general and endocrine diseases 

11 Psychoneuroses and abnormal character states 

12 Functional disorders of digestion 

13 Other diseases of nervous system (excluding intracranial vascular 

lesions) 

14 . Diseases of eye and visual defects... 

15 Diseases of car and mastoid 

IG Intracranial vascular lesions 

17 Diseases of heart and arteries 

IS Disorders of veins 

19 Pneumonia (acute primary) 

20 Bronchitis (including tracheitis) ... 

21 Other diseases of respiratory system 

22 Diseases of mouth and teeth 

23 Acute pharyngitis and tonsillitis ... 

24 Acute hepatitis and jaundice 

23 Hernia ^ 

20 Gastric and duodenal ulcer 

27 Gastro-enteritis 

28 Appendicitis 

29 Other diseases of digestive system 

30 Diseases of female genital organs ... 

31 Other genito-urinary diseases (non-vencrcal, including nephritis) 

32 Normal child-bearing 

33 Abnormal child-bearing 

34 Diseases of skin and cellular tissue 

35 Diseases of bones, joints, muscles (non-rheumatic) 

30 Congenital malformations and infantile diseases 

37 Ill-defined symptoms (except jaundice) 

38 Head injuries 

39 Fractures (except of skull) 

40 Acute poisoning 

41 Burns 

42 Other injuries 


AI.R.C. Code Nos. 
02, 03 
04, 05 

070-073, 443 
01)0 

Rest of 00-09 
10, 700-700 
11-20 
‘j-1 

270-274 
Rest of 21-29 
331-333 
51 

30, 32, 330, 34, 35 

3G 

3< 

31 

38-42 

43 

450-452 

445-44» 

Rest of 44-46 
4< 

481, 4S2 

540, 541, 543, 7086 

520-.525 

491-494 

500-503 

507 

Rest of 4S-50, 52-55 

00, 01 

50-59 

020, 050 

Rest of 02-07 

08, 09 

71, 72 

73-75 

70 (except TGJ'O) 

800, 840 
841-845 
. 90-92 
93 

Rest of 80-96 


Mr. L. Moss (Wartime Social Survey) said that the fact that with moderate illness there 
was some discrepancy between the number of people saying they had suffered from one 
sample to another, indicated that such factors as memory were likely to be important in 
getting an accurate picture. One way to deal with this would be to shorten t!ie lapse of time 
between the interview and the period to which the questions asked, apply. Thus, it might 
be that reducing the lapse of time to a maximum of two months from the incidence of 
illness would considerably reduce the discrepancy shown on Dr. Stocks's chart. 

Early sampling data showed that the sampang technique itself proved very efficient 
and that the discrepancy between figures on different dates could not be put down to 
this, or to the fact that different investigators were at work. The same team of investi- 
gators had been engaged on each inquiry. 


Dr. V. Freeman (Islington): The measurement of morbidity would be greatly favoured 
by the establishment of Health Centres under the White Paper proposals since statistical 
and clerical staff could be made available to the doctors to assist in the proper recording 
of the work done on a statistically sound basis. At least one of the staff at the 
Health Cientre should therefore be a trained worker, responsible for the medical records 
and vital statistical tabulation of the work done at the Centre. The attention of the 
Minister of Health should be drawn to the importance of this aspect and allowance made 
for the necessary staff when planning the Health Centres. 


Dr. Avery Jones (Middlesex) hoped that the hmv M.R.C. Classification of Diseases wouid 
be widely used in hospitals. An adequate classification of diseases was the first essential 
for clinical research and enabled previous case records to be re-e.\amined. In many hospitals 
the existing classifications were totMly mad^uate and much clinical materia! was lost 
unless private records were kept. The System had been in use for si.\- months 

at the Central Middlesex County Hospital where there was an in-patient turnover of 
finno cases a year and could be applied by clerical staff with a minimum of medical 
supervision It had, therefore, a great advantage over the American Logie Syslem. 
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Section of Urology 

President— E. W. Riches, M.C., M.S. 

[April 27, 1944] 

Dissolution of Urinary Calculi 

By Captain Howard I. Suby, U.S.A.M.C. 

{From the Dept, of Urology, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.) 

cakiim^caYhonl^fewri™"" types of urinary calculi: (1) Calcium phosphate; (2) 

(6) cystine ^ It h .8 W 'Calcium oxalate; (5) uric acid; 

maKnesium ammLT..!^ T ^ phosphate, calcium carbonate, and 

tion the possibility of paper is concerned. In a previous communica- 

calculi wL H crncLa r aII ? isotonic citrate solution at a pH of 4 0 to dissolve urinary 
ph^Dhrre .n I ^ (Albright et al., 1939). This solution was a good solvent of calcium 

tion. but suLenuentlv devX this patient complained of no irrita- 

that this solutio^ wis ^ suppurative cystitis and epididymitis. It was apparent 

Dr. Fuller AlMvhr ‘"itaimg for routine clinical use. In collaboration with 

Ptoper^e" a^i thf L 'T undertaken to determine both the solvent 

levels. The speed with ?vh- h I organic acids m varying concentrations and pH 
'vas determined hvrh ^ 'vhjch these solutions would dissolve calcium phosphate calculi 
80 solSs "ve,e Lted Co decalcified rabbits’ teeth."^ Approximately 

of these solutioL To living to determine the irritability 

irritating to the tissuirof'’th ''^.ol^nt solvent which was not too 
allowed test solutions to dr!o^ Problem. Experiments which 

These gave a roueh idw oTr” conjunctiva: of antesthetized rabbits were first done, 
make fine distinctfonr Thl r w”"” of solutions but were not accurate enough to 

the more irritated would ^th ‘1’“'=*’ the more the rabbit would blink, and 

intermittent bLdderiStaHnn^“"^“"^‘‘'\’’-^T''r solutions were then used for 

or three hours’ irHondF "I After a period of two 
condition of the blad^der muco'n ml""’ "'?" cystoscoped and the 

the large number of solution ^ meAod was impracticable because of 

catheter in the bladder of required testing. Finally a method using a two-way 

factory. Solution was run ilfo^Jh female rabbits was used which proved very satis- 
120 d(ops per minute and would fl ‘"I" " 

process las continued’ folr hours tL""‘ <mtlet tube of the two-way catheter. This 
the time and amount of bleedllo- -f ^“Intion was noted, and 

period, the rabbit was autopsTed nnd1h“"^l’ df J^e end of the four-hour 

rily. Controls using norma sfline s- ere d grossly and microscopic- 

or microscopic appearancT of tJ, W dd ^one and these showed no change in the gross 
tonicitv, pH\ and mmoerati.re’^^ bladder wall. Many organic acids with variations of 

'o depend upon f (1) Tonkly. 'nr„H Al" m "I' The irritability seemed 

Solutions with i "Lw V iD’ (2) Pff- (3) specific chemical factor. 

much bleeding and Idema ADe'° impracticable as they produce too 

^flmiQn from the plim of vi f ‘hat the mosf practicable 

AUG-L^ori ' - irritability was an isotonic solution ol 
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seventy years later one of his successors would be suggesting, in halting and apolo’^etic 
language, that a beginning should at last be made to achieve this aim. 

APPENDIX 


SHORT LIST OF DISEASES AND INJURIES- BASED ON THE MEDICAL 

COUNCIL'S classification; 1941 RESEARCH 

Group No. 

1 


Title of group 
Tuberculosis... 

Venereal diseases and sequela: 

3 Colds, influenza and laryngitis 

4 Scabies 

5 Other infective diseases 

U Rheumatism, arthritis, fibrositis 

7 Neoplasms ... 

S Diabetes 

9 Ana:mias • 

10 Other general and endocrine diseases 

11 Psychoncuroses and abnormal character states 

12 Functional disorders of digestion 

13 Other diseases of nervous system (excluding intracranial vascular 

lesions) 

14 , Diseases of eye and visual defects... 

15 Diseases of car and mastoid 

10 Intracranial vascular lesions 

17 Diseases of heart and arteries 

18 Disorders of veins 

19 Pneumonia (acute primary) 

20 Bronchitis (including tracheitis) ... 

21 Other diseases of respiratory system 

22 Diseases of mouth and teeth 

23 Acute pharyngitis and tonsillitis ... 

24 Acute hepatitis and jaundice 

25 Hernia , 

2G Gastric and duodenal ulcer 

27 Gastro-enteritis 

28 Appendicitis 

29 Other diseases of digestive system 

30 Diseases of female genital organs ... 

31 Other genito-urinary diseases (non-vcnercal, including nephritis) 

32 Normal child-bearing 

33 Abnormal child-bearing 

34 Diseases of skin and cellular tissue 

35 Diseases of bones, joints, muscles (non-rheumatic) 

30 Congenital malformations and infantile diseases 

37 Ill-defined symptoms (e.\'cept jaundice) 

38 Head injuries 

39 Fractures (except of skull) 

40 Acute poisoning 

41 Burns 

42 Ocher injucics 


Al.R.C. Code Nos. 
02, 03 
04, 05 

070-073, 443 
090 

Rest of 00-09 
10, 700-700 
11-20 
o.> 

270-274 
Rest of 21-29 
331-333 
51 

30, 32, 330, 34, 35 

30 
37 

31 

38-42 

43 

450-452 
445-448 
Rest of 44-46 
47 

481, 4S2 

540, 541, 543, 7CSG 

520-525 

491-494 

500-503 

507 

Rest of 48-50, 52-55 
60, 61 
56-59 
620, 650 
Rest of 62-67 
68, 69 
71, 72 
73-75 

76 (except 7G^6J 
800, S4U 
841-845 
^ 90-92 
93 

Rest of 80-96 


Mr. L. Moss (Wartime Social Survey) said that the fact that with moderate illness there 
was some discrepancy between the number of people saying they had suffered from one 
sample to another, indicated that such factors as memory were likely to be important in 
getting an accurate picture. One way to deal with this would be to shorten the lapse of time 
between the interview and the period to which the questions asked, apply. Thus, it might 
be that reducing the lapse of time to a maximum of two months from the incidence of 
illness would considerably reduce the discrepancy shown on Dr. Stocks’s chart. 

Early sampling data showed that the sampUi^ technique itself proved very efficient 
and that the discrepancy between figures on different dates could not be put down to 
this, or to the fact that different investigators were at work. The same team of investi- 
.gators had been engaged on each inquiry. 

Dr. V. Freeman (Islington): The measurement of morbidity would be greatly favoured 
by the establishment of Health Centres under the White Paper proposals since statistical 
and clerical staff could be made available to the doctors to assist in the proper recording 
of the work done on a statistically sound basis. At least one of the staff at the 
Health Centre should therefore be a trained worker, r^ponsible for the medical records 
and vital statistical tabulation of the work done at the Centre. The attention of the 
Minister of Health should be drawn to the importaiwe of this aspect and allowance made 
for the necessary staff when planning the Health Centres. 

Dr Avery Jones (Middlesex) hoped that the nmv M.R.C. Classification of Diseases would 
bp widely used in hospitals. An adequate classification of diseases was the first essential 
for clinical research and enabled previous case records to be re-e,xamined. In many hospitals 
the listing classifications were totally inad^uate and much clinical material was lost 
unless private records were kept. The M.R.C. System had been in use for si.v months 
at tS Central Middlesex County Hospital where there was an in-patient turnover of 
ftnnn cases a year and could be applied by clerical staff with a minimum of medical 
supervision It had therefore, a great advantage over the American Logie System. 
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for kidney pelves. If one cannot have a two-way drainage, as, for example, when one 
is working through a ureteral catheter, it is necessary to inject the solution manually 
into the end of the catheter or to use the alternate apparatus, devised by our colleague. 
Dr. Lawrence Kinsell, and shown in fig. 2. With this apparatus the constant presence of an 
attendant is required; this attendant can. however, be the patient himself. 

If one is dependent entirely on the ureter for the introduction of the fluid, it is prefer- 
able to use a soft-rubber catheter (Bardam No. 10) because of the danger of erosion .of 
the ureter after prolonged intubation with a hard-woven catheter. This soft catheter 
can best be introduced with the help of a fibre stylet; once in position it can be left for 
weeks (Case VI) or months, if one is to judge by experience with ordinary skin uretero- 
stomies. The problem ,of keeping the ureteral catheter in place is a somewhat difficult 
one because of the tendency of the peristalsis of the ureter to displace it. This trouble 
has been overcome by the apparatus shown in fig. 2. 



fig. 2. — Apparatus if dissolution is to be carried out through one urete^ catheter. A lueteral 
catheter ; B — proximal end of Foley catheter ; C— tube through which balloon of Foley catheter is i^ted ; 
D and E — sutures fixing ureteral catheter to Foley catheter ; F— distal end of Foley catheter ; G -balloon ot 
Foley catheter ; H — ureteral orifice ; I — distal end of ureteral catheter ; J — stone ; K — tube leading to 
reservoir of fluid used in bladder irrigation ; L— forceps ; M— glass T tube ; N— forceps on tu^ leading 
to waste-fluid bottle ; O — rubber tubing ; P — syringe through which Soluuon G is inserted ; Q — small- 
calibre tubing sin^ar to ureteral catheter ; R — three-way stopcock j S— tube leading to burette ; T — rubber 

tubing; U— clamp; V — burette; W end of tube leading to Solution G ; X — tube leading to waste bottle. 

Since it is very irritating to void around a catheter it is necessary to have a bladder catheter as well as a ureteral 
catheter. A Foley catheter is used since it can be drawn tightly into the bladder neck and thus securely fixed. 
In this way a fixed obiect is furnished to which the ureteral catheter can be sewn. To irrigate the bladder 
one clamps the tube at N and opens the tube at L, thus allowing fluid to go into the bladder ; to empty the 
bladder one opens the tube at N and. clamps the tube at L. If the patient is to work the apparatus himself. 
It IS suggested that the apparatus at the left of the diagram is used instead of a syringe. The patient fills the 
burene to the desired level by opening the damp U. To put fluid into the kidney tube, the burette is con- 
nected through tubes S and T with the small tube Q, by adjusting the three-way stopcock R. To let fluid 
out of the kidney, tube Q is connected with tube X by turning stopcock R. If a No. 10 Bardam tube is used 
for the ureteral catheter and for tube Q, the dead space amounts to 3 c.c. for 12.5 cm. of tubing. 


The use of solution “G'’ to .dis.solve encrustations on the bladder mucosa has proved 
'ery successful. This can be best accomplished by using either a two-way urethral 
tatheter in the bladder, or bv usine a sinele catheter with the Munro type of tidal 
drainage. . & ^5 - r . 

antiseptics such as sulphathiazole should be used in most cases during the 
period of treatment to reduce or prevent infection. 
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solution- was less irritating, although also less effective, 
than the original citrate solution at pH 4-0. ami was used with succfss on several dinicaj 
cnscs« 


At this time it was found that the addition of magnesium sulphate to this levuliiiic 
acid solution greatly decreased the irritability. The difference in the appearance of the 
hladdei^ irrigated with levuhnic acid alone and leviilinic acid with magnesium sulphate 
was striking. Citrate solutions with magnesium were then tested, and the same marked 
decrease in irritability of the solutions with magnesium was again noted. Whereas citric 
acid-citrate solution at a pH of 4-0 would produce considerable oedema and hemorrhage 
in the bladder mucosa, this same solution plus the magnesium iron had only a slight 
irritating effect on the bladder mucosa. Many combinations of citrate and magnesium were 
tried and finally solution “G” was found to be the most practicable formula. The formula of 
solution "G” is as follows; Citric Acid (monohydrate) 32-25 g.; magnesium o.-tide 
(anhydrous) 3-84 g.; sodium carbonate (anhydrous) 4-37 g.; water q.s. ad 1,000 c.c. 

The success of stone dissolution depends, of course, on the amount of time die solution 
is in contact with the stone. Apparatus to be used in each case depends on whether one 
is working through a simple nephrostomy tube, a two-way nephrostomy tube, two 
nephrostomy tubes, a ureteral catheter and a nephrostomy tube, or one or more ureteral 
catheters. Each case demands special mechanical techniques. Since solution “G” is 
somewhat irritating to about 50% of patients, this factor also has to be considered in 
devising the apparatus. 

When the stones lie in the kidney calices it is desirable that a slight amount of intra- 
pelvic pressure be obtained to make sure that the solution gets around all the stones. 
However, the operator should' see to it that this pressure is not continuous lest a constant 
back pressure stir up a pyelonephritis. This means that the solution must in some way 
be introduced intermittently. Fig. l illustrates one possible apparatus to obtain these 
ends. 



prn ) ^Tidal-drainage apparatus to prodoee mtenniuent intrapeivjc pressure through a two-way 

nenhro'stomv tube. A — tube from reservoir of fluid leading to Mutphy drip ; B — tube leading to waste- 

' - grtJd * f* ^level where siphoning begins- ; O—Icvel of pdvis ; E-jiiyo-way nephrostomy tube leading to 

thinevMlvis- F— upright glass tube open at upper end ; G—cunred glass tube acting as siphon j H— board 
IS wSieh aoraratus is toed. As fluid enters the system from A, the pressure rises until the fluid reaches 
■■ 8 W?,? of the siphon ; at that point, fluid siphons ofl; unai air coming into tube F breaks siphon ; the 

whok prwSs th“n smm over again. The distance, C to D. measures the e.went of intrapelvic pressure 
before the fluid siphons off. 


With rare exceptions it is better that the fluid should not go in and out of one tube, as 
• rho \rnnro tidal-drainage apparatus devised for irrigating so-called “cord bladders’’, 
m the Mumo na.i fppMfus arises from the fact that the dead space in the tubes 

^ \o°5eat in comparison wfth the cavity being irrigated tlrat a Hrge proportion of the 
IS so great in cavity goes back into it again. The efficacy of -such a .sy.stem 

fiuid that cornes ou volume of the viscu-s being irrigated to the volume of the 

depends f fluid) Tlie Munro apparatus is very satisfactory for bladders fauf not 
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a day between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. . The patient used in the neighbourhood of 3,000 c.c. 
daily and did not experience burning on urination. At the end of ten days the stones 
were definitely smaller (fig. 3b). Each week thereafter showed further improvement 
until the stones were entirely dissolved (figs. 3c and 3d). The entire procedure took 
approximately three months; thereafter the nephrostomy tube was removed. During the 
time of irrigation the patient received 0-5 g. of sulphathiazole three times daily. He was 
follow’ed in the out-patient department for one year. At the end of that time P. vulgaris 
infection was no longer present: the urine contained some colon bacilli but was acid; 
a pyelogram showed no recurrence, and the patient resumed his w'ork as a radio engineer. 

C.\SE II . — A man with a long history of recurring bilateral calcium phosphate stones; 
many operations; xtiology of original stones obscure, possibly kinked ureters; more 
recent xtiology, infection with urea-splitting organisms; dissolution with solution “G” 
through bilateral two-way nephrostomy tubes of those stones in contact with kidney 
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Cliotgu, Resi^lts 

Solution “G” has been used on approximately 25 patients. Eight cases have been 
selected to illustrate certain points. 

Case Reports ‘ 

Case I. — Long history of recurring bilateral calcium phosphate stones; etiology of first 
stones probably hypercalciniiria from finmobilization and resulting atrophy of disuse; 
ingestion of milk and of calcium gluconate were added factors; stones on right dissolved 
idth solution “G” through nephrostomy tube. 

In 1928, W. L. (No. 70740), at the age of 18, fractured his left femur and humerus. 
Because of non-union he was immobilized in bed for six months, and given large amounts 
(;f milk and calcium gluconate by mouth. Bilateral renal stones developed, for which 
there was adequate reason. (Immobilization alone produces marked hypercalcinuria; to 
this was added a very high calcium intake from the milk and the calcium gluconate. 
The fallacy of this procedure lay in die fact diat there was ho point in giving a high 
calciurn intake since non-union of (nctutes is due to lack of formation of a calius, not 
to lack, of calcification of a callus.) -Left pyeloiithotomy was performed but the stone 
was not analysed. Nine years later the patient again entered the hospital with bilateral 
stones; a right nephroiitlvotomy andva' right nephrostomy were performed. When the 
present studies were started he had been wearing a nephrostomy tube for four years and 
some large stones had formed in the right kidney (fig. 3a). The serum calcium and 



f,nirT 2 ms of Case I before (A), during (B and C) and after (D) dissolution of Stories. 
FIG. ^fif^onc above the catheter has entirely disappeared and that the large stones below 

In B, note that me sm ^ small residual shadow indicated by the arrow lies outside 

jJe W*ey peivS*;«« ^ 

u Iwseue values were normal; the urine showed Proteus vulgaris on cuhure, which 
^arSZbly te -use of the recurrent stone. 

o . • "C" was introduced through the nephrostomy tube and allowed to pass out 

Solution G wa® anrl urethra The solution ran appro.ximately nine hours 

through the ureter, biatiaer anu u 
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FIG. RMntgenograms in Case IV. A— air pyelogl^. before tosolunon ; "°'= ^ Ss^appeied 

and the less dense cortex of stone. B — stone after ten days of dissolution .note „vaiaie stone C larger 

and that the remainder of stone has a granular appearance suggesting that it l better K-rav technique 

magnification of -A. D— a second roemgenogram of stone at same stage as B uith better X-ra> tectmique 

to bring out the oxalate structure. 


This case illustrates the importance of careful X-ray technique in order to rule out 
oxalate stones; had it been known, as it could have been, that the centre of the stone was 
definitely oxalate, the procedure would not have been attempted As a matter of tact, 
the patient’s symptoms were very much improved as a result of the procedure, and it is 
barely possible” that the size of tlie stone was sufficiently reduced so that it may ei entualh 
be passed. 


C.VSE V.—Left kidney removed for calcidns pyonephrosis; remaining kidnp- totally 
blocked by right renal stone requiring emergency nephrostomy; stones completely dis- 
solved zcith solution “G”; bladder irritability overcome by closed urethral drainage. 

C. W. (No. 339-167), female aired 25. was perfectly well until one-and-a-half years prior 
to admission. At that time during her second pregnancy, she developed pyelitis. One 
year before admission she underwent a left nephrectomy because of calculous pyonephrosis^ 
bix months later she had ri^^ht renal colic and passed a stone, ^one of the stones had 
been analysed. Four weeks prior to admission she developed complete anuria of fort\- 
eight hours’ duration and attempts at ureteral catheterization were unsuccessful. A 
right nephrostomy was performed. The patient recovered from the operation and came 
under our control three weeks pcst-operativ-elv. "The wound was well healed, the neplrro- 
siomy tube was draining well, and she was passing nothing from the bladder. The blood 
calcium and phosphorus were within normal limits. The urine was alkaline and con- 
tained large amounts of pus. culture showed Staphylococcus aureus and a non-haemolytic 
streptococcus. An air pyelogram revealed a stone 2 cm. in diameter in the right uretero- 
pelvic junction and several "small stones in the lower calix (fig. 7a). These had the 
characteristic X-ray appearance of calcium phosphate stones. An attempt was made to 
ascertain the patency of the ureter at this time, but it was quite difficult to get liquid or 
air into the kidney pelvis. As salt solution was dripped into the nephrostomy tube it 
leaked out around the tubing. The lower cali.x and infundibulum were apparently 
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nepiirojithoromy and a left nephrostotV the patient was to tile Massach asms 

General Hospital by Di. Leo E. Gibson of Syracuse, New York. 


Ihe seium calcium and phosphorus levels were normal; the urine was consrantlv 
alkniiiic and contained Escherichia coU and a non-ha:molvtic streptococcus: the analysis of 
a stone that had been removed previously shou'cd it to he pure calcium phosphate. Xar-e 
bilateral stones were present (fig. 4.\). As- the ureters were practicallv non-parent it was 
impossible to use them for draining out the solution; cohsequentiV the nephrosromv 
tubes were connected to a modified iMunro tidal-drainage system. ' This. was without 
effect because of the large amount of dead .space (see p. 31). Therefore the simple 
nephrostomy tubes were replaced with two-way neplirostomy tubes and solution “G” was 
alloived to run into one side and out the other. The patient ran appro.ximateiv 1,500 c.c. 
of the solution through each tube daily. Figs. 4n and 4c show the dissolution of the 
stones that were in contact with the kidney pelves. Figs. 5n and 5c show the advantage 
of an air pyelogram for demonstrating the ‘relation of the stones to the kidney pelvis. 
Unfortunately complete contact with the stones could not be made (lig. 5 b), so that the 
patient was discharged with a few fragments still remaining and sent back to work with 
nephrostomy tubes left in place. 


C.tSE III. — Attempted dissolulion teilh solution “G” ihrongli a nephrostomy tube of .a 
stone not found a! operation; difficnlly xvilh bjndder irritnbiiity% zfbicb tens finally 
overcome. 

J. D. (No. 236588), male aged 41, entered with two stones in the left kidney pelvis and 
congenital absence of the right kidney. .The serum calcium and phosphorus values were 
normal; the blood non-protein nitrogen was slightly elevated. A left pyelolithotomy 
was performed but only one scone was found; accordingly a nephrostomy tube was left 
in place. An analysis of the removed stone shoived it to be calcium phosphate. Two 
tveeks after the operation solution “G” was introduced into the pelvis through a nephro- 
stomy tube at the rate of 40 to 60 drops per minute, but caused marked irritability when 
it reached the bladder. The patient was then cystoscoj3ed and a soft-rubber ureteral 
catheter was passed to the kidney pelvis; solution “G’’ was then introduced into this 
catheter and alloived to come out the nephrostomy tube. The stone was readily dissoh ed. 


C.VSE IV . — Recurrent stones due to hyperpnratbyroidism; removal of parathyroid 
tumour, leaving residual stone in right kidney; stone stationary in size for a long period 
of time; then rapid grozvth follotoiiig infection zeith P. vulgaris (B. proteu.s); dissolution 
of calcium phosphate cortex, with no change in calcium o.xalate centre, an onlcome that 
could have been foreseen by X-ray studies. 


J. B. (No. 117408), female, had a right nephrolithotomy in I93S at the age of 25; the 
stone was found to contain a large amount of phosphate and a moderate amount of 



parathyroid tuniour iGiiunauu a oiacu* 

the ri"ht kidney at the time of the parathyroid operation; this continued con.stant in size 
for the ne.xt three years. In June 1941, however, the patient was cvstoscoped in an out- 
side hospital and deveJoped an infection ivith R. vulgaris. Thereafter the stone grew 
rapidly. * 

Although the centre of the stone in X-ray films looked suspiciouslv like that of an 
nvahte stone, it was decided to attempt dissolution through a ureteral catheter. A No. 5 
whistle top catheter was introduced into the right kidney pelvis and left in for twenty- 
four hours, during fourteen of which 5 c.c. of solution “G" were introduced every five 
T'V.tc rTfVierer did not work very well, however, and the patient comnh'nned of 
-ireordindv it was withdrawn and a No, 10 Garceau catheter was passed. 5 c.c. 

“G’’ were injected into thL catheter every five minute.s for approximately 
r hours a dav for three davs. The Garceau catheter ,vas then ivirhdrawn and n 

fourteen no rnrheter was introduced. The irrigation ivas coiuimicd for .six more 

fiv’^^oivs foe "orbefore irrigation, and fi"g. 6b after approxi.uatcly ten davs 
days. Ftg. 6 a s entirely di.ssohed. Bv 

motTcTreM X-rartechniiue h was then demonstrated that the residual sc 

oxalate (fig. ho). 


By 

[ stone iva.s calcium 
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an infeaion in the urine with th? but the 

to acidify her urine. The phenolsulphonphthalein exc 

urine concentration failed to rise above a specific ^aMt% o , j u i 

After the removal of the parathyroid adenoma the in^ the”parient’r condition, 

talues returned to normal, hut otherwise there was no c i level about 90 in 

To be sure, the urinary calcium excretion fell from » normal level 

twentv-four hours) to a low level (about 35 mg. m twen > -tacrhorn stones^remained 

five years she was followed in the out-patient department The staghorn ston^ r^am 
cons'tant in size; the kidney function remained relatively unaltered Small calcu 
passed from time to time;' tltese presumably were new stones due to the persistenu. 

alkaline urine. • , . 

On April 21, 1942, an inlying soft-rubber wtheter was employed 

pelvis and dissolution of the stone with solution G was - * pitht-hour shifts: it 

is shown in fig. 2. Two nurses were obtained, one for “ 01 ^^ ten 

was their duty to introduce solution "G by a three minutes, and finally 

minutes, to allow the solution to remain in the kidnev two nossible of course 

to let it' drain from the kidneys. As the stones dissolved awav “ w^® 
to introduce more fluid at a rime; the largest amount used was oO c.c. Ihe re. 111 

shown in fig. 8. 



FIG. S. — Roentgenograms in Case VI. A — before irrigation ; B, C and D — eleven, iwenW and forty ^ys, 
respectively, after onset of irrigation. Note that dhsoiution proceeded most rapi^y in the calices. This 
was an unexpected result since it was feared that calix stones would oc the last to disappear. 
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dissolved. 


the bladder. This compucauuu 2,000 cx. of fluid per clay, cf- 

•ethral drainage. Once she ,jjj. pyelogram showing that all tire 

ssolved in about ten days. ptelogram showing that, although i„l,t 

fsolved. Fig. 7n is a jLction and ureter became patent. The u.h 

‘ifroTomv'^iube^t^rrei^^ P"'' 

^ VI— /I filteen-yenr hhtory of k>dnp< removed; 

azhorn stones and pyeio f r 

r’lNo 135241), female aged «;Xt5'chutrreTo1ed ^ 

'T ^Incf^r^u^ 

the right kidney ‘^^„„"'Tnsnhata.-,nia (serum in- 

,v»is made. 
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an infection in the urine with the urea-splitting organism. Staph, albus, and was unable 
to acidify her urine. The phenolsulphonphthalein excretion was excellent, but the 
urine concentration failed to rise above a specific gravity of 1,012. 

After the removal of the parathyroid adenoma the serum calcium and phosphorus 
values returned to normal, but otherwise there was no change in the patient’s condition. 
To be sure, the urinary calcium excretion fell from a normal level (about 90 mg. in 
twenty-four hours) to a low level (about 35 mg. in twenty-four hours). During the next 
live years she was followed in the out-patient department. The staghorn stones remained 
constant in size; the kidney function remained relatively unaltered. Small calculi were 
passed from time to time; tliese presumably were new stones due to the persistently 
alkaline urine. • 

On April 21, 1942, an inlying soft-rubber catheter was introduced into the right kidney 
pelvis and dissolution of the stone with solution “G” was started. The apparatus employed 
is shown in fig. 2. Two nurses were obtained, one for each of two eight-hour shifts; it 
was their duty to introduce solution “G” by a syringe into the catheter every four to ten 
minutes, to allow the solution to remain in the kidney two or three minutes, and finally 
to let it" drain from the kidneys. As the stones dissolved away it was possible of course 
to introduce more fluid at a time; the largest amount used was 30 c.c. The results are 
shown in fig. 8. 



in Case VI. A — before inigalion ; B, C and D — eleven, twenty and forty days, 
was an a onset of irrigation. Note that dissolution proceeded most rapidly in the calices. This 

Aas an une.-tpeaed result smee it was feared that calht stones would be the last to disappear. 
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,al)y able to run m solution G dissolved and the large pelvic 

; dissolved out first .‘‘gj die larger stone completeh- disappeared (fig. /c • 

ane began 1 ° once the solution began going through 
[le uatienf had consideiable Diadaer vow hv niacin®* her on closed 

the bladder. This tTtVerate about 2, 000 c.c. of fluid per day, the stone 

•ethral drainage Once she [ogram showing that all the stones nere 

ssoivcd in .'^out^ten cla> ' , ^ D\cIo"ram showing that, although there was >till 

ssolved. Fig- ^ junction and ureter became patent. Tlie right 

rphToroiS tub?was removed, and the patient began to pass clear urine. 


,tsK vw 

%om sSn« mid ^efitne/tfin/is persisted; dissolution of stone on left through ureteva 

heter. _„,.n ao married first develoiied uriuarv symptoms at the 

s. R. (No. 135241), female finite removed three “alkaline suones 

. of 30. Three years latei ‘ she iva.s referred to the clinic bv Dr 

m the right kidney pelus. , sta<-horn kidnev stones. Since there nere 

rvard H Crabtree because ^.c.) and hypophosphatemia (serum m- 

?:;-caica.mia{-vumcidamm l-8.n.^.^P 

;nnic phosptoiuS' removed by Dr. Gb'^ hvpcnt.arathvroidism »ho did 
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CVSE VIII.— /i long history of chronic bladder neck obstruction associated icith 
encrustations; this required repeated transurethral resections ami removal of calcified 
debris and stones; constant irrigation with solution “G” through double type urethra 
aitlieter completely dissolved encrustations. 

Tills 60-year-old man entered the hospital with a histo^- of frequency and dysuna; he 
ccmplained of passing bits of chalky material in his urine. l.\\o \ears %rmll 

one year previously he had undergone transurethral resections 

amounts of bladder encrustations and stones were removed wit ^ ^ ° '■ ■ „ ] 

admission the patient was cystoscoped and panendoscoped. The a er on ■ PP • 
normal but there were many encrustations throughout the blad er, c le P 

of the trigone. The urine was cloudy, strongly alkahne and loaded wuth pus^ ^ "^e 
nrnhra w as catheterized with a No. 22 soft-rubber double catneter. . ^ w a 

.lUawed to drip continuously through a Murphy bulb system into t e in i hour-- 

catheter. This procedure was continued forty-five minutes of eac i rlissolved and 

daily. After six davs of such irrigations, the calcified matwial a 
the patient’s bladder mucosa appeared relatively normal as shown in g. 


Sc.MMARV .VND CoNCl.C SION'S 

Citrate solutions with magnesium are.practtcable for the dissolution of 
posed of calcium phosphate, calcium carbonate, and magnesium journo „-pcented in 
Six selected cases of kidney stones and one case of bladder oncrusta ion are p^sented in 
v.'hich the solution was used successfully for the partial or comp „ ureteral 

stones. In two cases the solution was introduced into P, stone^was without 

catheter; one case is reported in which attempted dissolution o ® -.u -u- crnne bv a 
success because the solution was prevented from coming in conta 
thin coating of unidentified material, possibly old blood clot or 

The type of apparatus to be used depends on the individual case. 
made to prevent too great an intrapelvlc pressure in the kidney for __.i®f„r^foiio\vine the 
For determining whether .a stone is in contact with the P®"c-_„ snlntinn “G” hrs 

course of dissolution, an air pyelogram is the method of choice. i rneni<»enoBrams 
no effect on calcium oxalate, uric acid, or cystine stones, carefu -faytej] 

stone analysis, and circumstantial evidence is most important be or 

reference 

.\LBRIGHT, F., SULKOWITCH, H. W., and CHUTE, R- (1939) J- rlmir. m-.d. An., ii3. -049. 

Acknowledgment : Figures, 1—9 and the substance of this article originally appeared in 
the New England Journal of Medicine, 1943. 228 , 81. 


, Professor E. C. Dodds: I have listened to *'^P^®’'?,..^’iip^has^^btaine? 'speakine^^as *3 
interest and congratulate him on the excellent results he impressed on 

laboratory -worker -who has analysed many calculi. I have always oeen unp . 
cutting a calculus with- the amount of protein material on the s^face of the caiciuus ana 
the interstices. I wonder whether the failure in actuaU^^ 

Suby might be due not only to the fluid in reaching the ^^Iculus but^ artumiy .m 
abihty to penetrate the protein film on the surface. with the Greatest of 

known that strong urea solutions are capable of jhiiitv of adding imea to his 

ease; I wondered if Captain Suby has thought of the possibility of addi^ ^ 
solution? I trust the members of the Section will ref that I .m speaking purely f^ 
an in uitro standpoint. I naturally have no idea as to what effect high concentrations or 
urea would have on tissues of the body. 

* 


. Wing Commander J. C. Ainsworth-Davis (in absentia): ^ .have been using 
m a number of patients with renal calculi, and have devised a two-wa> self-retaining 
ureteric catheter for the purpose of continuous pelvic lavage. 

It consists of two No. 4^ degree Charriere ureteric catheters of uneciual lengths, welded 
together so that the tip of the longer projects some li m. beyond that ff shorter. A 
fine wire passes through the shorter catheter and is attached to the tip of the longer. 
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Case yil.—BilcUeral calcium phosphate and carbonate stones; xtioldgy probabls exces- 
sive intake of sodium bicarbonate and cheese; left nephrectomy and right nephrostomy 
performed previously; attempt to dissolve stone in right kidney through ureteral catheter; 
cause of failure shovm by X-ra\ study. ^ 

R. W. (No. 354198), a 47-yc‘ar-old, married woman, was admitted because of right renal 
■Stone. A left nephrectomy and right nephrostomy had been performed one year pre- 
viously. The patient was for a long time in the habir of ingesting large amounts of sodium 
bicarbonate and cheese. Stones removed at two previous operation.s contained large amounts 
of calcium phosphate and calcium carbonate. The last stone removed froip the right kidnev 
was noted in addition as having a peculiar coating, the exact nature of which was not 
determined but which was thought to be cloned blood since it gave a strongly positive 
guaiac test. The serum calcium and phosphorus levels were within normal limits. A 
ureteral catheter was introduced into the right kidney pelvis and 'irrigations w ere carried 
out as in Case VI. Re-examination six days later showed no decrease in the size of the 
.stone. F.ailnre was iindoiihtedly due to the capsule of organic material surrounding the 
scone, which prevented its solution (figs. 9a and 9b). 



PIG ij —RoeniEenocrams in Case VII. A— stone before auempied dissolution. B— pyelogram mth 
opaque substance after 'failure to dissolve the stone. Note that the stone Js coated mth some substance that 
prevents the opaque material from coming in conraet wnh u. 
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JOINT DISCUSSION No. 5 

Section of Surgery with Section of Medicine 

Chairman— Sir James Walton, K.C.V.O., M.S. 

(President of the Section of Surgery) ^ 

[May 3, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON PERIPHERAL VASCULAR LESIONS 

Dr. GeofErey Evans in his opening o£ the discussion 
to trauma and external pressure; inflammatory diseases of ininries This left for 

tion: conditions characterized by vasodilatation and immer mi-pr.rer's disease! and 
his consideration Raynaud’s disease, thrombo-angntis and 

arteriosclerosis, which he subdivided into the hypertensive type, the senile type, ana 

either of the above complicated by diabetes mellitus. of vasosoasm. 

Dr. Evans compared these three main groups of arterial . ' . thrombosis a cardi- 

especiallv prominent in Raynaud’s disease, endothelial pro , pf ajj jp his 

nil feamrl of Buerger’s dh^ease, and first" of SImiJating 

remarks about treatment Dr. Evans called attention « he ^adrenaline, ephedrine, 

=“d'^Scol"^^“^T sUnzation 

patient with peripheral vascular disease S^^’^^X^des’ with imerrniuent claudication, 

ritrntg^VssrKplI when ^l^e -pped^ smoking.. ^As to^aso- 

dilator drugs, Dr. Evans referred especially to aspinn and a co , n-imverine sulohate. 
matic relief of real value in certain cases by the cominue. use £ Pp , -3 .^ygp^ ipto 
He also referred to the use of thyroid extract. In the t nr p ; undoubted 

some detail on the subject of over-fatigue, whether emotional or p y ’ , g,g f^pm 

cause of peripheral vasoconstriction. He then described treatmen in 1 g Hi<restive 

the point of^■iew of the patient as a whole with special “"™ion bT all 

disorder and sleeplessness, and the need to correct organ or tteat- 

means possible. Lastly, Dr. Evans described various forms o .P > vpnnifo nrrlusion 
meiit, and showed an apparatus for the production o^ntermi en invented bv 

which has on occasion proved extremely beneficial. This 

Dr. Manin Wright, and has been modified and imprmed by 1 r. , nvaiHhle for 

Urinary Co., and after the war this apparatus. Dr. Evans said, would be available for 


° Pr’ofessor E. D. Telford; The operations for sympathectomy are two. For the upper 
limb a section of the thoracic chain at or just below the neck o t e ir ri c ,t,„ 

location of the cut ends to prevent reunion. For the lower limb, an excision o 

lumbar chain for a length of one and a half to two inches centred opposite t e o y 
the 3fd lumbar vertebra. Owing to the inconstant anatomy of the lumbar chain it is 
not possible to define this operation in terms of ganglia. Both these operations are pre- 
ganglionic sections. _ , -t - 

Sympathectomy will abolish or reduce spasm, and will dilate collateral channels it it 
be still possible for these to dilate. Other results such as the healing of ulcers and 
abolition of pain are of course the result of the improved blood supply; there is no 
question of interruption of afferent fibres. 

-Aug. — Joint Dis. Xo. 5 — 1 
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This two-way catheter is_,passed in the ordinary way through an operating cystoscope 
under pentothal anastliesia, to tlie pelvis of the atfected kiciney, where, on pulling the 
wire, it becomes seif-retaining (fig. I). 'After removing the cystoscope, an Andrews' 
pyelography nozzle is .securely wedged into the shorter catheter, which effectively holds 
the vwe in position, and tlirougli this the irrigating solution is run in at the rate of CO 
drops to the minute. Tlie outflow is through two lateral holes in the longer component. 

Every third day solution “G” is replaced by a O oG solution of urease for a few hours to 
remove organic material. The two-way self-retaining catheter has been made for me by 
Donald Rose of 36, George Street. W.I, and I hope that it will afford some slight help in 
the solution of certain forms of renal calculi. 
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delayed 6U nve.ve c. cvc^ £ 

^ZrL“.Si‘y XoW “ "" 

ol„„.e« .aj. i. U local ar.crial to- Simmoaa ato L"' „UWy ‘o^a's 

in mv clinic thought regeneration the likely cause. T have had the chance at a 

to the radical measures taken to prevent it and on and hav^foi no s1^ of re- 
second operation to inspect the area some years an^my. W 

generation. To my mind the explanation lies in t e gr ‘ alike in the pattern of 

dissected ivith meticulous care. 2o stellate ganglia an j whom an identical 

,h.i, connexion. I h.ve njiched for .on,e >.»« .™ Jf 'Sfone hand remain, 

operation was done on the two, sides. In each 1 

perfect, the other has relapsed badly. sicnificant. Admittedly 

In this connexion the facts of the disease in incapacitv. I have, 

although common in the feet it is not often severe an conseouences of the disease 

however, had 22 patients who were unable to work from the ,u„bar 

i. ,he foe. E,!.,y one ot .ho.c 1. “"P “5, ,i5rSo“ .ion .So .cc.ion of 



Acrosclerosis 

Closely associated with the Raynaud phenomenon is ^ny'^';t^^a"sochition with the 
condition of acrosclerosis or scletodactyl;^ Some wri e Ujp.vation I have no doubt 

true Ravnaud-s disease of voung women but from my own observation 

*1^ in :ff<S"rrS:vf r daw-like contractures of the a,^ tlm con^nt ^i^ 

ulceration of their atrophic pulps I ^ave tried out the ope ^P^ 

Se^op^rair sc^m^ed'^m hV^^S 

to work.Svmpathectomv is useless in the more advanced l o- 

in a better kndwledge of the cause and of the treatment of the initial Raynaud pneiio 

The like unsatisfactory results have followed were 

of dermatomyositis. In three patients in whom both lumbar and thoracic sections 

done the progress of the disease was unaffected. 

TiiRO.MBO-ANCIITIS OnUTER.VNS 
This disease and arteriosclerosis are responsible for the 
troubles and the differential diagnosis is not always an easy om; fn 

toms is first noticed in the twenties the trouble is almost certairiy t , 

the thirties although a few cases of arteriosclerosis are found the '^8". . tikelv 

angiitis is highly probable but in the forties a diagnosis bur after 

to be correcn The decade 30 to -10 is a period of overlap between the diseases but after 
30 I should regard a diagnosis of thrombo-angiitis with grave suspicion. . , - 

The factors in the differential diagnosis are the ordinary clinical sig .. omen' 

X-ray evidence of calcification, and the extreme rarity of throm ' 

Examination of the popliteal fossa is important; the periarteritis o • g 

produces a hard, diffuse, fibrous mass never seen in arteriosclerosis. 

It is not easy to estimate the results of sympathectomy or in ee o any ° nnier 
meiit in thrombo-angiitis. The prognosis is very variable and there are g q 
periods. - i c 

riicre are broadly speaking two tvpes. The one found in the earjy twenties an o ten 
ushered in by the 'Ravnaud phenomenon has a grave prognosis. The other beginning 
in older patients is much more chronic and may exist for long periods without much 
deterioration. . ,• u 

My own results are 85 patients operated upon for thrembo-angiitis of the lower hmbs. 
Of these 11 are untraced leaving 74. Of these 37 are regarded as good, 13 as fair and _4 
are failures many of whom, and these mainlv the younger men, have come to amputation. 
In " ■ - ^ . -v._ - 11 .. 

after 

cases . „ 

seems to have been arrested and the worst that has happened is that four patients have 
suffered partial amputation of one or more fingers. 

-VcG. — J oint Dis. Xo. 5 — 2 
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Spasm is the main factor in some diseases such as the various tvpes of the Raynaud 
phenomenon though I cannot but think that its presence and action have in other forms 
ol vascular disease been invoked too often on scanty or mistaken evidence. 

For example, if a man suifering from occlusive arterial disease be asked to walk a few 
yards and his feet are then examined they will be found cold and blanched. This is 
not, as has often been assumed, evidence of spasm. The e.xplanation is that his veins, 
notably assisted by the muscular action, have carried off the blood much more rapidly 
than it can be replaced by the embarrassed arteries. An identical result is obtained if 
the limb be raised above heart level for a few seconds and the rapidity of this blanching 
is the most valuable guide we have to the extent of the arterial damage. 

Unfortunately the abolition of spasm seen after sympathectomy is neither total nor 
permanent. The relapses are two: (1) Immediate, and (2) Deferred. The immediate 
relapse w'hich is only a partial one is seen in ail cases five or six days after the operation. 
It takes the form of some loss of colour and heat and is probably due to autonomic action 
of smoodr muscle. The deferred relapse is fairly common. It comes on at periods of 
six to eighteen months after operation and will be discussed in its relation to the results 
of sympathectomy in the Raynaud phenomenon. 

It is to the second effect of sympathectomy, i.e. vasodilatation, that the beneficial results 
are mainly due. These results must depend upon the extent and area of the thrombosis. 
Fortunately ,we have in spinal anmsthesia or nerve block a simple and accurate means 
to estimate the results likely to be given by sympathectomy. 

Effective vasodilatation is responsible for the relief of pain which in many cases is so 
welcome a feature of the operation. Pain in chronic vascular disease is the outstanding 
trouble. It may be divided into two groups: (1) exercise pain, and (2) rest pain. 

As regards the_ exercise pain (intermittent claudication) the results of sympathectomy 
are disappointing. Full recovery is very rare but it is more common to find that some 
patients state that their walking distance is slightly increased and that the cramp passes 
off more quickly. In the majority little or no improvement is seen. I do not think tliat 
any surgeon is justified in promising that the operation ivil! cure claudication. 

It is different with the rest pain. This is a pain coming on later in the course of the 
disease; a starvation pain due to increasing digital thrombosis. It is associated with 
rubor which gradually deepens into a persistent cyanosis and the picture is one of 
impending gangrene, 'in many such cases the results of sympathectomy are most satis- 
factory and the relief of pain 'is dramatic. Everything depends upon the extent of the 
thrombosis; if some degree of vasodilatation is still possible the result will be satisfactory. 
Hence the operation should be done early in cases where rest pain is present. 


Results 

The number of patients in my Clinic who have been operated upon for peripheral 
vascular lesions is 436. Nearly all have had bilateral operations and in some the thoracic 
and lumbar sections have been done in the one patient. Thus the number of limbs 
available for study is considerable. Of these 436 cases I exclude 57 as having been 
operated upon within the last year. The estimation of the residt of a sympathecrorny 
should not be made until at least twelve months have passed. There were three deaths 

in the series one from alcoholic delirium, one from pulmonary embolus and one from 

hamiateraesis from an unsuspected duodenal ulcer. The follow-up has been very 
thorough and the number of cases untraced is small 

I have classified the results as: good, fair, and failed. By good I mean relief of pain, 
healing of ulcers and gangrene and. what is after all the real touchstone, ability to return 
rn\vork By fair I mean that some improvement or alleviation has been obtained: the 
natient says the ooeration has been worth while. Failed explains itself and not in- 
freouentiV means amputation for gangrene. But it is fair to point out that as the result 
of the sympathectomy it is nearly always possible to get aw.iy with a below-knee amputa- 
don ifistead of the customary lower third of thigh; this is a great gain to the patient 
I have then to consider 376 patients under the various disease headings and I begin 

The RayHAUO Phenomenon 

1 at once the most interesting and the most disappointing results. 

This class pro . ' ‘ hands mv own operated natients are 41 of whom 16 

In the Raynaud lesion as failed with 4 untraced. In each case the 

are classified as goon, ‘ ‘ \ - evej-y patient the immediate result has been a full 

operation .^s been the same a' d Yet only 16 out of 37 remain 

vasodilatation and an app< relapses occur as early as six months but may be 

well s'ome years afterwards. Ibe reiap 
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delayed till twelve or even eighteen IL attacks are less 

gS^rii-SiW ^Sc^itd ;S,tS^ or severe. What is the explanation 

of this?- . , ctmmnnc Tfter lone and verv careful work 

Some observers say it is iS^dv'cause rhinfregenefation is unlikely owing 

in mv clinic thought regeneration the f'bfiy . • jjong i have had the chance at a 

to the radical measures taken to prevent it and have found no sign of re- 
second operation to inspect the area some years a ^^a^d anatomy. Sheehan 

generation. To my mind the explanation ‘ aUke in the pattern of 

dissected with meticulous care. 2a stellate gan^l a . : jg jn each of whom an identical 

their connexions. I have tvatched for some y-ears two 

operation was done on the two. sides. In each 01 tne.c p 

perfect,' the other has relapsed badlv. significant. Admittedlv 

In this connexion the facts of the ^.sease m the^to incapacity. I have, 

although common in the feet it is not of^n consequences of the disease 

however, had 22 patients who were unable "emains well after lumbar 

in thh feet. Every one of these is lumb^roperation the section of 

sympathectomy. The. explanation may he tha sacral ganglia and is so high 

the chain is complete and certain; it is prepnghonic 
above them that variations in their individual anatomy i 

Acrosclerosis 

Closely associated with the Raynaud phenomenon is 

condition of acrosclerosis or sclerodactyly. Some wri nl,Lrvation I have no doubt 

true Raynaud's disease of young women but from my own observation 

that it can follow the disease. fincrprs .and the constant painful 

111 an effort to relieve the claw-like contractures of S ]9 patients but the 

ulceration of their atrophic pulps I have tried out t p earlier types, 

results have been very disappointing. In two cases o , , patient to return 

has the operation seemed to check further deterioration a » The only hope lies 

to work. Svmpathectomv is useless in the more advanc initial Ravnaud pheno- 

in a better knowledge of the cause and of the treatment of the initial Kayna 1 

"'eiion. , , in the trrave condition 

Tlte like unsatisfactory results have followed nntj thoracfc sections were 

of dermatorayositis. In three patients in whom both lu 
done the progress of the disease was unaffected. 

Thrombo-.vnciitis Obliter.vns . 

This disease and arteriosclerosis are responsible for the p*" jg|. „£ svmp- 

troubles and the differential diagnosis is not always an easy ,i,-_mUn.aneiitis. In 

toms is first noticed in the twenties the trouble is almost cer am y ^hrombo- 

the thirties although a few cases of arteriosclerosis are fou -ncpipfnsis is more likelv 
angiitis is highly probable but in the forties a diagnosis o ar eri diseases but after 

to be correct The decade 30 to 40 is a period of overlap between diseases but att 

50 I should regard a diagnosis of thrombo-angiitis with Af nrteriosclerosis. 

The factors in the differential diagnosis are the ordinary clinical ^ f 

X-ray evidence of calcification, and the extreme rarity “f . thrombo-angutis^ in^ vv omen^ 
Examination of the popliteal fossa is important; the periarten 1 

produces a hard, diffuse, fibrous mass never seen in arteriosclerosis. nther treat- 

- It is not easy to estimate the results of sympathectomy or '"deed of any otner 
tnent in thrombo-angiitis. The prognosis is very variable an o 

There are broadly speaking two types. The one found in the beginning 

mhered in by the Raynaud phenomenon has a grave prognosis. . , without much 
m older patients is much more chronic and may exist for long pe 
deterioration. 



hi sonic of the younger patients the disease is found in the arms usually some^ 


. — ......^.its the aisease is loui.u ... • r . 

tiher Us appearance in the legs. I have done thoracic sympathectoi , svmntoms 

«ses and'Lve watched several of them for some years. The progress of symptoms 
seems to have been arrested and the worst that has happened is 
suffered partial amputation of one or more fingers. 

-^t-G. — J oint Dis. Xo. 5 — 2 


that four patients have 
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“S at tlte beginning that thiorabo-angiitis was a spastic 
of arrest by sympathectomy has not been fulfilled. It must be concluded 
that thiombo-angims is a toxic disease of as yet unknown origin in which spasm is 
purely incidental and that synipathectomy can have no effect on the cause. What satis- 
tactory results it has given are due entirely to improved collateral circulation. 


Arteriosclekosis 

For some years I have observed the results of sympathectomy in the peripheral forms 
ot the disease and am convinced that there is one stage in the downward course in which 
the operation is well worth \yhile. I would put it in this way. The first svniptom is 
claudication, slowly but inevitably getting worse. For this, as I have already said, 
sympathectomy can do little. After a time, if the patient’s coronary arteries have not 
given out, he enters on a stage of rest-pain witlt rubor gradually passing into a persistent 
and deepening cyanosis of one or more toes. This is the stage at which syinpadiectomy 
has given good results. If no operation be done the condition passes into frank gangrene 
and for this the operation is not worth doing. 

I have operated in all on 62 cases of whom three are untraced. This leaves 59. Of 
these 37 are good, 10 are fair and 12, these mainly the older cases, with definite gan- 
grene, have failed. The average age of the 62 patients is 56 years. 


ErYTHROCYANOSIS AMD ANTERIOR PoLlOMVELITtS 

I have bracketed these conditions because from the standpoint of their vascular lesions 
they are identical. Each of them when severe is liable to develop multiple, hard, deep 
and painful nodules — the so-called erytJiema induratum. These nodules may very slowly 
absorb but often break down into painful and indolent ulcers. The trouble is deter- 
mined by three factors; excessive fat, poor blood supply and the action of cold. The 
lesion is a fat necrosis, or more exactly a fat saponification. The nodules and ulcers are, 
of course. Nature’s effort to digest or throtv out the soap and in this process giant-cells 
play an active part. It is the presence of these cells together with the fact thvat Bazin 
described the lesion in his lectures on tuberculosis which has caused the disease to be 
generally, but I believe mistakenly, regarded as tuberculous. 

The results of sympathectomy have been very satisfactory and the identity ot the two 
conditions is furtiier borne out by the similarity of these results. 

The figures are: Erythrocyanosi.s, 57 cases with 5 untraced, leaving 52. Of these 39 
are good, 6 are fair and 7 have failed. 

In anterior poliomyelitis 53 cases with 6 not traced, leaving 49. Of these 40 ate good, 
4 are fair and 5 have failed. 

It should be noted that the failures are all in the older palient.>: uidi grossly fat limbs. 


Acrocvanosis 

This state of persistently sivollen, blue and moist extremities is fairly common but in 
its more severe form in the hands it may prevent the patient from following such occupa- 
tions as fishmongering and greengrocery. When it occurs in the feet it may incapacitate 
workers in dye-houses and breweries. I have operated on 16 of these cases. 7 for the 
hands and 9 for the feet. The results are, as one would expect, comparable to those 
found in the Raynaud phenomenon. Of the 7 cases in the hands. 4 only can be regarded 
as cured, but of the 9 suffering from the trouble in the feet aJJ remain perfectly well. 


Pernjosis 

The occurrence of severe chilblains on the hands or feet of adults is occasionally a 
cause of inability to work. I have operated upon 1 1 of these patients, .3 for the hands 
and 8 for the feet. They have all been cured and remain at their work, one of them 
in a cold-storage chamber. 

Erythromelalgia 

The lesion as described by Weir Mitchell is very rare and tire literature shous much 
confusion with the painful rubor common in the later stages of arterial occlusion. It 

has of course, nothing to do with tlm. i r , i i- 

r' have treated by sympathectomy five true examples of the disease, including one m 
a severe polycythremia rubra vera, in which disease vascular lesions of rhe lower extremity 

are not ; unreasonable to treat by sympathectomy a disease in which 

It would active vasodilatation but the answer is that it works. All 

the chmeal leaiur sa ^ ^,,^1 r^^i-nnin well. 

ftv 


re of mTpatients werfeured at once and remain well. 
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Dr. Raymond Greene: No one e.\penencctl in the eflects of cold can fail to he impre.sscd 
l)y the fact that in apparcntlv similar circumstances one man will he frostbitten and 
another not. Yet the tpiestion of individual susceptibility has been hardly mentioned 
by earlier observers. The c.xceptions are Lewis and Love (1926) who showed that the 
freezing point of Human skin might be anything from —2-2° C. to —25° C. according 
to the amount of oil in the skin; Lewis again (1941) when he advanced the hypothesis 
that chilblains are due to a failure of relaxation of the peripheral arterioles; and Block 
(1944) who drew attention to the influence of autonomic constitution on susceptibility 
to frostbite on the Russian front. Few seem to remember the diyroid, though everyone 
is, of course, aware of its part in temperature regulation. Disturbances of this function 
were among the earliest observed symptoms of thyroid deficiency. In 1932 Dietrich and 
Schwiegk found that the gland responded rapidly to changes in the temperature of 
animals, or of the blood in their carotid arteries, by increased activity on cooling and 
■decreased activity on warming. Moreover, the presence of thyroid hormone is necessary 
for the normal activity of adrenaline, which is so important for temperature regulation. 

When the temperature of the blood passing through the thalamic thermosensitive 
centre is lowered, a number of effects follow. From the present point of view, two are 
important. Heat loss is reduced by an increased output of adrenaline with consequent 
constriction of skin vessels, and heat production is increased by stimulation of the thyrom. 
In deficiency of thyroid secretion, this mechanism may fail. The temperature of the 
body is low owing to low oxygen consumption, and the thyroid is incapable of respond- 
ing adequately to a demand that it shall be increased. The body has a habit of 
doing its protective processes. The diabetic, unable to use his sugar, uses his fat ^'ith 
such enthusiasm that he dies of ketosis. The healthy wound granulates to such good 
effect that epithelialization cannot keep pace. The osteo-arthritic joint, in an atternpt 
to take the strain off its fibrillated cartilage, throws out supporting bastions so large that 
the joint is immobilized. The heart valve after the attacks of rheumatism heals so well 
that it becomes s'tenosed. The hypothalamus of the patient deficient in thyroxin pro- 
duces in its efforts to conserve the body heat so complete a vasoconsuiction that the 
extremities are rendered more susceptible than they should be to the damaging ettects 
of cold. Even in the absence of excessive cold gangrene may occur. 

The general observation that the thyrotoxic patient has hot feet and the ^’xcedema- 
tous cold has been scrutinized in detail by Pickering and Hess (1933), Sheara and 
Williams (1940) and other workers. Sheard and Williams have measured the loss of 
beat from various regions of the body and have found that the extremities and especially 
the feet are the best “radiators'". It is on the hands and feet more than on other parts 
that the thyrotoxic relies to keep his temperature down and it is to their capacity for 
vasoconstriction that the hvpothyroid trusts to maintain his precarious warinth. 
this it would be expected that some relation might be found between basal naetabolic 
rate and toe temperature. In fact, as Maddock and Coller (1933) showed, a simple linear 
relationship exists between the temperature of the big toes and the basal heat production 
per unit of surface area. Sheard and Williams showed that in 19 other regions no such 
relationship exists, but in the big toe . a drop of 1° C. represented in their ei^eriment 
a diminution of approximately 1 calorie per sq. metre per hour. This relationship holds 
"ith normal, subnormal and supranormal basal metabolic rates. 

To illustrate these findings, f wish to draw vour attention to a t\pe which is very 
common in the panel waiting room. The patient is a thin weary girl, with a poor 
appetite, absent or scanty and irregular menses, and cold slightly cyanosed hands and 
feet. Her hair is dull and often scanty, her skin dry and chapped. Her pulse-rate is 
slow. In winter she whines about the weather and looks forward to summer with a 
pathetic yearning. I remember one whose slum bedroom wall was plastered "'ith a 
tourist agent's pictures of blue Mediterranean seas and sun-drenched Axrican sands. 
Were she fat, no one would fail to diagnose hypothyroidism. Because she is thin the 
diagnosis is frequently missed. The exhibition of thyroid produces only a partial 
anaelioration of her symptoms. Her skin becomes less dry and cold, but her weight 
does not increase nor her sexual function return. The metabolic error is broader than 
mere thyroid failure. 

It is easy to guess that we are dealing with a common and usually unrecognized /ornie 
Ijusle of the comparatively rare disorder anorexia nervosa, in which the effects of thyroid 
eficiency are seen in their extremest form. This condition illustrates more beautifully 
Ulan any other the interdependence of the psyche, the autonomic nervous system and the 
endocrine glands. I have recently had the opportunity to investigate in detail five such 
eases. I picture the disease as one in which the patient, for reasons best known to her- 
self decides to give up eating. The body reacts to the lack of fuel by two economies, 
h discards the sexual function, which is unnecessary for its individual survival, and it 
“amps down its oxygen consumption. We may guess that, by paths which are anatomi- 
.\l-g. — Joint Dis. No. 5 — 2* 
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cally (Icmnnstniblc, the pitiiilaiy teases its gonad-siimulatiiig aiid thvroid-stiniiilatiiig 
tunctions, and the patient tlcvclops amcnonhiea or impotence and an' extreme degree 
of thyroxin deficiency which reduces the basal metabolic rate to the lowest figures ever 
found. Because the thyroid it.self remains normal, it is inaccurate to speak of hypo- 
thyroidism. The failure is higher in the scale, llie thyroid is no longer stimulated to 
activity by the pituitary and we .should therefore speak rather of hypothyrokinesis. 

. My patient illustrates this well. Her hands and feet were deathly cold even in the 
hottest tveather, but their temperature could be niised temporarily to normal by the 
prolonged use of a radiant heat cradle. Her basal metabolic rate (estimated by Dr. . 
Douglas Robertson) was — 4S. That her condition was not' due to hypothyroidism but 
to hypothyrokinesis is shown by fig, 1, which illustrates the effects of administering the 
thyroid-stimulating factor of the anterior pituitary. 



, FIG. 1. 

A second patient, a girl of 15, was a case even more severe. Her basal metabolic rate 
was -51. All extremities, including her nose, were cold and blue. Her left hand was 
purplish red and stone cold to the touch 

The skin of the forefinger was gangrenous, the pulp of the tip shrunken and the nail 
atrophied. There were small patches of .shallow gangrene on a'll the fingers of the left 
hand. That this condition was clue to arterial .spasm was made clear by an ulnar and 
medial nerve block of the right (the better) hand. The temperature, on a very hot 
summer afternoon, was 71° F., and rose rapidly after nerve block to 88° F. That the 
spasm was due to low body temperature is made clear by the temperature and pulse charts. 
During treatment with thvrogan (fig. 2) great improvement occurred in the right hand. 
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which was previously cold and cyanosed but not gangrenous, but there was little im- 
provement in the gangrenous left hand. The response to heating of the body was also 
more obvious on the right. The appearance of the capillaries viewed under the micro- 
scope is likewise different, the loops on the right being fine but complete and regular, 
those of the left forefinger irregular in shape and distribution and in places missing 
altogether. It seems probable that a multiple thrombosis of small skin vessels has 
occurred in the forefinger of the left hand It is rather remarkable that eighteen months 
after I unsuccessfully advised sympathectomv as an urgent measure to save the fore- 
finger, it is still blue but still there, the rest of the hand being slightly better, apparently 
as a result of intensive psychological treatment bv Dr. Douglas Macaulay. Her tempera- 
ture IS now normal, she menstruates occasionallv and she has put on 1 stone in weight. 

I mention these cases briefly in order to draw attention to the fact that lowered thyroid 
activity commonly produces not merelv cold extremities, but the very cold and cyanosed 
extremities which are sometimes labelled acrocyanosis; and that this spasm of vessels, 
designed to protect the body in general against the effects of hypotherrnia, may be so 
‘^^^ggstated that actual gangrene mav occur even at normal temperatures. I think that 
we are justified in assuming that slight unrecognized degrees of hypothyroidism and 
hypothyrokinesis are likely to increase the liabilitv to frostbite and immersion foot, as 
well as to other peripheral vascular disorders. 
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Professor J. R. Learmonth : Arteriography iti peripheral arterial disease . — This paper 
with the value of arteriography in certain cases of peripheral vascular disease. 
Within the last few years I have been led to employ the method more frequently, not 
onD for the precise information it gives for diagnosis and prognosis, but also in an 
endeavour to learn more about these distressing cqses of young male patients with 
localized arterial thrombosis and with undoubted endarteritis obliterans. , 

Technique. — ^Unless I wished to study the behaviour of the arterial tree in cases sus- 
pected of showing undue sensitivity to exercise or to trauma, I have employed spinal 
SMsthesia in order that collateral vessels should be as widely dilated as possible. 120 mg. 
of novocain is given half an hour before the operation. The femoral artery is exposed, 
cither immediately below Poupart’s ligament in cases where one wishes to outline the 
profunda, or in Hunter’s canal when it is suspected that the block is more distal. I 
believe it to be important that the artery should be disturbed as little as possible in its 
surroundings and I do not free it in its bed in any way. The opaque material used is 
perabrodil 50%, and 10 c.c. of this has proved to be enough for radiographic purposes, 
h is best to employ a syringe with an eccentric nozzle, and the needle (about No. 19) 
should have a long oblique bevel at its point in order that it may be introduced through 
the wall of the artery, bevel downwards, in a valvular manner. The injection of 10 c.c. 
ot perabrodil occupies about five seconds, and the exposure is made while the last of the 
is being injected. The picture has been made by a portable X-ray apparatus 
without a diaphragm, and I am indebted to Dr. Saffley and Mr. Grover for their help 
jn this part of the work. On rare occasions local ana;sthesia has been induced by 
Whltration with 2% novocain; when the arterv has been exposed, it is important to soak 
Its adventitial coat with local anaesthetic if the procedure is to be painless. There has 
not been any complication after arteriography; the small puncture in the wall of the 
“rtcry closes itself in a few minutes under the gentle pressure of a moist swab. 

The cases may be conveniently divided into certain groups; 


Group /. — Localized Arterial Thrombosis 

This condition has been considered in detail in a previous paper (Learmonth, J. R., 
in*^h''°°'^’ ^ Richards, R. L., Edin. Med. J., 1944, 51, 1. It is a well-defined condition 
which a thrombus forms in the lumen of one artery’, the remaining vessels in the body 
eiiig unaffected. It is readily identified in arteriograms by the normality of the arterial 

exception of tbe part otciipicd bv the thrombus which begins and ends 
squarely”. 1 . . a 
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cally (Icmonstrablc, ihe pituitary ceases its gonad-siiiiinlatiiig aiid thytoid-stiniiilating 
functions, and the patient develops antciiorrha-a or impotence and an extreme degree 
of thyroxin deficiency winch reduces the basal metabolic rate to the lotvest figures ever 
found. Because the thyroid itself remains normal, it is inaccurate to speak of hypo- 
thyroidism. The failure is higher in the scale. The thyroid is no longer stimulated to 
activity by the pituitary and we should .therefore speak rather of hypothyrokinesis. 

• patient illustrates this well. Her hands and feet were deathly cold even in the 
hottest weather, but their temperature could be rtiised temporarily to normal by the 
prolonged use of a radiant heat cr.adle. Her basal metabolic rate (estimated by Dr. 
Douglas Robertson) was ~4S. That her condition was not due to hypothyroidism hut 
to hypothyrokinesis is shown hy fig. 1, which illustrates the effects of administering the 
thyroid-stimulating factor of the anterior pituitary. 



, FIG. 1. 

A second patient, a girl of 15, ivas a case even more severe. Her ba.sal metabolic rate 
was -SI. All extremities, includiny: her nose, were cold .rnd blue. Her left hand ivas 
purplish red and stone cold to the touch 

The skin of the forefinger was gangrenous, the pulp of the tip shrunken and the nail 
atrophied. There were small patches of .shallow gangrene on all the fingers of the left 
hand. That this condition was due to arterial spasm was made clear by an ulnar and 
medial nerve block of the right (the better) hand. The temperature, on a very hot 
summer afternoon, was 71° F., and ro.se rapidly after nerve block to 88° F. That the 
spasm w’as due to low body temperature i.s made clear by the temperature and pulse chart.s. 
During treatment with thvrogan (fig. 2) great improvement occurred in the right hand. 
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FIG. 1. 


FIG. 2. 


FIG. 1 (Cfljfi 1), — Arteriogram showing the lower limit of the block in the femoral artery and the collateral 

FIG. 2 (Care 1).— Arteriogram following resection of thrombosed segment. The site of the upper ligature 
is seen and also refilling of the popliteal artery. 



FIG. 3. 


^ FIG. 3(C<u«3).— Arteriogram showing high block of femoral artery and coUateral circulation. 

FIG. 4 (Core 0).— Arteriogram showing high block in femoral artery with very good collateral circulation. 


Group III. — Thrombo-angiitis Obliterans in Older Patients 

Case VIII.— Male, aged 42 Claudication for one month in right leg. Right dorsali.s 
pedis pulse absent, but posterior tibial present; both pulses present on left. In spite of 
the limitation of complaint to the right leg. reflex vasodilatation was almost equal in the 
great toes, the level reached being 31 °C. The arteriogram shows a block in the femoral 
artery at the point where it passes through the adductor magnus muscle, with a collateral 
circulation which seems barely adequate to nourish the leg in spite of its freedom from 
nutritional disturbance. This patient was not operated on. 

.Case IX.— Male, aged 42. Complaint of claudication in the left leg m which the posterior 
libial pulse was just palpable Reflex vasodilatation reached only 28“ C. in the left great 
p compared with 32-5 “C. in the right great toe. The arteriogram (fig. 4) shows a 
° femoral artery with a considerable collateral circulation which was 

sumcient to delineate the vessels in the leg. This patient was not subjected to operation. 
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ppriormed without any obvious 
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amputation below 

carry ourfte^ine^viLble 

s^£E{SfS|f#^^”^TTh^^^ P®'-^®™ed elsewhere 

arterv wa^ freed frnrn^H^^} a localized lesion. At oneratip.?^’'^ "'a® explored 

iotheZmoTLrro^ina^^^f’^?^ a tangle^ of ‘veil ® ^hprt lengtih of the 

*u nan owing in the arteriogram. Above nnSu i veins which corresoonded 
handling, the artery went .info spasm, a point of some ^ ‘his point as a result of 

sympathectomy and the spinal anmsthe.sia under which Ve !f‘'®®‘J" '’>®w of the p<-'evLus 
arteriogram on the ooerating table shows the area in operation was conducted The 
collateral vessels refijhng the popliteal artery However °,P“® eJearIv. and algo 

fibial vessel is occluded although the anterior tibiai^ arter4^ .-e ® ■®®'' ‘^'c oosterior 

posterior f.bial pulse m the other limb showed that the disTaV®'"®’!!?, p®‘®p‘- An absent 

biisvdse Was bilateral. 

Case VII.— Male, aged 36. This patient complained of arhi„„ 
on by pxerc'Se and relieved by rest. Later the pain was DresVnt 5, ‘’^‘5 ‘P f'’® f°of brought 
at night. In soite of the fact that it was impossible to during rest, esoecialiy 

distal to the femoral, an arteriogram of the ?imb comolahjld ff>c other leg 
Dopliteal and anterior and oosterior tibial vessels This R®tS"t femoral, 

which the ultimate block is low in the posterior tibial vSsrt , plnwR/P!?.?® i? '‘P® t.'-pe in 
associated with digital gangrene. In .view of the acral dis(Hb1?Hnn^ of thi rpl‘aRP®"tI.v 
right lumbar s.vrapathectomy was carried out with relief of pain and "he^oromise of r°?' ® 
fion of the limb, at least for a time, ® “ 'f® Promise of refen- 
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Case XI.— Male, aKed While kneeliiifi on a rifle range, this patient was accidentally 
shot by a machine gun, two bullets entering the letl buUnck and emerging antermr to the 
patella. Five montns afterwards he complained of claudication m the calf and pain ^ t"® 
instep on exercise, and the dorsalis pedis and posterior iibial pulses were absent. - W^ri- 
tional changes were present in the great and 2nd toes ot the toot. 

had been surmised that the femoral vessels had been affected by the passage of the bullets 
and had become thrombosed. However the arteriogram shows multiple 

ing of the main arterial trunks characteristic of thrombo-angiitis obliieians, the accidental 
wound being without Eetiplogical importance in the production of the clinical picture. 


Group IV. — ? Arterial Sensitivity 

In rare cases the arterial tree seems to be unusually sensitive to trauma and to exercise. 
The clinical picture is that of a middle-aged man who complains of claudication. On ^ 
examination in bed under favourable conditions the pulses are present, but on exercise 
they disappear, or at least become exceedingly difficult to palpate. I have seen two patients 

of this type. , , , j. 

Case Xfl.— Male, aged .22. Complaint of elaudication. Pulses easily palpable on ordi- 
nary examination but becoming impalpable on exercise. An artenogram was '-a 
under local anmsthesia, the object being first to make an erteriograrn with th 
rest, and subsequently to make an arteriogrmn after th^e foot Jj^d been exercised by 
pulling a weight up and down over a pulley. However, when the needle Hisannparpd 
the artery, it at once went into spasm locally and the Pf^Phf ^1 ® 

Perabrodil was injected and the arteriogram shows only a trickle otperab^dil reaching 
the posterior tibial artery which becomes extremely thm near 

an endeavour to help this patient, a lumbar sympathectomy "'p®. . aftpr this 

and was proved complete by sweating tests. However, ,P , nulses becoming 

interruption of the extrinsic vasoconstrictor nerves to the limb,, the distal puls^ becomi g 

impalpable after exercise as before. A year later this more 

tion after exercise, the pulses still disappear, and the sympathectom zed g 

”^Case XI?I.— Male!^aged 44. History of claudication for severM out^ifnler 

an.ee of the peripheral pulses a^ter exercise. The the needle ’ 

local anaesthesia, the posterior tibial pulse disappearing ^ l tibial vessel 

was inserted into the artery. The arteriogram (fig. 5) shows the poster t 
in a state of spasm and tapering oft to becoine thread-like .p- 

• intervention the pulse returned in the posterior tibial vessel in thirty-five 


Group V.- Syphilitic Disease 

Case XIV.— Male, aged 45. Three months’ history of claudication with c^es^s^ and 
pallor of the feet, the left more affected than the (fig 6) 

side, present on right. Wassermann reaction strongly eopn in. thrombo- 

shows a block in the femoral artery at very much the same , .. tortuosity so 

angiitis obliterans, with the presence of collateral thrombo-aneiitis 

characteristic of the active collaterals in at least the earl> stages 
obliterans, 
a 

Group VI.— History Indicative of Vascular Lesions -aiithout Clinical Findings 
1 have encountered more than one case in which the patient gave a history very charac 
teristic of peripheral arterial insufficiency including claudication and col ness o e ee . 
In these cases clinical examination and arteriography failed to reveal any vascu ar esio , 
and the patients were returned to dutv. . , 

Case XV.— Male, aged 23. This patient was said t° ^ clatidlca- 

for aneurysm while a prisoner of war in Germany. He ^ave a graphic t ^ .^prp 

tion pain in the calf and coldness of the foot. However ^is v'asomotor reactio^ vvere 
normal, and an arteriogram showed that the femoral artery h^ not bee hnod 

a small branch of the medial circumflex artery had been interrupted m the neighbourhood 

“^C^SE^XVh-S^aged 22. This patient was said to have ha^d ‘he mmliteal artery 
ligatured in the Middle East, and gave a history with v^cular insufficiency 

in the lower limb. Again, however, the vasomotor reactions were normal, and an arte 
gram (fig. 7) showed that the popliteal artery was intact. 


Group VII.— Absence of Peripheral Pulses, ? Vascular Itisnfficieiicy 

Case XVII.— Male, aged 37. This patient was admitted vyith a lesion of the lateral popli- 
teal nerve resulting from a gunshot wound of the left tibia, and absent pulses m the left 
foot. With the lesson of Case XI still in my mind, it seemed to me possible that he was 
already suffering from thrombo-angiitis obliterans, and that the wound mei^ly served to 
draw attention to the primary vascular condition. However, arteriography (ng. 8) showed 
that the arterial tree was intact, although the popliteal artery was somewhat narrowed m 
the region of the track of the bullet; nevertheless it provides an adequate circulation for 
both anterior and posterior tibial vessels. At the operation for suture of the lateral 
popliteal nerve, the popliteal artery was found to be pulsating normally throughout this 
part of its course. 
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FIG. 5. 


FIG. 0. 


FIG. 5 (Case I3).~Arwriogram showing posterior tibia! artery taperin towards its middle third. 
FIG. 0 (Cau 14). — Arteriogram showing iemoraJ arfeo' biock in its lower third. 



FIG. 7. FIG. S. 

FIG. 7 (Case 16 ).— Arteriogram showing patency of the popliteal artery after alleged ligation. 

FIG S (Case 17). — Arteriogram showing intacr arterial tree With narrowing of the distal half of the popliteal 
•* ' artcrv- 


„ v- Male aged iS- Sudden onset of pain in tiie ri?ht calf seven months before 

UASt A. 1 i.a 'months before admission developed areas of superficial gangrene of the 
admission Two months DCfOot ^ palpable distal to the 

dry ", ,vMe present on the left. The arteriogram shows extraordinary narrow- 

femoral, all PulsM were p se j ^ additional constructions at the proximal 
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Mr. David H. Patey : The ordinary conception of thrombo-angiitis obliterans is of an 
obliterative vascular disease occurring in comparatively young men, with intermittent 
claudication as a cbaracteristic and early symptom and clear-cut evidence of arterial 
obliteration on examination, as shown by absence of peripheral pulses, necrotic ulcers, 
gangrene and other similar gross signs. Tliis picture, whilst only too typical of the 
advanced stages of the disease, gives a completely false impression of the early stages. 
It recalls the textbook descriptions of twenty years ago, when umbilicated nodules in the 
liver were given as one of the diagnostic signs of carcinoma of the stomach and papill- 
oedema as a cardinal point in the diagnosis of cerebral tumour. In fact, classical inter- 
mittent claudication so far from being an early symptom of thrombosis angiitis obliterans 
is more comparable to fiecal vomiting as a symptom of intestinal obstruction; it is an 
indication less of the existence of the disease than of its progress to the phase of irrever- 
sible complications. As a result, when a patient does present himself to a medical man 
in the real early stages of the disease, the correct diagnosis is almost invariably missed, 
even by the expert. 

I have’been particularly concerned with the study of the early symptoms and signs, 
and I would like to draw attention to an early symptom which I do not think has been 
clearly defined — what may be called “paradoxical response to exercise”. For example, 
if a healthy man feeling a bit run down takes a golfing holiday, on the first day after 
a couple of rounds he may feel a bit tired and stiff but by the end of the holiday he 
takes his two rounds a day in his stride. But a similar man developing thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans finds that, whereas he starts off fairly all right with his two rounds a day, by 
the end of the week he finds himself only wanting to go out in the morning, and at the 
end o^ what would previously have been a rejuvenating holiday he finds himself ex- 
hausted and worn out. The earliest sign is differential cooling on exposure of the 
limbs, usually first seen in the feet. If under comparable conditions one limb becomes 
slightly, but definitely, cooler than its fellow and there is no obvious injury, disease or 
disuse of one limb to explain the difference, then this is very suggestive of organic 
vascular disease. I have found this early symptom and early sign present when the 
pulses at the wrist and ankle were apparently normal, the oscillometric response normal, 
when well-marked capillary pulsation was present in the fingers and toes, and the rate 
of reactive hypera:mia was” within normal limits. 

The causation of thrombo-angiitis obliterans is unknown, but I suggest we are more 
likely to find it in the early sta*ges of the disease. The features of the later stages are 
unspecific in character and illustrate the effect of advanced arterial obstruction irre- 
spective of causation. It is impossible to be dogmatic, but I find difficulty in explaining 
all the early features of thrombo-angiitis obliterans on a purely vascular obstructive basis. 
In other words, there may be a prevascular svndrome, a point which, if it could be 
established, would be of great importance. Thrombo-angiitis obliterans in its early 
stages is probably an abnormality or deficiency in muscular metabolism, as a result of 
which an abnormal metabolite is formed which diffuses out both locally and into the 
circulation and has a deleterious action on the arteries. 

Satisfactory treatment can only result from increased knowledge of causation. But 
even removal of the cause would not restore the position if irreversible changes had set 
in. And once damage of a certain degree has been done to the arteries spontaneous 
progression from thrombosis is likely even should the cause be satisfactorily dealt with. 
This emphasizes once more the importance of early diagnosis. Any new suggestions on 
treatment of a disease with such a variable and’ irregular course as tbrombo-angiitis 
obliterans must be made with extreme caution, but I have felt that injections subcutan- 
eously once or twice a week of 25 mg. of vitamin B, for an indefinite period may be of 
value in the early stages of the disease. 


Mr. Norman Lake said that he was in close agreement with almost everything that 
Professor Telford had said. The chief indication for operations upon the sympathetic 
^stem was peripheral vascular disease; in his series (much smaller than Professor 
Telford’s) of over 200 cases no less than 160 operations had been performed for vascular 
msease and the results had been almost identical with those they had just heard recorded. 
He was especially interested in two aspects, one the extreme variations in the anatomy 
of the sympathetic system which had led Professor Telford to discard the usual method 
of describing the scope of sympathectomy by reference to numbered ganglia, and to 
.adopt the plan of stating that portions of the chain within certain anatomical limits 
(i.e. vertebrae) were removed. This obviously has much to recommend it. 
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waiting for the maxim. 1 l impr oSu lirthrstL'drculitfor cases, after 

toe, taking special precautions .against any ■ avoidable i./urT’ amputated the 

tissues and with the healing of tlie wound all pain h.a 1“ -i ed'"" nourished 

the failure of this procedure is in itself good evidence of thl Ln- 
ration. “ ^ ‘ue necessity for a m.ijor anipu- 

While there are easily recognizable differences between the o.fnc a a , a- 
at different levels m the .arterial tree, the clinic.al picture pmduced by disease 

cases manifesting both kinds of pain. in which there7orrwe%r.?"T^^^^^^^^ 
volvement of both the pro.xnnal and the di.stal ve.ssels Somer' ^ ^ '* 

sclerosis, this is .a diffuse change witii gradual diminution in 'thr’ra^ihr' ‘'’“f''?' 

peripheral arterial tree. But there is another important disorder ^ 
in which the popliteal artery is narrowed at the usual site behind 5 men 

and the digital arteries are also involved. TIrrombosis oceVr 
incident in thrombo-angiitis obliterans or .as a consequence""? emb^^m 
particles of mural clot from the dise.ased popliteal artery. Jr must be obvious'tbat ]fmu 
both groups of symptoms and signs are thus combined the man.agemenc of the case 
becomes extremely diihcult, a»ci the prognosis correspondingly more glooni}. 

REPERENCa 

BOYD, A. At. (I 33 S) St. Sartos Hasp. Hep., 71 , I 5 I. 
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Physical Constitution, Neurosis and Psychosis 

By W. Linford Rees, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P., D.P.M. 

(i\//7/ Hill Emergency Hospital) 

a — Body build has been variously classified since the recoenition of 

tvoe By Hippocrates, who describes the habitus phthisicus, a slender 

(■mu’i,! antithesis, the habitus apoplecticus. The classifications of Draper (1924) 
ulcer types), MacAuliffe (1925) (round and flat types), and Weidenreich 
Roster, 1 1 Qol?™® leptosome) have continued to stress the dichotomy in body build, 

build Mi “ • French school in general elaborated a tripartite scheme of body 

bv respiratory-cerebral types) recently brought into favour 

with hi-: "'BB his pyknic, athletic and asthenic types, and Sheldon (1940) 

uiesomorphic and ectomorphic components of physique. Most 
ahn in,-! describe two polar antithetical types of bodily architecture, some 

also including intermediate varietiel 

ter^n7 *Be subject of physical types has been shed by the recent use of the 

used *Be field of body measurement. The method was first 

rernD ^ ^ j ‘-°Ben (1938, 1940 and 1941). and later by Hammond (1942). The 

results suggested that the method might be useful:— ’ 

^^^’^^f^hiing the main types of body build; 

(o) Making it possible to derive an index of body build free from the arbitrari- 
ness with which many of the indices in the past had been constructed. 

J- Eysenck, a factorial analysis was carried out on physical 
Aee and taken on 200 successive soldiers admitted to Mill Hill Emergency Hospital. 

Method ‘‘^1“ measurements were intercorrelatefl and factorized by Burt’s Summation 

the limits f" R factors were abstracted which accounted for all the correlations within 
variance h ^ probable error. The first factor contributed three times as much to the 
all direr-dLo factor and is a general factor influencing body size or growth in 

to the sam '’'Ben the effect of this factor was removed, thus reducing individuals 
bipolar havin^*^"^"^ • “ second factor became apparent. This factor was 

with breadth d saturations with length measurements and negative saturations 

itself nrednm’mo ,1 circumferential measurements. Thus when this factor expends 

breadth widtw a 8’^°"'* in length, there will be a relative deficiency of growth in 
type dividing the ‘^’tcumference, and vice versa. This factor is therefore one of body 
of other workers ‘Be broad, corresponding to the polar antithetical types 

Wifh“ th^e opnosim diameter were the measurements having highest saturations 
tT ttspects of type factor and therefore most discriminative of physical 

pEPT. 1 SYCH. 1 ^ ' 
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-ckrosi'‘'™He the '.application of sympathectomy to arterio- 

ImmShteW that many of tliese, cases gave gratifying res'ults. That 

oninion thev h-irl hnn, tif the value of the usual pre-operative tests. In his 

t/velv but certainlv nnr^^ implicitly — they might be roughly correct qualita- 

set of chano« nr^m quantitatiycly. Following sympathectomy it is likely that a slow 
in arffliti'on^fr. tesults are well seen in the bowel in Hirschsprung’s disease) 

and it' HP-, ‘"’"tcdiately.upon ivithdrawal of symjmhefic control, 

C'lrriec] nnr cannot be estimated by any mctJiod of pre-operative test, whether 

spinal, regional or local injection, or by other riieans. On the whole the 
vet as Pi-nffoc satisfactory response to pre-operative tests and 

' ^ ^ shown, the delayed post-operative resuJts were often good. 

Professor felford had said .that the lumbar sympathetic chain contained no afferent 
f ' "’’‘t iisually accepted that pain impulses from the vessels (possibly 

aiising from the muscular coat) travelled by this route? Like Professor Learnionth he 
tiaci seen vessels go into tight spasm during arteriographv; was this due- to the mechanical 
stimulation of the needle or to the chemical nature of the injection? 


Mr. A. Dickson Wright said that the use of ganglionectomv in chronic disease had 
een 'veil woiked out by Professor Telford but he felt that sufficient attention had not 
een P^id to the value of syniparhetic surgery, in vascular emergencies. Leriche's technique 
o infiltrating the lumbar ganglia with novocain in (ihlegmasia alba dolens gave such 
remarkable results that it ivas strange that its adoption in this country was so slow'. 

If .sympathectomy was done in association with ligature of the large arteries and in 
cases bf traumatic arterial spasm, injuries to arteries and embolism of arteries then there 
would be a great reduction in the number of amputations required. 


Professor Learmonth (replying to Mr. Norman Lake) said he considered the soasni was 
due to the mechanical stimulation of the needle, since he had seen it occur before the 
injection was begun. For the material used, see under “Technique” — perabrodil 50%. 

Professor Telford (also in reply) said that ns the result of obseri'ations made by Professor 
Stopford and himself and after studying the experimental work of Professor Waterston 
he was of opinion that the relief of pain after sympathectomy was due to the improvement 
in the circulation rather than to any section of afferent fibres. 
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Physical Constitution, Neurosis and Psychosis 

By W. Lixford Rees, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P., D.P.M. 

(jA/i7/ Hill Emergency Hospital) 

a physique. — Body build has been variously classified since the recognition of 

tvnp physique by Hippocrates, who describes the habitus ph/hisicits, a slender 

CcrltuVi anuthesis, the habitus apoplecticus. The classifications of Draper (1924) 

ulcer types), MacAuIilfe (1925) (round and flat types), and Weidenreich 
leptosome) have continued to stress the dichotomy in body build. 
French school in general elaborated a tripartite scheme of body 


build n* — * •‘■ AciiLu scnooi m general ejaooraiea a iriparute seneme or oc 

L ^ i igestive, muscular, and respiratory-cerebral types) recently brought into favi 
With (1921) with his pyknic, athletic and asthenic types, and Sheldon (19 


vour 
(1940) 


clis'fi niesoniorphic and ectomorphic components of physique. Most 

- 1 .^ ^ cations tend to describe two polar antithetical types of bodily architecture, some 
also including intermediate varietie^ 

terh?'^ on the subject of physical types has been shed by the recent use of the 

uspH factorial Analysis in the field of body measurement. The method was first 

^ (1933, 1940 and 1941)', .ind later by Hammond (1942). The 

s suggested that the method might be useful; — 

W J^^t^yniuilng the main types of body build; 

(o) Alaking it possible to derive an inde.'t of body build free from the arbitrari- 
ness with which many of the indices in the past had been constructed. 

nipf. with Dr. H. J. Eysenck, a factorial analysis was carried out on physical 
Ave taken on 200 successive soldiers admitted to Mill Hill Emergency Hospital. 

J^leth^'^ naeasurements were intercorrelated and factorized by Burt’s Summation 


Two factors were abstracted which accounted for all the correlations within 


variarT*** probable error. The first factor contributed three times as much to the 

ajj second factor and is a general factor influencing body size or growth in 

to the^''^*°°^ When the effect of this factor was removed, thus reducing individuals 
bipola S^oeral scale of size, a second factor became apparent. This factor was 

with b^’ H saturations with length measurements and negative saturations 

itself n “opth and circumferential measurements. Thus when this factor e.xpends 

I" growth in length, there will be a relative deficiency of growth in 
type circumference, and vice versa. This factor is therefore one of body 

narrow from the broad, corresponding to the polar antithetical types 

rynnsverse chest diameter were the measurements having highest saturations 
opposite aspects of type factor and therefore most discriminative of physical 
Sept.-Psvch. 1 
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types. As both measuremcHts have similar saturations tvitli the ecneral factor, dividing 

otlier will eliminate the effect of body' size, while tlic size of 
'nd , “ indicate the position of tli'c subject on the body type continuum. The 

. _ Stature X 100 

6 X Transverse Chest Diameter 


was therefore used for objectively discriminating physical types. Transverse chest diameter 
IS multiplied by 6, as stature on the average is 6 times as large as this measurement, and 
multiplying by 100 will tend to give a mean value near 100, with the group dispersed 
around this convenient central value. 


The inde.y was taken on dOO neurotic soldiers successively admitted to Mill Hill Emer- 
gency Hospital. The frequency tlistribution curve was found to be normal in type, there 
was no evidence of bimodality, and therefore no evidence of discrete types except in 
so far as they' arc regarded as extremes of the normal distribution. While no evidence 
for definitely segregated physical types of the kind envisaged by Kretschmer (1921) w.is 
found, it will be helpful to divide the group into three types on the basis of the frequency 
distribution curve. We propose to call those individuals w'hose index of body type is 
more than 1 S.D. above the Mean “Lcptoniorphs”, those whose index is within 1 S.D. 
either way of the Mean “hlesoniorphs", and those whose index value is more dian 1 S.D. 
below the Mean “Eurymorphs”. We do not wish to imply lack of continuity between 
the three groups and have only' separated them out in this way for the sake of con- 
venience, using arbitrary dividing points. 


Physique and effort syndrome . — An anthropometric investigation was carried out on 
200 soldiers suffering from effort syndrome, with the primary purpose of determining 
whether effort syndrome patients as a group differed significantly in body build from the 
normal, and secondarily to determine the relationsliip betiveen type of physique and 
the development and form of the syndrome. Seventeen absolute measurements were 
taken on the effort syndrome group and also on a control group of 100 normal soldiep 
of similar age distribution and military status. The significance of the differences in 
the measurements was detenniued by the critical ratio. The effort syndrome group was 
found to be significantly greater in certain length measurements (stature, suprasternal 
height and trunk length) and significantly smaller in breadth and width tneasureraems 
(shoulder breadth, breadth and depdi of chest), indicating a narrower or more lepto- 
morphic type of body build than tire normal. This conclusion was confirmed by 
significant difference in the index of body' type and Scromgren index. From the index 
values the following distribution of physical types was found in the effort syndrome 


group : — 

Leptoraorphs 50% 
The corresponding distribution 
Leptomorphs 21%. 


Mesomorphs 

in the normal group was; 
Mesomorphs 58%. 


Eurymorphs 6%. 
Eurymorphs 21%. 


The effort syndrome group has a significantly greater percentage of leptomorphs and 
a significantly smaller percentage of eurymorphs. The.se findings point a significant 
association between effort sy'ndrotne and the leptoinorphic ty'pe of body build and suggest 
that leptomorphic habitus may be a factor in the development of the syndrome. 

On comparing die case records of the group of leptomorphic effort .syndrome patients 
with those of eurymorphic physique, striking differences were found. 


85°/ of the leptomorphs had a histoiy of effort intolerance and vegetative disequihfanum 
from an early age, compared with only 7% in the eurymorphic group. The leptomorphic 
f^rouD showed a higher incidence of (1) unsatisfactory' factors in the family history, (2) 
life long timidity, anxietv symptoms and general neuroticism. (3) chronic hypochondriasis. 


Tlie eurymorphs, on the other hand, were characterized bv a comparativelv short duration 
illness which tended to be brought on by exogenous factors, such as febrile illness or 
Irkel em'fronmental stress (e.g. severe enemy action). 

Thus in leptomorphic patients endogenous or constitutional factors predominate m 
1 whereas in the eurymorphic effort sy'ndrome patients constitutional factors 

S?,” .1... iosi. ta .f che .yndrom,. 

^ neurosis —Physical me.asurements were earned out on 3S9 

Physical constitution and . ^ jjjj. Emergency Hospital, with a view 

soldiers who were sue . hetween physique, temperament, and neurosis. Tlie 

-id' 
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soldiers of similar age distribution and military status. Tlie Means showed no significant 
difference, but the standard deviation for the neurotic group was significantly greater than 
that of the normal group, indicating that the neurotic population contained more e.xtreme 
types of body build than the normal. The experimental population of 389 soldiers was 
divided into three groups by^ means of the index of body build, as described in the 
previous section, giving 60 leptomorphs, 241 mesomorphs, and 88 eurymorphs. The 
group of 389 soldiers had been rated by the psychiatrist in charge on some 200 points 
relating to family and personal history, personality diagnosis, &c. The frequency of 
each item was found for the three groups and the significance of the differences tested 
by means of the critical ratio. 


Briefly, the results indicated that leptomorphs tended to have psychasthenic symptoms 
(amdety, depression and obsessional symptoms) and eurymorphs hysterical symptoms. 
Leptomorphs showed a greater incidence of schizoid traits than mesomorphs and eury- 
morphs. Mesomorphs tended to be intermediate between eurymorphs and leptomorphs 
in the majority of traits e.xamined, just as they are intermediate in body build. On the 
whole, the data are presented not as final proof, but as evidence both confirmatory and 
suggestive of complex relations between body tvpe, personality and neurosis. 

Physique and psychosis. — An anthropometric investigation was carried out on a group 
of 42 manic depressives and a group of 49 schizophrenics. Seventeen absolute measure- 
ments were taken on both groups and various indices of body build calculated. 

Both groups were significantly smaller in stature than the normal group, and significant 
differences in body build indices showed that the manic depressive group was more 
eurymorphic and the schizopluenic group more leptomorphic than the normal group. 

The manic depressive group was smaller than the schizophrenic group in length 
measurements, but not statistically significantly so. 

The manic depressive group was significantly greater than the schizophrenic in certain 
breadth, depth and circumferential measurements. Sagittal chest diameter showed the 
most significant difference (critical ratio = 6-18) and next bicristal diameter (critical ratio 
= 2-48) and hip circumference (critical ratio = 2'47). 

The most discriminative index was that of Stromgren (1937) which includes sagittal 
chest diameter. 


The results showed that the manic depressiie group is significantly more eurymorphic 
than the schizophrenic group. The distribution of physical types as shown by Stromgren’s 
index was, in manic depressive group, leptomorph 9%i mesomorph 58';,,, eurymorph 33%; 
m schizophrenic group, leptomorph 34 %. mesomorph 46%, arid eurymorph 20%. The 
results on the whole support Kretschmer’s theory. The percentage of eurymorphs in the 
schizophrenic group, hoivever, is higher than indicated in Kretschmer’s theory. In this 
conne.xion it is interesting to note that Connollv (1939) found that paranoid schizophrenics 
tended to be of pyknic habitus. 

The age difference between the two groups is great. The Mean age of the schizophrenic 
group was 28-7 years, S.D. 11-67, and that of the manic depressive group 50-4 years, S.D. 
••r-43. Xhe question ivhetlrer the a"-e factor accounts for our results is a pertinent one, 
ns both manic depressive psychosis and the eurvmorphic habitus tend to occur in greater 
“cquency in the older age'groups, and it seems possible that the association could be 
due to this temporal coincidence. ’ The group was too small for extensive partitioning 
into age-groups. Excluding patients older than 45 years, there were 15 patients with a 
mean age of 35-4. This group still had a higher percentage of eurymorphs than the 
uotmal group, and as a group as a whole ivas more eury'morphic. The older age-groups 
ot manic depressives did, however, show a higher frequency of eurymorphs tlian the 
younger age-groups. Age was found to have a correlation of - -236 with the type factor 
m a group of 200 soldiers, indicatin'^ onlv a slight tendency for individuals of older age- 
Poups to be more eur\-morphic in°physique. On the data available we conclude that 
factor may account for a part of the association between manic depressive psychosis 
utt the eurymorphic habitus, but is considered iinlikelv to play such a strong part as 
m mvahdate the Kretschmerian theory. 

°/ physique and prognosis. — The question of the possible effect that type of body 
Q may have in determining the clinical picture and the outcome of psychotic iOness 
as as yet received little attention The available results, however, are both interesting 
ana suggestive. 

and^favo found that the pvknic physique influences against a catastrophic course 


remissions in schizophrenia. 
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types. As both mcasurcniciits have stiuilar saturations with the eeneral factor, ditiding 
one measuicnicni by the other will eUminatc the effect of boclv size, while tlic size of 
ind indicate the position of the subject on the body type continuum. The 

. Stature x 100 

h X Transverse Chest Diameter 


was therefore used for objectively discriminating physical types. Transverse chat diameter 
js multiplied by 6, as stature on the .average i.s 6 times as large as this measurement, and 
multiplying by 100 will tend to give a mean value near 100, widi die group dispersed 
around this convenient central value. 


The index was taken on 400 neurotic soldiers sncces-sivcly .admitted to Mill Hill Emer- 
gency Hospital. The frequency di.stribntion curve was found to be normal in type, there 
was no evidence of bimodality, and therefore no evidence of discrete types c.vcept la 
so far as they are regarded as e.vtrcmcs of the normal distribution. While no evidence 
for definitely segregated physical types of the kind envis.aged by Kretitchmer (1921) was 
founit, it will be helpful to divide the group into three tvpes on the basis of the frequency 
distribution curve. \Ve propose to call those individuals whose inde.x of body type h 
more than 1 S.D. above the Mean “Leptomorphs”, those whose index is within 1 S.D. 
cither way of the Mean “Mcsoniorplis”, and those whose indc.v value is more than I S.D. 
below the Mean “Eiirymorphs”, We do not wish to imply lack of continuity between 
the three groups and have only separated them out in this way for the sake of con- 
venience, using arbitrary dividing points. 


Physique uiiil effort syndrome . — An anthropometric investigation was c.arricd out on 
200 soldiers suffering from effort syndrome, with the primary purpose of dcterxniniag 
whether effort syndrome patients as 'a group differed significantly in body build from the 
normal, and secondarily to determine the relationship between type of physique and 
the development and form of the syndrome. Seventeen absolute measurements vvere 
taken on the effort syndrome group and also on a control group of 100 normal soldiers 
of similar age distribution and military status. The significance of the differences in 
the measurements was determined by the critical ratio. The effort syndrome group was 
found to be significantly greater in certain length ine.asurements (stature, suprasternal 
height and trunk length) and significantly smaller in breadth and widtii measurements 
(shoulder breadth, bre.adth and depth of chest), indic.iting a narrower or more lepto- 
morphic type of body build than the normal. This conclusion was confinned by 
significant difference in the index of body type and Stromgren inde.x. From the index 
values the following distribution of phvsic.aj tj'pes tvas found in the effort syndrome 


group : — 

Leptomorphs 50%. Mesomorphs 44%. Euryniorphs 6%. 

The corresponding distribution in the normal group was; — 

Leptomorphs 21 %. Mesomorphs 58%. Eurymorphs 21 %. 

The effort syndrome group has a significantly greater percentage of leptomorphs and 
a si'rnificantly smaller percentage of curvmorphs. These findings point a 3 igmfic.int 
assoaation between effort syndrome and the lepromoiphic type of body build and suggest 
time kptomorphic habitus may be a factor in the development of the syndrome. 

On comparing the case records of the group of leptomorphic effort syndrome patients 
with those of eiu-yraorphic physique, striking differences were found. 

85*^ of the leptomorphs bad a history of effort intolerance ,ind tegetative disequilibrium 
from 'an early age, compared witli onlv'7% in the eurymorphic group. The leptomorphic 
(^rouo show^ a higher incidence of (I) unsatisfactorv' factors in the family history. (2) 
ilfp Iona- timidi'tv. anxiety symptoms and general neuroucism. (3) chronic hypochondriasis. 

eurvmorphs, on the 'other hand, were characterized bv a comp.ar.itivelv short duration 
riftwnJs which tended to be brought on by exogenou.s facror.s. such as febrile illness or 
LaS environmental stress (e.g. severe enemy action). 

mi in leotomorphic patients endogenous or constitutional factois predominate m 
, whereas in the eurymorphic effort syndrome patients con.stitutional factors 

play a ^ Phvska! measurements were earned out on 3S9 

Physical consiitutioi admissions to Mill Hili Emer£;cncv Hospital, with a view 

soldiers 'vho. tempemmenr, .and neurosis. The 

to detem^ing the^ |roup and compared with th.rt of 100 norm.al 

\ndeK of body 
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soldiers of similar age distribution and military status. The Means showed no significant 
difference, but the standard deviation for the neurotic group tvas significantly greater than 
that of the normal group, indicating that the neurotic population contained more extreme 
types of body build than the normal. The experimental population of 389 soldiers was 
divided into three groups by means of the index of body build, as described in the 
previous section, giving 60 leptomorphs, 241 mesomorphs, and 88 eurymorphs. The 
group of 389 soldiers had been rated by the psychiatrist in charge on some 200 points 
relating to family and personal history, personality’ diagnosis, &c. The frequency of 
each item was found for the three groups and the significance of the differences tested 
by means of the critical ratio. 

Briefly, the results indicated that leptomorphs tended to have psychasthenic symptoms 
(an.xiety, depression and obsessional symptoms) and eurymorphs hysterical symptoms. 
Leptomorphs showed a greater incidence of schizoid traits than mesomorphs and eury- 
niorphs. Mesomorphs tended to be intermediate between eurymorphs and leptomorphs 
in the majority of traits e.xatnined, just as they are intermediate in body build. On the 
whole, the data are presented not as final proof, but as evidence both confirmatory and 
suggestive of comple.x relations between body type, personality and neurosis. 

Physique and psychosis . — An anthropometric investigation was carried out on a group 
of 42 manic depressives and a group of 49 schizophrenics. Seventeen absolute measure- 
ments were taken on both groups and various indices of body build calculated. 

Both groups were significantly smaller in stature than the normal group, and significant 
uifietences in body build indices showed that the manic depressive group was more 
eurymorphic and the schizophrenic group more leptomorphic than the normal group. 

The manic depressive group was smaller than the schizophrenic group in length 
measurements, but not statistically significantly so. 

The manic depressive group tvas significantly’ greater than the schizophrenic in certain 
breadth, depth and circumferential measurements. Sagittal chest diameter show'ed the 
most significant difference (critical ratio = 6-18) and next bicristal diameter (critical ratio 
— 2'48) and hip circumference (critical ratio = 2'47). 

The most discriminative index was that of Strbmgren (1937) which includes sagittal 
chest diameter. 

The results showed that the manic depressive group is significantly more eurymorphic 
than the schizophrenic group. The distribution of physical types as shown by Stromgren’s 
mdex was, in manic depressive group, leptomorph 9%, mesomoiq^h 58%, eurymorph 33%; 
m schizophrenic group, leptomorph 34%, mesomorph 46%, and eurymorph 20%. The 
results on the whole support Kretschmer’s theory. The percentage of eurymorphs in the 
schizophrenic group, however, is higher than indicated in Kretschmer’s theory. In this 
connexion it is interesting to note that Connolly (1939) found that paranoid schizophrenics 
tended to be of pyknic habitus. 

The age difference between the two <»roups is great. The Mean age of the schizophreiuc 
group was 28-7 years, S.D. 11-67, and that of the manic depressiye group 50-4 years, S.D. 
*■^•43. The question whether the age factor accounts for our results is a pertinent one, 
as both manic depressive psychosis and the eurymorphic habitus tend to occur in greater 
cquency’ in the older age groups and it seems possible that the association could ^ be 
uue to this temporal coincidence. ' The group was too small for extensive partitioning 
into age-groups. Excluding patients older than 45 years, there were 15 patients with a 
mean age of 35-4. This group still had a higher percentage of eurymorphs than the 
. normal group, and as a group as a whole was more eurymorphic. The older age-groups 
m manic depressives did, however show a higher frequency of eurymorphs than the 
lounger age-groups. Age was found to have a correlation of - -236 with the type factor 
m a group of 200 soldiers, indicatin’^ only a slight tendency for individuals of older age- 
^oups to be more eurymorphic in%)hysiQue. On the data available we conclude that 
I account for a part of the association between manic depressive psychosis 

unit the eury’morphic habitus, but is considered unlikely to play such a strong part as 
m invalidate the Kretschmerian theory. 

°f physique and prognosis. ^The question of the possible effect that type of body 

uild may have in determining the clinical picture and the outcome of psychotic illness 
las as yet received little attention The available results, however, are both interesting 
and suggestive. 

anVt'*^ (>930) found that the pvknic phvsique influences against a catastrophic course 
u lavours remissions in schizophrenia. 
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Stature x 100 
^ ^ iransversc Chest Diameter 


— 

is niuldp)£r by t S^muTron^hc alcrn^^^ "F"*' diameter 

multiplying by 100 will tend to "ivc i nw-m measurement, and 

atound this convenient central vafue ' ' group dispersed 

gency HospLil''" Sfr^qulicv^di^^^^^ st'cccssivcly admitted to iMill Hill Emer- 

was no evidence of bimodalitv nnr) tho f to be norinal in type, tliere 

so far as they are regaS "" . °f .‘‘iscrete types ILept in 

for dcfinitelv segretrated ohvsical tvnp- r i '*1 f*°rmal distribution. While no evidence 
found, it tvifi be hefpful toUvicIe thi en'isaged by Kretschmer (1921) was 

distribution curve. ^We propose to call .k ‘ ^ 

more than 1 S.D. above ^he^MpTn “r i r'ldividuals whose index of body type is 

either way of the Mean ‘‘Afesomnrnh » ^ ‘^’’mphs . those whose index is within 1 S.D. 
belotv the Mean “eS ymornhs” more than 1 S.D. • 

the three groups and have nnl c ^ i'°i imply lack of continuitv between 

VO„l™„, "r f” “k' »' »■' 

200^S"ls'siiffcrmTfrorrfTiroln^n‘'l^"'’’'‘'’'.T‘^‘t'^ inyestigaiion w.is carried out on 
whether effort syndrome patients as 'a ’ / ’? primary purpose of determining 

normal and secoSX‘ 1 de,e;nV ^ k ” significantly in body build from the 

the dctdopnrcTaS trlf If '>'P' ■-'’I”’"' 

taken on the effort svnr!rr,m» oetenteen absolute measurements were 

of similar age distriLtion and nnlitarv status" The”^°^ normal soldiers 

the measurements was determined by' the critical rmio The'^effo'^r differences in 

found to be significantly greater in certain lenedi measnrl effoit syndrome group was 
height and trunk length) and significantly smafer irStb^"''i 
(shoulder breadth, breadth and depth o/chest) indicarinf 1 measurements, 

morphic type of body build than^the normal' Th?« ^ a narrower or more lepto- 

significant difference in the index of body type and ^tr6m»ln"^nX ■ confirmed by 
values the follnwino- c u * i onomgren index. From the index 

group:- distribution of physical types was found in the effoit syndrome 

Leptomorphs 50%. Mesomorphs -1-1%. Eury morphs 6°' . 

The coiresponding distribution in the normal group was: 

Leptomorphs 21%. Mesomorphs 58%. Eurymorphs 21 %. 

The effort syndrome group has a significantly greater percentage of leptoniornhs and 
a significantly smaller percentage of eurymorphs. These findings poin't a significant 
association benveen effort syndrome and the leptomorphic tvoe of )^/-i -i i 
that leptomorphic habitus Lay be a factor in 'the deVeLpmlL L S So'Le 

On comparing the case records of the group of leptomorphic effort svndrome mtiVnts 
with those of eurymorphic physique, striking differences were found ' “ patients 

85% of the leptomorphs had a history of effort intolerance and vegetative diseouilibrium 
from an early age comp.-ired with only 7% in the eurymorphic group. The leplomorphic 
group showed a higher incidence of (1) unsatisfactory factors in the family history 
life-long timidity, an.xiety symptoms and general neuroticism, (3) chronic hypochondria^' 

■Hie eurymorohs, on the other hand were characterized by a comparatively short duration 
of illness, which tended to be brought on by exogenous factors, such as febrile illness or 
marked environmental stress (e.g. severe enemy .action). 

Thus in leptomorphic patients endogenous or constitutional factors predominate in 
the aetiology,, whereas in the eurymorphic effort syndrome patients constitutional factors 
play a less important role than exogenous factors in the causation of the syndrome. 

Physical constitution and neurosis. — Physical measurements were carried out on 389 
soldiers who were successive admissions to Mill Hill Emergency Hospital, with a view 
to determining the relationship between physique, temperament, and neurosis. The 
index of body type was calculated for this group and compared with that of 100 normal 
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Lupoid “rosaceous” Tuberculide. — ^II ohert Klauek, M.D. 

Woman aged 34; for seven years has had persistent guttate ro'io^^above the 

backs of arms, and backs of hands. On the cheeks they are scare ^ ‘ - marked on 

surface and show a yellow lupoid centre surrounded by a rosaceous > • -i j. jgsions 

the lower part of bmh cheeks. More numerous though mostly smaller, 
are present on the backs of the forearms and backs of ^e han s. other areas have 

recently appeared on the backs of the lower half of the legs with general 

remained virtually unchanged since they first appeared, spi always 

ultra-violet light, gold, iodine, and arsenic. Her general health rs good, as rt has ay 

been, although she gets easily tired. , f nulmonarv tuber- 

Family history. — Her mother’s sister and her step-fath pulmonary 

culosis, ind her step-brother who used to live with her as a child, also nas p m 

‘“Sths ago, without any evident septic focus, 

m the left axilla, but has since disappeared. g^gst and hands show no 

dilution O.T. Wajsermann reaction is negative. X-ra). j igc shows parcels of 

evidence of tuberculosis or sarcoid. Histology of row of ^dules 

epithelioid cells with lymphocytic sheath rather like ^uecestive df^a tuberculide, 
extensive central necrosis in the largest lesions is more sugg 

Dr. Louis Forman : I did not agree with fb? diagnosis because gj ^ granuloma 

either active or passive, and the absence of the fv^onsluc y sarcoid, 

on compression. I would regard it as a ggoh deal of discussion 

Dr. J. E. M. Wigley : At a meeting some-years ago there wa^a^e^^^ deprecated 

on. rosaceous tuberculide, and I seem to remember tnat . same. I think he 

this multiplication of names for conditions which wre e occurring on certain parts 
would have recognized this as papulo-necrotic tuberc 

of the body and left it at that. . goU-free diet. In a 

Dr. H. C. Semon : These cases sometimes T^^P^pd ^ ® rm ^ treatment which 
case which I am showing this afternoon that .wf® Jr rai lieht baths might he worth 
aiTOMred to. do any good. A salt-free diet with general ngnr 

Dr. Robert Klaber : All the lesions were vn^rkedly congeshve.^ Those on^ simply deep 
lower legs without glass pressure show no yellow centre . aptly descriptive of 

fed macules. If the term “rosaceous” is to be used at all, u is as ap y 
“is.oase as any other. , . t that papulo-necrotic tuberculides 

With regard to the multiplicity of other tdles. I fhiR^ lesions both in their appearance 
«e of a much more active type and that this P«]]P"‘ „efy even papular. I should he 
and course, are quite distinct. In fact, they leave the diagnosis as 

more than happy to withdraw the adjective “rosaceous ana leave 
‘Upoid tuberculide”. 

Dr. Wigley : Is not that a contradiction in terms ,„„i j “innnc 

= No- h means a lupus-like foberculide. The ^ face it should 

miharis faciei disseminata”. This, however, usuaUy occurs only on me m 
not, I think, be called lupus. , 

face^'P’i^’ ^vuenauer: Cases are described in tbe hteratare upu^mi.i^ri^invo^^.^^ 

only, but others in the older literature show ,,0 e involving the upper 

g^^upper limb too. I should call Dr. Klaber’s case lupus miliaris involving me uppe 

The President : You would not call it strictly lupus. 

Dr. Bruenauer: Histologically I should say there is a definite resemblance. 

®nPT. — D ermat. 1 
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Kisselew (1931) found that schizophrenics of jiyknic physique showed better rapport 
and less scattered thinking than those of asthenic physique* 

Plattner-Heberlein (1932) showed that pyknic schizophrenics tended to preserve affec- 
tive relations with the environment. 

Betz (1942) found that schizophrenic women of asthenic habitus show a greater degree 
of defect in mental status and a more frequent deterioration in course. Pyknics, on the 
other hand, tend to have a higher frequency of hallucinations and delusions, an older 
age of onset, and a lesser tendency to deterioration. 

The results, therefore, show that the physical aspect of human constitution's more 
than an incidental factor, not only in determining susceptibility to psychosis, but also 
influencing the form and progress of the illness. The study of physical constitution as 
an integral part of the total personality should prove an interesting subjea for further 
clinical research in psychiatry. 
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Lupoid “rosaceous” Tuberculide. — ^R obert Kuber, AI.D. 

Woman aged 34; for seven years has had persistent guttate lesions on both cheeks, 
backs of arms, and backs of hands. On the cheeks they are scarcely raised above the 
simace and show a yellow lupoid centre surrounded by a rosaceous halo, most marked on 
the lower part of both cheeks. Afore numerous, though mostly smaller, similar lesions 
are present on the backs of the forearms and backs of the hands. A few new ones have 
recently appeared on the backs of the lower half of the legs, but the other areas have 
remained virtually unchanged since they first appeared, in spite of treatment with general 
ultra-violet light, gold, iodine, and arsenic. Her genera! health is good, as it has always 
been, although she gets easily tired. 

Family history . — Her mother’s sister and her step-father both died of pulmonarv tuber- 
culosis, and her step-brother who used to live with her as a child, also has pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

Two months ago, without any evident septic focus, an enlarged painless gland appeared 
axilla, but has since disappeared. Alantoux reaction is negative to 1:1,000 
tiilution O.T. Wassermann reaction is negative. X-rays of chest and hands show no 
°f tuberculosis or sarcoid. Histology of row of nodules shows parcels of 
epithelioid cells with lymphocytic sheath rather like a sarcoid tvpe of reaction. The 
-xtensive central necrosis in the largest lesions is more suggestive of a tuberculide. 


Forman : I did not agree with the diagnosis because of the absence of rosacea, 
on passive, and the absence of the translucent yellow colour of a granuloma 

compression. 1 would regard it as a tuberculide rather than a sarcoid. 

Wigley : At a meeting some -years ago there was a good deal of discussion 
thic ttfusfcuhde, and I seem to remember that Dr. MacLeod rather deprecated 

would names for conditions which were essentially the same. I think he 

nf oik tecogmzed this as papulo-necrotic tuberculide occurring on certain parts 

01 tue body and left it at that. 

-Semon : These cases sometimes respond to a strict salt-free diet. In a 
auoenria'^i j shoiving this afternoon that was the only line of treatment which 
t^^'^in th' °° good. A salt-free diet with general light baths might be worth 



With^® as any other. 

are of multiplicity of other titles. I think that papulo-necrotic tuberculides 

and courS'^ '^yPe and that this patient’s lesions, both in their appearance 

wore- than ’ distinct. In fact, they are scarcely even papular. I should be 
“lupoid. tubercuUde’’ adjective “rosaceous" and leave the diagnosis as 


Dr ^^at a contradiction in terms 

wiliaTis^aSi means a lupus-like tuberculide. The alternative would be “lupus 

aot. I think, be caUed'li^us “suaUy occurs only on the face. It should 

‘only.’ bSt^othlr^' the literature as lupus miliaris involving the 

the upper limb too T same condition developing on 

hmb. I should call Dr. Klaber s case lupus miharis involving the upper 


President: You would not call it strictly lupus. 

I should say there is a definite resemblance 

— b>ERMAT. 1 
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Naevus Cutis Verticis Gyratus. — Robert Kl-vder, M.D. 

Fishmonger aged 43. The condition on the scalp has not materially altered since its 
appearance at birth. He has been able for years to carry fish-boxes upon his head witliout 
any discomfort. The scalp shows from seven to ten well marked “convolutions” covering 
the greater part of the left side of the scalp, from which it extends a little over the mid- 
line (fig. 1). The occiput shows a large lobed fleshy naevus with several blue are.ts 
suggesting deep pigmentation (fig. 2). The frontotemporal margin of the main convoluted 



FIG. 1. 


FIG. 2. 


Naevus cutis vciticis gj’ratus. 


tions” also j,er had simply entitled this case “cutis verticis ,gyrat a” 

Dr. F. Parkes AVeher : I£ hi.f has called it a “nJEvus gyratus at the 

there iriight have been some discus^^ difference of opinion, because 

Sfy1i“a ;.U''jS.y 

alreed tLt this type of cutis gyrata ts a nmvus. 

Ery.ha». Aa.»l«a 

Girl aged !S, m good only very eliglulv raised and pint. There rj 

centrifugal rings the eveiiings No visible scaling, teeth and 

slight irritation and „o signs of anv epidermophytosis which Sutton 

tonsils show no f "f.es! sLus^es not yel in^estigated.' 

and Sutton found m tl marked rings on the forehead and cheeks. 

The ^*'®®'^®"\yh^t*efse"it'^coufd^be if not erythema annulare centrifugum. She said 
that the llsiSns"did enlarge. 

• le- I „ /Tlnnal — G Au-an' loRKE, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P, (for Dr. 
Asphy-xia Reticularis Multiplex (Unna). 

Robert Klaber). livedo reticularis was first noticed over the left 

Nurse aged 4a. , ..vtensioi? until it now covers most of the lep'. from which 

shin and there was gradu. . round the ankles on to the middle of the soles. 

U extends below rhe site of painful blisters, which discharge pale, 

^i'S^crusc! mid then iieal, 4*^fJ]o''to iTm'inutes of numbness, pain and 

■ has had for two years “Xctin<« both the toes and the fingers. These 

S“"'ra« “ »«• 


Sy STroraW?!' " “ 


winter. 
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of the lefrXt^herfarc ffew of the n •T*'’'' '^^ck 

scars, which are present in c^reater n^umherf on^ rh"^ '^7 small depressed linear or oval 
B&. -- sL^a" —rk on 

negative.^"‘''(No^ auto-agglminidL”“^^^^^ ^^lantonx tests 

qo^ion Of artefact. ^ 

International Atlas of^^Rare^Sktn IT reticularis multiplex in the 

laris”. ’ precedence over, that of “inflammatory livedo reticu- 

ease is obvioudy*^one nf Unna’s original term should be now discarded as thp 

a tod. Of “cuTmLm°orata'M^" pYaTTt?' ‘‘’P lower ex'i^mi^iefwUh 

■fnere is in this casp aicn ^ more usual telangiectases or niementatinn 

course, is one of the mos? sclerodermia with blanched toes That oi 

the analogous associaTion in thi UDDP?S*fmh”^-c°^ sclerodermia of the lower extremit'ie? 

iFi" =it« as pointed’ 

horn*' Is present on the lower third"^of®'th’e"lflo thickening of the skin 

^gree w?th®me!^' "nd^Mthl‘'r biop'‘sy'’ehosen°by d'^; F?eSenthfaf Dr. Kla^er "dd ‘SoJ 

"■ere recurrent buUffitn tS: rkrtTforearm showed a case in which there 

was an underlying livedo reticularis on which" there 

Although labelled “Bulloi.c T h. 1:" ihe bulke occurred. 

*®yh“h® were in fact excited by^h4t!°'” to whether 

of thf %£^Se “IS s1™metri4-,'i °‘“Snosis” in which on the insteps and the middles 

woman had suffered from'chilbHinsV^*^^’^^*^^*^.'**^'*'^* surrounded by telangiectases. The 
It seems probable that Prosser Th tnany years and always' had “a poor circulation”, 
same condition, which Dr YorS^ displayed only a less severe degree of the 
Reticularis”. ' ^ ^ ® shown for me under the title of “Asphyxia 

mJre7ocanzerprocess^'*4hrSea tepresents the end-result of a similar, though 
with surroundi^ telanmectL« ° the scars, showing a stirrup-like distribution 

Dr. Yorke. ^ ^ Pott of the clinical picture in the case shown by 

teSo^Tn s1ml%4“t4mrwLrm1rL°d' aTw’ «P^“aUy round the ankle 

past or present ulcers elsewher^ rh '’T'- ^^fthough there may have been 

ulceration on the are^ f " • ^ Patient emphatically denies ever having had anv 

history is onty a preced „e sc4Tnr°“- elidted^rl^ th'c 

I believe that all these^cases Tel^nl ; r''° a *" °t. Yorke’s case, 

any comprehensive descrintion 4- 'dlf v disorders which has so far lacked 

been shown in the past undlr a definition. A number of other cases have no doubt 
of the underlying pathololfcal prolesl'^’ Th" "o clue as to the nature 

described are'secondary nerfnh,- T httle doubt that the skin changes 

thing more than hvpostatic4eS4s . ^his probably involves some- 

cases, evidence of an abnormal ^ - s°™o of the 

armrial dheasc, as in Dr. Cke’s caS"^ circulation and there may even be peripheral 

onl^the deeper layers o?th1 eDhhdhfn1° It ischmniic necrosis involvin-r 

The title borrowed, from Un4a f necessarily resulting in ulceration 

the moment, however, it has the demonstration is admittedly archaic For 

lying vascular change Further°1n ‘""d the LsentTa undcr^ 
to cover this group "of vasculX^I^Sses" eventually suggest a better term 

WlGLEY.’j. E. 54, 1S3. 
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Naevus Cutis Verticis Gyratus.— Robert Klaber, M.D. 

Fishmonger aged 43 The condition on the scalp has not materially altered since its 
appearance at birth. He has been able for years to carry fish-bo.ves upon his head without 
any cliscomtort. The scalp show.s from seven to ten well marked “convolutions” covering 
the greater part of the left side of the scalp, from which it extends a little over the mid- 
nne (ng. l). Ihe occiput shows a large lobed fleshy naevus with several blue areas 
suggesting deep pigmentation (fig. 2). The frontotemporal margin of the main convoluted 



FIG. 1. 


Naevus cutis verticis gyratus. 


FIG. 2. 


area shows a fairly deep pigmentation. These facts, together with the presence of large 
numbers of pigmented moles on the trunk and lower limbs, suggest that the “convolu- 
tions” also result from a naevus. 

Dr. F. Farkes Weber : If Dr. Klaber had simply entitled this case “cutis verticis gyrata'’ 
there might have been some discussion, but as he has called it a “n»vus gyratus" of the 
skin of the top of the head there can be no difference of opinion, because he has thereby 
truly described the whole condition together with Us nature. The differential diagnosis 
from acromegalic and other forms of cutis verticis gyrata might have been discussed, but 
he has precluded that by calling the condition a "niEvus gyratus,” and everybody is 
agreed that this type of cutis gyrata is a nievus. 


Erythema Annulare Centrifugum (Darier).-— Robert Klaber, iM.D. 

Girl aged 18, in good general licalth. She has a three iveeks’ history only, of multiple 
centrifugal rings on cheeks and forehead, only very slightly raised and pink. There is 
slight irritation and increased redness in the evenings. No visible scaling, teeth and 
tonsils show' no gross sepsis, and there are no signs of any epidermophytosis which Sutton 
and Sutton found in three of their cases. Sinuses not yet investigated. 

Thf. President: There were very faintly marked rings on the forehead and cheeks. 
I do not know what else it could be if not erythema annulare centrifugum. She said 
that the lesions did enlarge. 


Asphyxia Reticularis Multiplex (Unna). — G. All.in Yokke, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (for Dr. 

Robert Klaber). ■ , • , , w 

XFiirse need 45 Seventeen years ago livedo renculans was first noticed over the left 
there was madual extension until it now covers most of the legs, from which 
shin, and lik ° a broad stirrup round the ankles on to the middle of the soJes. 

It network has been the site of painful blisters, which discharge pale. 

Each ^ heal, leaving small deep scars. 

yellow fluid, ciust. and pavnaud attacks (10 to 15 minutes of numbness, pain, and 

She has had f or t > ^ ^vhite, red), affecting both the toes and the fingers. These 
skin colour chMges--blue, t er and 

mav be provoked o) iwat t 
winter. 
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Fox-Fordyce Disease.— F. G. Sherrv-Dottuidge, M.B. 

Miss V. F. aged 16. Two years ago itchj' pimples appeared in the axillre and the 
condition has spread until the whole of both axillary areas are now covered with a rough 
nutmeg-grater-like follicular rash. Nipple and pubic areas are normal. Irritation is at 
times intense but does not appear to be connected with menstruation. Menstruation 
commenced at ISj/i and is normal. Family history nil. The histology is typical of the 
condition. 

The President : In this case there appeared to be papules in both axillae, but not 
anywhere else. One patient of mine improved to a considerable extent with stilbffistrol. 
Then she became pregnant, and after a month or two of pregnancy the rash entirely 
— or very nearly entirely — disappeared. She is now coming on towards term, and it 
will be interesting to see what happens after confinement. There is some scarring where 
the papules were, but she has very little irritation now, and certainly no papules. 
Dr. Sherry-Dottridge tells me that stilbcEstroI applied locally has no effect. I think 
stilboestrol by mouth might be worth trying. 


Urticaria Pigmentosa, Adult Type. — F. G. Sherry-Dottridge, M.B. 

Mrs. A. R. aged 38. Seventeen vears ago on returning from a summer holiday she 
noticed bright red itchy spots on extensor surface of the forearms. This was regarded 
as sunburn. Some spots became small raised white wheals, whilst others remained flat. 
Later brownish marks were noticed. The condition has gradually appeared over the 
whole body, but latterly all lesions have remained flat. Irritation is intermittent. 

Present condition . — ^Patient is rather obese but otherwise healthy. Scattered over the 
limbs and body' generally are erythematous macular lesions of various sizes. Over the 
backs of the arms they have coalesced to form bright red plaques. Pigmented macular 
lesions are most marked on the foreatm. The lesions nowhere appear urticarial. A 
few small deeply' pigmented moles are present on the trunk. 

Histology (Dr. Lowenberg). — Scattered through the corium ate numerous mast cells— 
both spindle and oval shaped. Some can be found close to the junction of the epidermis 
and corium, singly or in small groups, but there is no tumour-like accumulation of mast 
cells. There is some hyper-pigmentation in the basal cell layer. Both imra- and inter- 
cellular oedema can be seen in the rete malpighi. 

Dr. Parkes Weber : This is a case of what I described under the heading of telangiec- 
tasia macularis eruptiva perstans, that is to say, a form of urticaria pigmentosa char- 
acterized by a capillary telangiectatic condition rather than by' pigmentation, in fact, as 
Dr. Freudenthal suggests, a “telangiectatic type” of urticaria pigmentosa. 

The condition in the present case started many years ago in an "eruptive” way and 
has increased since then by occasional “eruptive bouts”, or fresh crops of small telangiec- 
tatic maculae. 


Alopecia, Possibly Due to Ichthyosis. — C. H. Whittle, M.D. 

B. G., a boy aged 13. Since aged 5 history of scurfiness and inflammation of scalp. 
He was first seen December 1942 when the scalp was very scurfy and septic. The toe- 
nails and thumb-nails also showed dirty discoloration, much thickening and roughening. 
The scalp responded well to treatment with tar and sulphathiazole locally but he remained 
under treatment for only' a fortnight, and did not attend hospital again until 17.4.44, 

He has now lost considerable amounts of scalp hair in patches 3 to 4 in. in diameter, 
on which the hairs are scanty, broken off short to ^ in. or so in length, coarse and wiry'. 
There is much hyperkeratosis around the hair-follicles in the affected bare and scurfy 
areas. The scales are thick, adherent and dry. 

The nails of thumbs, middle and index fingers show gross thickening, grey' discolora- 
tion and accumulation 'of debris under their free 'margins. The big toe-nails show 
gryphotic thickening. 

The eyebrows are partly lost, and most of the eyelashes are gone. The skin generally 
is dry and shows mild ichthyosis. 

The scalp hair does not fluoresce under Wood light. Microscopic examination of 
hairs, scales and nail scrapings shows no sign of fungus elements. 

Other features . — The child is small for his years and thin. He was born without any 
tear-ducts and an attempt by ophthalmologists to make good this defect has not been 
successful. He is active and' athletic. 

Family history . — Nothing relevant. 

Diagnosis . — Keratosis pilaris, a form of ichthyosis; cause unknown. Vitamin A and C 
estimations in the blood plasma are being made. 


Dr. L. Forman : I have shown a rather similar case (Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1933, 27. 293). 
but without the general dryness of the skin, in a girl with similar history. She had 
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Chronic Buccal Moniliasis— G. Allax Youke, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (for Dr. Robert Kuber). 

Peuy officer aged 25. During the first year of life (aged 4 months) he developed a 
condition of the tongue diagnosed by liis doctor as “thrush”. Tliis persisted despite 
iniiiai aiKl subsequent treatment at several London hospitals, apart from a period of six 
months in 1938 after local application of pig. gentian violet 2/1,000 prescribed by Dr. 
Wigley, The condition fluctuates with his general health — deterioration being specially 
e\ident following exposure and malnutrition when shipAvrecked. He was admitted to 
hospital primarily for treatment of a fungus infection of his toe clefts and groins. 

Examination showed no dental caries or sepsis; on the upper lip there Here two indented 
scars, and at the angles of the mouth radiating indurated* fissures covered with a white 
plaque. The dorsum of the tongue is darker than normal; centrally tlie mucous mem- 
brane is divided into roughened, raised circular or oval areas. The fore-p,irt is covered 
with a pale, smooth, shining adherent membrane passing with irregular outline towards 
the periphery, which is atrophic. There is a small palpable non-tender gland in the 
right cervical region. 

The tongue and angles of the mouth arc responding to treatment by local application of 
carbolfuchsin paint daily and potassium iodide gr. x.xx t.d.s. 

Dr. Duncan reported: Mouilia clbicans in films and culture from the tongue and lip. 
as well as from toes and groin. Dr. Duncan added that he personally had little doubt 
that this organism had been the primary cause of his tongue infection which appeared 
to date from a severe attack of thrush in infancy. 

Dr. J. E, M. Wisley : This is the same patient I showed here in February 1929 (Brit. J. 
Derm., 1929, 41, 274). At that time the condition of his tongue, which had been present 
for sixteen months, did not seem to cause him any appreciable pain or discomfort, , It 
was large and pale, with a thickened, smooth surface, traversed by several fissures of , 
moderate depth. On the surface were several greyish-yellow “washleather" patches which 
did not rub off. Deep rhagades were present at both angles of the mouth. The Wasser- 
mann reaction was negative and 'ant'isyphilitic treatment did not affect the clinical 
condition. 

Subsequent to that publication his tongue was examined for the presence of MoniUa 
with a positive result. It is of great interest to me to see how little his tongue has 
changed in fifteen years. 

Dr. Robert Klaber ; A similar case has been recently reported in which death occurred 
after a few months as a result of a- monilial meningitis. 

Dr. H. J. Wallace : I remember a woman aged 40, in whom monilia had been present 
for eight years. She had an infection of mouth, tongue, and nails which resisted all 
treatment and presented a- picture very similar to this one, except that the angles of the 
mouth were spared. I found in the literature three or four references describing a like 
condition. ' 

Dr. G, Duckworth: I had a similar case at St. John's affecting the buccal mucosa 
and the tongue, and the gluteal cleft He cleared up, temporarily at least, on gentian 
violet, internally, gr. i, t.d.s. for five days at a time. 


Lupus Erythematosus. — H. J. W.\le.\ce, M.D. (for G. B. Dowlixc. M.D.). 

H. C., female aged 33. Case of lupus erythematosus of tlie classical fixed type, forming 
chiefly a band svhich extends across the nose from one malar region to the other. It 
began after a sun-burn nearly six years ago. She is presented because of an associated 
tuberculous adenopathy of wide distribution. 

For some sixteen years she has had adenitis of both axilla; and neck. At times these 
c'lands have been voluminous but have never shown tlie least sign of breaking down. 
&ne of them was excised from the left axilla for biopsy; it showed tuberculous change of 
the ordinary type with caseation. 

What is the nature of the relationship between the tuberculous glands and the skin 
changes? I can remember two other cases in which, during the course of lupus erythema- 
tosus* tuberculous glands of the same hyperplastic non-caseating type appeared' in the 
eck In one, a gland which was excised on account of the possibilitv of lymphadenoma 
nroved to be’ tuberculous. I do not, however, think that the association of lupus 
erythematosus and tuberculous adenopathy is particularly common. 

me President : It was said that this particular gland was caseating. 

T have seen this case clinically for some years and there has been no 
down The only caseation which was visible was microscopic. 

Tlnttrido-e • I have had one case of lupus erythematosus which had 

Dr. F. G. Slterry-uottr^e . X a which showed a slight extension around the 

been treated by two years ago the patient developed a painful swell- 

edge of the scar on the cheek. Abomt^^ y ^ aspirated and found tubercle 

Lfcifirft hfok f Inrtinie to heal. 
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It is not evident from the notes available what diagnosis was reached regarding this 
illness. 

Early in June 1943 he noticed small lumps on his arms, two lumps on the right foot 
and one below the left knee (now vanished, leaving a depressed scar). 

At the end of June many small lumps had appeared over calves and he reported .sick 
as one or two of them were discharging; for most of the previous month there had been 
aching in the back of the legs after standing. He stated that a bandage was applied to the 
legs and he was given to understand that he was being treated for ruptured varicose 
veins. 

Later in the year the lumps spread on his arms and hands and he had increasing 
dryness and stuffiness of his nose with difficulty in breathing and occasional bloody dis- 
charge from his nostrils. 

He was seen by a dermatologist, and the diagnosis of leprosy was made and he tvas 
admitted into a military hospital on 28.1.44. 

On February 18, 1944, E.N.T. Specialist reported (o); — 

Nose: Septum broadened. I.eft side: 3 small nodules not much bigger than split 
peas in septum with surrounding mucosa reddened. Right side; A little dry blood and 
crusted pus on front 1 in; of septum, which is superficially ulcerated with thickened inferior 
and posterior edges. 

Larynx: Normal, also pharyn.x and nasopharyn.v. 

Bacteriological report: (1) Nasal swab — teeming with B. leprae, (2) Biopsy of nodule 
from leg — epithelium intact. There is a mass of cellular granulation tissue containing 
enormous numbers of B. leprae. ' - - i -u 

On February 5, 1944, a course of ol. chaulmoogrte was begun with 10 minims b.d. by 
mouth. Ten days later this emulsion was increased to four times daily, but was stopped 
after a few days on account of nausea. 

Differential blood-count. — Polys. 74°of lymphos. 22%, monos. 2%, eosinophils. -A- 
Clinical appearances. — General appearance: He presents a cheerful disposition, is rCdy 
conscious of the nature of his complaint and is amtious to co-operate with his medical 
advisers. 

The nose is not particularly club-like, but is slightly broadened; the countenance does 
not .show a leonine aspect. 

Eyebrows: Bilateral thinning of hair, outer half, nodule present. 

Face: Nodule, left check — smaller one, right cheek. 

Ears: Small nodule bilaterally in lobes. 

Palate: Small nodule in roof of hard palate beneath denture. , ,,, 

Nasal vestibule: Bleeds when swabbed. See E.N.T. Specialists reports (a) and (b). 
Trunk: Conspicuously free, but one or two palpable nodules on back. 

Limbs: These show many nodular infiltrations of various stages of reaction, both as 
regards their position and colour. Some arc frankly raised above the surface whilst the 
main substance of others is palpable beneath the skin; many lie mid-way between. 

Position: There is seme attempt at a symmetrical distribution of the nodules, ine 
heaviest crop is evident on the ulnar and radial borders of the arms, on the b^k more 
than on the front of the forearms and less over the bicep.s than oser the back of the upper 
arms. The palms are more affected than the dorsa of the hands. 

The buttocks present a fading macular eruption in addition to nodules, and are '’’’Ed 
covered as are the legs throughout their svhole length; the heaviest crop lies on the back 
of the legs. Only a very few nodules are evident on the soles. 

No thickening of nerves at palpable points; no history of paracsthesim, e.vcept slight 
numbness in one arm once, no .sensory anaesthesia determined to pin-prick and cotton- 
wool either in lesions or on unaffected skin. „ - , u- T 

Colour: The nodules vary; most arc a violaceous colour, some are yellowim white, due 
to their more deep-seated position, with a superimposed covering of skin. On palpation 
these nodules slip under the finger, but of course arc attached to the skin. On pressure 
the colour fades leaving a iran,sluccnt appearance. One on the right thumb has burst- 
and is protected by a gauze covering. 

Subsequent investigations in England: — 

Urine: Clear, albumin negative, sugar negative. No deposit present. Sterile on culture. 
E.N.T. Specialist’s report (h) : 2,3.44. 

No.se: Nodular, mottletl pink and red appearance of all visible na.'al mucosa in both 
nasal fossa:; bleeds easily on being touched". Some crusting on right (concave) side of 
septum. 

Pharynx appears normal. Nasopharynx not well .seen. Nasal swab: B. leprae present 
in moderate number-s. Ophthalmologik’s report: Nothing abnormal seen. 

Sept. — Dekjiat. 2 
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th^cas'^ eyeb?ws.^'The scalp was r™her slmitolo 

d^appeLeTbirthra^trK'^l.lf^r 

navoid form, a variant from ichthyosis ^ ** permanent. I rather thought of it as a 

I.U. per 100 C.C., and "tlm ascorWc\ckrO-^6 m c-irotenc 131 

side treatment by large doses te tr \() nnn~ • ^V°' 6ie A and C are on the low 

had no effect on\he condition.— C. H. \v!'(27.9%"’°“'’' 

Lichen Plano-Pilaris.— Hugh W. Goudon, M.C., AI.B. 

secInd%o‘lman\aml\^sm^^^ observation on 18.11.43 with thickening of his left 

which was nceitive anH rh nght thumb. A scraping was made for tinea 

month kter 1 rennr^^d . The l«ions cleared up. One 

This is still nre^f'nr rl-iob 1 penis which was a definite lichen planus, 

of the scaln^whirh much better. One month ago he reported intense irritation 

Seccmly |,c‘'r.;pom ,h“ ,h"Sr"a°r" tZtJ't’ ““ P'"”-?""'*- 

th^e°h(-inl^m!r^*^*°r 1^ paticnt to-day very little remains of the lesions of the nails, 
Thp I f present at the base of the right thumb nail, 

nf p anus lesion-s of the penis have now cleared up, whether as a result 

ttijcctions of bismuth or not, it is impossible to say. 

lesions of the scalp are certainly not typical of lichen plano-pilaris, being more 
m the nature of follicular plugging. i i > & 


Mycosis Fungoides.— H ugh W. Gohdon, M.C., M.B. 

Healthy man aged 56j he developed an eruption on his legs eighteen mondis ago in 
Uganda. This has spread till it covers practically his whole body a'nd is intensely irritat- 
ing. In consequence he has been invalided home witli a diagnosis of seborrhceic dermatitis. 

This patient was referred to me by Sir Philip Manson-B.ahr. 

On examination . — There is an indurated e.xfoliative dermatitis of the legs which is 
fairly confluent, but in some areas there is a suggestion of annular lesions which are 
slightly indurated. On the body there is to be seen a figurate parakeratotic eruption. 
His inguinal glands are enlarged and indurated, but there is no enlargement of the 
spleen and the blood-count is normal. 

A tentative diagnosis of mycosis fungoides was made. 

A section taken from an indurated area of the leg was shown. 

Dr. W. Freudenthal : A biopsy from an eczematoid area on the leg shows throughout 
the section in the upper part of the cutis a dense infiltrate consisting mainly of mesoblastic 
elements amongst which are cells with pyknotic nuclei. The epidermal changes are 
small and obviously secondary. The biopsy confirms the diagnosis mycosis fungoides. 


Glomus Tumour (Forearm). — Geoffrey Duckworth, M.R.C.P. 

The patient is a taxidriver, aged 65. For five yrars he had complained of an exauciat- 
ingly painful nodule on the radial border of the right forearm. It was about 1 in. below 
the mid-point from the elbow to the wrist, and was approximately >4 “i- hi diameter. 
It was slightly raised and pinkish in colour. It was exceedingly painful when touched. 
Tliere was no history of local injury. The lesion was excised. 

The diagnosis with a query was glomus tumour, and the histo-pathological report (Dr. 
Muende) states: , • . , 

“Typical section of a glomus tumour, showing the characteristic, closely packed, myo- 
epithelial cells, arising from the walls of small vessels, and an overgrowth of blood sinuses.” 

* (The section was available under the microscope.) 


Nodular Leprosy. — M ajor Lancelot Wills, R.A.M.C. 

T /Ttrlr H aged 29 married with one child, is a regular soldier who has seen service 
•n Homr Ron" Gibraltar and North Africa. 

—November 1941: Treated three weeks m E.M.S. Hospital. The patient’s 
History. illness is “I felt dizzy, h.ad a high temperature 104° and was very ill. 

statement o i^„.ed about six days. There were four red soots raised above the skin, 

soft to touch and | , uo^on back They all disappeared in three weeks. I think 
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tuberculous.on section, and as gold injection had proved so 

effect of a small dose of N.A.B. 0-3 g. was given intravenously on ^ f 

hours later she complained of severe headache, then acute pain in the . 

by dyspnoea and pains in the arms. Next dav there was a 

swelling of the wrists and ankles, together with the appearance 

on the forehead, neck and pads of the finger-.tips. A similar type ^ 

on the tongue and later became a painful ulcer. There was 

99-100° F., and marked mental depression. After this reaction, which g ^ 

unique example of a non-specific allergy, no further injections '' S convalescent 

later the patient was transferred to the countrv, where she ^Vsi^mornhs 

home on a salt-free diet and occasional ultra-violet light curses for ' 

She returned to the hospital this afternoon to report progress, and all her svmptom , 

including the intractable leg ulcer, are now rn abeyance. 

Dr. W. Freudenthal : Dr. Sempn's biopsy of ^ ^in lesion, showed a ^l^rje 
sarcoid and tuberculoid tissue in which granules were present, in 

acid-fast bacilli were found. In addition to that. | Acid-fast granules alone, 

connexion with these I should like to add a I'lj ^with caution, as normally 

when found in skin sections, should j ’^fPnot suffic\ently known, and even 

sweat glands contain acid-fast granules. This I® ‘ the granular form of tubercle 

experienced bacteriologists have mistaken these granules I t g 
or leprosy bacilli. 


[May 18, 19-14] 

Necrobiosis Lipoidica (Without Diabetes). — H. C. Se.\ion, M.D. 

The patient, a bachelor of 35. enjoys excellent health, and there 
in his history. A brother suffers from psoriasis, a fact which 

theories of its pathogenesis from a disturbed hepatic fu^nction, is J , without sub- 

The lesions which^re present oyer the tibix of both kgs 
jective symptoms about three and a half years ago. They ha\ > P _ 

now consist of smooth, waxy or translucent , flirected down- 

these have coalesced to form a spearhead-shaped lesion with P j, , . a 

wards. It involves quite a third o.f the total surface of the X 

dilated venules add to the bizarre appearances of this vert character - p 

About three years ago he presented himself at Guy s and was 
who made the original diagnosis. I sent him to the Path. Dept., oy ^ _ blood 

where certain investigations showed that he was not in any sense ■ i 3 

cholesterol was normll. The blood uric add was 8 mg. 

4 mg. per 100 c.c. which is regarded as normal. Could this ha\ P o S 

The treatment so far is a mere placebo, although Dr. Klaber informs me th« the 
patients may respond remarkably well to the ordinary treatment or '. nrimnal 

1933 all cases showing this disease had been regarded as diabetic. r. t. 

seaions are under the microscope, but were not stained for a 
Freudenthal is going to show the Section some examples of fat staining. 

This case is a strfking example of so-called necrobiosis lipoidica diabetica, but it ^ 
think, the third example shown in this Section in no la e e rnnrnmitanr 

interesting commentary on the original assumption that diabetes is an essen 

_ Dr. Freudenthal demonstrated on the screen typical sections of a case of necrobiosis 
lipoidica. . , . , 

Dr. H. W. Allen : Is necrobiosis almost always /ssociated with so^ central jiecr^osis of 

the lesions? This case is absolutely dissimilar .rom 9^ \ ? “proe Pow Soc Med 
the Section in December 1933 by Dr. IClaber (see coloured plate, Proc. Koy. Soc. Med., 

1933, 27, 714). 

Dr Rnhprt iviT.hpr • ^Iv raep was in a «6ns6, a classical one because it was associated 
with'diafaetes Si the oth^^ there" were cerUin unusu^ th.'othl^ easel 

hitherto been described and which were absent. I 

since reported. There v/ere doubly-refracting crystals (presumed choIesLeroIi in the 
centre of the lipoid nodule. Further, the lesions 

under control whereas in most of the other cases reported vatn duib-tes, its treatment 
not influenced the skin lesions at all. The present case, of course, jis one without 
diabetes and of these there are now a consideraole^ number on record. Iso ulceration 
is present in this case, though I do not think that^^this is an essenaal i.eature. It seems 
possible that these non-diabetic cases, like the one first shev/n here by Dr. Goldsmith, may 
be less liable to ulceration. The present case certainly resembles Goldsmitn s case more: 
closely than mine. 
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to give Alenol ^o/ • seiiinientation r-irt ("“tergren). 

iniraderinal%4£,,',"'”?"“"‘“'l.I t.vlec ., u^t r,'ILr“,h"„ ‘l'®*’ • “ "" "'°“S'>' >”«, 

nasal discharge one month ? ^tive become eviLnV ri''’ 

■I should like to 

KfiMiSTh"- “?■< 

A Wassermann ^ Prognosis is favourable. Tli** Kahn r ^ tlown to about 10 mm. (first 
wassermann reaction ivas not performed but 7hel i ' '?? °« t''° oecasLns. 

My thanks are due m r.- .- of syphilis. 

to the Army, for PFndssion m’ p^Lnt\Ss^clf i^th ^°"*tiltant Dermatologist . 

Dr WiUs • mL -n Section. ^ 

P““ ’"/•..S,"'’" •». „ ,. ,(. 

H"'" -« -* 

time^' Yt was?n ml and Gibraltar but he " 

reported sick He^^Vnlfa'S 

into St. oflU- HimYsTor'’Brit1sh"Leperr"^"^ ‘'t- Army perhaps you can get him 

Favus— H. J. Wallace, M.D. 

He 


;'r4™ed‘s?„t r >- «' 

4; ill?' ,!2. tes'™ “s 

musty smell on one ^,-casion. There .are etei.r The scalp had a distinct 

; of rhe A — :!-. , 


musty smell on *e sc^JTad VdS 

of conmcr skin Ldtaiht: -" none 

ct with mice. The sepsis readily subsides on treatmen^^luu is no history 


of eonf^r giaorous sJcm and nails are nor h ^ ramily, and none 

as as xijriksirax te‘s 

Papulonecmtic Tuberculide.-H. C. Se.mon. M.D. 

The patient, a hospital nurse aged 2'^ was first seen • 

v°irucose^^’*H “timitted with a deep ulcer on the riehf f' hospital in 

the h^ I h^ papulonecrotic lesions, together with old heafeH numerous^ active 

the back, thighs, legs, and buttocks. These had been nl ^-’'lar origin on 

appeared to have followed acute rheumatism, tonsillitis a year and 

1941 On admission to the wards we found she had a nel"^ Pancarditis in December 
No fungus on cutore of purulent discharge from the ulrS^l a '^^‘''"'uu.v and W.R. test, 
demonstrated. The histology was regarded as '‘simn^e ! n'* I’ucilii were 

occasion it was e.xamined, but a month later scraping, fVom °u ‘he first 

reponed as defimtely tuberculous in structure. The iflimo “leer Here 
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tuberculous.on section and as gold injection had proved so toxic it was decided to trv the 

boM? f '"if g- intravenously on March 3 and fortv-eight 

hours later she complained of severe headache, then acute pain in the chest accompanied 

if arms.' Next day there was a recurrence of the pain and 
nn "rists and ankles, together with the appearance of fresh necrotic lesions 

on the forehead, neck and pads of the finger-.tips. A similar type of lesion appeared 
QO innf' °"g“® and later became a painful ulcer. There was an associated pvrexia, 
yit-iuu b., and marked mental depression. After this reaction, which I regarded as a 
^ non-specific allergy, no further injections were given and a month 
r e patient was transferred to the country, where she remained in a convalescent 
me on a salt-free diet and occasional ultra-violet light courses for about six months, 
e returned to the hospital this afternoon to report progress, and all her symptoms, 
including the intractable leg ulcer, arc now m abeyancef . e > 

^^mon’s biopsy of a skin lesion showed a large amount of 
acid-fast which after careful search a ver>' small number of 

connexion w?th^ that, acid-fast granules were present. In 

when founH in I should li^e to add a word of warning. Acid-fast granules alone, 

sweat elanris^fnnfi? section, should always ' be interpreted with caution, as normally 
experienced ha'ctpHffn<ficJ'^'u^^^ granules. This fact is not sufficiently known, and even 
or leprosy baciuf'^*°^°^*^^ have mistaken these granules for the granular form of tubercle 


[May 18 , 19 - 14 ] 

Necrobiosis Lipoidica (Without Diabetes).— H. C. Se.mo.x, M.D. 

in^! of 35. enjoys e.xcellent health, and there is nothing significant 

theories nf Pc' \ suffers from psoriasis, a fact which in view of the modern 

ot us pamogenesis from a disturbed hepatic function, is worthy of note, 
iectivp which are present oyer the tibitc of both legs first appeared without sub- 
now consis^'°f™* ^ “S°- s'lowlv developed and 

these r translucent butter-tinted plaques. Over the left shin 

wards Tf • to form a spearhead-shaped lesion with the point directed down- 

dilated 'j j .tltltd. o.f the total surface of the front of the leg. A few 

condition ° bizarre appearances of this very characteristic example of the 

presented himself at Guy’s and was seen by Dr. Forman, 
where rerr^- ^ diagnosis. I sent him to the Path. Dept., Royal Northern Hospital, 

cholesternl ‘nvestigations showed that he was not in any sense' diabetic. The blood 
d mg ner inn* normal. The blood uric acid was 8 mg. instead of die usual I to 3 or 
on the case? regarded as normal. Could this have a pathogenic hearing 

»Tri 

so far is a mere placebo, although Dr. Klaber informs me that the 
1933 nil f '' '■PPnnn remarkably well to the ordinary treatment for diabetes. Uo to 

sections ®“°"''ng this disease had been regarded as diabetic. Dr. Forman’s original 

FreudeniViiU . *nc microscope, but were not stained for fat at the time. Dr. 

.'® going, to show the Section some examples of fat staining, 
think the'^th* ^ example of so-called necrobiosis lipoidica diabetica, but it is, I 

interesting c example shown in this Section in which no diabetes was present — an ■ 
Dr F ° ommentary on the original assumption that diabetes is an essential concomitant. 

“^omonstrated on the screen typical sections of a case of necrobiosis 

Ihe ^ThS 'ea^s almost always associated with some central necrosis of 

the Section in December dissimilar from one of the same disease shown at 

^933, 27, 714) cemOer 1933 by Dr. Klaber (see coloured plate, Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 

'y.ffh'd^ablte*s*^*On**th^?fwf^V''^J’ ^ sense, a classical one because it was associated 
Wherto been described and\Jh1^u' unusual features which had not 

cent® raported. There were absent. I believe from most of the other cases 

centre of the lipoid crystals (presumed cholesterol) in the 

under control, whereas^ffi “’e lesions involuted rapidly as the diabetes came 

influenced the reported with diabetes, its treatment 

aiabetes and of these tWo ^^sions at all. The present case, of course, js one without 
IS present in this catt u^t ^ considerable number on record. No ulceration 

possible that these non ^ essential feature. It stems 

Po less liable to ukttmion Th S^t shown here bv Dr. (Sildsmi h m?v 

P’Pse y than mine. Prasent case certainly resembles Goldsmith’s case 
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Blood sednnc, nation rate °t' 1 Av""*' i%-' 

W give Alepol 3% iiuramuscularlv twiccTt^ek r?th high it was thought better 
intraderinal preparation for fear of nrovokhifr n'\ ‘ '"‘"y intravenous or 

given commencin.^ with 0-" “if" '“k 'W I'^hneteen ’ ' ' 


during treatment. He"has”not"dev?l'*^” niidday. There was no pain in the nod 
obvious regression of the* notlules t ' ipsions, neither has there ba'n any 

an.-esthesia or Ztinut on ?n n ■ cyanotic, but no pntdtes of 

nasal discharjet^r^ 

possibly proenosis^ ^If'onp'r- Section as regards further treatment and 

hour) I thin! the pro-mosis irfafourablc**^' 

A Wasscrimnn ^ owmblc. The Kahn test was positive on two occasions.. 

A wasserinann reaction was not performed but there- is no history- of syphilis. 

to tlm Armv 'f^r^'ern” Bligadier R. hi. B. hlacKenna, A.M.S., Consultant Dermatologist 
to tne Army, for permission to present this case to the Section. 

caf.M’StoS'S Xl,?.”"""* ““ “ ■'i* “ 

bu^thf ?/ TOrely^odii?!®' ■’»”= ““ 

be?ore'^rep‘o?LTdS’'anrw^h^t°vvAr^ hoyv long this man was on service in the East 

sicjc ana what were the conditions as regards louse nr nihnr infestation 

Favus. — H. J. W.vLLACE, M.D. 

I-"'"'’ the past two vears. He 

has lived m Woking all his life Favus was suspected because of the cicatricial patdi 
on the vertex The dia^iosis was confirmed by the typical fungus appearance in some 
of the affected hairs. Typical scutula have not been seen. The scalp had a distinct 
musty smell on one occasion There are eight other members of the family, and none 
of these is affected. The glabrous skin and nails are not affected. There is no historv 
of contact with mice. The sepsis readily subsides on treatment with sulphadiiazole cream'. 

Dr. J. E. M. Wigley: Dr. Goldsmith showed two cases of favus hpr^ in riMnhoy lQ 4 -i 
who ha-d lived in Kernel Hempstead all their lives. Dr. Barber also shnwert nn?^n Msreh 
1942 who had always lived in Slough. showed one in March 


Papulonecrotic Tuberculide. — H. C. Semon, M.D. 

The patient, a hospital nurse aged 22, was first seen in die O P Dent R N Hosniral in 
October 1942 and admitted widi a deep ulcer on the right leg and numerous^ aaive 
veirucose and papulonecrotic lesions, together with old healed scars of similar ori< 4 in on 
the back, thighs, legs, and buttocks. These had been present for about a vear and 
appeared to have followed acute rheumatism, tonsillitis and pericarditis in Decemher 
1941. On admission to the wards we found she had a negative Mamourand WR test 
No fungus on culture of purulent discharge from the ulcer and no tubercle bacilli were 
demonstrated. The histology was regarded as “simple inflammatorv” on the first 
occasion it was examined, but a month later scrapings from the base of the ulcer were 
reported as definitely tuberculous in structure. The Mantoux test was therefore repeated 
and now gave a strongly positive reaction clinically resembling the papulonecrotic lesions 
on die back. On December -4, 1942, sanocrj'^sin ^'p/o g. was administered mtravcnouslv 
and on die next day the patient complained of aching of the knees, and fingers. Objec- 
tively there was a more or less general polyarthritis with some rise of temperature (99-100'’ 
F.) for several days. On December 28 I noted subungual ha;morrhages .and snialr purpuric 
nodules on the soles. By January 4 all these symptoms had subsided and there appeared to 
be some improvement of the tubercular lesions. A month Inter the tonsils were enucleated 
without anv reaction'. On Febriiarv- 22, 1943, I curetted the ulcer on the right leg, 
and packed it with B.I.P. gauze. The scrapings from the lesion were pronounced as 
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Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Hellier : In one case I saw in which gold injections were given, 
yie skin after exposure to light acted rather like a photographic plate. The patient 
devewped a purple colour. Fortunately in this^patient it was not persistent and cleared 
up. Possibly a somewhat similar action may occur in argyria. 

Dr. Robert Klaber : I have seen cases of ‘‘traumatic argyria” in a small factory which 
uses Sliver fulminate in preference to fulminate of mercury for the strip inside the 
Lnristmas crackers which produces the “bang”. However these cases have been less 
numerous than those affected by dermatitis. 


Lupus Erythematosus— E. H. Moleswortii, M.D,, F.R.A.C.P. (in absentia): 

f' ^ ® middle-aged woman, living at Leura, X'ew South Wales (elevation nearly 

J,000 ft.). Present condition has been developing for three years. Now practically the whole 
^the face and neck (except at back) are involved. The hands and forearms are not affected. 
Ihe active edges everywhere are red, prominent and almost verrucose. The follicles are 
prominent in the active areas, but absent altogether in the scarred patches, which are 
ead white. The condition extends down the front and sides of the neck, but the back 
0 the neck, where the skin is protected by the hair, is quite clear. The V area in the 
region of the manubrium sterni is involved. There does not seem to be any doubt that 
the condition is one of lupus erythematosus, but it is unusual in t\-pe. The patient’s 
ome was in the mountains, where the sun is very bright even in winter, and, in addition, 
the winter is very cold ivith frosts daily and snow frequently. Distribution suggests 
provocative action by sunlight. The hands are not affected because the patient was 
accustomed to wear gloves almost always when out in the open. No focus of infection 
or evidence of tuberculosis could be discovered, although Dr. A. Macintosh made a very 
extensive search for any such condition, and, apart from the lupus erythematosus, the 
patient seemed to be very healthy. (The Honorary Secretary read the case reports. 
Coloured photographs and a histological section were shown.) 

?• .Liowling,: I recall the case of an elderly woman who had bright red areas 
pitf,-* lupus erythematosus on the feet and hands as well as on the face and neck, 
hp rim" blanching effect, a daily dose of 1 c.c. The effect appeared to 

® condition settling down in about three weeks. I have found pituitrin 
of ncir"^ useful in other erythematous conditions, such as the acute exudative phase 
psoriasis, and in an acute violently red seborrhoeic eczema of the scalp and face. 

The President : Does the blanching occur at once? 

Dr. Dowling : Yes, very soon. 

znSr • Perhaps this will provide an explanation of the relief of pain in herpes 

easier with pituitnn. 

section confirms Dr. Molesworth’s diagnosis of lupus erythe- 


reearfi^?^ ^ have certainly seen pituitrin prove effective in rosacea. With- 
recomrnpna°a treatment for lupus erythematosus, the use of mapharside has been 

which thor America. I have only used it recently in one long-standing case, in 

of 0-04 CT to bismuth or gold injections. After a few injections', each 

S; there has been some definite improvement. 

selec'ted°f*nr •, Superficial erythematous lupus erythematosus is the type usually 

■ffve to sulnh sulphonamide. I believe these patients readilj' become sensi- 

severe i associated sulphonamide erythema is frequently more 

matosus nrTac lupus erythematosus areas, or a flare-up around the lupus erythe- 
erythematoiii ^ only cutaneous reaction. When this subsides, the lupus 

non-specific re^tlon"^'^^ improved. This sequence may be no more than a response to a 

ca^'^vhich*^ Ti frequent cutaneous reactions associated with fever. One 

superficial liimT= impressed me was that of a young woman with a relapse of 

wide with . ^D'thematosus. Some months previously she had been given sulphona- 
Ihe but she said that she felt ill while taking the drug. I took 

plained that ^ho ^ tablet, i.e. i g. only but within half an hour, she com- 

remained in fhit i became pale, her pulse was imperceptible, and she 

oedures. severely collapsed condition over night, in spite of resuscitation pro- 

lo re'spon^to^pnhi'^vJ-®*^ ‘ ^ lupus erythematosus came to me which had failed 

of rnoogrol intn i . ^”'1 other treatments. I gave her an intracutaneous injection 
'^as gi^en Unfnrf,, lateral frontal area close to the left orbit. Only 0-3 c.c. 

. Was a severe ^ small amount leaked into the subcutaneous tissue. There 

®ye-lids. This erythema and considerable oedema which extended to both 

Without scarrino “°"'u wAh sedative treatment and the lesion healed completely 

cutaneous inieefinns lesions were treated more accurately with intra- 

one is justified in vipw reaction but no healing. I do not consider 

view of this reaction, to give rnoogrol subcutaneously into the lesions 
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Dr. W. N. Goldsmith : The majority of cases published in recent years have been non- 
ulcerating. Referring to the original case of mine to which Dr. Klaber has alluded, I saw 
this case six years later and have been intending to publish it. She developed a number 
of nodules on the thigh which corresponded to Oppenheim's description of the primary 
lesion. The patient had a very striking family history of tuberculosis, and she herself 
had had erythema nodosum in the affected leg. While under observation on the second 
occasion, she was subjected to a Mantoux test which caused a focal reaction around all 
the lesions, so that at that time I felt rather strongly suspicious that tuberculosis must 
have something to do with the skin condition. Altogether one wonders whether the 
primary change is the necrobiosis or the cellular infiltrate. In granuloma annulare, 
where there is also a peculiar necrosis, one feels nevertheless that the condition :s 
primarily a granuloma and not primarily a necrosis. In another case of mine there was 
no tuberculosis, but there was severe vascular disease and diabetes; she had, among 
others, a lesion on the forearm, which is rare. Dr. Freudenthal excised a very recent 
and small nodule, only about 0-5 cm. broad, and this showed areas of cellular infiltrate, 
and hardly a trace of necrosis. 

The President : You mean areas of cellular infiltration? 

Dr. Goldsmith : Yes, cellular infiltration. The point is whether the cellular infiltration 
is a reaction to the necrobiosis -or is itself the first change. 

The President : What about the high blood uric acid? Did you come across any other 
case with that peculiarity? 

Dr. Scmon : No, this is my first case of necrobiosis, I have looked up the literature 
and have not found any reference to blood uric acid estimations in this connexion. 

Dr. Louis Forman : This patient had his fasting blood uric acid and cholesterol estimated 
in 1941 at Guy’s. In 1941 the uric acid was 4-2 milligrams per lOO c.c., i.e. at the top 
limit of normal, and the serum cholesterol was 168 milligrams per 100 c.c. Unfortunateiv 
the material could not be stained for fat because we could not fix the section in alconoi. 
and I think the biopsy took rather a long time to heal. 


Occupational Argyria. — ^J. E, M. Wicley, AI.B., and P. AI. De\'ille, ^I.D. 

Man aged 61. He has been in the silver trade most of his life, apparently in that pMt 
concerned with the manufacture of silver nitrate crystals. He began to develop tlie 
pigmentation about ten years ago. He is a henlthy-looking man. ■ There is a grey to 
black pigmentation extending over his forehead, the upper part of his face, on the 
backs of his hands, and forearms. The caruncles at the inner canthi of his eyes are 
quite black, and the conjunctiva: apparently stippled with black. On the upper V poruon 
of his chest are discrete greyish-black macular areas which are also present on the back. 
The patient told me that his hair occasionally goes bright yellow and seems to fall out, 
and at times his underwear is blackened. He very closely resembles the coloured lUhstw- 
tion published by Harker and Hunter (Harker, J. M., and Hunter, D., Bnt. J. Derm., 19^^- 
47 441), and I think he may be regarded as a very typical example of occupational 
argyria. It is hoped to investigate this case more fully. 


The President : Is argyria' subject to compensation on cosmetic grounds? 
n,. H r Spinon • In mv experience hitherto the point has not arisen, and I hope d 
.m n?t' it certaiAlv doe^ not conform with the legal definition of dermatitis, and it 
^oes nof interfere with thl man carrying on his work. Argyria (medicamentosa used 
u pnmTnnn at one time when silver nitrate was used for bladder washouts, m 

°me®ri?a iLe° ye^?s agoThe^rwar a good deal of trouble on this score from proprietary 
ireparations used for nasal catarrh, ^ 

pq— StiUians W W. and Lawless. T. K. (J. Amcr. vied. Ass., 1929, 92, 20), have clamied 
ufiessful bleaching of the pigment by local injections of a mixture of 1% pot. ferrocyanide 
vith 6% sodium thiosulphate. 

The President : This man is not so black as the illustration of Hunter’s case. 

T V'crmin • I am interested in the appearance of skin in argyria under dark- 
Dr. ■ jn the case I showed at the British Association of Dermatolq^ 

Meeting in June 1940, the patient had had a congenital fissured tongue \vith 
ind. Sypbi'jf hdd used silver nitrate paint for five years. Her sMn 

lemgn transitory p Sections demonstrated melanin in the epidermal cells 

Ind in 'cut^, ^but dark-ground illumination of slides stained by routine methods did not 
how refractUe granules. Chicago, 1941, '44, 588-599) repeating 

Hill and_ eood illustrations of skin sections of cases of argyria examined 

labermann s worx. s" it jg best to carry out this examination using sections 

inder' dark-ground ilium blue “With dark-ground illumination under low power, 

ightly stained "’**•{) white lines. Higher magnification reveals brilliantly refractile 

ilver shows yeiiow 

vhite granules . ^ ^ Harrison. G. A. (Brit. J. Derm.. 1924. 36, 

The President : There i^s a P|JJ9^Q7showing the location of the silver in the epidermis. 
.05), in ® pills were once a common remedy for epilepsy and 

,f“en gave rise to’ this condition. 
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In one case I saw in which gold injections were Eiven 
exposure to light acted rather like a photographic plate The patient 

UP in this -patient it was not persistent and cleared 

up. t'ossiDK a somewhat similar action may occur in argyria. 

™ srsf.'.'ii v‘‘,”rys "‘s Sr“,t?i‘4r'Sd:‘ia 


Lupus Erythematosus.— E. H. Moleswortii, M.D„ F.R.A.C.P. (in absentia): 

3 0^0fr^p;;cP 'vo'uan, Uving at Lcura, New South Wales (elevation nearlv 

of the fire nn r ■ developing for three years. Now practicallv the whole 

Thl tdfp / i«i'ol'ed. The hands and forearms are not affected, 

prominent fn eterv where are red, prominent and almost verrucose. The follicles are 
dend acme areas, but absent altogether in die scarred patches, which are 

of rhp i u ^ condition extends down the front and sides of the neck, but the back 

repinn protected by the hair, is quite clear. The V area in the 

the rnnri;.' ^ ^^nubrtum sterni is involved. There does not seem to be anv doubt that 
home of lupus erythematosus, but it is unusual in tvpe. The patient’s 

the winf#* ? naountauis, where die sun is very bright even in winter, and, in addition, 
nrnvnr-iftJ^ cold with frosts daily and snow frequentlv. Distribution suggests 

acciistfim a ^*'*^°*' f*)’ sonlight. The hands are not affected because the patient was 
or eviHpnr gloves almost always when out in the open. No focus of infection 

■ extensive ^ luoerculosis could be discovered, although Dr. A. Macintosh made a very 
patienf ®oarch for any such condition, and, apart from the luous erythematosus, the 
healthy. CThe Honorary Secretarv read the case reports, 
c-oioured photographs and a histological section were' shown.) ' 

of^ubmiu^' fhe case of an elderly woman who had bright red areas 

Pituitrin yfa-s ‘ ILe feet and hands as well as on the face and neck, 

be remarkaKio tir hs blanching effect, a daily dose of 1 c.c. The effect appeared to 
occasionallv tf.af,,? .‘^“'^dition settling down in about three weeks. I have found pituitrin 
of Psoriasis st, cmer erythematous conditions, such as the acute exudative phase 
. ana m an acute violently red seborrhceic eczema of the scalp and face. 

e President : Does the blanching occur at once? 

Dr- Dowling: Yes, very soon, 

zoster ^^hh^pUuitri^^^^^ provide an explanation of the relief of pain in herpes 

section confirms Dr. Molesworth’s diagnosis of lupus erythe- 

regard^to ^othS^tv^ i ^ have certainly seen pituitrin prove effective in rosacea. With- 
recommended in lupus erythematosus, the use of mapharside has been 

"'hich there was ^ have only used it recently in one long-standing case, in 

of 0-04 H there J^^Por^se to bismuth or gold injections. After a few injections', each 
Dr , . " definite improvement. 

zolected^for ^VPfrficial erythematous lupus erythematosus is the type usually 

‘Dve to sulphonamiHV=™“ ^ believe these patients readily become sensi- 

^overe around the associated sulphonamide erythema is frequently more 

niatosus areas mav areas, or a flare-up around the lupus erythe- 

orythematosus mav ha, ■ ® cutaneous reaction. When this subsides, the lupus 

non-specific reaction”^'"^ unproved. This sequence may be no more than a response to a 

case which^p'^Tti^mSrf®'^- frequent cutaneous reactions associated with fever. One 
^Perficial lupus IDat of a young woman with a relapse of 

[^de with some Some months previously she had been given sulphona- 

the precaution of IDat she felt ill while taking the drug. I took 

plained that she flit* m tablet, i.e. J g. only but within half an hour, she com- 

remained in this sevprii’, became pale, her pulse was imperceptible, and she 

cedures. -everelj collapsed condition over night, in spite of resuscitation pro- 

^“P“® erythematosus came to me which had failed 
M moogrol into one iSon^n treatments. I gave her an intracutaneous injection 

PS given. UnfortunatPiv lateral frontal area close to the left orbit. Only 0-3 c.c. 

e/e ifa J^eaction amount leaked into the subcutaneous tissue. There 

Wtwf- ^bis settled erythema and considerable oedema which extended to both 
CU anp‘ SubseZ?p.r‘^.^^‘^^*‘'^-® treatment and the lesion healed completely 

^Waneous injections of moQ?rwl ° Hi'' treated more accurately with intra- 

® ‘s justified in view thL v reaction but no healing. I do not consider 

w ot this reaction, to give moogrol subcutaneously into the lesions 
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Dr. A. M. H. Gray : Some years ago I tried the effect of sodium morrhuate in lupus 
erythematosus, with no results whatever. Years ago, when salvarsan first came in, it 
was looked upon as the best remedy for lupus erythematosus in the day^ before bismuth 
or gold was thought of. Then silver salvarsan was very popular for a time, but it was 
distinctly uncertain in its action. I should say that of the metallic salts gold is the 
best so far in its action. I shall be interested to hear of any e.vperience with sulphona- 
mide drugs. I am profoundly sceptical about the_ streptococcal origin of chronic lupus 
erythematosus, and I should not expect the compound to have any effect except possibly 
in some very acute cases. 

Dr. W. N. Goldsmith ; I should like to support entirely what Dr. Gray has said con- 
cerning the arsphenamines. I had an exceedingly severe case lately which was unusually 
ulcerated. The Wassermann reaction was negative. The patient had been treated with 
gold and bismuth without improvement, and he healed very rapidly with ordinary arsphe- 
namine. As regards the sulphonamides', my experience is small, but it has always made 
my cases worse. 

Dr. Robert Klabcr : I agree with the disappointment generally expressed concerning 
sulphonamide treatment of chronic cases, but I have had an acute disseminate case 
which responded dramatically two years ago. The erythrocyte sedimentation rate in this 
patient, which was nearly 100, has taken these two years to come gradually down to its 
present rate of about 30! The patient still has slight joint pains but the skin lesions are 
not active. 

The President : Was the patient treated with short courses? 

Dr. Klaber : She was treated, in the first instance, intensively, followed by a period 
of small doses. 

The President : My experience of the sulphonamides is very much the same as that 
of others who have spoken. A recent case in which there was extensive lupus erythp 
matosus on the face did seem to improve with sulphoriamides, but that is almost the only 
case I can remember that did so. Nearly all the others either did not improve or else became 
ill and had to give up the treatment. The curious thing about the treatment of lupus 
erythematosus is that different kinds of gold salts appear in some cases to make a freat 
difference. One patient, a doctor, had severe lupus erythematosus and various sorts o: 
gold had been tried. I suggested that a trial should be made with lopion, and this was 
astonishingly successful so that her lupus erythematosus very nearly disappeared alto- 
gether. I do not know whether it is the usual experience that one sort of gold is more 
effective than another. I think that gold given intramuscularly is more likely to cause 
dermatitis than when given intravenously. 
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Section of Comparative Medicine 

President — J.,T. Edwabds, M.R.C.V.S, 

[April 19, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON THE LIMITATIONS AND USES OF THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD IN MEDICINE 

IV. Neurology] and Psychiatry 

Dr. Ernest Jones [Psycho-analysis and Comparative Physiology) : Psycho-analysis is the 
department of psychology which offers the best prospect of effecting a liaison with biology, 
including physiology, since the main direction of its work lies in the unravelling of 
complex mental processes and in the tracing of their genesis to a small number of primi- 
tive impulses which man shares with other animals. The deep prejudice man has 
against recognizing his kinship with the animal world was only partly overcome by the 
acceptance of the theory of evolution. Actually a compromise was reached, it being 
grudgingly agreed that man’s body may have been derived from non-human origins 
provided that the same need not hold good for his mind. Here a claim was still asserted 
for a true uniqueness, and for an independent creation. The findings of psycho-analysis. 
If taken seriously, are making it increasingly difficult to sustain this belief, and are parrying 
the theory' of evolution through to its logical conclusion by treating both mind and body 
from a genetic point of view. 

We apply the Latin neutral and impersonal term “id” to that earliest and deepest 
Lyer of the mind that precedes any sense of individual self. The ego or self then slowly 
develops by the fusion of “ego nuclei” which are in connexion with various parts of the 
body, first the mouth and anus, later the hands, eyes, genital organs, and so on. 

In spite of this we are unfortunatelv still far from the desirable state of being able to 
define the primitive mental elements that would enable us to make a start on the obscure 
problems of mental heredity in the way open in the fields where physical genes can be 
term “instinct” however much it may be criticized, stands for some- 
thing real which is still in need ’of definition. Freud postulated two broad groups of 
immanent tendencies, one regressing towards simple states and ultimately towards the 
inorganic, i.e. death, and the other those striving to postpone this goal and even to renew 
Ide at Its starting point. Although a similar idea had been put forth previously by biolo- 
gists as ivell as by philosophers, we have not yet received an adequate criticism of it 
from those, sides. An allied conception of his is' that instincts are essentially conservative 
."^lore in that their aim is to reinstate as far as possible some earlier state of affairs 
Which has had to be abandoned throut'h external pressure or other change in the environ- 
ment. The periodic breeding migrations of salmon or eels furnish perhaps^ the most 
Obvious example of this, but Freud thinks that the same principle underlies all instinctual 
action. It was indeed this conclusion that led him to postulate the tendency to reversion 
o t e earliest state of all, namely lifelessness. ... . , . ., 

tV. "’^®,,Probably stimulated in this train of thought by his familiarity with a siimlar, 
“ough not identical, tendency that pervades all mental life and plays a very prominent 
part in psychopathological conditions; namelv, the tendency to “regress”, to revert to 
stages in ontogenetic, and possibly also phylogenetic, development. It is bkely 
tat tuture study of the exact nature of this mental tendency will enable it to be linked 
“P with similar ones in the ph\ siological field and perhaps throw more light on the 
phenomena of atavism. ‘ ^ 

Apart from theoretical considerations, however, psycho-analysis ran present man) cqn- 
•^te studies in the field of instinct that should be of significance to the comparative 

Med, 1 
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Dr. A. M. II. Gray: Some ye.ars ago I tried the effect of sodium niorrhuate in lupus 
erythematosus, with no results whatever. Years ago, when salvarsan first came in, it 
was looked upon as the best remedy for lupus erythematosus in the days before bismuth 
or gold was thought of. Then silver salvarsan was very popular for a time, but it was 
distinctly uncertain in its action. I should say that of the metallic salts gold is the 
best so far in its action. I shall be interested to hear of any experience with sulphona- 
nude drugs. I am profoundly sceptical about the, streptococcal origin of chronic lupus 
erythematosus, and I should not expect the compound to have any effect except possibly 
in some very' acute cases. 

Dr. W. N. Goldsmith : I should like to support entirely what Dr. Gray has said con- 
cerning the arsphenamines. I had an exceedingly severe case lately which was unusually 
ulcerated. Tije Wassermann reaction was negative. The patient had been trealed with 
gold and bismuth without improvement,_and he healed very' rapidly with ordinary' arsphe- 
namine. As regards the sulphonamides', my experience is small, but it has always made 
my cases worse. 

Dr. Robert Klabcr; I agree with the disappointment generally expressed concerning 
sulphonamide treatment of chronic cases, but I have had an acute disseminate oas® 
which responded dramatically two years ago. The erythrocyte sedimentation rate in this 
patient, which was nearly 100, has taken these two years to come gradually down to its 
present rate of about 30i The patient still has slight joint pains but the skin lesions are 
not active. 

The President : Was the patient treated with short courses? 

Dr. Klabcr : She was treated, in the first instance, intensively, followed by a period 
of small doses. 

The President : My e.xperience of the sulphonamides is very much the same as that 
of others who have spoken. A recent case in which there was extensive lupus erythe- 
matosus on the face did seem to improve with sulphonamides. but that is almost the only 
case I can remember that did so. Nearly all the others either did not improve or else became 
ill and had to give up the treatment. The curious thing about the treatment of mpus 
erythematosus is that different kinds of gold salts appear in some cases to make a greS) 
difference. One patient, a doctor, had severe lupus erythematosus and various sorts ot 
gold had been tried. I suggested that a trial should be made with lopion, and this was 
astonishingly successful so that her lupus erythematpsus very nearly disappeared alto- 
gether. I do not know whether it is the usual e.xperience that one sort of gold is more 
effective than another. I think that gold given intramuscularly is more likely to cause 
dermatitis than when given intravenously. 
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spinal roots and tracts within the cord. Of particular interest is tlie condition known as 
Wernicke's encephalopathy, which is now known to be due to a deficiency of this vitamin. 

(7) Tumours . — Spontaneous neoplasms of the C.N.S. in animals may be commoner than 
is supposed. Recently, in the U.S.A., the experimental introduction into the brains of 
mice of pellets containing methyl cholanthrene. :ind more recently benzpyrene, has 
induced the growth of various meningeal and glial tumours. 

(8) Therapeutic trials . — No account of animal experimentation would be complete with- 
out mentioning the trial of new therapeutic agents, including various antibacterial 
substances. Experiments on the brain with compounds such as the acridine antiseptics, 
sulphonamide and penicillin have been helpful in the treatment of wounds involving the 
brain and meninges. It should be obligatory that" any therapeutic agent, whether 
chemical or physical, should be submitted to such tests before being tried on the human 
body. 
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Dr. J. R. M. Innes {Veterinary Research Laboratories, Wihnslosu): The purpose of the 
comparative study of diseases is not' solely to shed light on human problems because 
animal studies have their intrinsic biological and utilitarian worth. A study of human 
diseases, can be used for elucidation of animal problems for the simple reason that the 
“ddamental principles of pathology were evolved originally by studies of human diseases 
* Tu as a basis for all veterinary work. 

K* 1 ® do real borderline between animal ancl human pathology' and such differences 
"luch do exist are more apparent than real. 

ihe medical worker begins with the advantage that there is more known about the 
human nen’ous system from all angle.s — anatomy, embryology, physiology’ and pathology 
^ihan the animal. An orderly system of classification of human nervous diseases has 
cen built up, the scope of which increases as more knowledge is gained of the central 
ner\ous system as a functional organ. In the case of chronic progressive and relapsing 
conditions years may pass between disease inception and death. In such chronic diseases 
lot which there are many where experimental transmission is not yet possible) the human 
neurologist may have to be content with studying the end stages of a burnt-out process. 
The initial lesion must then be deduced- or guessed at, and in the search for aetiological 
explanation any causal agent may have disappeared from the scene of damage. There 
3rc a number of human nervous diseases in which such a stage has been reached and it 
is here that animal studies might be most profitably used. ^ ^ i,* u u - 

On the animal side there is a contrast between the amount of investigation which has 
oeen done on the comparative anatomy, physiology and histology (using the monkey, 
cat, dog and rat as type animals) and that on the comparative pathology of the central 
nervous system. Veterinary research w'orkers have taken to a study of diseases oi the 
animal nervous system often by accident with perhaps one or two outstanding exceptions, 
the most notable of which is work on animal virus encephalitides, w'hich has contribute 
greatly to an understanding of encephalitis and the neurotropic viruses in man. 

Accurate clinical- diagnosis of .animal nervous diseases is difficult simply because the 
symptoms can only be objective in character. Wc do not yet possess data, which couia 
only accrue by detailed examinations of the nervous system of large numbers of difierent 
animals nor do we know as yet to what extent the obscurer nervous disorders ot 
man occur in animals. Sporadic nervous disorders have not been studied very much 
and there must be manv non-fatal diseases of animals with nervous manifestations during 
life which are missed and which must remain unexplained on a pathological basis. 
Systematic investigations of the state of the central nervous system in general animal 
disease have not been made. Modern ncuropathological technique is only beginning to 
be used in the veterinary field. . . . , . 

Much is known on the structure and course of the fibre tracts in certain animal species, 
fS- dog, cat, monkev and rat, although little in the cow, sheep and horse and only 
fragmentary data concerning the finer nature of pathological processes of animals as a 
whole. There have been no comparable systematic studies of the distribuuon of glial 
cells in animals comparable to Wei^ert’s work in the human. In studies of animal brains 
there has been a tendency to be misled by a too rigid view of normality. Many changes 
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physiologist. In the cpoclial struggle between the two principles of on the one hand 
massive tertility combincil with ;in enormous mortality in offspring (as, for instance, with 
fishes) and the opposite one of a lower mortality combined with greater parental cate 
and often an associated delay in individual development, the latter principle would have 
seemed to be winning the day were it not for the impressive recrudescence of unicellular 
organisms and their pathological attacks on larger creatures. It has long been recognized 
that the human species was the supreme example of this second principle, which indeed 
may now be in the course of being carried to a dangerous extreme through the inordinate 
postponement of reproduction lending to a critical infertility. 

In the mental field what is called the pleasure-pain principle — the search for pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain — is, if not all-embracing, of much more comprehensive scope 
than psychologists used to think. Freud has linked it with the Fcchner stability principle 
of maintaining ten.sion within certain definite limits and Wilbur* has recently correlated 
it with the more modern biological conception of “steady states”. Some years ago 
Ferenezi^ published a stimulating, though unequal, work in which he proposed to extend 
these conclusions from the mental field to the physical, and to found a new department 
of knowledge which he termed “Ilio-aiialysis". The point that concerns us here is 
whether the functioning of individual organs and cells is determined solely by criteria 
of biological advantage, as is generally' assumed, or whether this has to contend with 
physical tendencies comparable to the pleasure-pain ones of the mental field. Brun and 
other biologists have produced evidence, chiefly among insects, which strongly supports 
the latter suggestion by citing e.xtrcme cases where organic search for pleasurable sensa- 
tions has even overwhelmed other tendencies with most deleterious, or even fatal, results 
to the species concerned. It is a thought that, even on the practical plane, is well worthy 
of consideration by those whose work is concerned with animal life. 


Dr. Dorothy S. Russell (Summary) : Advances in the field of comparative neuropathology 
follow two lines; (a) Observation of naturally occurring diseases in animals and comparison 
with human disease, (b) Experimental attempts to reproduce in laboratory animals the 
diseases recognized in human subjects. 

The main branches in which studies have been made, and in which furtlier progress is 


desirabre are : — 

(1) Developmental abiwrnialilics.— The geneticist has a considerable contribution to 
make ip the study of congenital malformations (sec Gruneberg, 1944), and observations 
on such maldevelopments as familial cerebellar hypoplasia in Hereford calves (Innes, 
Russell and Wilsdon, 1940) may help to throw light on kindred affections in man. 

(2) Trauma . — Studies in dais branch have been mainly confined to experimental observa- 
doL on concussion, and the healing of wounds in various circumstances. 

(3) Dcseneralions.— The recent work of Weston Hurst (1942) on the demyehnations 

followin°- die experimental use of different poisons suggests a new means of investigating 
this nroblem At the same time the part played by copper in the attiology of swaybatf 
in lambs, and observations on nervous distemper in dogs (Hurst, 1943), necessitates the 
retention of a wide view in diis connexion. . ,, , , ■ 

f4i Virus diseases.— The histological reaction of the nervous system to known virus 
infredons constitutes a sep.iration between the.se inflammations and disseminate 
encephalomyelitis of a deniyelinating character. Recent work on anterior poliomyelitis 
fHnvre and Bodian 1942) has led to a revision of our theories concerning the port ot 
intTof the virus in human disease, and provides a striking instance of the dangers 
attSied to the drawing of close analogies between the results of animal experimentation 

The growth or industry entails an increasing toll of occupational 
disSsi In the elucidation of these the e.xpenmenral method finds an important place, 
diseases. provided bv an outbreak of poisoning by methvl mercui-v iodide m an 

E^st-End factory (Hunter, Bo'mford, and Russell, 1940), in which the victims showed gross 

nervous involvement. the nervous system have been less extensivelv studied 

(6) Vitamin ^ ’"Ce bod''- The 'results are .somewhat equivocal. Thus 

than in some other sy J* vitamin A deficiency and degeneration of nerve fibres, 
the precise relations ip central tracts, are still uncertain. Tlie primary effect 

both in peripheral ‘ . the bones. There is greater unanimity concerning 

according to Mellanby ( J. . . to peripheral neuritis, also degeneration of the 

vitamin B, deprivation of winch le.aas 1 i 

..e„t„,Problcmspr«cnwdbyFr.ud*s^-I>caU.In«inclTh=or>-'S A.n.U..Jin^ro. 101 .a.pp, 13* ^OO- 

‘.ft V°Such cin=r GenuaUheori., 1021. 
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spinal roots and tracts within the cord. Of particular interest is the condition known as 
Wernicke’s encephalopathy, which is now known to be due to a deficiencj’’ of this vitamin. 

(7) rnmonrs.— Spontaneous neoplasms of the C.N.S. in animals may be commoner than 
IS supposed. Recently, in the U.S.A., the experimental introduction into the brains of 
mice of pellets containing methyl cholantlirene. and more recently benzpyrene, has 
induced the growth of various meningeal and glial tumours. 

(S) Therapeutic trials . — No account of animal experimentation would be coninlete with- 
out mentioning the trial of new • therapeutic agents, including various antibacterial 
substances.^ Experiments on the brain with compounds such as the acridine antiseptics, 
sulphonamide and penicillin have been helpful in the treatment of wounds involving the 
brain and meninges. It should be obligatory that" any therapeutic agent, whether 
chemical or physical, should be submitted to such tests before being tried on the human 
body. 
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Dr. J. R. M. Innes (X^eteriiiary Research Laboratories, Wilmslow ) : The purpose of the 
comparative study of diseases is not solely to shed light on human problems because 
animal studies have their intrinsic biological and utilitarian worth. A study of human 
diseases, can be used for elucidation of animal problems for the simple reason that the 
fundamental principles of pathology were evolved originally by studies of human diseases 
and have since served as a basis for all veterinary work. 

There is no real borderline between animal and human pathology and such differences 
which do exist are more apparent than real. 

The medical worker begins with the advantage that there is more known about the 
human nervous system frorn all angle.s — anatomy, embryology, physiology and pathology 
— than the animal. An orderly system of classification of human nervous diseases has 
been built up, the scope of which increases as more knowledge is gained of the central 
nervous system as a functional organ. In the case of chronic progressive and relapsing 
conditions years may pass between disease inception and death. In such chronic diseases 
(of which there are many where experimental transmission is not yet possible) the human 
neurologist may have to be content with studying the end stages of a burnt-out process. 
The initial lesion must then be deduced- or giic.ssed at, and in the search for retiological 
explanation any causal agent may have disappeared from the scene of damage. There 
are a number of human nervous diseases in which such a stage has been reached and it 
is here that animal studies might be most profitably used. 

On the animal side there is a contrast between the amount of investigation which has 
been done on the comparative anatomy, physiology and histology (using the monkey, 
cat, dog and rat as type animals) and that on the comparative pathology of the central 
nervous system. Veterinary research workers have taken to a study of diseases of the 
animal nervous svstem often by accident with perhaps one or tivo outstanding exceptions, 
the most notable of which is work on animal virus encephalitides, which has contributed 
greatly to an understanding of encephalitis and the neurotropic viruses in man. 

Accurate clinical- diagnosis of animal nervous diseases is difficult simply because the 
symptoms can only be objective in character. We do not yet possess data, which could 
only accrue bv detailed e.xaminafions of the nervous system of large numbers of different 
animals nor do we know as yet to what extent the obscurer nervous disorders of 
man occur in animals. Sporadic nervous disorders have not been studied t cry mucli 
and there must be many non-fatal diseases of animals with nervous manifestations during 
life which are missed and which must remain unexplained on a pathological basis. 
Systematic investigations of the state of the central nervous system in general animal 
disease have not been made. ^lodern neuropatltological technique is only beginning to 
be used in die veterinary field. 

Much is known on the structure and course of the fibre tracts in certain animal species, 
e.g. dog, cat, monkey and rat, although little in the cow, sheep and horse and only 
fragmentary data concerning ihe finer nature of pathological processes of animals as a 
whole. There have been no comparable systematic studies of the distribution of glial 
cells in animals comparable to Weigert’s wort in the human. In studies of animal brains 
there has been a tendency to be misled bv a too rigid view of normality. Many changes 
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of swayback in lambs there had beep no pathological counterpart to any of this latter 
group in the lower animals apart from the isolated cases of Schilder’s disease observed 
in monkeys. This group, therefore, contained good e.'camples of diseases which, after hav- 
ing had a full weight of medical investigation thrown upon them without much result re- 
garding a;tiology, had reached a stage when the medical worker must remain content to 
study only static end stages. Experimentally a large number of substances have now 
been shown to be capable of causing demyclination. The most interesting results have 
been those of Hurst who used evanide and .sodium azide as a demyelination agent. Hurst 
showed a continuous series of lesions resulting from cyanide poisoning with cortical 
necrosis at one extreme and demyelination at the other. He stated that if we regard 
the white matter as possessing a poor capacity to recuperate from a number of relatively^ 
minor insults, which do not damage the grey matter, you may either get necrosis or 
demyelination according to their intensity. He drew attention to the similarity of the 
cyanide lesions in the e.xperimental monkey to the spontaneous equine leuco-encephahtis 
(cornstalk disease) occurring in America, believed to be due to a toxic factor in damaged 
fodder. 

The symptoms of swayback are mainly a spastic paralysis vary'ing in degree according 
to e.xtcnt of damage in the C.iM.S. while the lesion is essentially a bilateral cerebral 
demyelination with degeneration of the motor paths. Certain stages resemble the 
anatomic picture of Schilder’s disease in infants. The disease was shown to be somehow 
bound up with a deficiency of copper occurring in pregnant ■ewes but affecting only the 
myelin of the developing lamh. It was shown that the disease in lambs could be prevented 
by feeding Cu to the pregnant ewes. Whether or not further studies of this condition 
will help to elucidate the aetiology of the idiopathic human demyelination disorders remains 
to be seen. For the first time an association was shown between a physiological function 
of copper and myelin metabolism. Although we do not as yet understand the pamo- 
genesis of this disease in lambs and why the lack of copper causes myxlin degeneration. 
We should at least consider the possibility of trace elements being involved in the demyeUna- 
tion disorders of man. Several reports of conditions in human children have now 
appeared in the literature indicating that there may be a more exact human counterpim 
than the anatomical entity of Schilder’s disease itself. Cases have now been recorded 
by four different authors in young children in some of which the disease has been atit^ 
natal in origin and in which the pathological findings more closely resembled the lamb 
cases. The suggestion has been made that many more may have occurred and been 
described, but lie buried in the literature under titles that give no true indication of the 
nature of the process, e.g. the case of polyporenccphaly by Brocher. 

I have tried to indicate broadly but briefly what the scope of comparative neuropathology 
is but it differs little from that of comparative pathology at large except in so far as it is a 
highly specialized branch of medicine. Pathology itself deals with investigations of the 
nature of disease, and the final explanation of any disease process must embrace that 
type of disease in its totality as it is seen in man and animals. Pathology is no different 
from the other biological sciences in which comparative studies have been successfully 
used and it is wrong to regard parallel conditions in man and animals as entities occupy- 
ing watertight categories. Medicine as a whole cannot fail to profit if a broad view is 
taken. This is the plain teaching of comparative pathology free from theory and as 
envisaged by John Hunter, himself. 


Dr. W. S. Gordon : ft was with great interest that I listened to Dr. Dorothy Russell s 
remarks that in poliomyelitis the olfactory lobes may be free from infection and that the 
natural route of infection is possibly viti the alimentary' canal. 'This observation opens 
up a wide field of inquiry' because control of the disease^ depends largely' on a sound 
knowledge of the path of infection in the naturally- occurring disease. 

Eouping-ill is in many respects analogous to poliomy'elitis.r is an encephalomy'elitis 
of sheep characterized by cerebellar ataxia and disorder of brain and spinal cord functions 
lasting a few days in acute cases to weeks of lingering illness. In chronic infections 
paralysis of one or more limbs may result. In the early phase of the investigation of 
this disease we believed that the infection was from the outset and exclusively an infection 
of nerve tissues. We found later that the virus multiplied in the first instance elsewhere 
than in the nervous system, that the blood became infective during the febrile period 
which precedes symptoms of central nervous system involvement, that the tick Ixodes 


' GORDON, W. S. (1034) Proc. R. Soc. AUi., 27, 701. 
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brain have been described which might be decoid of anv 
i< 10 ogical significance; the appearances of vessel walls and significance of hvpersmia 
are o ten niisconstrucd; ariificia! alterations seem to be produced more easily. The te- 
action ot the brain to pathogenic causes in. man appears to be limited for we JiDcav that 
similar kvsions can be produced by different agencies although perhaps in different loca- 
tions. Ihe brains of animals cannot be c.xpcctcd to beliave in the .same way when exposed 
circunistaiices; comparative pathology, tlicreforc, must seek to discover why 
these differences e.Nisi. lliere arc many disease.s of the nervous system of man (eg. 
certain vascular disorders, aneurysms, the congenital and heredo-fainilial ataxias, the 
lipoidoses, amaurotic familial idiocy, the prc-senilc dementias, tuberose scietosisj which 
liavc so far not been described in animals, 

There is much 'to be gained by comparative studies of the nervous system in animals 
based on the many lesson.s already le.arnt in human neuro-anatomv, litstology and patho- 

iogy- - . . . 

1 he scope is wide in ail tlircctions and a few c.xamples of tvpes of conditions which have 
particularly interested' me .jii the past are given below. 

Embryology oiict rntdjortuations . — Studies of malformations are largely a question of .• 
embryology. The pioneer work and establishment of comparative cmbryolog}' by men 
such ns Klitllcr, Baer, His and Kbliikcr was of fundamental importance because until 
their work on the germ layers a proper understanding of organogenesis and histo- 
genesis was impo.ssible. Flecbsig and Langworthy indicated that myelin.ation was a 
refic.K of the onset and criterion of funaion of certain fibre systems, although tiw much 
reliance cannot be placed on myclination as such a criterion because of the variation in 
behaviour of some animats at birth which possess varying degrees of central myelinaiion 
(cf. kitten.s and lambs). The demyeliuation diseases are an important group, and before 
any real understanding is obtained of the anatomic lesion itself we require more facts 
about myelin formation, development, and relation ro function. Comparative 
of the behaviour of such conditions as sw.ayback in lambs might well be correlated w'ltn 
physiological and embryologicai work — Barcroft has shown the lamb embryo will dispha)' 
mass movement if touched on the nose with a glass rod as early as the thirty-sixth day. 
There is tlien a precocious development of the nervous system in lambs, a fact which ni 
itself would throw doubt on the view that myclination of tracts determines the onset ot 


function. 

At a recent meeting of this Section Griineberg in his paper on animal genetics men- 
tioned a large number of malformations in laboratory animals which were capable oj 
study on genetical grounds. Many of these in domestic animals are lethal or su,blefna‘ 
and seem to have some genetical background. As Griineberg has .said they are e.xperi- 
ments performed by n.ature and any insight into, sucli processes is of value for the under- 
standing of the working of the human body in he.alth and disease. 

piirmenlatioiis . — Conditions such as this are non-!ethal but thex- are biological pheno- 
mena, and wc must seek to understand why there is such a variation in tire occurrence 
and distribution in the various anim.-il species as compared with man. For e.vaniple, 
melanin pigmentation of the cells of the stibslantia nigra has been said to be specific for 
man although Scherer showed that it occurred in adult anthropoids. An explanation ot 
this pigmentation cannot be divorced from that of the problem of melanin in general 
and its relationship to pigmented tumour formation inside and outside the central 
nervous system. In some animals, cows and sheep, melanin pigmentation is found 
normally in the central nerv-ous system (mostly pm!) with a frequency and degree rarely 
found in man. Tire cau.se is unknown and it would seem th.at it is an abnormal increase 
of chroma tophores constantly present in the ovine and bovine meningc.s rather than as a 

^'^ThroccuKence'^nron pigmentation or siderosis is another peculiar pathological mani- 
'fesration which seems to varv from animal to animal. Hurst, for example, showed that 
iron in association with calcium is a frequent finding m the vessels of the globus palhdus 
f horses while otliers have recorded the same condition in a nucleus dentatis. Tins was 
^rrahle to the human condition, the deposits lying either in the media or adventitia 
cornpar. u no signs of generalized vascular disease nor was the 

or ootn, jn « responsible for death. Similar appearances have been seen in 

notfniralfS.as guinea-pigs, rabbits, ‘^ice. rats or dog-s; it might, 
monkeys but n „f advancing life in the higher animals alone, 

therefore, be a ph Broadlv speaking one can divide this group of disease.^ into 

■irus states, (2) a type associated with 
(i) a type ‘,y},ich appears to be more idiopathic, such as disseminated 

toxic^condmons^and^(3)^a^0Pe h unknown. Umd the idcnnf.c.anon 
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Dr W H. Andrews dealt with the effects of intoxications on the 

animals, and to the interesting differences in the ^ ^ g. the great 

bv closely related species of animals when affected by a paiticular g, L b 
difference benveen dogs and cats in their reaction to moiphme. varictv of 

He also dealt briefly with the effects on animals of snake venoms "^vous system in 

symptoms which might result from stimulation ‘Y ^ I-Ie mentioned 

varyW degrees of intensity and over very Ts^with thfl^^^ walls 

a tendency of affected equine and bovme animals f ® in a 

or trees, a tendency shown by these animals very vinfem vomitinc and retching 

number of forms of plaqt poisoning. The ^ °\Yntercst havin| regard to the 

in sheep affected by cobra venom was a symptom S ‘ clevel'oned in these animals. 

■“■S' “ 

.yrnfon.. 

were to be seen in certain forms of plant poisoning. dowlv and visible symptoms 

of this kind in which, the effects developed “^P^^YY Foi Sple iiVcases of poison- 
. were shown only after a considerable period of illness mieht^e noticeable as long 

ing by one species of Seiiecto, the first occasion on which the animal had 

as ninety-six days, _ and perhaps onger, after 1 1 intoxications the slow 


e labt w*. ^ ^ 

had any opportunity of ingesting the plant. In S^^Yce of d"cfinitc lesions in the 

development would obviously allow time for t 1 p miitht well exist, for he 

nervous system; no ^such lesions had beenjl“cribed f,ut they mi^n we^ 
did not think that in any of these conditions the ne y ^gmbers of this group, 

the full and specialized e^^tminatiou that was requir ^ instances this took the form 

however, there were well-marked lesions of the 1 ’ • cirrhosis. 

o( . 1,.,, and In “'1,,. 


f a fatty degeneration and in others Andrews briefly described 

As a particularly interesting example “t till g I ^ ^ common weed of 

an intoxication caused by the ingestion of and^piRS^ could apparently eat this 

low-lying, damp areas in Natal. Horses, sbeep, goa s g^^ development 

plant with impunity. The “PPff/n^fo, Jt least some days. No symptoms 

it seemed necessary for the plant to be might appear as long as six 

were seen until at least three weeks had ^ Jjcm The actual course of visible 

weeks after the last occasion on which the p. , £our days) to many weeks, and 

illness varied from about a week (exceptionally three or tour ay; 

the case mortality was usually very high. mdlv affected In the earlier stages 

In this condition the nervous systena phases, it generally showed signs 

the animal was very restless and later, during the consciousness 

of excitement and sometimes, after a “ea^ . onset of the final stage of coma, 
seemed not to be lost or greatly disturbecl to be delirium or even mania, 

but in very acute cases there were ’Mature of subacute cases, and m the 

Inco-ordination of movement was a well-marKea ^^d tongue, 

earliest stages it seemed often to affect part y mouth, although swallowing 

so that food and especially water, could no effected In connexion with the hmbs, 

of material placed in the mouth could sti 1 Pe uncertain, staggering gait, and 

an initial slight tendency to stumble P postures. Muscular contractions were a 

the assumption of abnormal and often g , commonly a mere fibrillation 

prominent feature of all acute cases. gradually or very rapidly the contractions 

or tremor, often very locaUzed, but ^bber Sra^.^m violent spasms, clonic or tonic, and 
became stronger and more diffuse, un active phases the reflex irritabihty was 

ultimately general convulsions. “ 5^5 to stimuli (pain, tactile, auditory) 

greatly increased; as the disease P^°S''^® repetition of stimulation, more diffuse, 
became more violent and, especial^ - were of particular interest. In the 

There were three features of ‘if* _ 5^ most cases of Matricaria intoxication, 

hrst place, no definite signs of ir.w1v developing cases, arising from the ingestion 

but in some cases, and particularly “ ^nin|aIs“showed a well-marked paresis or 

of relatively small ^"^ounts of the p a • animal ivas unable to extend 

paralysis of the extensors of the - ^ome cases, the carpal joint also. This 


paiaiNSia ui. l-itpr in some cases, j - ^ 

the metacarpophalangeal pint^^and ^ate^^, hindlimb, might be compared with the 


condition, which was never seen to ^ 

“wrist-drop” of chronic lead poisoning in ra rhythmic in a 'striking 

In the second place, the often quite irregular, but sometimes 

sS a%tlar%hvuhmY‘^rnT?he%henomenon was most frequently seen in connexion 
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rictnits \\n,s a \cctor of the virus and that the disease could be readUv prevented by the 
subcutaneous inoculation of susceptible sheep with a formalinized 10% saline suspension 
of infected brain and spintd cord tissues. This vaccine, although capable of blocking 
either the naturally occurring disease or a test dose of virus subcutaneoiislv, failed to 
ininiunizc the central nervous system against a dose of virus introduced intracranially. 

It is in a field such as this, the study of analogous diseases in man and animals, that 
the comparative method has considerable uses. At the present rime the medical im- 
munologist may believe that to produce immunity to poliomyelitis it is necessary- to 
immunize the central nervous system. Tliat would be true if the virus multiplies in 
nerve tissues only, hut if it has a preliminary phase of activity in tissues outside the 
nervous system then, as with louping-ill, the production of immunity might be simple. 
Similarly, in louping-ill the number of subclinical cases with blood infection are far in 
excess of frank cases with central nervous system involvement and consequently in the 
perpetuation and spread of this disease subclinical infections have a more important role 
than definite clinical cases. If the same, as is probable, is true in poliomyelitis it explains 
why such a large percentage of the adult human population has neutralizing antibody 
for the virus of poliomyelitis, and provides an explanation as to' how the virus bridges 
the gap between two widely separated outbreaks. Rivers observed that man is susceptible 
to louping-ill, and we have found virus-neutralizing antibody in the serum of ten 
laboratory workers who had been in intimate contact with the virus, and illness, some- 
times of a serious nature, had occurred in these individuals prior to tire serum examina- 
tions. More recently D. R. Wilson of Moredun Institute has isolated the virus from the 
blood of two laboratory' workers during an illness suspected to be due to louping-iU- 
In one of these the blood was inoculated both into mice intracerebrally and chick embryo 
medium and it was only by the latter method that the virus was recovered. It is also 
probable that natural cases of louping-ill occur in man since a serum sample, sent to us 
by Dr. J. Smith of Aberdeen from a sheep farmer suspected to have been affected by the 
disease, was found to contain antibody capable of neutralizing the virus.' 

During the investigation of louping-ill another and distinct tick-borne disease was 
discovered; this disease was named tick-borne fever. It is characterized by an incubanon 
period of about four days followed by a febrile reaction which lasts about ten days. The 
infective agent is a rickettsia-like organism which can be observed in the cytoplasm ot 
the granular leucocytes. It is not a fatal disease but it aggravates the harmful effects 
of a louping-ill infection and since, in nature, it is liable to occiu- concurrently with that 
disease a comparison was made of the type of infection that developed in a group ot 
sheep infested with ticks known to harbour the virus of louping-ill only and a group 
which were infested with fellow ticks and simultaneously infected with tick -borne fever. 
The evidence indicated that the virus of louping-ill «as more liable to gain access to 
the central nervous system when the combined infections were produced. 

Another disease of sheep of unknown aitioiogy named “scrapie” has been recognized 
in Northern Europe for the last 200 years. It is a neurosis, characterized by symptoms 
of intense and progressive pruritis, progressive astbenia and locomotor inco-ordmauon. 
The course which usually extends over several months, invariably terminates fatally- 
Loupins-ill prophylactic vaccine comprises a formalinized {0-35% of 40% formaldehydel 
emulsion of brain, spinal cord and spleen, obtained from sheep artificially infected witff 
louoin>''-ill Evidence has been obtained that several hundred sheep out of H.UUU 
inoculmed in 1935 with one batch of this vaccine became affected with scrapie in 193/ 
and 1938 while scrapie did not develop in 28,000 sheep inoculated with different batches 
nf vaccine produced in the same year. It has since been found that certain yearling 
sheen used in the preparation of the contaminated batch of vaccine were, at the time, 
actually affected with scrapie although they showed no clinical symptoms. As a result 
f th;= accident we now possess evidence, winch has since been confirmed, that; (a) the 
° fccr!ve a“ent is present in the brain, soinal cord and spleen; (fi) it can withstand 0-3o% 
*f formalin; (c) it can be transmitted by subcutaneous inoculation; (d) the incubative 
ncriod niav extend to at least two years. 

f i , found that the incubation period can be reduced to seven niantlis 

It has since ; Brownlee (1940) concluded that vacuolation of the nerve 

by intracerebra T,,H/or spinal cord is constantly present in scrapie. This has been 

cells of the ^ ‘ Pattison (1943) who further observed that the distribution 

confirmed by ‘ medulla oblongata is selective for certain groups of cells, notably 

«..ibul.r .ri taer.l ....cl.i, 

references 

BROWNLEE, (1943) J- "'"P- 

, HOLMAN, H. H.. ana i o , 
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animals nnH ^ intoxications on the nervous svstem of 

by do'elv ‘nteresung differences in the symptoms .which may be shown even 

dbferer ' hen^ ^ when affected by a particular drug; e.g. the great 

ddterence between dogs and cats in their reaction to morphine. 

svmntoms animals of snake venoms, and the variety of 

vary?n<» dp<rrppc^ might result from stimulation or depression of the nervous system in 
a tendenrv? nf ff intensity and over very localized or more diffuse areas. He mentioned 
or trees n re„ ? lected equine and liovine animals to push with the head against walls 
number’ nf fn slio"'n by these animals very commonly and more markedly in a 

in sheen poisoning. The occurrence of violent vomiting and retching 

fan tbit tb ■ ^ cobra venom was a symptom of great interest, having regard to the 
Sheen niechanism appeared to be very poorly developed in these animals, 

irritant poison"^^ " '’omit, even after the ingestion of large and fatal doses of an 

'vereTo 1°^ most interesting symptoms referable to the nervous system of animals 

of this t-'^ in certain forms of plant poisoning. There was a group of intoxications 

were shni'P which, the effects developed comparatively slowly and visible symptoms 

ine bv ® considerable period of latency. For example, in cases of poison- 

■ as ninePP^" Sdiiecio, the first symptoms of illness might be noticeable as long 

had inv “nys. and perhaps longer, after the last occasion on which the animal had 
devel ^ °PP°cmmty of ingesting the plant. In this group of intoxications the slow 
nervni w’ould obviously allow time for the appearance of definite lesio.ns in the 

did not lesions had been described but they might well exist, for he 

the full I'' “’'y these conditions the nervous system had been submitted to 

howpv ^P^i^miized examination that was required. In all members of this group, 
of a fTt ^ H well-marked lesions of tire liver; in some instances this took the form 

a ty degeneration and in others there were necrosis and cirrhosis, 
i* t^ particularly interesting example of this group Dr. Andrews briefly described 
low caused by the ingestion of Matricaria iiigelLv/olui, a common weed of 

Dlaiit^^P^h • areas in Natal. Horses, sheep, goats and pigs could apparently eat this 
It sp ^^P^ni^y- The intoxication appeared only in cattle and for its development 
omed necessary for the plant to be eaten for at least some days. No symptoms 
week three weeks had elapsed, and they might appear as long as six 

jM * alter the last occasion on which the plant was eaten. The actual course of visible 
mess varied from about a week (exceptionally three or four days) to many weeks, and 
the case mortality was usually very high. 

tb ^ condition the nervous system was profoundly affected. In the earlier stages 
^^e animal was very restless and later, during the active phases, it generally showed signs 
excitement and sometimes, after a heavy fall, of fear. In many cases consciousness 
ecmed not to be lost or greatly disturbed until the onset of the final stage of coma, 
a m very acute cases there were periods of what appeared to be delirium or even mania. 

neo-ordination of movement was a well-marked feature of subacute cases, and in the 
arliest stages it seemed often to affect particularly the control of the lips and tongue, 

0 that food and especially water, could not be taken into the mouth, although swallowing 
material placed in the mouth could still be effected. In connexion with the limbs, 
n imtial slight tendency to stumble developed into an uncertain, staggering gait, and 
e assumption of abnormal and often strange postures. Muscular contractions were a 
prominent feature of all acute cases. At first there was commonly a mere fibrillation 
or tremor, often very localized, but either gradually or very rapidly die contractions 
ccame stronger and more diffuse, until there were violent spasms, clonic or tonic, and 
u timately general convulsions. During the active phases the reflex irritability was 
bteatly increased; as the disease progressed, the responses to stimuli (jiain, tactile, auditory) 
nioro violent and, especially with repetition of stimulation, more diffuse. 

^ there were three features of this condition that were of particular interest. In the 
otst place, no definite signs of paralysis were seen in most cases of jMatricaria intoxication, 
ut in some cases, and particularly in slowly developing cases, arising from the ingestion 
relauvely small amounts of the plant, die animals showed a well-marked paresis or 
paralysis of the extensors of the forelimb. At first the animal was unable to extend 
^.^^nimipnphalangeal joint, and later, in some cases, the carpal joint also. Tliis 
pndition, which was never seen to affect the hindlimb, might be compared with the 
"l b ulii^nnic lead poisoning in man. 

the second place, the muscular contractions ivere often rhythmic in a ' striking 
gree. Clonic spasms affecting the limbs were often quite irregular, but sometimes 
owed a regular rhythm, and the phenomenon was most frequently seen in connexion 
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n^ovement, which often appeared 
In one case observed Iiv th extremely rapid but appeared to be very regular, 

flexion of the he-irl rh . animal showed an alternate e.xtension and 

heid This ninv^mr* ^ which produced ;i nodding or rocking motion of the 

minute d b *>«y evdes to the 

rammenreme, r “f ’‘‘'"‘"’K fifteen minutk At the 

thrniKrh t i •' i ■ ^ flout, the contractions were very strong and the head moved 

died mi*" ‘"■‘^’.*^ 1 ’' movemeni.s gradually decreased in amplitude until they 

reneu'n.r' V 1 V pt^tiods of quicsceiice between the bouts were of variable length, but 

^ ^ could be provoked by an\* form of tactile, painful or auditor)' stimula- 


•,t ' 1 ^ f^^titure of special interest was a tendency of the affected animals to push 
with tile head against some hnmovable object such as a wall or tree, lliis was shown 
at some stage in all or practically all cases, and it was so pronounced a feature of 
J lotncana unoxicatlon that the condition was known popularly as “pushing disease’’, 
although this pushing was sometimes seen in animals affected by cobra venom and it 
was commonly observed in cases of other conditions, including iiito.vications due to a 
number of plants other tlmn j\Ialiicaria. The action varied from a mere resting of the 
head on or against the rigid object to a very violent pu.shing, sometimes accompanied by 
stepping movements of tlie legs; it was sometimes so violent that, when the head slipped 
from or along the rigid object, the animal might turn a somersault on to the back. From 
observation it appeared that in the earlier stages or milder forms tlie pushing with the 
head might be a conscious,, purposive acr, from wiiicli tlie animal seemed to derive 
some satisfaction and from which it would immediately desist when approached. At a 
later stage, and in its more violent manifestations, it wa.s almost certainly not a conscious 
but a reflex act wliicli could be stinniiated or intensified by almost any form of sensory 
stimulus. Some of the evidence suggested that in this more violent form the animal 
was impelled, not so much to push against objects but rather to move forward in a more 
or less straight line, and tliat it would wander forward, sometimes for miles, until its 
further progress was checked by some rigid object in its path. There seemed to be some 
reason for thinking that tliis behaviour of the animal miglit represent a form of “stepping 
reflex’’ and tliat tliis, as well as the rliythniic movements previously mentioned, might 
result from stimulation of motor centres by a stream of nearly balanced, antagonistic 
impulses. 

Cases of Matricaria intoxication sliowed po.st mortem some hepatic degeneration, and 
it was perhaps of interest to compare some of the manifestations of this condition with 
the restlessness, muscular spasms and delirium that might be seen in man in cases of 
acute yellow atrophy. 


Dr. C. L. Oakley said that lie was surprised that Hurst had been so successful in recover- 
ing distemper virus from cases of encephalomyelitis in dogs; Perdrau and Pugli liad been 
completely unsuccessful, and so had he. As distemper l irus could be recovered readily 
from a form of cerebral distemper showing degeneration of nerve cells and neuronophagy, 
he suspected that more than one disease was involved, and that distemper merely 
activated another latent infection. 


[/«jie 21, 19-14] 

DISCUSSION ON THE LIAHTATIONS AND USES OF THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD IN MEDICINE 


V. Comparative Psychology and Animal Behaviour 

Dr. C. S. Myers {The covtparalive study of iitstincls) : Dr. Myers drew attention to die 
relative neglect of this study until recently, and to its great importance for the better 
understandiii'T of the evolution of instincts. He urged the need for observing instincts 
-irisin" or disappearing through mutations or under other conditions, e.g. tlie transitory 
of nhvlogenetically old instincts during ontogeny. He drew attention to the 
a?cnnrrive characters of instincts at different levels of animal life, especially to the degree 
' liirh in man inteliieence has usurped the functions of specihe inherited behaviour, 
-'i ^ ,1,,. s-ime time the instinctive nature of the general “determining direction" of 

wlule at rved and is clearlv recognizable. Finally, he mentioned the taxonomic 

behaviour P^j instinctive behaviour, hitherto virtually disregarded by systematists. 
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This he exemplified by Heinroth’s work on the distribution of two types of “scratching” 
in birds and by Lorenz’s work on the distribution of th^ “chin-lift” and “pursuit” responses 
among mallards, widgeons, gadwalls, &c. He also pointed out how two widely different 
organisms, such as termites and ants, may develop an elaborate, closely similar, social 
organization involving the development of closely similar instincts. 

(To be published in full in the British Journal of Psychology, 1945.) 


Dr. W. H. Thorpe {The types of animal learning and their relation to the problem of 
instinct ) : Dr. W. H. Thorpe classified animal learning into : Habituation, Associative 
Learning (Conditioning and Trial and Error), Latent Learning, Insight Learning and 
Imprinting, the first and last of which were particularly related to the problem of Instinct. 
Habituation was a process which ensured that the animal did not waste time and energy 
in continued response to a large variety of generalized mild shock and “warning” stimuli 
when these proved not to be followed by injurious results. By its means the anirnal 
learnt to ignore those mild stimuli which proved after all to be harmless or of no signifi- 
cance. Imprinting was a special type of learning, occurring primarily in animals which 
do not recognize their own species instinctively. By its means the young animal came 
to respond to those highly elaborate patterns of stimuli which were characteristic of its 
species. Imprinting thus resulted in the acquisition of the biologically “right” object 
of social reactions. Imprinting might thus act as a fine adjustment for certain comple.x 
instinctive responses or might entirely replace instinctive recognition of elaborate species 
patterns. 

(To he published in full in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London, 1944, 
under the title “Some Problems of Animal Learning”.) 


Professor D. B. Johnstone-Wallacei and Captain Keith Kennedy- {Grazing manngevimt 
practices and their relationship to the behaviour and grazing habits of cattle); The 
principal objectives of the investigation were to determine: (1) The grazing habits ot 
beef cattle during continuous periods of twenty-four hours when on pasture and receiving 
no supplementary' feed. (2) The amount of pasture herbage consumed in twenty-four 
hours on pastures at various stages of growth and grazing, (3) The chemical composition 
of the herbage consumed. (4) The influence of methods of grazing management upon 
the production and chemical and botanical composition of pasture herbage. 

Methods of Procedure 

Records were obtained of the behaviour of selected Aberdeen Angus and Hereford 
cows during continuous periods of twentv-four hours on excellent Kentucky blue-grass 
and wild white clover pastures of from three to seven acres. A map was made showing 
the path travelled by the cow and the time occupied iii various performances dunng the 
day and night. The position of the cow was recorded in relationship to numbered stages 
distributed throughout the field and time records were obtained with a stop watch. 

Determinations of the amount of herbage consumed were made by mowing strips 
■iO feet long and 25 inches wide. The machine was set to cut to within one-halt inch 
of the ground surface to simulate the observed grazing habits of the cattle under the 
conditions prevailing. From six to ten strips per acre were used to determine the amoun 
of herbage present per acre. The strips were mowed immediately before the cattle were 
turned into the field and strips parallel to these were mowed at intervals of one to tour 
days. The rate of growth of the herbage was measured by reclipping the original strips 
and by weekly mowings made on ungrazed plots of similar botanical composition in the 
adjoining field. ■ j a u 

The weight and moisture content of the manure deposited was determined and the 
area covered by droppings was measured. 


Results 

Grazing habits.~ln twenty-four hours the average time spent in grazing was seven 
hours and thirty-two minutes of which approximately 60% was during the day and 40% 
the night. It was estimated that only five hours were used in the actual g^uh^ing 
01 herbage because of the time spent in walking short distances and in selecting herbage 
to be grazed. The time spent in chewing the cud averaged seven hours. The time 


Professor of Agrostology, Cornell University. . • tt c 

New York Farmers’ Pasture Research Fellow, Cornell University, now Captain, U.S. Army. 
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at a very carlv stago'^l)Tthe°dkea*e ^^ovemem, Hhicli often appeared 

In one case bltserveti by t!ie sneaker appeared to be ven- regular, 

flexion of the head on the neck ulOrV' ’ an>n’|fl shoived an alternate extension and 
head. This movement was straneelv ‘* rocking motion of the 

minute, and it occurred in h'mih t., of about thirty cycles to the 
commencement of each bout thi> r fifteen minutes. At the 

through a wide arc but the’ nm ■ > strong and the head moved 

died awav T!ie neriods nf ‘ ' gmtliially decreased in amplitude until they 
renewed noddim" Ton IT L between the bout.s were of variable length, but 

tion “ prov oked by any form of tactile, painful or auditory stimuLv 

with the heLl'^oT-iInsr^ spcci.d interest was a tendency of the affected animals to push 
Tt some stait IT ■ object s.ich as a wall or tree, litis uas shovni 

Malricaritt intoviVirV nfl cases, and it was so pronounced a feature of 

althousdi thic n.ish'* ” ^ condition vyas known popularly as “pushing disease”, 

was cmnmnnlv r .1 sonictinuts seen in animals affected by cobra venom and it 

number of nlnTitc o'” other conditions, including intoxications due to a 

, 1 ‘ ots other than Matricana. The action varied from a mere resting of the 

.j ‘ ■ f against tlie rigni object to a very violent pushing, sometimes accompanied by 
fTnf 'be legs: It was sometimes so violent that, when the head slipped 

iu° ’’’S"' object, the animal might turn a somersault on to tlie back. From 

Observation it appeared that in the earlier stages or milder forms the pushing widi the 
eaa might be a conscious, purposive act, from which the animal seemed to derive 
some satisfaction and from which it wotdd immediately desist when approached. At a 
later stage, and in its more violent manifestations, it was almost certainly not a conscious 
but a reliex act which could be stinuilated or intensified by almost anv form of sensory 
stimulus. Some of the evidence suggested that in this niore violent 'form the animal 
was impelled, not so much to push ngaiiisc objects but rather to move forward in a more 
or less straight line, and that it would wander forward, sometimes for miles, until its 
further progress vvns checked by some rigid object in its patii. There seemed to be some 
reason for thinking that this behaviour of the animal might represent a form of “stepping 
reflex” and that this, as well as the rhythmic movements previouslv mentioned, might 
result from stimulation of motor centres by a stream of nearly balanced, antagonistic 
impulses. 

Cases of Alittricaria intoxication showed post mortem some hepatic degeneration, and 
it was perhaps of interest to compare some of the manifestations of this condition with 
the restlessness, muscular spasms and delirium that might be seen in man in cases of 
acute yellow atrophy. 


Dr. C. L. Oakley said that he was surprised that Hurst had been so successful in recover- 
ing distemper virus from cases of encephalomyelitis in dogs: Perdrau and Pu"h had been 
completely unsuccessful, and so had be. As distemper virus couM be recovered readily 
from a form of cerebral distemper showing degeneration of nerv'e ceiis and neuronophagv', 
he suspected that more than one disease was involved, and that distemper merely 
activated another latent infection. 


f/ioie 21, 1944 ] 

DISCUSSION ON THE LUVUTATIONS AND USES OF THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD IN MEDICINE 

V. Comparative Psychology and Animal Behaviour 

Dr. C. S. Myers (Tlie comparaliye study of instincts): Dr, Myers drew attention to the 
relative neglect of this study until recently, and to its great importance for the better 
understanding of the evolution of instincts. He urged the need for observing instincts 
arising or disappearing through mutations or under other conditions, e.g. the transitory 
appearance of phylogenetically old liistincts during ontogeny. He drew attention to the 
distinctive characters of instincts at different levels of animal life, especially to the degree 
to which in man intelligence lias usurped the functions of .specific inherited behaviour, 
while at the same time the instinctive mature of the genera! ‘•determining direction" of 
behaviour is preserved and is clearlv recognizable. Finally, he mentioned the ta.xonomic 
significance of similar instinctive behaviour, hitherto viruiaily disregarded bv svstematisis 
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distribution of two types of “scratching” 
amon- T the “chin-lift” and “pursuit” responses 

oSsms "’*''2'=°'?®’ gadwalls. cSic. He also pointed out how two widely different 

ore^ 7 ?t nn Tn' f • ‘titts. may develop an elaborate, closely similar, social 
ganization intolving the development of closely similar instincts. 

(To be published in full in the British Journal of Psychology, 1945.) 

iiis^Wtv' n' "^w iypes of animal learning and their relation to the problem of 

Learninf^ (rii r,- • ^^°tpe classified animal learning into: Habituation, Ass )ciative 

r. r Latent Learning. Insight Learning and 

Habituation last of which were particularly related to the problem of Instinct, 

in continoprl * * ^ Pt°cess which ensured that the animal did not waste time and enerw 
when thesp ^ large variety of generalized mild shock and “warning” stimuli 

learnt to -Ij followed by injurious results. By 'its means the animal 

cance Tnfnrinf' stimuli which proved after all to be harmless or of no signifi- 

do not ^ special type of learning, occurring primarily in animals which 

to resnnnd fn tif 2?” species instinctively. By its means the young animal came 
species' Tmnr' hjghly elaborate patterns of stimuli which were characteristic of its 
of social rpa?t;'p resulted in the acquisition of the biologically “right” object 

instinctive tuprinting might thus act as a fine adjustment for certain complex 

patterns ponses or might entirely replace instinctive recognition of elaborate species 

under in full in tne Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London, 1944, 

unaer the title Some Problems of Animal Learning”.) 


iractire^ T°f*®®f°j*®‘Wnllacei and Captain Keith Kennedy- (Grazing management 

orinciml eV,;.. relationship to the behaviour and grazing habits of cattle) ; The 

beef Carrie H of the investigation were to determine: (1) The grazing habits of 

no sunnierr. continuous periods of twenty-four hours when on pasture and receiving 
hours on ^ Lhe amount of pasture herbage consumed in twenty-four 

of the HerKo various stages of growth and grazing, (3) The chemical composition 

the urodiier'^^ consumed. (4) The influence of methods of grazing management upon 
P ion and chemical and botanical composition of pasture herbage. 

Methods of Procedure 

co\vs''dur* obtained of the behaviour of selected Aberdeen Angus and Hereford 

and wild"'h'''°"l'"'^°^* periods of twenty'-four hours on excellent Kentucky blue-grass 
the noru i!' clover pastures of from three to seven acres. A map was made showing 
me path travelled by the . - - . . . 

flaar ■' 


e cow and the time occupied in various performances during the 
distrihiif position of the cow was recorded in relationship to numbered stakes 

Determ’ . °“Shout the field and time records were obtained with a stop watch. 

■iO feet 1 amount of herbage consumed w’ere made by mowing strips 

of the rnches wide. The macliine was set to cut to within one-half inch 

conditiim”'*”'^ surface to simulate the observed grazing habits of the cattle under the 
of hetba ^ From six to ten strips per acre were used to determine the amount 

turned ’ '^Fe strips were mowed immediately before the cattle were 

days strips parallel to these were mowed at intervals of one to four 

and bv w ^ growth of the herbage was measured by reclipping the original strips 

adjoining^field made on ungrazed plots of similar botanical composition in the 

ar^rnr^^'®!^ V moisture content of the manure deposited was determined and the 
covered by droppings was measured. 


(Brazil! 


Results 


hours "anH t'venty-four hours the average time spent in grazing was seven 

durint' th * - minutes of which approximately 60% was during the day and 40% 

uf herba?^ mght. It was estimated that only five hours were used in the actual gathering 
to be er of the time spent in walking short distances and in selecting herbage 

fa ed. The time spent in chewing the cud averaged seven hours. TTic time 

*Xew Cornell University. 

ers Pasture Research Fdlow, Cornell University, now Captain, U.S. Army. 
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rl,; ^ l-'f niii^of whS^ 

■ ”'x:l~ SLT,;;"?*- “s “ 

'«i»« cSnioIri" ■'“, '“"'■•'S' oSi s "'iir™; "” .“.“ ■“ 

, A« ov„,s. rf'/Sso ■ " i,'-';'! "oporoorl avoidj, ‘"“S' '” ■‘» "cm.,. o( 

ttir^'nSir Sd?" '■™“ »' sc*.-. 

evicicnc;. P'^’-'^ds were 

When tlic pa-n / 

sumed bv beef cows^n*’'"” co«t-T'nii)g ’ i OOO lb X '’^''^■'’S^present per acre 

screen mLrb^i “"""'.'‘''•'■‘g'ng about 1.300 noiinTi:?; Tfte amount con- 

"Ser a fevJ dT"''’*’"'"^' *''‘^-''-^'Sht was found to be IJO lb. 

2"" "o.'ti^ P~«= P.T .™ M b.,. 

1.100 lb. green material contamin«”^m’m the amount of herbas^e per aae to 

® Th" ;r”“ ”';“r"'s ti “ari " 'w ~,'.d'’:;”/ib 

SflSlml',* '"4. '» ‘feSS 'SS''.™®'-’"”? ■'■“■' " "•■■” »PP.'»> 

WK.. by working overtime herbage consumed under 

co„4S by .5- mbS ' 

hS’ fT*-'"' was found t^teio- matter. The 

height of four to five indies, and the lignin content herbage at a 

/Vmmre mid un„e depos//ec/.~Duu/ was dZnjZ 

urine nine times daily. The total wei|ht of fresdi 

contained about 6/. lb. dry matter. ITc area coteied .'■'*’«tit -16 Ib. daily and 

ppro.xiraately eight square feet. No record was obtainpd esdmated to be 

^ water the cows drank. * ^ ''eight of urine deposited 

T/ie iiiflueiwe of grazing ihanagement practices on hnet , , 

nvestigation is still in progress with the obiect of detVrn ^^^’'bage . — nils pan of the 
management practices upon the yield and boinnical and chem”* mfluence of grazing 
ba^e of a Ketirucky blue-grass and wild white clover pasture « ” composition of die her- 
The data obtained in 19-10 show that die percennee nf ,.-i'i°'T-'^ period of several years, 
was ina-eased by frequent dose dippine^ and that^the ni'* white clover in the herbage 
from the ground surface w’henever the herb-aKe reachel ri one-half inch 
inches gave a greater yield of dry matter and protein of appro.vimately four 
si.\ inches to one-half inch, eight inches to one-half inrli ^1, ^ plots cut from 

inches to four inches, si.v- inches to two incherfour i"^ 

hay, and twice a year for hay. Similar results were obtain...i"° ‘■* 

matter but the protein figures are not vet available. yield of diy 

Dr. Arthur Walton, ScAooi of A^rietdture, Cambrid«e (r „ 
of the male) : An animal’s behavioia is, in verv lar<»e nie-isn "a ^e.xiwl behaviour 
structure. For example die .male behaves as jT male n^’ by anatomical 

genetically different from the female, nor because it is sev °l’l ^P^'"’?cily, hecause it is 
hormone, but principally because the male possesses "enital '"omated by the ni.-tle 
and sensitivity situated in a certain region of the bodvf Thi« ?/ speci/jc structure 

with which he mates. For example the cem'.x of the cow is of the female 

narrow and tortuous. Fluid in bulk cannot pass -through 

find entrance to the uterus by their own motility. This‘’deterniinM'th.nt"feSjT,?y^-^°^°''' 
most efficiently effected by the deposition of a small volume of highly concentrated semen 
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at the entrance to the cervix. In conformity with this the accessory glands of the bull 
are small and only a small volume of fluid is ejaculated. This smaU quantity can be 
deposited rapidly in the yagina by a single thrust of the bull’s penis which is pointed 
and penetrates easily into the yagina. The ejaculatory reflex is elicited by the sensa- 
tion of warmth to which the penis is particularly sensitive and ejaculation follows intro- 
mission almost immediately. With this rapid .completion of copulation is associated a 
correspondingly short preliminary sexual excitory courtship. 

Quite a different pattern of behaviour is seen in the boar. The uterine horns of the 
sow are long. There is little constriction at the cervix. Semen in considerable volume 
can pass through and be conveyed by peristaltic contractions from the vagina to the 
ends of the uterine horns. To fit these conditions the boar has a much more protracted 
preliminary courtship, intromission is slow, the penis is not particularly sensitive to 
warmth and the ejaculatory reflex is not elicited by warmth so much as bV the pressure 
0 the peristaltic waves of the vagina. A large volume of semen is ejaculated in a 
succession of pulsations, the accessory glands being well developed. The whole process 
or copulation may last from 15 to 30 minutes. This comparison with the bull will 
Illustrate how to a very large extent the pattern of sexual behaviour is correlated with 
anatomical structure. 

Se.xual reflexes are much more limited in number than one might at first suppose from 
tne complexity of the mating pattern, but this comple.xity is due not so much to the 
mber oi reflexes as to the extent to which the basic unconditioned reflexes are conditioned 
y environmental stimuli acting through the various sense organs. The basic reflexes 
are probably not more than about four; the mounting reflex, the erection reflex, the 
exploratory reflex or reflex of intromission and the ejaculatory reflex. The mounting 
r nex has an extremely low and non-specific threshold, it appears very early in life before 
P ^ y markedly sex specific. Appearance, smell and tactile sensations may, 

\e\er, become conditioning stimuli to the mounting reflex. The erection reflex 
ppears to depend upon mounting in the first instance and generally only succeeds it 
I ^ erection may become conditioned by various environmental associa- 

an eventually can be elicited independently of mounting and may even precede 
n jjoint of time. The intromission reflexes, by which the penis is guided by trial and 
nrpc"' ''agina, do not appear to depend upon very specific conditions; peripheral 

pi- ^ nmist or lubricated surface of contact and possibly warmth being sufficient to 
inf* 'P*^°™'ssion. The ejaculatory reflex is normally ebcited by the same stimuli as 
in **^ 1 ."**''****^’ ^'^'^''‘^“tioii, pressure and friction appear to play some part 

although they are of relatively greater imponance in some than in others. ‘ 
refle.x may also become conditioned to external stimuli. The whole 
P . ®®^bal behaviour of the male will be determined by the presentation of appro- 
° *1 conditioned and unconditioned in an appropriate sequence. 

conH'*^ a . ^^^cned recently of the extent to which the basic reflexes can be 

jjyi. '*‘°"cd by environmental stimuli as a result qf the experience gained of maintaining 
errv * collection of semen for artificial insemination. It is of great 

it that these males should retain se.xual potency and fertility. Yet 

som^^t ^?** ** ‘■‘^tnmon experience at many centres, that after a period of continuous use 
b“rnn show a gradual or even rapid decline in potency and fertility. The bull 

The ™ount, the ejaculatory reflex weak and the volume of semen small, 

lizin *P^’^™^^°zoa produced in a weak ejaculation may' have activity, longevity, and ferti- 
to th below normal. In many cases this change in behaviour may be traced 

hom jSt^hual building up of conditioned inhibitions associated with slight deviations 
tepeate technique of collection. The artificial vagina may have been used 

to”the t°ci cold, the angle at which it was held may have given pain 

of coll from correcting faults of technique and reducing the frequency 

whirVi ^ *°**c’ effort may have to be made to break the environmental associations 

The'w^^^"*'^ become conditioned inhibitors. 

'ni''hr |"°*^^ bulls has been of considerable value within the species but although it 
"' nscol ^ premature to compare the results with those met by the human 

bthaviou^'**^ psychiatrist in practice, there are many obvious parallels with human 

sterilitv'*^ ***^ work may shed some light on human problems of impotence and 


*'cld for‘i° -^^™™°°'^ papers that afternoon had opened a very promising 

■'t't only on farm animals. A thorough study of animal behaviour would 

'Jifiicuh' inK veterinarians in making diagnoses — for they had a mucli more 

J than the doctor, whose patient can tell him how, he feels and what he 
Coxip. Med. 2 
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\\ants but it also foiuicd a scientific basis for what we knew as animal manage- 
ment. A good stockman by keen observation knew what an animal wanted and saw 
that u got It: studies such ns Prof. Johnstone-Wallace had made showed promise of 
resolving this art or animal management, into a science and so enabling great progress 
to be made in animal health and productivity. He hoped that more studies would be 
made on these line.s, particularly in sheep which were dependent on grazing to an even 
greater extent than cattle. • r o o 


Dr. E. S. Stern said that in regard to Dr. C. S. Myers’s paper, the cuckoo laid her egg ■ 
in the type of nest in which she was reared, and presumably, if the egg was laid in the 
nest of another variety of bird, a change of habit would occur in the offspring to this 
latter variety. He thought the definition of “ Instinct”, which Pr. Mvers had modified 
from McDougall, was unsatisfactory, in that it postulated that the animals were able to feel 
about a particular matter, and it must be doubted whether we had any evidence of 
emotional respon.se in the lowest forms of animal life that still show’ instinctive behaviour. 

Referring to Dr. \V. H. Tiiorpe’s address. Dr. Stern said that "habituation” seemed to 
be only another aspect of fatigue, and '‘imprinting” was merely learning by rote. 

Prof. Johnstone-Wallace had illuminated many interesting problems on grazing, and he 
wished to draw attention to selective grazing, which was so much more a serious matter 
in the case of the horse. 

It was interesting to note that Dr. Arthur Walton was meeting problems in the bull 
which had their counterpart in man, where the psychiatrist had occasionally to advise an 
alteratiqn in method as married life progressed, in order to prevent the onset of parti.Tl 
impotence. 


Mr. M. R. A. Chance said that a major problem confronting those who study animal 
behaviour from the point of view of comparative psychology was how instinctive behaviour 
was related to learning processes. The understanding of instinctive behaviour was rele- 
vant not only to the studv of individual behaviour, because of the occurrence of rigid 
behaviour patterns during the mating seasons of animals and birds, and during migratoi^’ 
movements, but also because it might be a determining factor in the solution of certain 
species D M. S. Watson explained the emergence of many diiergent forms of reptiles 
from an original Plesiosaur stock, on the assumption that geneticallv divergent behaviour 
patterns provide an initial differentiation of function, upon which selection was able to 
develop correspondingly divergent forms. This demonstrated the reverse relationship 
between fmnfand fuL\ion to\hat now presented by Dr. A. Walton. Amongst higher 
mammals, learning takes an increasingly greater p,yt in deterniining the behaviour or 
individuals. Tlirough these studies, therefore, it might be possible to assess the degree 
to which learning processes influenced the survival of species. 
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Some Chapters in Cambridge Medical History. — IV. The Early 
Nineteenth Century from Pennington to Paget' 

By Sir Wai.ikh Lancdon-Bkown, M.D. 

It has hern unkindly and rallicr unfairly said of VV'illiain IMakr tliat lie had a foot 
in two ages and a place in neillier. 'I'liis description could he more accurately applied 
to Sir Isaac Pennington, whom VVilliain Pitt appointed Kegius Professor of Physic at' 
Cambridge on the death of Uussell Plumptre in 1793, and who occupied the Chair till his 
f u^ ' Ho was of the (iold-ltcatlcil cane school, hut was too late to enjoy its 

full splendours. On the other hand, he lived to see the hirth of a new and more scientific 
approach to medicine without actually participating in it. Indeed, he was the antithesis 
oI the holder of the Chair at the next turn of the century, for CHilford Alihutt had a 
loot in two ages and achieved a place in both. One thing they had in comtiion — a 
remarkable natural dignity. Indeed Pennington is now chielly remernhered hy the 
tinted engraving of him duly robed as a IJoctor ol Physic in Ackerman's History of the 
University of Cambridge as the most dignified exponent of that order. Yet his record 
was by no means without merit. He entered .St. (ohn's College in 1762 ;is a si/ar, when 
>0 be one resembled a public school fag, hut was pronioteil to a scholarship four years 
^ Wrangler and became a Fellow of his college, holding many college 
ollices, including that of Linacre Lecturer for fifty years in conjunction with hi.s other 
‘ippointments. He was also put in charge of the college observatory. Ltitering St. 
ueorges Hospital, he qualified in 177.3 and in the .same year was elected Profe.ssor of 
Ltiemiyry after a spirited public contest, as was then the custom. In 17fH he became 
liy.sician to Addenbrooke's Hospital, Ihit it i.s hy no means tertain that he ever gave 
forty-four years' tenure of two professorial chairs. 

In 1800 came a change in the University. After thirty years of litigation, rivalling 
jarndyce y. Jarndyce, Sir George Downing’s will founding the college named after him 
ogether with professorships of Law and Meilicine at last became operative. Unfortunately, 
it* available funds were exliaustetl hy legal expenses that 

le Lijllcge \v,'is always crippled for money until it sold some of its land to the University 
or the building of new laboratorie.s in 1896, which partially relieved the strain on it.s 
P“''iHIly, for the College buildings have never been com|ileted, anti in 
th'i Profe.ssorshio of Medicine had to be abolished for lack of funds, while 

I apparently may follow when its present holder vacates it. 'I’liis crippling 

as doubly unfortunate for the Statutes of the new College were drafted on modern, 
greatly improved lines, and it.s early failure was (pioted bv the reactionaries to point the 
liiT'. * reform was "dangerous if not fatal", ivith some elfect. Perhaps the greatest 
I’roD "h Downing was by the brilliant F. W. Maitland, who held the 

toil nearly twenty years, and wlio illuminated every topic he 

'lb - 1 ij Howning Profe.ssor of Medicine was Ihisick Harwood, who was 

and'd^. Y>f Anatomy and aftcrward.s knighted. Henry Ainslie, a .Senior Wrangler 

iiroii -V*-*' ^ nyajeian to St. 'fhomas's was a much stronger candidate, but Harwood's friends 

Cha'm ' 
had a 


Clla!^ election unexpectedly I Harwood did not shed much lustre on the 
li-.a . ’ •‘‘^‘•■rns to have been an unpleasant character. As a surgeon in India, he 


and considerable wealth in the palmy dtiys of the old East India Company, 

h'lt to Cambridge he proceeded to live extravagantly, his conversation, accord- 

su.ri., and licentious in the extreme”, while his ob.scene 

■ .sickened even his Kabelaisian friends. His relations with the Kegius, Pennington, 
imic.'ible, and they used to play pianoforte duets together. 'I'liey were also 


stories 

at first a 
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both leading figures in the Cambridge Volunteers, formed in the days ivhen Napoleonic 
invasion was feared 1 liere, they were associated with Lord Palmerston, and Henry 
I laityn, the Lvangdical missionary. How the saintiv Martyn reacted to Harwood’s 
convmational methods has not been revealed. A childish greeting between the Regius 
and Downing Professors took the form of “Good morning Sir B. U. Sick?” the reply 
being. Sir, I? Sik? I was never better in my life”. Ultimately Harwood quarrelled 
with Pennington and sent him a challenge, which was contemptuously declined. Tlie 
Trinity undergraduate who brought the cartel immediate]}' posted off to London to have 
the story published, for he saw the news value of a scandal between two learned professors. 
Another incident occurred when Alansel, Master of Trinity', unctuously remarked “I am 
:i prelate of the Church, Heaven knows how univorthy”. Hnnvood replied, as he fled 
from the room, “Heaven does know, and so do I”, Stevens says that Harwood ingeniously 
arranged for a presentation of plate to be made to liini, the subscription being limited 
to two guineas, and then himself sent anonymously a banknote for £50. In one respect 
he was economical, for it is reported that he frequently dined off the turbot dissected 
in the previous day’s demonstration. Decidedly not a pleasant person, and though we 
mu.st place to his credit his great interest in blood transfusion, as Winstaiiley says, “all 
that we know of Harwood suggests that he was a very third-rate scientist”. 

- It should be stated that the Downing Professor was e.vpected to deal with pharmacology 
and materia niedica, and one may suspect that the e.vample of Heberden stimulated Sir 
George’s trustees to insert this proviso in the Statutes, though until Latham held the 
Chair from 1872 to 1892, not much was done in this direction, nor were the duties energeti- 
cally performed. One of flarwood’s successors gave his Jectnres to a class of two in his 
breakfast room, and tliey often found the professor in bed. 

Harwood died in I8H, and left instructions that he should be buried in the chapel 
of the college that had adopted him. But that chapel is still unbuilt, and a slab of , 
stone between the Master's Lodge and the Hall marks the vault in which he lies, still 
waiting for, its erection. 

Pennington lived three years longer, but published no contributions to medicine, al- 
though he was the first Regius Professor of Physic to deliver the Harveian Oration at 
the College of Physicians. He died unmarried, and was a generous benefactor to his 
own college and to the University. 

In the year of Pennington’s death, 1S17, the dry bones began to stir appropriately 
enough, in the department of Anatomy with the .appointment of William Clark of 
Trinity who had been a pupil of Abernethy at Bart’s. On his travels in Italy he 
acquired some fine anatomical models in Bologna, to which he later added other collec- 
tions to form an anatomical museum. Shipley regards him as “one of the founders 
of the School of Biology at Cambridge”. There were three professors of the same name 
at that time. He, as an anatomist, was nicknamed '‘Bone*’ Clark to distinguish him 
from “Stone” Clark the mineralogist, and “Tone” Clarke, Professor of Music. Stone 
Clark’s lectures aroused general interest in science, and he had an audience of over 200. 
Bone Clark strenuously advocated the establishment of two chairs, one of human, the 
other of comparative anatomy, which was done in 1866. just after he resigned his Chair. 
After again an open contest Alfred Newton, of whom I shall speak later, was elected to 
the Chair of Comparative Anatomy, wiiile George Humphry became Professor of Human 


Meanwhile reform in the medical curriculum was being quietly carried out by 
Pennington’s successor, John. Havilaiid, to whom inadequate justice was done until the 
publication of Sir Humphry Rolleston’s history of the Cambrid.ge Medical School m 
193? Haviland obtained a' Fellowship at St. .John's College and received his medical 
education at Edinburgh and Bart’s: he was only 32 when appointed Regius. He «as 
Harveian Orator in the ye.ai- of Queen Victoria’s accession. The requirements for the 
destree'of M.B. had hitherto been ridiculously inadequate— the candidate had merely 
to reside for nine terms, retain his name on the books for five years, witne.ss two dissections 
tppo -1 single Act. This could not go on safely, for the College of Physicians «ere 
for°the right to confer degrees. “Ihe Medical School was held indeed m 
fipri rontemnt It is significant that the eighteenth century champion.s of the 

tt''- prdtv were generally content to give [it] no more than a passing mention" (Win- 
Unnersit} Rolleston justly said: “The Medical School of Cambridge owes 

Stanley), sir . c realised. For he was the first, beginning in 1819, to 

much more to ■_ lectures annually in pathology a.nd the practice of medicine . . . 

give regular courses of^oOkaure^^^^ 7 ^ 

and to ^ , *„_nre and iniluence, the Senate passed a Grace which recast the 

the result of his n pvvminations, thus laving the foundations of the present time, 
medical curncuUim ana c\.m 
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As he wrote little, and personal memories die comparatively young, Haviland’s name is 
seldom mentioned now, but if the progress of the Medical School since his time be a 
monument to his saving grace, he could hardly have wished for a greater.” 

Changes were occurring in other directions, which at first had an indirect but ultimately 
an important direct influence on the medical school. The full story has been told in 
the history of Trinity College by G. M. Trevelyan, the present Master. After' the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832, it was expected that nonconformists would be admitted to 
the universities, but tbe House of Lords thought otherwise. Connop Thirlwall, Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity, wrote a pamphlet advocating the admission of nonconformists, and 
also the abolition of compulsory Chapels, which, he said, were impious and unprofitable 
to the religious life. When told that the alternative was between compulsory religion 
and no religion at all, he. replied, “Tlie difference is too subtle for my grasp”. Christopher 
Wordsworth the younger brother and, in Trevelyan’s words, a surly edition of the poet, 
was Master of the College at the time. His extreme toryism w'as unpalatable to the 
majority of the Fellows, so when he dismissed Thirlwall from his Assistant Tutorship 
for daring to express such opinions, even those who differed from Thirlwall, hotly 
resented his action. Not that Thirlwall suffered long, for he soon became Bishop of St. 
DaWd’s where he proved himself; according to Coulton, the most learned Bishop on the 
Bench, with the single exception of Stubbs of Oxford, He certainly proved the most 
. enlightened. But Wordsworth deservedly found himself more than ever isolated in ‘the 
College and would have retired had he not convinced himself that as long as a WTiig 
government was in power, they would advise the Crown to appoint a Liberal, probably 
Adam Sedgwick the elder, who, as a scientist and an avowed reformer, was anathema 
to him. And so he clung to office until 1841 when a Conservative government came 
into office, whereupon, as Trevelyan phrases it, Wordsworth resigned with comic prompti- 
tude and Peel at once advised the Queen to appoint William Whewell, as he had hoped. 
But ^Vhewell proved more of a reformer than Wordsworth anticipated, and a more 
effective one than the blustering Adam Sedgwick. Whewell was not primarily a scientist, 
as may be judged by his wish that a century should pass before new discoveries in 
science be admitted into courses of academical instruction. It is not surprising that 
this shook Sir Robert Peel’s belief in Whewell as a reformer. This was the sort of 
thing which convinced Lord John Russell that the University could not be trusted to 
reform itself from within. Nevertheless, having read that part of Whewell’s Bridgewater 
Treatise which deals with “the unique properties of water ’, I am amazed at his brilliant 
and prophetic insight into scientific problems, which he had elaborated in his History 
0/ the Inductive Sciences before he became Master. So Wordsworth had been warned! 
Sidney Smith’s well-known epigram on Whewell that “science was his forte and omni- 
science his foible” carries an unfair imputation. It was he who induced the University 
against strong opposition to elect the Prince Consort as Chancellor because he knew 
him to be an educational reformer after his own heart, and also because he desired 
reforni to take place from within and not to be imposed from without. The Prince with 
the aid of Whewell and Dr. Phillpott, Master of St. Catherine’s, effected the introduction 
of the Natural Sciences Tripos in' 1848. This was a great step forward as an encourage- 
tnent to a more scientific preliminary training for medicine, and gradually increased 
the attractions of the Cambridge Medical School. Only gradually, because of the 
inadequate opportunities for practical work owing to very insufficient laboratories. Sur- 
prise has often been expressed at the long delay in establishing University laboratories, 
it is forgotten that until the Statutes of 1882 the University was poor although 
the Colleges were rich. For centuries pious benefactions had been made to the latter, 
hut seldom to the former. It was the close corporation of a man’s college which excited 
his loyalty and affection. I believe that Trinity had previously offered to tax itself 
'olun^rily in the interest of the University Chest if others would do the same, but 
a"d u ^ colleges were willing. Now each is compulsorily taxed according to its means 
na all teaching has become more centralized. Previously, some colleges ran their own 
/h^drerieS’ and even in my time, St. John’s, Caius, Sidney and Downing still had their 
chemical ones, although the Universitv laboratory was already in existence. The 
^ e in which I learned my chemistry has now been converted into much-needed baths, 
postponed on the ground that the term lasted only eight weeks! Edward 
nes'™°u fureic regarded even an occasional hot bath as “later Roman”. Cleanli- 

s might be next to Godliness, sed longo intervallol 

^oviland died in 1851, Macaulav hapnened to be at Windsor Castle, and the 
one of discussed the vacancy with him. The Prince was very doubtful tvhether 

for th n Beads of the profession could be induced to fill it. His doubts were justified 
c Lrown appointed Henry Hayles Bond who could not be so described. He had 
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tJiis countp' h^«eth“cope.^^ of the for in 

him that he tv.-,s “a man of sterling hueVrkv avell °f 

truly sincere, considerate and kindhearted” ‘ ^tt^'ertiseraent . . . 

Assessor to assist in the judging of theses for tln-%1 appoint an 

m my turn I personally fountf a m'eat 110 !^ “"“"Senient wirich 

and authority passed into the hands of f otherwise an active reformer, 

- his resignation in 1872: Pnget long before he succeeded Bond on 

';s dtoZAif,; ■;, "'“p' “'•!> »! -d g™», 

compared to another pair Willi-ini anrl Tni"' 'h ’ ‘"o brothers have been 

in c!.ch case the sur4on becamrrhe 1 respeedvely; - 

brothers remained close friends ThfiV f ^ unlike the Hunters, the Paget 

record of professional atniiimpiu is rich in inherited talent, a remarkable 

where ThacCrwL hk 4 onff" I character. After Charterhouse, 

there, holding niany college offices In 184^*^ ««ered Cams College and became a Fellow 
he initiated clinical J - u ’ c “ ‘he Regius Professorship of Haviland, 

United Kingdom bnV M.B., tire first to be held anywhere in the 

w^s L n^r^lTtn^" ""''‘■'"o ' his promotion as Regius, he 

his Ph^r^hn Ora on Rrr 7""" Physician to Addenbrooke’s for forty-five years.- In 
munoloev From , m-a ? .'he extension of vaccine therapy and im- 

mcrits wem to lS/4 he vvas President of the General Medical Council. His 

X President of rL'^T^r'f and being made K.C.B. He was 

on obscure nervous sir j r ^ literary output, however, was small, chiefly 

and other borrlprlmA' ” ? evidently recognized what we now call catalepsy 

and othet bordei lands of epilepsy as well as the Plummer- Vinson Syndrome. 

transhtp this iftcrnllv” \-V f involved a disputation and Paget was apt to 

thesis' savintr tint* 4 I hked to' explain this when asked to approve the title for a 
Silk is 'Z L, f ^ once been obliged to refuse the propoiition “That mother's 
milk IS the best for infants as he was incapable of bringing^ arguments against it. 

ramhrfrlnrori • -'"o '■*" important part he played in the 

Cambrid£,e of his generation. His influence in establishing the Natural Sae4es Tripos 

everthe^rirf f One of his greatest services was, Imw- 

evei, the rart he played ivith his brother James, in bringing Georee Humnhrv from 

Barts to Cambridge in 1842. Of the tremendous vitalizing force of Humpllry^ have 
spoken m a previous paper. Among otlter things. Hunmhrv agitated for a Chair of 
Physiology. But there were difficulties and delays. Once' again, as in Stephen Hales’ 
time. Trinity College came to the re.scue and established a Prelectorshio in Phvsiolosrv 
carrying a Fellowdiip with it. On Hu.xley's recommendation, Michael Foster was ^brought 
from Unn^ersi tv College to hold that office in 1870. Thus the modern history of die 
Medical School began and was earned to triumphant success bv the great trrumvirate 
of Paget, Hunyhrv and Poster. It was the psychological moment for this to be formed, 
for the ground had been prepared against many difficulties. Before briefly exnlainine 

"’''’a*'*' "'ho took^office^ beforf 

1870 but were still active in my own undergraduate days. They were striking personali- 
ties belonging to an age when untrammelled expression of peculiarities in a wav which 
ivould hardly be acceptable to-day was by no means rare. 

Alfred Newton was Professor of Zoology from 1866 jo 1907 and he was mainly interested 
m birds Dr. Lewis Shore told us he dutifully attended Newton’s lectures whL working 
for the first M.B., but as a whole term was devoted to one class of birds he didn’t benefit 
much. Shipley said that Neivton’s lectures ivere desnerately dry and very formal- at 
times he was the sole auditor. Not that that made any difference to the Professor' He 
steadily and relentlessly read on--“the majority of you now present know" or “most of 
my audience are well aware , which left Shipley m considerable doubt as to what narts 
of him were “the maiority” and which “the most”. Yet his informal talks were most 
helpful. 

Newton’s Sunday evenings in Magdalene were great institutions for all who cared 
about biological science. Me sac in an armchair just within the doors and invnriablv 
wore mittens. Sir Arthur Shipley’s description of those evenings in his deli-htful 
Cambridge Cameos exactly accords with my own recollections. “The roonf was 
plainly but comfortably furnished in the mode pf the Victorian period; the fire w-as 
very hot, the guests were seated in a large semicircle of chairs, something like Christy 
Minstrels of our boyish days . . . often there were awkward pauses but the Professor sat 
through them all, making spills out of old letters and smoking pipe after pipe. . 

These Sunday evenings were a little formal and a little dull; we ivere ail a little afraid 
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of the PrOi.es;or much mere afraid of ourselves. . . . And yet in suite of these obvious 
isadiiantages [they] saved Zoology as the science of livimr animals in Cambritige," I 
am grateful to Newton for giving me the opportunitv of meeting Alfr^l Russell \Val!ace 
at lunch, ".-is most of my audience are well aware". Wallace 'almost intuiti\clv Irit on 
me Idea ot Natural Selection at which Darwin had been working for twent'v vears. 

annn had been urged to publish an abstract of his work to prevent it being anticipaietl. 
rh nearly was, but the two men happened to find they hail formctl the same 

£«rv and so arranged to make^ their communication jointly to the Linnean Society, 
s IS a plying variant on the disputes about priority which sometimes deface scientific 
• eiature. Newton was one of the first zoologists of repute to accept the theory, and 
to meet and talk to Wallace in his rooms just thirtv-five years after 
thf hcntion of The Origin of Species. Although Newton was a ilie-hard in most 
h's juniors even when he was not interested in their ideas, for 
ance frank Bahour’s embryology and William Bateson’s Mendelism. 
e omer man is John Willis Clark, son of “Bone” Clark, the Professor of .-Vnatomy 
hr ri? '' whose fatlier attended George 111 in his mental illness in ISIO. Her 

fvT h 1 engaged on The Architectimil History of the Universitv of 

Wnr ^ incomplete form when he died in 1S75. So John 

resiilr^ ri nephew, undertook the laborious task of reyision and completion. 'Iho 

a ■ appeared in three monumental volumes with an ailditional one of plans, 
h i ^he colleges, and the work comprises much bcsiiles architecture. 

I * everv' lover of Cambridge who is fortunate enough to possess a copy, and 

aT ^ gratitude to both Willis and Clark. 

^^lIc Chair of Zoology was establislied and Idled by Newton, the 

Comparative Anatomy and Zcologv -was separated from that of Human 
rn Willis Clark was appointed Curator. He held that oHiee from 1866 

. , . he became Registrar till his death in 1910. Wc knew him as J. W, hut 

Univ^ he was simply J. For nearly sixty years he was a striking figure in ilio 

picturesque hair and beard, both worn rather long. Out of kiiul- 
th ^ he used to manage the Physiological Laboratory acco^uus and collect 

rnir '■Undergraduates firmly believed he did this to collect the odd shillings 

rnnc‘?i Sntneas as his commission. Tliough ]. W. had a peppery temper and a 
^ ®phle command of “language**, he \\as kindhearied and hospitable, though. 

naturally, not univepally popular 

communication is intended to fill the gap between the ground covered by my 
Fo° ^ ''uham Heberden and that on the rise of the Cambridge Mcilical School.' 
'eedt’'' serious deficiencies the early part of the nineteenth century was the 

tiniversity reform, and it is of some interest to inquire why so nuicli of the 
j stony ground, thus delaying the growth of the School. For there was a real 

need for which the complacency of the eighteenth century had 
cm n University was still in the thrall of the Elizabethan Statutes wliich 

not be changed in the smallest detail without the consent of the Crown altltough 
*5 impossible of fulfilment and some frankly ridiculous under more modern 

alwa'^^°vf rt when inconvenient they were ignored, though there ivas 

p .. j ^ danger of some precisian suddenly invoking them to suit his own purpose, 

1 ically, we know the disadvantage of the survival of obsolete laws, yet little is done 
dead wood. Is it surprising that the Universities were not (|uick to do 
.T,= . ,.*U' to put as fairly as 1 can, the case as the reactionaries saw it, while fimdti- 

disagreeing vvith them. 

I ‘"td Cambridge arose as religious hut hot monastic institutions. Indeed, tit 
theVv earlier colleges were founded largely to counter-balance the inllucnce of 

tlnr " i already firmly established tlicmselves there. Does not tliis suggest 

whirVi^^'^i*^ • ^ there was a dislike of foreign influences in Englisli religious life, ;i dislike 
closel in the Reformation? Nevcrthelc.ss, tlie inontistic model was fttirly 

y tollowed. Since until the time of the Tudors the clergy were tlie only people 
ptetensiqn of or desire for learning, it was natural that the Universities should 
tlirection^*^ T° 'tucrests, and the pious benef.actors of colleges wished to help in that 


bances "f Jt^e'h the ideal of an o.asis of learning and religion ;iniid all the distiir- 
Masre “tttside, was admirable. A self-contained community within college gates, a 
selves ,y"^P'^'t ^[‘t benevolent. Fellows set free from all other lies lo devote them- 
punik ° ‘t'ftning, Tutors teaching and living actually in the same ch.iinhers as (heir 
worsliim**- supervise every detail of their lives, all dining together in Hall ami 

pping together daily in the College chapel. Behind all this activitv the University 


W. H. Gaskcll and the Cambridge Medical Scliour’. Proc. li, Soc, Atrd., 


HW(1. 33, 1. 
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Tiiat a‘^ graduation, 

learning and religion all over the coiintrvside ' r-!i^ ' young men carrying sound 
human nature. “The high that nrovetl to , t- gates, however, cannot e.xclude 

exemplifietl. Bottled up like this n.rh. i hard" was 

incompatible and often c.xplost‘e‘mixtu e Vudcc \t"tL'f''^ ‘'‘^T "" 

insurgenc.e of the seventeenth ccnturv the.V 1'^ ’ ^ ^ ^ Renaissance and during the 
It -settled down more comnhcentiv'tl,-,. ' <nroad into this artificial world, but 
century. “Then thrcoiSce r ‘’"""g 'he eighteenth 

story for the niosT part irone ";o|-hl had become atropliied, .^. . The 

of te.stamentarv wishes ” fn th *^1' oaths, violated statutes and cvnical disregard 

insignificant because of tiwlrii insignificant, and the School was so 

century, Xu l^fie^c^lH t 

abuse only honoured by tiine was eradicateriwin^fnlevh 

up in the'Wa'diiion "onder if men who had grown 

that even as hte ns 1941 i V ^’cheved would shatter it. We must remember 

the nineteenth' cenrm-!^!ii ^ ^ students were destined for the Church. Right into 
and remain celih^ff‘ Th to take orders within a specified time 

need not' he nvr*rVvn‘ i f ^ prizes were reserved to the clerg}', and one 

the case there w-i' n coincidence that when this was’ no longer 

easily wS^cearded arn.,', time wiien ability to read and write Latin 

classical TOnos Ir!) i' i’ °f any educated man. Yet there was no 

must ola^ fh-fr tf ^ ^ criticized Christopher Wordsworth, I 

mu« place that refoim to his credit. Previously it was m.-iintained that the irreat prizes 

ly oratetd” stinmius thoS 

Sassic Iha^ hoi w.cT been the attitude towards 

L«inssics, wlint iiope \\ns there for nntund science? 

The dice were heavily loaded against reform by the attitude of most of the Heads of 
Houses. In those clay.s when a man by merit or intrigue becameTfaster .^Fa colleef 
he was a naan apart. He could marry, and enter into one of the most e.4lusi?e sets k 
existence. Socially the families belonging to the .Masters’ Lodges had little to do with 
he rest of dae Umversiy; even ITofessors were regarded as beiow^^he salt.' Academically, 
the effect of this attitude was di.sasirous. Tlaerefore. the reformers started with an anack 
on the Heads of Houses, and after a struggle a popularly elected Council of the Senate 
replaced the autocracy. Indeed. Lord John Russdl^ealized that tLe was a iS inten- 
tion to reform from within. Nei-ertheless. neither University could satisfy the externa! 
demands: Oxford being the more recalcitrant, received earlier severer l andl^r^by 
the Statutory Commission, m 1854, but only a year later Cambridge had her turn To'^dav 
m the retrospect, it would appear tliat even then some obvious erils were left unreformed'. 

The reconstitution of a Heresy Board smacked of the Middle Ages, religious te.sts ivere 
still imposed and celibacy of Fellows with .some exceptions enforced Not until }S8'> 
was this ban on mamage removed, and that vear sixty brides arrived in Cambridge, 
inaugurating a new social area. Nor has their introdu’etion had the disastrous effects 
Hnticipstccli 

The general effect of the 1855 Statutory Commission was to increase the authority of 
the University at the expense of the Colleges, a process continued in 1882 and nnied to 
its loirical conclusion in 1925 when Tre.asiirv CianfQ iv^vn . ’ ‘ , 


ought not to have been required. 

This brief resume of the gradual changes in the nineteenth ceiuurv will i hone serve 
to explain the slow' development of the Medical School prior to i'S/O Dr' Ar Id 
Chaplin has shown that from 1500 to 1876, the average number graduatin"- ii/medicrne 
was only four, and the numbers only increased slowly after this until the SO’s although 
the candid ites for the Natural Sciences Tripos became more numerous earlier' Yet*it 
remains a surprising fact to me that although the University has been in' existence for 
more than 700 years, its .Medical School as a really going coheern, is literally comprised 
within my own lifetime. 
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DISCUSSION ON LYMPHOID DISEASES OF UPPER RESPIRATORY 

TRACT 

tra^r ^ ^ Ilobb-Smith: There is a large amount of lymphoid tissue in the upper respiratory 
Ivmnhat'' ^ * a lympho-epithelial type; that is to say it has only efferent 

no hnc ^ if surface is covered by epithelium of a peculiar type, having 

zone ^^^'“rane, with the result that the two types of cell merge in the boundary 

cvtolriOTr^ff*^ this, the morphology of the lymphoid portions is in no way different 
and m d li ^"“*°mically from lymph nodes, being divisible into follicles, sinus 
throueh k f 'nriety of cell types of variable potencies. In connective tissues 

nnner” “ody, and this applies with equal force to the connective tissue of the 

their ^^^^P^tntory tract, .there are inconspicuous mesenchymal cells which have retained 
differen?°'^^°"'f Pftsncies in the adult organism and may, under suitable stimuli, 
lvmnhn''f^^ form any type of cell within their potency so that new formed areas of 

tissue f appear as the result of such stimuli. The disorders of the lymphoid 

bv lnr°t of the body must be divided into two categories: (a) those initiated 

abnnrrn limited to that region: (6) those in which there is a generalized 

tissu f h' lymphoid tissue throughout the body and, therefore, the lymphoid 

of vietv h ^ ®Pocial region undergoes a similar process. It mav be from a clinical point 

disord'” *b^^ K regional involvement is the presenting symptom of a generalized lymphoid 
In b its isolation from the point of view of nosography. 

tbe reTl category the change in the lymphoid tissue mav be reactive, that is to say 

jj ^ °r stimuli of which we have some knowledge, or idiopathic, in which we have 
niomh tio real knowledge of aetiology, though we may know much about the 

“genesis of the condition.’ 

nieani “ ’’^ticulosis” has become unduly popular as it sounds impressive e\en if its 

mornhof “mlcrstood. Reticulosis was coined some fourteen years ago as a generic 

and emh pathology to describe hyperplastic conditions of the reticular tissue, 

from a Icnk^rnias, Hodgkin’s disease and kindred idiopathic conditions, and, 

culosi point of view', the morphological changes occurring in the tissues in tuher- 

"ith oth"'^ typhoid fever; reticulosarcoma is its neoplastic counterpart. It is comparable 
strictly generic terms such as arthritis, neuritis', or catarrh though it is Used more 
"0 mo ™°tphological sense; to say that a patient has “a touch of reticulosis” means 
suitabR ti patient has lymphoid hyperplasia. On the other hand when 

disease” 't indicates the particular tvpe of hyperplasia, thus Hodgkin’s 

°r leuk”"^ fymphadenoma verum may be described 'as fibromy’elold medullary reticulosis, 
terms “myeloid or lymphoid medullary reticulosis”, but the commonly used 

“f Kood^ preferable as they are shoner and, provided they are used strictly on the basis 
ever, a pttthological criteria, just as acceptable to the systematist. How- 

beaciinec . ®tudy of pathological conditions formerly grouped under the two 

tton of j!'^yP'“til Hodgkin’s disease or pseudo-leukremia has made possible the recogni- 
Present "’ttb a definite natural history and morphology. As these have at 

bistolo<»"°| ^ names it is necessary to use morphological descriptive terms based on 
hand are cumbersome for the lack of a satisfactory short- 

'ympboid ^^..““'“ists use. Thus we mav have to say that a patient is suffering from 
tollicular reticulosis or Ivmpho-reticular medullary reticulosis but such 
SEnr.-LARY.s-G. 1 
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Human"naurre''‘-rhVV - ‘■ountmiclc. ' College "ares "h!f 

^ 

of r atrophied. .'. . The 


icit-indulgent age proved an 
Heiiaissance and during the 
into this artificial world, but 


' *-*4V, V.UH 

story for the most part is one of hr<,l.^.n''A':;;r^" ’’"r" atrophied. .■; . Tlie 

In the medical 

. 1 ... r. . . cvent.s moved m a vicious circle. The 


of testamentary wishes. 
Professor 


I rofessors were indolent because thrScl nol 


was so 


Now that it was seriouslv cIni!en^,'.Vr" '""'^anieyj. 

.> in the tradition, and believed t "3 nl 
resoited changes which they hone!d "as >'« capable of rev 

that even as late as IS-il hnlf slnatter it. We must remember 


men wiio had grown 


that even as ITo a^ .Lem^';:“ mnsr=S 

the nineteenth century all but a few Fclhm-- t*estined for the Church. Right into 
and remain celibate. Thus all the hir>i,e.* '* orders within a specified time 

need not be over-cynical to he .'truck t‘e®^''''id to the clergy, and one 

the case there was a sharn fall iii th,. ' i coincidence that when this was’ no longer 
The plight of cLSc^is s'lrnr nJ i^t ‘"‘'‘'’’"S tlm Church. ^ 

easily was regarded as part of the etrui'nmciw'of ability to rend and write Latin 

classical Tripos established until IS"’’’ As I . ^here was no 

nnist place that reform to his c^etliT-pr^doud; It wa Christopher ^\'ordsworth, I 
of Craicn scholarships and Chancellor’s medals' Jrr > ' 'I'c great prizes 

they only alfccted the most ambitious studenJ' If tin’s h TV 
Classics what hope was there for natural science? " ^ ^ 

Houses. In those days\vhen*^a man" bV merit or intii<>””V^^ 

he was a man apart. He could marry land enter inrn hecame Master of a college, 
existence. Socially the families belonging to the Ma-ters" i' e.velusive sets in 
the rest of the University; even Professors wer/. m..-.*- /'i ^'°^.?cs had little to do widi 

the effect of this attitude was disastrous. Therefwie the''lefo in ' 
on the Heads of Houses, and after a strimole a nonuHrlv i 

mplaced the autocracy. Indeed. Lord foh^Russdl realized dnu th"""^'* the Senate 
tioii to reform from within. Nevertheless neither T7niv,.r ^ 

demands; O.xford being the more recalcitrant, rccc-’vcd ear! external 

the Statutory Commission, in 1S54. but only a ve.ai latefcSn 

m the retrospect, it would appear that even then some obvious elfls « r h 

The reconstitution of a Heresy Board smacked of the MidX Vi unrefonned. 

still imposed and celibacy of Fellows with .some cxceotim^ 
was this ban on marri.age removed, and that vear .si.xn- bridTs^'”'^'^’^' n 

■’ Ld XI, 

The general effect of the 1855 Statutory Commission was ro 
the University at the expense of the Colleges, a process continued 

Its logical conclusion in 192j ivhen Treasury Giants were earned to 

the University. Teaching has now become .almost entirely ce‘ntrr"°V" ^"heges, but to 
Visors of studies in colleges, who have pratticahv killed nrJv-a. ^ ’ except for super- 

ought not to have been required. ' tintion which certainly 

This brief resume of the gradual changes in the nineteenth century irill , . 
to explain the slow development of the Medical School min. , Vo'r, ’ ^ 

Chaplin has shown that from 1500 to 1876, the avcr.age number i ^ ''^"Nd 

was only four, and the numbers only increased slowlv after rhi.- ,?'!■. ‘‘r' 'medicine 
the candidates for the Natural Sciences Tripos became more although 

remains a surprising fact to me that although the Universitv hn. Tet it 

more than 700 years, its Medical School as a reallv going coheern for 

witliin mv oivn lifetime. ' comprised 
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treatment is that appropriate to the causative factors, or tvhctlier it is part of a genera ize 
lymphoid hyperplasia, even where the nasopharyngeal symptom is the piimary mam es a 
tion; the treatment is then that of the general disease and a local eradication is no 
justification for assuming a cure. 

. V. E. Negus (Chronic h\bcrpl//sia of the pharynx, 5 cases)-. In 1901, Dr. A. Biov>n Kelly 
described a case of “Sclerotic Hvperplasia of the Pharynx and Nasopharynx ( n > 

April 6 . 1901). ' ■ ■ . r -T-u . ^ . 

The patient had nasal obstruction and suffered from choking fits. u'u a was 

enlarged, pale, fibrous, and firm; movable, firm prominent bands of greyish co our were 
present on either side of the posterior pharyngeal wall, passing up into the nasopharynx 
and down to the upper end of the oesophagus and overhanging the arytenoid re^ons. 
Sections from the uvula showed chronic hyperplasia of the interstitial tissues, wit no 
tendency towards degeneration and ivith no appearance of any specific micro-organi 
The condition was unchanged 14 years later. . . 

Sir Felix Semon described in 1902 “a case of obscure larclaceous-looking variable inW- 
tration of the uvula, soft palate and right arytenoid cartilage in a lady aged 30 . 
similar to Dr. Brown Kelly’s description (Proc. Laryug. Soc., Load., 1902-d, lo, 11). e 
patient had occasional difficulty in swallowing. Semon also referred to other cases f ance , 
February 25,' 1905); one showing involvement of the larynx, there being cederaatous 
infiltration of the arytenoids. i i r 

A report on sections by Profc.ssor Shattock referred to the intact and normal state o 
the investing epithelium, "the increase in size of the tissues being due to a diffuse forma- 
tion of finely fibrillar connective tissue, in the Central part of which there occurred snaall 
groups of fat cells. There were denser collections of cells bearing an obvious relation 
to the smaller blood-vessels, mainlv at the periphery of the section. The cells consis 
cf lymphocytes and intermingled plasma cells: no mast cells or eosinophils were prese 
in the section. There was a mesh of fine elastic fibrils pervading the connective tissue 
Some capillaries a short way beneath the epithelium were plugged as a result of en 
proliferation. No micro-organisms were demonstrated. 

There were none of the structural features of tuberculosis, syphilis or r * ' ipojnn 
nor of neiiro-fibroniatous pachyderma. A lymphangiomatous and lymphangiec 
was excluded. " • ■ i l r' 

‘"^e histological changes approach most nearly to those met with m tvperp as ic 
rhinitis in its later, or what has been called its secondary stage. in 

Dr. A. Logan Turner described similar cases in 1914, one rhe^date 

one the bands on the lateral wall of the pharynx disappeared ten yeai 
of first observation. Sections showed infiltration with small cells, mam ^ 1902-3 

A further case w'as reported by Sir James Dundas-Grant (Proc. haryn^. oc., ■< 

in 1940 1 saw a patient with Mr. Hope, the signs and symptoms 5 .;° s^nus 

mentioned above. Sections from our case were reported to show gi since that 

reticulosis or possibly sarcoidosis. Three other cases have been J , a^nearances' 

date and possibly a fourth, all similar as regards symptoms el^amination’, 

Case 4 has developed a somewhat inflammatory appearance since ,nontaneous local 
but otherwise the condition has appeared indolent. There haie P . obvious 

changes but treatment with deep X-ray therapy and with vitamins h< s . 
effect. ‘ • • II 

A fifth case, differing in appearance, is included as it was diagnosed microscopically 

,„c telude, “>■>>? » 

lymphoid and histiocytic type, to which it appears these cases y .S 
Ibis condition the title also of reactive follicular. hyperplasia es 

describes the condition as occurring most commonly m ly^pb node 
pyogenic infection. It would seem, therefore, that there ^ 

cause for the hyperplasia, distinguishing it from other neon a and Dundas- 

As the several cases described by Brown Kelly. Semon, Loy ; f j-gd that they have 
rant appear to be clinically similar to those seen by us, prindosis 

S'tmlar causation, whether it be Boeck’s sarcoidosis or histiocytic r^odosis^ 

, Their description under the heading of chronic hyperplasia ° oe\or 

‘s of course, too vague, as it gives no account of what elements are hyperplastic or 
what reason. f s . . . k , 

The diagnosis of Boeck’s sarcoidosis made by microscopical „ ere 

W chnical appearances or by radiography of the che.w. except m Case 0 . where there 
® ows, possibly due to the disease. 
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ponderosities should mean something quite definite, both clinically and pathologically, 
rlonevei, the vast majority o£ locally limited processc.s arc either reactive or neoplastic. 

In the lymphoid liyperplasin that may occur in association with chronic inflammatory 
coiKUttons oc the nasopharynx the agent may be microbic; in other cases it is not so easy 
to identify any convincing causal organhsm and in these the character of the nrocess 
may be somewhat bizarre but is essentially self-limiting. 

I .shall leave the ncopla.stic conditions as they do not truly come within the ambit of 
our discussion and consider those in which the nasopharyngeal lymphoid tissue has 
undergone hyperplasia as a result of a generalized process. 



jiatieni will develop measles before the rash has appeared; the same applies to a number 
of other infective diseases. Turning to the idiopathic group, the changes in leuka;mia 
are illustrated by the firm nodular masses found in chronic lymphatic leulcxmia and 
the swollen, often ulcerated, tonsils of acute IculcKmia, often the first sign of die disease. 

In the group without gross blood change.s the nasopharyngeal tissue niav be involved, I 
will recount tivo cases. A man aged about 50 complained of a rapid unilateral tonsillar en- 
largement and his doctor removed the tonsil.s; three years later enlarged glands appeared in 
the neck and a biopsy revealed one of the more benign types of primary lyniphadenopathy 
— lymphoid follicular reticulosis. A section of the tonsils which had been kept in 
spirit slioived the same changes as the lymphoiti nodes. Although lymphoid follicular 
reticulosis is relatively benign it can and does cause death in a few years unless general 
radiotherapy is given. Another patient who had another type of Ivmphadenopathy, 
again relatively benign, but with a liability to appear in dilTereiu sites at irregular intervals 
had been under observation for some years when he suddenly developed tonsillar enlarge- 
ment. On removal, their histology was identical with the a.xillary nodes renioied some 
four ye.ars previously. The case of Hodgkin's disease wliich is being shown to-dav is of 
particular interest for it is my experience that involvement of die nasoph.irynx in this 
disease is rare and a survival' for ten years in a case of true Hodgkin's disease is also 
uncommon. In a large series of cases 50% were dead in eighteen months irrespective 
of treatment and only 3% survived three years. In thi.s case the original lymph node 
biopsy was not available but the diagnosis had been made by an experienced pathologist; 
the morphology of the laryngeal biopsy was such that although one would not make a 
positive diagnosis of Hodgkin’s dise.ise yet the appearances were in keeping with such a 

diagnosis. . , • 

I should like to say sometliing of sarcoidosis of which two examples are pem^ 
shown. The history of the condition is a perfect example of the dangers of oye^ 
specialization. At tlie latter part of the last century Jonathan Hutchinson desenbea 
some curious cases of skin lesions sometimes .associated with swollen fingers, whicli he 
named Mabey's malady after the first patient who suffered therefrom— -a form of epmiyni 
all too seldom used. 'Subsequently Boeck and others described a group of skin lesions 
rariously known as Boeck's sarcoid or lupus pernio. , , , , , ^ 

Pathologists recognized a curious change in lymphoid nodes known as hyperplastic 
or endothelial tuberculosis in which tliere was no tendency to caseation and in which 
acid-fast bacilli would not be found. Then at the beginning of this century some other 
.Wndromes were recognized, ophthalmologists de.«cribed a curious association of iridocyclitis 
with parotitis— Heei-fordt’s syndrome, and radiologists a cystic change in the fingers-- 
osteitis multiplex cystica or Jungling’s disease, and physicians the condition of chrome 
or he'ni<nt‘ miliary tuberculosis. It was not until 1914 that Schaumann suggested that 
these were all facets of the same disease, bur partly because the war ensued and partly 
because he was misguided enough to suggest that the conditions should be called after 
bimself or lymphogranuloma benigna, little attention was paid to his observations and it was 
until about 1930, as the result of the writing of Pautrier and Longcope. that die unity 
‘ wns recognized. It is a curious malady essentially benign, protean in its 

or sarcoi .'mifornf in its histology which resembles the tuberculous granuloma in 

manifestation, other bizarre alfinities with tuberculosis for many of the lesions 

many respec . ■ ulceration and scarring though 

resemble the c n contrast to lupus the Mantoux reaction is negative 

It may be , ‘^feuttnes which enable a definite diagnosis and prognosis to be made, 

and there .ye on feeling is that it is an unusual reaction to .icid-fast 

Its nature is in dispute, nut my u 

bacilli of low virulenc^ rc-emohasize that in a lymphoid hyperplasia of the naso- 
In conclusion determine whether it is a local reaedve condition in which the 
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are some reticulm fibrils running between them and the giant cell forms are verv variable, 
some being large and more suggestive of foreign-body type. There is no doubly refractile 
material and I have not been able to demonstrate any" acid-fast bacilli. . . . this case is 
more suggesnve of a miliary lupoid than anything else, and the history would to some 
extent support that.” A. H. T. Robb-Smith. 

(4) A. L female aged 56, complained of difficulty in .swallowing for five weeks when first 
^een on there was hoarseness at the onset." Relatives said the disability had been 

• ^'gnteen months. 7 he dysphagia has now improved slightly. 

MrV, "hich have changed little, w'ere of two smooth, "pale columns on 

int/, * ° 1 ^ posterior pharyngeal wall, separated by a deep groove, e.xtending up 

overhang the aryepiglottic folds; the latter were much 
g , especially the left. The epiglottis 'and vocal cords were unaffected, 
ere was no glossitis, no infection in the nose, sinuses or tonsils, 
surfaced irifiltrad^^'°^ showed obstruction of the mouth of the ccsophagiis by smooth 

thought that there might be malignant changes, even though no ulceration 
I sent, but biopsy revealed chronic inflammatory infiltration only. 

pharyngeal column showed the epidermis to be intact and 
“Be in appearance, according to a report by Dr. Lloyd. 

^ moderate amount of lymphoid tissue showing germinal centres, 
man" redculum'^c^ll'^^"'^^ reactive hyperplasia and contain, in addition to lymphocytes, 

subepithelial tissue shows evidence of chronic inflammation and 
be of vprv I features. Tire fibrosis is fairly marked and does not appear to 

nlumn nfi. as the collagen fibrils are still delicate and the fibrocytes have 

their cuneiform nuclei. There is slight dilatation of many lymphatics and in 

there is ° °°*itnood and in that of the capillaries (which are only slightly congested) 
CnnHif'*" 'tt .tinirnaton,’ cellular infiltration in which plasma cells are prominent. 

Blood hubepithelial chronic inflammatory hyperplasia with fibrosis.” 

590 / 1 , showed no anaimia or leucopenia: of 7,600 white cells, there were polys, 

lymphos. 30%, eosinos. 2%, monos. 9%. 

ment in^'-*^”n ” c* treated with vitamins A. B, C and D, and there is slight improve- 
pale aryepiglotti" Md^^^ some increase of inflammatory appearances in the previously 

conluncf'^ nged 25. Boeck’s sarcoid affecting palate and epiglottis. — While in hospital for 
present "o'*’ {"“'^t'ation of the palate was noticed on examination; no symptoms were 
nrpv:., brother had suffered from pulmonai*v tuberculosis, but the patient had no 

raedical history of note. 

of th™ ."°^ules were present on the hard palate and similar deposits on the free margin 
ulcerati?"^ 'T'k*’ '.utter appeared shrunken and the laryngeal border showed slight 

tvn;^,i "■ "ere no similar deposits in the nose, and the condition had not the 

rypical appearance of lupus. 

negative. Mantoux 1/10,000 negative. 1/1,000 positive. 

C-'- 0-95%; R.B.C. 4,800,000; W.B.C. 7,200; polys. 58 0%; 
Blood s " uronos. 6-0%; eosinos. 2-4%; bases. 1-6%. 
protein. v mg./lOO c.c.; phosphorus 4-4 rag.; phosphatase 12-5 units; 

Trav 1- S-: ' 

debt nn ■'^““""ution : Apical scars are present in both lungs. Increased shadowing in 

■gbt upper and mid zones. 

'pflamm*^ section : Boeck’s sarcoid. Sections show some hypertrophy and slight chronic 
'» infiltrat r ulceration of the overlving squamous epithelium. The dermis 

U collecri ™ c number of discrete, well-defined miliary lupoid nodules, consisting of 
"cytes. s " ” cells and giant cells of the Langhans’ type, with some lympho- 

Tff giant cells show hiosmaioxyphil bodies in their cytoplasm. These 
there is vp ^ r* i ^ front tuberculous nodules in certain particulars: they are not confluent: 
them anH^i ^ central necrosis and .no caseation. There is little inflammation around 
^^no'ulrp seems to be quiet collai^eri formation in relation to their edges; there 

ration and a Ziehl-hTeelsen stain shows no tubercle bacilli. 

Canfield, U,S.A,M,C. (Laryngeal obstruction probably due to Hodgkin's 
Vf hoarUne:.^”428-year-old soldier, w'as first' seen April 3, 19'43, with a chief complaint 
'■'Aspirator present illness bad existed for two months following a mild upper 
y intection of which the hoarseness was theueht to be a complication. 
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A report of the five cases is appended, but it is to be noted that Case 5 is included 
mere v or comparison, as there were considerable clinical differences from the remainder 
ant a so from those described by Brown Kelly, Semon, Logan Turner and Dund.as-Grant. 

(I) E. G., female .aged 55. 

Sore throat and dysphagia one month with some obstruction of breathing, 
lonsils removed in 1915. Patient is diabetic. Swelling of uvula and soft palate without 
ulceration; considerable cedematous swelling of the epiglottis, left aryepiglottic fold and 
slightly less on right side, with -no involvement of cords. Left tonsillar region: enlarged 
and cedematous mass, firm and smooth. No evidence of nulnionary tuberculosis or of 
other changes in the lung fields. Wassermann negative. There was no rhinitis and no 
infection in the nasopharynx. 

Biopsy 9.8. -10; “The tonsil is covered by well formed squamous epithelium and the 
crypts are small. Scattered through the lymphoid tissue are small collections of endothelial 
cells mostly very cle.arly demarcated. In some of tliese areas are giant cells with 
numerous nuclei. Many plasma cells can be seen throughout the tonsil. ,^Vhile it is 
possible that the condition is an atypical tuberculosi.s, no tubercle bacilli could be found, 
there is no caseation, the arrangement of the endothelial cells and giant cells is not 
of the usual tuberculous type, and the giant cells are not typical tuberculous gi.ant 
cells; the foci of endothelial cells appear to be for the most part coincident with the 
sinuses. Tliese appearances suggest that the condition may be .a giant cell histiocytic 
sinus reticulosis or possibly a sarcoidosis.” Dr. Robb-Smith considered die condition to 
be comparable to those described as lympho-histiocytic reticulosis. 

She was given deep X-ray therapy at the Middlesex Hospital, but with little change 
in the laryngeal condition, althougli the hyperplasia in the pharynx .almost dis.appe.ired. 
Last seen in February 1944 path infiltration in the epil.irynge.il region. 

She also had treatment with ascorbic acid 50 mg. t.d.s. 

(2) A. B., male aged 11. 

23.7.40 : He suffered from stridor at night, but nothing else. Bigger than his age 
physically but younger mentally. A previous report was that there was a h.umangio- 
endothelioma of low malignancy on the left side of the epiglottis. 

Direct examination showed diffuse hypertrophy of the epiglottis and aryepiglottic folds, 
smooth, pale and more marked on the right side, where there were one or two protuber- 
ances; there was no ulceration. The vocal cords were overhung by the aryepiglottic folds 
but otherwise unaffected. 

X-rays and blood examination showed no abnormal changes and nothing suggestive 
of pituitary abnormality. 

Sections were previously reported as -showing a lymphangioma with some obstruction 
or a granuloma with development of lymphatics. 

Dr. Lloyd reports: “The section shows laryngeal epidermis and the tissues beneath.- 
The epidermis is natural, except where it has been rubbed off. In the tissue 
beneath, the lymphatics are dilated and contain lymph and lymphocytes. Two or three 
of those shown in the section also contain aggregates of histiocytes mixed with lympho- 
cytes. There are small and larger foci of chronic inflammatory cellul.ar infiltration, 
consisting chiefly of lymphocytes ' but also of plasma cells, among which can be seen 
multinucleate forms. These aggregates are ofteii related in their position to the abnormal 
lymphatics, sometimes to blood-vessels. There is no obvious increase of collagen, and 
no fibroblastic activity. The appearances are those of a chronic inflammation of no 
specific kind, and do not suggest neopl.asia.” 

(3) D. M., male .aged 23. 

In January 1942 this patient was under the care of Mr. Oxley, suffering from dyspnoea, 
so marked that sleep was interrupted; the cause tvas mainly enlargement of die soft palate 
and uvula, and, to a lesser degree, infiltration of the epiglottis and aryepiglottic folds. 
There was’ also pale swelling of the posterior pharyngeal walls on either side. ' 

The former condition improved spontaneously and the latter was relieved to a certain 
extent by deep X-ray therapy. In October 1942 the symptoms of laryngeal obstruedon 
became worse after a cold; there was some difficulty in swallowing and signs of Eustachian 

°'^'Thprp'iv-is no obvious infection of nose, sinuses or teeth. Treatment with ascorbic acid 
and other vitamins ivas given, although tests showed no deficiency. 

narholomcal report on ■ tissue from the pharynx was in favour of Boeck’s 
^ -j ■ . “I am bv no means satisfied that the condition is one of tuberculo.sis. The 
sarcoidosis: -lyelv intact and in the connective tissue there are circumscribed 

sX^il'^epltiielioid Jranulom'ata, none of which are confluent or show c.isc.ition. There 
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r ^^PP\{^<^riiiation of pharyngeal -a-all, 2 cases) : Male aged 20, first seen in 

June iy4 Jhe histor)’ was a swelling first noticed under angle of jaw on right side, 
en aged 6. When aged 10 was “kicked” and swelling became more prominent. For 
three ye^s it had been increasing in size. It did not cause anv real disability. On 
examination m June 1942, a swelling over 2 in. in diameter could be produced' below 
ngnt angle of jaw on swallowing or coukl be inflated bv patient. There was no definite 
outline, no fluctuation, no regurgitation into pharynx oh pressure, and nothin? could be 
>nduect e.xaniination of larynx and hypopharynx. X-rays tvith opaque swallow 
s on no definite pouch or outline. Opinions are sought as to whether anx' operative 
procedure should be adopted. Since first seen it has further increased in size. 

Male aged 55. He first noticed swelling which appeared low donn on right side of 
ni^.^ on coughing. Four months later both sides swelled. On coughing or inflating the 
p arxn.x a swelling appeared under and lateral to lower third of right sternomastoid and 
fn* third of the left. These were resonant and coughing was caused on 

rci e collapse. Barium sxvallow showed no abnormality. The condition seems more 
likely to relate to the lung than to the pharyngeal wall. 


President said that he did not think either of these cases was herniation of the 
thought the first case a Ivmphangioma of the floor of the mouth, 
and the second, herniation of the apex of the lung. 


madc*^' suggested with regard to die first case that a needle exploration should be 


j 'gadter L. Formby said that he saw a similar case in 1929. The diagnosis then 
crrnlr?^™'^ j- ^ swelling was tympanitic but the entrance into the pharynx or larynx 
not be discovered. The swelling in the first case seemed dull on percussion. 


show ■ ®aid that it was not uncommon to see a similar appearance to that 

necks" V," second case among young Scotsmen learning to play the pipes. Their lower 
certa’ j distended to a considerable degree while playing, and the condition was 

2111 y of apical pulmonary origin, not pharyngeal. The condition was quite harmless. 


(j.. ■ ^^'^bie Rodger {Section of tracheal tumour) : The symptoms in this case were 
200 ' 1?^’ und hoarseness. Indirect laryngoscopy showed a tumour as large as a 

6 5 erry just below the cords, its upper edge preventing complete approximation on 
y^onation. The appearance was suggestive of fibroma. On March 23, 1944, operation 
" ^t“^yug°hssure was carried out. The tumour was stripped off the 
perichondrium of the posterior wall of the trachea, leaving a smooth surface without 
any suggestion of infiltration. 

report by Professor M. J. Stewart, Leeds University to Dr. W. J. Purdy, of 
atle"^ •" concur in your view that this is a malignant tumour, but I think that it is 
nized**^ epidermoid type and the calcification is taking place in partially kerati- 

but rather than in 'secretion. Some of the spaces may be glandular lumina 

*^ 1 ,^ great deal of solid epithelium of distinctly epidermoid type. I form the 
P ession that it is not very highly- malignant, but it is a carcinoma.” 

asked Rodger mentioned a companion case which Mr. J. H. Cobb of Sheffield had 

The show. In clinical appearance it was almost identical with his own case. 

"as by extended laryngofissure. Mr. Cobb had sent the 
radiograph with his notes: "Case first seen on October 29, 1942. For more 
'nice months had been troubled with dyspnoea on exertion and ‘weakness’ of 

lamination of die larynx showed the vocal cords to be normal and fully mobile. 
'Pace *^1 “ smooth rounded tumour which encroached on the subglottic 

'’tanhi h suggested the appearance of a chondroma. The X-rays (tomo- 

dtete ^ *""iour which occupied more than two-thirds of the subglottic region: 

fissur infiltration of the thyroid cartilage. On November 27, 1942. laryngo- 

c nas performed and the tumour was removed complete and without difficulty 

at ologist’s report (Dr. Hermitte): The section shows the structure of a mvxo- 
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7 .— Not significant except for one attack of axiilary glandular swelling 
winch was diagnoseti Hodgkin’s disease and treated bv X-rndiation. 


twelve 

Cure 


Past history . — Not 
years before which \ 

was considereti satisfactory aiaiigh to be no deterrent for army induction. Otherwise the 
soldier hatl been hcahliy. 

0;i cxamitmtion . — A spare cachectic ntalc adult with marked dysphonia and a wheezing 
^spiration. there was telangiecta.sis in right axilla at the site of previous X-ray therapy. 
1 here , was a small herpetic ulcer on the left anterior tonsillar pillar. The lan'nx was 
markedly obstructed by a proliferating granulomatous mass on both vocal cords and 
extending into the vestihidc and the subglottic region. The mucosa was ulcerated on 
the right side. ^ The airway was constricted bv the mass to about one-fourth of its 
normal .size. 1 he larynx was easily' cocainized and biop.sy wa.s taken by the indirect 
method. Microscopic examination revealed, a process involving the lymphoid tissue and 
was named Hodgkin’s disease by some pathologists. Those of our army hospital and 
Dr. A. H. T. Robb-Smitli agreed on this diagnoses, but others, including the pathologist 
of the Middlesex Ho.spiral and the Surgeon General’s Office in the l/.S.A. did nor. 

By the kind co-operation of Professor Windej'er at the .Middlcse.x Hospital, X-radiation 
was administered. It was ncces.sarv to perform a tracheotomy which the patient tolerated 
well. 


April 29; After 200 r units of radiation the larynx was much better. The airway 
had opened. Gradually the laryn.x returned to its normal condition. The voice improved 
and by June 20 tliere was no more evidence of the laryngeal le.sion. Total rumour 
dose 2,490 r. 

The patient’s general condition improved at first, but later deteriorated. Ulcerations 
of the skin appeared and were considered manifestations of Hodgkin’s disease. He was 
returned to the U.S.A. June 15, and word from our Surgeon General was that he ivas 
discharged to our Veteran.?’ Administration in poor liealth about July 15. A micro.scopic 
section of the larynx is presented, and probably represents the type of case referred to by 
Mr. Victor Negus as rcticulosi.s. 


Ian G. Robin {Three cases of frontal sinusitis ) : These three ordinary cases tlemonstrate 
the still unsatisfactory treatment in most hand,? of chronic frontal sinusitis. 

The first two patient.? had been operated on previoiu-ly at other hospitals but in tlie 
third case he thought lie had done a complete primary operation, and wa,? much diastened 
to find cells full of chronic granulations at a .second operation. 

The first patient had had several operations on the right side, both external and 
internal. For the last year headaclies had been diagnosed as functional. There was 
periodic swelling of eyebrow. Operation showed thick granulation tissue in three small 
recesses far hack over orbit. There was also a small extradural ab.sce.ss witli about 1 c.c. 
of pus. Complete obliteration of whole sinus wa.s performed and a tube left in the 
fronto-nasal duct for seven days. There had been contplete relief of headaches for over 
twelve months. 

The second case was one of bilateral frontal sinusitis secondary to long-standing pan- 
sinusitis. There had been multiple operations at various hospitals. Sc\ere headaches 
were diagnosed on occasion a.? functional. X-rays demonstrated frontal sinus ceils above 
orbit Operation on right side three months ago showed pus under pressure in small 
extradural abscess above orbit, and two cells just anterior to optic foramen full of 
thickened granulations. Complete relief of headaches on right side folloived operation. 

In the third case there tvas persistent right fiomal .sinusitis following bilateral Caldwell- 
Luc operation and hifrontal ethmoidal operation in Janiiarv 1943, for long-standing 
oansinusitis. At recent e-xploration of right frontal sinus three cells were found, far back 
over the right orbit, full of chronic granulations. 

Operations on the first two cases are contemplated to fill in the eyebrow depre.ssions. 
with pieces of iliac crest bone. 


T * c 1 TJnrton Canfield said that these cases tverc also of interest to neurosurgeon.?, 
n he r^d been told by Col. R. G. Spurhng. Neurosurgical Consultant. U.S.A.M.C 

Recent!)' he ha experience in these severe sinus cases, that a dilTc.-cnt sort of 

who had had con > . g,.(jived; one which required a large incision and a tantalum 

operative technique ^^fgec. It seemed that they could take away as much bone as 
implant to fill the ie.sult afterwards, if not satisfacrorv to, the patient. 


Sold bf repaired by the use of tantalum. 
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[Wrty 19, 1944] 

The Metabolism and Therapeutic Use of Progesterone 
By E. F. ScowEN', F.R.C.P. 

Tex years have now elapsed since the isolation of progesterone. Born, the embryo- 
logist, was the first to conceive the idea of the function of the corpus liiteum. He 
postulated that the corpus lutcum had an important function in pregnancy, since it 
ccurred only in mammals and reached maximum development only during pregnancy. 

I prove his hypothesis, but Ludwig Fraenkel, in 1903, showed that 

niotal of the corpora lutea in the first few davs of pregnancy in the rabbit caused the 
tnbryos to disappear. He was unahlc to determine what happened to the embryos and 
Was not until 1928 that Corner showed that they survived and reached the uterus on 
t There they shrivelled and disappeared because the endometrium had 

0 been prepared for their arrival by the corpus luteum hormone. 

1 work was followed in 1907 by the discovery by Leo Lock that the corpus 

cum specifically alters the uterus of the guinea-pig so that implantation of the embryo 
Possible- In the guinea-pig no histological difference following the action of 
corpus luteum is demonstrable but mechanical injury of the endometrium or the 
m embryo results in the production of a deciduoma. Thus he found that 

cv I ^ §“ibea-pig deciduomata could only be produced during the luteal phase of the 
>ce and that removal of the corpus luteum prevented their formation. 

led° Bouin and Ancel began experiments which in the light of the present know- 
ovul^ .proved to be the most significant of all. They found that in rabbits in which 
as induced by sterile mating, the uterus underwent very marked changes 

prod”^ developed. It became congested and its epithelium grew rapidly, 

“ 'ery elaborate endemetrium which" was interpreted as being necessary for 
did .This change, later designated bv Corner as progestation proliferation, 

(.Q °'^rur if the corpora were removed. These classical observations e.stablished the 
for^’'*^ luteum as an endocrine gland, the function of which was to prepare the uterus 
to isoT^ embryo. These discoveries were rapidly followed by attempts 

cornu active substance, and in 1915 Herrmann proved that lipoid extraction of the 

and * “nd of the placenta contained an active substance which induced growth 

uterus and in some instances progestational proliferation of the 
ana He, however, did not lullv distinguish between the growth of the uterus 

the change of the endometrium. 

'pi 

'ears ^teperiments, with their faulty interpretation, delayed further knowledge until ' 
ater when it became apparent that the oestrogenic hormone was responsible for the 
Oct.-^Obstet. 1 
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chondroma which at one part shows definite ossification. It , appears benign, but 
niy.xomatoiis change in tumours is frequently suspicious. On the one hand ossification 
ts prol)abIy a good sign. 

Dyspncea disappcarcti immediately after the operation and the voice became strong and 
norma! after a few weeks. She has remained well.” 


C. A. Hutchinson {Primary malignant subglottic tumour of trachea): Subepithelial, no 
surface ulceration, involving the anterior ami anterolateral aspect.s, and extending some 
1 in. downwards. No evidence of any primary gronth in anv'other organ. 

Death occurred from bilateral lower lobar pneumonia of hvnostatic, or rather pneumo- 
sttitic, nature some six ntonths after the patient — a woman aged 22 years — first reported 
sick with remittent attacks of dyspnoea. 

Sections of the tumour sliow it to be a basal-cell carcinoma with pseudocystic changes. 
It does not originate from the thyroid gland, and probably arose from either; (a) ectopic 
thyroid tissue; (b) an ectopic salivary gland rest (vide Ewing, Neoplastic Diseases, fth Ed.. 
pages 788-9). 

Specimens . — Larynx and trachea. Section of tumour. ■ Shown by courtesy of Dr. 
L. H. D. Thornton, Salisbury, 


Lt.-Col. Norton Canfield asked whether the tumour was visible fay tradteoscopy. Could 
it be .seen below the vocal cord? 


C. A. Hutchinson .said that he had never seen the patient himself; but understood that 
the tumour had been seen in the lumen of the trachea by another laryngologist on 
endoscopy, and that he had reported on it as presenting the appearance of a largish ate.t 
of congestion in the subglottic area. , 

The question was how such a tumour could be diagnosed in the early stages, ana wiwn 
it was diagnosed what could be done for the case. 
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The Metabolism and Therapeutic Use of Progesterone 
By E. F. ScowEX, F.R.C.P. 

logist, since the isolation of progesterone. Born, the embrvo- 

postulated that th^ conceive the idea of the function of the corpus luteum. He 
occurred only in ^ luteum had an important function in pregnancy, since it 

He did not liv reached maximum development only during pregnancy, 

removal of the ^ ° hypothesis, but Ludwig FraenkeJ, in 1903, showed that 

cmbn'os to disan lutea in the first few days of pregnancy in the rabliit caused the 

■t Was not until 199^8 unable to determine what happened to the embrvos and 

'he fourth dav. Th Corner ’showed that they survived and reached the uterus on 

not been nren4r a shrivelled and disappeared because the endometrium had 

k 1 ^ ^ rheir arrival by the corpus luteum hormone. 

luteum specificaU^ " us followed in 1907 by the di.scovcrv by Leo Loeb that the corpus 
hecomes possibl ^ "‘'ers the uterus of the guinea-pig so that implantation of the embryo 
the corpus luteu *l Suinc-a-pig no histological difference following the action of 
presence of th “eraonstrable but mechanical injury of the endometrium or the 

m the guinea ^ results in the production of a deciduoma. Thus he found that 

tycle and that"*^ cciduomata could only be produced during the luteal phase of the 
In 1910 temotal of the corpus luteum prevented their formation. 

ledge prov«{'”t''' began experiments which in the light of the present know- 
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•o isolate the embryo. These discoveries were rapidly followed by attempts 

eorpus luteum and in 1915 Herrmann proved that lipoid extraction of the 
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endometrium H and in some instances progestational proliferation of the 
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Jiormone was specific 

CiOiiicr rcnc'irpfl i» 

I■»™ l.or,no,,7d“ no. ™ ‘ 

»"To„l 

not seen ji, immature females. ni-tratcri animals were used, and the result was 

This 


wn*ss'” ;'s s.te, ,r i-'"» ■’ ".«*«* .< «o- 

.le isolation later of th,. secretion nroles einnr"%^L”*..'“">‘‘“^ made possible 


tu^ : 1 • * u iiiti ot oulstanf infT a luecnoa or Dio- 

thnr r? pnre secretion '"^de possible 

s!-n\:f- ^i TP"" Jiormonc could on?v ‘''- “ led to the discovery 

animnf*^' substance, and this wac"^Vf'^ action on a uterus previously 

animal ovnn,-,.„„ ... - aim tins was later demonstrated conclusively in 


previously 


animal c.Npcrimentation and led m%,Zhcr'nmthod oT[: conclusively in 

Many workers then proceeded iviih ri i h.o-assay, the Clauberg method, 

and 1932 crystalline substances ivere isolmed whh sn^^ance, and in 1931 

lutcum. Ihe methods, however, were lono- l ''' known activities of the corpus 
oubtful whether in actual fact these cirlie^n'r" i yields poor. It is 

demonstration of pure progesterone ilas re.ahf “l^'in 


,^^__compounds _were isolated whiA u-e JWar^rly but found to have 


.];«■ were isointcd uliich uv>» 

different melting points. They both h-id fl» *" ^^uhli lu ji.nc 

be different crystalline forms 'of t e sam^ activity and ivere shown to 

crystallization. These are oSn of a i f •'•"d depended 
IS still cnir? o„ — . spoken ol as alpha and bet.a 


_ , jLutac are sooken nf ni. “epenued on the method of 

IS still said sometimes that one is more linf '*1 'progesterone, and altliough it 

'vhich this can be based. Followinp- its isninf^'* • ^ °dicr, there is no evidence on 

simultaneously by Butenandt and ‘bv Ferniio?^* ‘^l’^»‘ral structure was proved almost 
heticprocluct behig identical in all synthesrzed, tlie syn- 


^.llocovcrca mi inn/'fii*#* ^ uh iiic u^suiiia iu 

lyomen ' This substance ivas found ‘bv Butenandt Pregnant 

similarity of this structure to progest'eroim led to L P'-egoaoediol. The close 

be an e.xcretion jiroduct of proircfterone narrlr.?i ^ ?‘'rmise that this substance might 
only found this Substance in^ pSnev liriC^^^^ 
nanediol could be converted b^y fheniical means^back'^?'^' 

discovery of the structure of progesterone ami of progesterone. Following the 

substances were prepared, vet there renniiieri nnl ®<'“‘'’osclml, large numbers of allied 
of the corpus h/teiim, n^iiie v P^^^gest™^ i/ produce the effects 

hormone. ' ptogesterone. It appears to be a remarkably specific 


The name progesterone has generallv been adopted for ilo. i j 

international unit of progesterone is defined as tho r “ substance, and one 

of the international standard preoarado o/h^ ' ^ Progestational activity of 1 mg. 

is approximately equal to m^'T ettC ^ Corner-illen unft 

In 1936 Venning and Browne demonstrated that pregnanedini 
in the urine but as a glucuronide, and that the comolef smi; excreted as such 

could be extracted quantitatively from urine. Folloiviim rbi Pregnanediol glucuronide 
this compound was present in the urine of women durlim th'JT^ 'S "’f ‘''SPP'ered that 
and during pi;egnancy, and ivas absent at all other tinfes ^ ^ 

-onsirler-nble In pregnancy there is a gradual increase in amn. quantity excreted is 
lath month ivhen beiu^en TO gQ ‘^Prount from the third month 


intil 


the eighth nionth 

bur hours. It disappears ' “««<=d in twenty 

gestational phase of the menstrual cycle pre-rnanedinl ^“ring the pro- 
mounts. There appears to be a wide range of norm a h r,/ t in variable 

iscoveries led to strong presumptive evidence that this ^ 'a 
ary product of progesterone and final nrnnf «mpound Was die excre 


ary product of progesterone and final proof was found in dn/ a ■ 
rtificially could be recovered in a reasonable yield administered 

le urine. It is stated that conversion is iminedi.are and 


le urine. It is stated that conversion is iminediatrand''nfa/^/‘^i’!/'°’ glucuronide from 
f the cycle or early pregnancy. These conditions are not 1’’’“®'^ 

ive shown that the conversion of injected progesterone ,v;ii’ °"^'ci, necessary, for I 
Tie, that it will occur in the absenci of the uteruf a^d Tn rh/^T ‘''“'''r T‘^ 

id moreover, as we shall see later in some pathological mndifin °f me ovaries, 

cilitation of diis conversion after a passage of time. In add:,//’ appears to_ be 

progesterone to healthy men is followed by the excretion of pregiianedibI."'Tliave 
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also shown that this conversion will also occur in castrate men. This method of e.'ccre- 
tion is peculiar to human beings. It does not occur even in 'monkeys, .and moreover 
even after the injection of 1 g. of progesterone into the pregnant monkey there is no 
pregnanediol demonstrable in the urine. 

•From the results published elsewhere and from our own results it would appear that 
approximately half of the progesterone elaborated by the corpus luteum or given by 
injection appears in the urine as this comple.x. It’ is possible that more appears in an 
altered form. 

Applying this knowedge to disease we began to investigate the condition metropathia 
hEmorrhagica. Investigations of untreated patients with this condition over the course 
of many months showed complete absence of the e.xcretion of pregnanediol. We there- 
fore considered that it might be possible in such patients to establish an artificial cycle 
of menstruation by substitution therapy with progesterone. To begin with we began 
by administering four doses given on alternate days of 20 mg. of progesterone. Following 
such therapy, usually on the second to fourth day, bleeding began from the uterus, or 
intensification of previous haemorrhage. This bleeding lasted from four to seven days 
and then spontaneously ceased. If no further treatment was administered after a variable 
interval of amenorrhoea the condition usually relapsed, though in a few instances regulai 
menstruation occurred from one to three periods. So frecjuent, however, was complete 
relapse that we "decided to continue the treatment, designing the injections to produce 
as nearly as possible a regular cvcle, but gradually diminishing the dose of progesterone. 
In this way it has proved possible to keep such patients well for periods up to seven vears, 
which is our longest period of observation, and the dose required at the end of such 
time is as a rule 5 to 10 mg. each month. At the end of each six regular bleedings we 
stop treatment to see whether the patient will continue normally without further 
ment and in a number this proves to be the case. In others, however, the condition 
relapses, usually after two to three months amenorrhoea. In some we have been fortunate 
in that they have become pregnant, the pregnancy has been normal and the disease has 
not reappeared after the pregnancy. 

We have investigated the behaviour of such patients to progesterone and we 
have followed the metabolism of progesterone in such patients. ”e were sur- 
prised to discover that following die total dose of 80 mg. of progesterone we were 
unable to recover any pregnanediol from the urine. By continuing, howeier, we found 
that by the third treatment as a rule some pregnanediol would appear, and with subse- 
■quent- treatments pregnanediol appeared in the normal quantity. This has been a regular 
finding with this disease and we have no explanation as to why this should be so. t 
would appear, therefore, that one of the features of this disease is the inability to deal 
with progesterone normally but that this disability is removed by substitution therapy. 

More recently a substance, anhydrohydroxy-progesferone, has been discovered which 
has progestational activity when administered by mouth, but this activity appears to be 
about one-tenth weight for weight of injected progesterone. For obvious reasons- u 
would be a great advantage if we could substitute this substance for progesterone, and 
I have, therefore, compared treatment of metropathia hsemorrhagica with progesterone 
and anhydrohvdroxy-progesterone. In order to compare the results I first used teri times 
the quantity by mouth, administering 800 mg. over the course of eight days. At first 
it appeared to work well. The hemorrhage usually appeared up to five days following 
cessation of therapy and this usually went well for several months, but at the end of 
such a period the condition frequently relapsed and progesterone had to be used again. 
By varying the dosage I found that the effect could be produced just as well with huff 
the dosage and finally by a quarter the dosage, and the relapse rate was no greater with 
the small than the high dosage. In an endeavour to see whether even at ten times the 
dose of progesterone the dose was still inadequate I doubled it and gave a course of 
1,600 mg. but even in this very large dose there was still a hi^h relapse rate. There are 
a few patients who have been kept well for up to three years but it appears that slightly 
less than 20% of such patients can be kept permanently well by substitution therapy 
with this substance. 

Examination of the endometrium has shown that by adequate dosage with progesterone, 
secretorv' endometrium is produced, but so far even with the very' high dosage of anhydro- 
hydroxy-progesterone full conversion of the endometrium has not been seen. In view 
of the experimental findings that cestrogen is necessary to prepare and hold the uterus 
for the action of progesterone, I have added small and large doses of cestrogen at the 
same time as the administration of anhydrohvdroxy-progesterone but it did not appear 
to make any difference to the results, and the endometrium still remained unconveried. 
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Continuous Caudal Analgesia in Obstetrics 

A J^reliniinary Heport [I^yccis'' 

By A. H. Galley, D.A., and J. H. Peel, F.R.C.S. 

inception of c^^mttotts cltnA/r'/n j/f participated in the 

employed the technique in the Bril&H; 

Department of Kings College 

technique the effi'eienev iif ° ■*s‘^ertaintng: (I) Any difficulties associated with the 
{21 Whether caudal anald • and whether diere were any untoward sequela;, 

such modification wa • • modified the normal course of labour, and if so, whether 

orboth ” tl>c welfare of the mother, the foetus, 

late others^ criticism upon the subject, and, perhaps, to .stimu- 

late others to tis the method for themselve.s, and tliu.s widen the scope of the investigarion. 

A.\'.tTO.\tIC.H- CoN’sn>ER.\T10.\S 

studv ^'■'''eiers of the innervation of the uterus and birth canal, a 

svmnaihnrir ^‘^'calcd that the jiain of uterine contractions was c.vperienccd via die 
doTsaS Id , *t spmal nerve-root block up to and including the iOth 

midh! ‘ ‘‘■^isations associated with parturition. It 

utJri n ^ dilatation by paralysing the motor piithivay to the cervix 

rhan’ n fPPeared to be borne out in practice. A block reaching higher 

m-,nd ‘“list be avoided, as It affected the sympathetic motor fibres supplying the 
upper segment, thereby diminishing the force of uterine contractions. 

Tire extradural space surrounded, the dural sac from the foramen magnum above to 
the sacral hiatus beioiy, and was divided into two portions. The upper, or peridural, 
space was :i potential cleft, but the lower, or epidural, spare occupied" the major portion 
of the sacral, or caudal, canal; the two were continuous. The dura terminated at tlie 
level of the 2nd sacra bony segment, and the rest of the epidmtil space was occuiiicd bv 
elements of the cauda equina, a venous plexus, and areolar ti.^sue; sheaths of dur.i 
occ.Yionally accompanied individual equinal nerve bundles, and mioht be pierced bv a 
needl^t a level considerably lower than the position of normal terniination of the dural 
sac. Ihis was rare but must be rememberei 

The sacral hiatus, which gave access to the epidural space, was situated at the lower 
end of the dorsum of the sacrum, w'as covered by a membrane called the sacro-coccv^eai 
ligament, and sandwiched between two bony prominences known as the Licral cornua. 
Both the hiatus and the two sentinel sacral cornua were very \ariable in size and when 
it was recollected that superimposed upon this unmedictable nnatomv was' a vnrvimr 
thickness of the fat of pregnancy, ir was obvious t'hat the tcch!Zue ,v!Z nt tinier, 
present considerable difficulty. * * 


Techxique 

The object of caudal analgesia was to introduce an analgesic solution into the epidural 
space in such quantity that it would force ns way up into the peridural space to the level 
of die 10th dorsal roots; all roots traversing these two .spaces below this ieiel w-ould then 
be blocked. In continuous caudal analgesia, an innovation introduced bv Hingson and 
Edwards, the needle was kept in situ within the epidural .space, and additional Jose.s 
injected from time to time in order to maintain an unbroken analgesia. 

Dr. Galley proceeded to describe the technique of introducing the caudal needle (thi.s 
technique is described in “Recent Advances in Anaesthesia and Analgesia" bv C Lanotoii 
Hewer, Fifth Edn., p. 175). A lumbar-puncture type of needle of semi-maHeabie te.xuire 
was considered the most safe. In order to avoid undue disturbance during delivery the 
left lateral position had been employed while inserting the needle, and during anafo’esia 
The following points had emerged during the investigation ; Excessive infiltration of the 
skin and underlying tissues prior to insertion of the needle obliterated the anatomical 
landmarks and made it difficult to discover the sacral hiatus. If the needle were swung 
too far round after passing through the skin it might .skill on to the dorsum of the 
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sacrum; the most common reason for failure to produce analgesia. Pressure o\er t le 
skin ivheal, while trying to introduce the needle-tip into the sacral hiatus, was o“en 
very efficacious. While performing the aspiration test in order to ensuie that the needle- 
tip did not pierce the dural sac, or lie in the lumen of a blood-vessel, it was as well to 
introduce a minim or two of fluid before aspirating, in case the tip were clogged with a 
plug of tissue. 

Once the needle was in position the course of analgesia could be dWded into three, 
the precautionary dose, the main dose, and the topping-up doses. The precaiitionar) 
dose was 8 c.c. of metvcaine l'/z% in saline, after which the admimstratoi hiust wait tor 
ten minutes to make sure that spinal analgesia did not occur, clue to the needle piercing 
the dural sac. In the speaker’s modest experience, no signs of analgesia had ever 
materialized after this injection if the needle were in the epidural position, shou sue i 
signs occur, the injection should be assumed to be intradural (“spinal ) and the rnetho 
abandoned. In successful techniques (analgesia not having supervened) the precautionarv' 
dose should be followed bv the main injection of 30 c.c.; disappearance of labour P^'hs 
(as distinct from uterine contractions) should then follow in from fifteen to twenty- \e 
minutes. Occasionally, islands of pain remained in such places as the uppermost t ug ■ 
very occasionally analgesia \vas more marked on the dependent side, t^ cou e 
remedied bv turning the patient on to the otlier side and adding -0 c.c. ., e ec 
the main injection varied, and lasted for anything from forty to eighty minutes, so t a 
it was advisable to administer topping-up doses every forty-five minutes, these 'tere 
best limited to 20 c.c. Metvcaine l'/j% solution had proved much ntore effeeme thqn 
procaine (“novocain”, “planocaine”) up to strengths of 2%. Metycaine was o am 
in powder form, and could be made up in any hospital dispensaiy, au oc ai n^ 
resultant solution in the usual manner. 

ApimR-vtus 

Dr. Galley then described the various forms of appMatus that had been tried 
during the investigation. The injections could be made quite simply by connec S 
■ syringe directly to the needle. There was a great deal to be said, however, or 
of remote control, allowing the analgesic solution to be sucked from a reserve r 
syringe, and diverting it, via the medium of a valve, along a length of tubing attached at its 
far end to the needll Recently Messrs. Eli Lilly & Co. had kindly obtained a rephea of 
the latest apparatus made for Drs. Hingson and Edwards by Becton, Die *inson l 
of Rutherford, N.J., U.S.A. This consisted of the famous Luer-Lok syringe, valve, and 
needles, and the latest malleable caudal needle. The needle could be 
use by rolling it between the finger-tips and any hard, flat, surface; and the malleability 
greatly reduced the risk of fracture. 


Modific.vtion ok Technique for Analgesia diking C.esakean Section 
It had been found that larger volumes of analgesic solutions vvere lequired to produce 
skin analgesia than to ensure sympathetic block; for instance in Caisarean secnon o ovv 
ing trial labour, labour pains were obtunded at a point when ana^esia ha are y 
reached the pubis, and even when the required sensory block was effected, the motor 
block was minimal. Such a difference in the sensitivity of the various components of 
the nervous system to analgesic drugs was well recognized in spinal analgesia (intra ura 
block), but the effect was much more telescoped and therefore less ob\ious. * encaine 
l7o had been employed to minimize the likelihood of precipitating toxic symptoms vvidi 
the large volumes used. The precautionarv dose was raised to 10 c.c., the main ose o 
40 C.C., and topping-up dose of 30 c.c. given every ten or fifteen minutes until analgesia 
(to pain, not touch!) reached the desired height. The method was nme-consuming, but 
had been employed successfully’ in c.ases of heart failure and diabetes. 


Pitfalls .vnd Difficulties 

The surface markings associated with caudal analge.sia were sometimes obscure, 
especially in the obese. Tile technique suffered greatly from the lack of any positive 
indication that the needle was correctly placed; one missed, for example, the appearance 
of C.S.F. as in a successful lumbar piihctiire. Once pierced, the dura must be considered 
able to admit anv quantirv of fluid introduced into the epidural space, thereby producing 
spinal analgesia. ' In one such case the speaker had proceeded cautiously, and produced 
analgesia up to a height of D.8, with as low a volume as 11 c.c. metycaine 1%, even after 
the needle had been withdrawn nearly '/z in., and an aspiration test had proved negative! 
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wcH have iupcrra,«I been introduced disaster 
liic needle jniifht ea^ilv v: 1 »»n , 

traverse tlic sacro-coccvgeai jomt smce^to^l coccyx, or even 

drami and reinserted, die needle mi'eht cirr^w perirectal tissues. If ivith- 

piod about unnecessarily and devinlive th* t"' ^r- Beginners were apt to 

produced ;i shallow skiiMiecrosis rek-mhl nl", ^ adjacent area; this occasionally 

wuhm forty-eight hours of iniurv ir birl '”'n<ature bed-sore, which usu,allv .appeared 
ancl spirit.- hfone nnfonun^te '^se Y but 0 ^-.^^°" k 

an unsuccessful administration bnt’tV • abscess had developed three weeks after 
breakdown in the asentic technini.,. 1 ”°*^ certain whether this was caused by a ' 

upon a .severe tear in the nostcriol J’t * If of a pelvic cellulitis consequent 

officer conducting the dcliveiw "’^'^ch had been overlooked by the house- 

ng tnc cltlnery. Opinions were still divided upon die causation. 

Co.VCLfSIO.V 

produce ana'lgcsht^ wastluc to^ffiidtv^ c<^rtaiii' that failure to 

found to have the needle m! I I cchnique; all failures submitted to X-rav had been 
superior tranvtWnrafvct eSll.'^-'"^^^^ analgesia, was usually complete, and far 
difficult than lumhai- linh U joyed in obstetrics. Tlie technique w.as probably more 
se cnancc had Procedures, practice and per- 
il ad Lctf mi failure: increasing measure of success; die fact that there 
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'vherc caudal aual,j;esia had been given 

iT mt dwiS^id-!' Tl / ^ "'■7'; °f then’ primignavidie. 

weve as TTcmU ^ i-"cts of a successful caudal analgesic on the course of labour 

The orient ha\anris J mhiutes the pain was completely relieved, 

ail na ^ Whe^ each uterine contraction, bec.ame relieved of 

of uterine confrarrinn • n h^d become fullv manifested the continuance 

ot uteiine contractions could only be appreciated bv pnlpa'tine the uterus Sometimes 
the patient was conscious of a conrr.-.ctioii- she felt a 'seasa,.'!, 

of tlie abdomen, but in a large nun berof c.fses she had hf »’ *<= ff"' 

d;«n.isa,s.-» TTcaii. -i ““'“oci oi c.ase.s siie nad been unaware even of such a 

chstmb.ance. Usually the relief of pain manifested itself first After this cutaneous 

.ana psia gradually developed commencing in the perianal skin. The anus and perineum 

is?Lld'‘i»hdef:‘ and p.auilous as well as analgesic. Rectal examination Was tendered 

WWLW sii-ns hW characteristic. One of the 

Weiof of^ Wall anW had often been the involuntary 

esc.ape of small .piounts of fecal materia! or residual enema fluid from the anus. 

Giadually the patient experienced a .sensation of numbness in the le-^s althou<rh usuallv 
she retained the capacity to inoi’e them. ® 

When the injection was given after the second stage had become established die oatieiit 
usually tired after the first stage, welcomed the relief to such m, exWnt dmt 
to be at all co-operative. She had to be told literally when a coiuractior occurred and 
encouna^^d to bear down The iprd ‘‘pain’' had 10 disappear from their obstetric vocabu- 
i . weakness of caudal analgesia at once became apparent when emuloved 

deliberately and merely for the second smge of labour. The phdent hit all des’^W'or 
nidniation to push and when made to do so her efforts wWe undoubtedlv not so 
efficacious. Tins had mattered little in the case of the multipara and all' but two 
delivered themselves spont.mieously, llie ease with which ,he child almost glided out 
was sometimes quite remarkable, the tissues unfolding and stretchiii'^ verv easilv How- 
ever, in the case of the patient having her first experience of labour,' the ioluntarv 
muscular efforts were not as good as the involuntary bearing down in unrelieved laboiij 
Forceps had consequently been necessary on some occasions. 

The extreme laxity of the soft tissues made a low forceps exrremelv easy The 
incidence of perineal tears was low-, and they were much easier to repair bec.ause' the tissues 
were so lax and the bleeding so nnidt less. 

Caudal analgesia was next used during the first stage. In 21 case.s thev had started 
when ^the dilatation of the cervix was from one shilling to half a crown.' The effects 
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during the first stage had been uniformly excellent, excluding J cases where the needle 
had failed to enter the sacral canal. The patient might fall asleep especially if she had 
been given a very mild sedative. There was apparently acceleration of the first stage 
of labour. In all cases where good regular contractions had become established before 
the insertion of the needle completion of dilatation had occurred very quickly. In one 
case there was no dilatation of the cervix during four hours in spite of the presence of 
good contractions, the os remaining at one finger dilatation. Following the commence- 
ment of caudal analgesia the first stage completed itself in rather less than five hours. 
A caudal block might prove to be the best treatment for this type of case whatever its 
future might be for other purposes. 

Mr. Peel went on to say that, therefore, it wa.s obvious that the first stage of labour 
proceeded normally in every respect. The cervix, so soft and patulous, seemed to melt 
away very quickly in the hour or two before dilatation: the stage of labour which was 
most difficult to relieve by any other method. However, apjrt from some rectal pressure 
during a contraction, the typical physical signs which manifested themselves at the 
onset of the second stage were somewhat obscured. The membranes seldom ruptured 
spontaneously, and full dilatation frequently could only be diagnosed by rectal or vaginal 
examination. ' 

All sedative drugs emploved for the telief of pain had the following points in common : — 
They all diminished the force of uterine contractions and slowed down labour; they were all 
potentially dangerous for the babv; they all increased the risk of post-partum h;emorr- 
hage and increased the incidence of forceps delivery in the second stage, and finally gave 
only a very partial relief to pain. In successful caudal analgesia the pains of labour 
"ere not only relieved but abolished. 

There were 1 1 cases in which it had been impossible to insert the jieedle into 
the sacral canal. However, Mr. Peel said, their technique was improving. In a 
few cases the needle having been inserted, the initial injections had brought • com- 
plete relief from pain but further injections had less and less effect whilst the cutaneous 
analgesia had persisted as well as the laxity of the perineum and pelvic floor. As a result 
the forceps were applied without pain, although the patient was stiU feeling some con- 
siderable pain with each uterine contraction. It was possible that as the force of the 
uterine contractions became stronger, the injected fluid did not diffuse upwards in 
sufficient concentration completely to knock out the nerve roots originating in the lower 
dorsal segment. Apart from these two or three cases they had had complete success in 
the first stage of labour. They intended to limit the use of caudal analgesia during the 
first stage of labour to cases that were obstetricallv normal until further experience was 
gained. 

In the case of the multigiavidae the analgesia might be carried out during the second 
stage when a spontaneous delivery could be anticipated. In the case of the primigravidre. 
how ever, it seemed that the degree of analgesia should be lessened so that the patient could 
co-operate in helping to deliver the baby herself. There was no tiredness, weariness or 
exhaustion by the- time the second stage was reached. If it were explained to the patient 
what she had to do during the second stage, she woidd be in a far better mental and 
physical condirion when the contractions were allowed to become painful again. If for 
purely obstetric, reasons forceps became necessary, then a further injection would abolish 
pain and produce analgesia sufficient to enable forceps to be applied. 

Caudal analgesia seemed to have nc ill-effects on the baby. In all the cases, \yith tlrree 
exceptions, the baby cried spontaneously and immediately. The three stillbirths had 
all been due to obstetric reasons, and could not be attributed to tlic caudal injection. 

Of the third stage of labour, Mr. Peel said that while analgesic drugs and general 
amesthetics all predispose to a more free loss of blood, every single third stage with 
caudal analgesia had been completed with minimal blood loss and with fewer perineal 
lacerations to repair. 

CaC-D.M. Ax.\LCESi.\ FOR FORCEPS DELIVERY 

The majority of primigravida; who had received caudal analgesia for the relief of pain 
in the second stage had to be delivered by forceps which was obviously a disadvantage, 
although the forceps delivers' itself was very easy. But it occurred to Mr. Peel that a 
very definite place could be found for caudal analgesia in cases where other methods had 
been employed for relieving pain in the first and second stage, and yet forceps had become 
necessary. The commonest indications were uterine inertia, occipito-posterior position 
of the occiput and slight degree of contraction of the pelvis. Caudal analgesia was ideal 
for such cases. Relaxation of the pelvic floor and perineum made rotation, if necessary. 
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easier, as uell .is tlie application of forceps. A similar degree of relaxation using general 
nna‘sthcsia could only be attaincil by inducing a depth of anxsthesia that would add to 
tnc snock .and at tlie same time diminish the force of uterine contractions. With general 
an.e.sthesia [lost-partum htumorrhage was a common sequence. With caudal analgesia 
the force of the uterine contractions wa.s not further reduced and this ri.sk of post-partum 
hicmorrhage was minimized. Antcstheiic dangers to the baby were avoided. Their results 
caudal antilgc.sics thi.s way’ had been most impressive. Usually a single 
injection of dO c.c. of metyctiine had given the necessary analgesic effect in their cases, 
although if the needle were left in situ, an additional 20 c.c. might be injected iramediatelv 
before the application. 

hfr. Peel had not yet conducted a breech delivery under caudal analgesia, hut there 
sliould be no eontra-rndication to its use. ft was clearly’ not a good method to employ 
for such intra-uterinc manipuiatlon.s as internal or bipolar version. 

Cai'ii.m, A.v.\lci;si.\ i-ok C.es.ikea.v SEcmox 
Their experience with caudal analgesia employed for Qcsarcan section had been on 
the whole satisfaetpry .-ipart from a few failure.s chic to failure in technique. Of late' 
years many obstetricians .'ivoidcd general aiimsthesia for this operation — using instead 
local analgesia or spinal antesthesin. The advantages of caudal analgesia compared with 
local analgesia were: The injection of a large quantity’ of fluid at the local operation site 
was avoided; tlie degree of pain relief was much more complete; stretching of the 
parietal peritoneum, whicli was frequently painful when local anal.gesia was employed, 
was quite free from pain. Further, caudal analgesia could be employed when Cesarean 
section became necessary at the end of a trial labour. Local analgesia was unsuitable 
for such cases. Caudal analgesia abolished the pain without interfering with the con- 
tractions. 

Spinal amcsthc.sia carried with it certain well-known disadvantages and dangers (spiital 
headache, 6tli nerve palsy, meningitis and occasional residual p.-ueses), especially when 
employed for Cesarean section. Caudal analgesia acted as a regional block and as such 
it was definitely' superior in its results to purely’ local analgesia. 

Conclusions 

From their e.xpericnce. Dr. Galley and Mr. Peel both thought caudal analgesia. the best 
method of producing analgesia for the performance of Cesarean section and for forceps 
deliveries; that it was an unqualified success in relieving the pains of labour in the niuiti- 
wravida: throughout labour; but in the primigravidte a modification in technique must be 
established before it could be accepted as the ideal way of relieving pain during the second 
.stage. Its disadvantages were tlircefold: First, a difficult technique; secondly, ’’‘.'g'’"- 
sider.ible call on the time and patience of the obstetrician or ancesthetist or both; thirdly, 
some patients were psychologically unsuited to any form of local or regional analgesi.i. 

They extended their thanks to Messrs. Eli Lilly & Co. for the loan of the apparatus; to 
Sister Alison and Sister Freda at Kiiig’.s College Hospital for their co-operation and help: 
to Miss I. C. Barne, their Registrar for her assistance on many occasions, .'uid to Mr. Gillian 
for his interest and encouragement. 
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President — A. Juler, F.R.C.S. 

[June 9, 1944] 

Left Retinal Lesions. — M.iURicE Wnrnsc, O.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Girl aged 15; came to hospital on March 29 complaining that the sight in her left 
eye had been deteriorating during the past tn-o months. Her vision tvas 6/18 in eacli 
eye, and in the left eye she had some small white spots aggregated along the inferior 
temporal vessels and between the superior and inferior temporal vessels around the 
macular area (fig. 1). The opinion of one colleague was that it was a retinopathy with a 



I^IG, 1. — Left cetina. Match. 29. White spots round macula and along inferior retinal vessels. Retinal cedema. 



FIG. 2. — Appearance m May, when spots have mainly cleared up, leaving an area of retinal degeneration aJonir rhr 

inferior temporal vessels. ^ 


Oct.— Ophtii. 1 
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that“i't'w-Ir?n o!rI ” '"iJ? probably allied to Coats’s disease, and 

cine to the onsi of ?hc comlkion. "’as negative, and there ■ 


of a third 
was no real 


lire disappearance of the tvliite spots had occurred in 
only a slight patch of dcgenerniion below {fig. 2). 


the last few weeks and had left 


The President asked whether it was a retinal or a choroidal condition, 
made one’‘thfn!?^t wal^pVimarfly associated with retinal vessels 


The 
with a 


might have been a superficial e.vudative 
secondary oedenna irfTecting the retina extensively. 


cnoroiaujs, 


Retinitis Punctata Albescens.—HuMPiiiiEY Ne.\me, F.R.C.S. 

Elsie G. aged .36, apjilied at Aloorficlds Eye Hospital for a certificate for relief from 
hreguard duties on account of night-blindness. She stated that slie had been to hospital 
at the age of 8 or 9 years ivitJi this complaint. Her parents were first cousins, but neither 
of them ivas affected. Slic had no knowledge of this defect in any of her grandparents 
or uncles or aunts, hut .said that a brother and two sisters were night-blind. Tlie brother 
had three boys none of whom had night-blindness. 

With lenses the vision of the right eye was (27.5.44) 6/12, 6/9 (5), and die left 6/24, 
6/18 (2), The pupils ivere equal and tictivc and the eyes free from signs of inflamma- 
tion. Both eyes were c.\amined after pupil dilatation with lioniatropine and cocaine. 
The media were clear. Both fundi showed discs of healthy appearance. In both there 
were very numerous pale spots, oval or circular in shape, of size about equal to the 
diameter or x 1)4 diameters of a main retinal artery. They were most numerous in 
a band corresponding roughly with the circumference of a semicircle to the temporal side 
ot each macula, twteuding aliovc and below the disc. A few only were seen to the nasal 
side. Some of the spots ivere partly covered by retinal arteries, which crossed anterior 
to them. Peripheral to thi.s area, in the intcrmetliatc zone, were numerous small pig- 
ment depo.sits in the form of dots and .short rods. In some parts were denser aggrega- 
tions of pigment .spots of similar form. Towards die temporal periphery in the right 
eye was an oval area where the large choroidal vessels and intcrvasculnr choroidal pigment 
were more clearly seen ns though superficial choroidal atrophy had taken place, with 
some increase of pignientation peripheral to this. Tlieie were other snialler ill-defined 
areas of choroidal pallor, but nowhere any typical indications of previous choroiditis. 
The fundi for the mo.st pan were of slightly albinotic type. 

The field of vision of the right eye was irregularly cqntractcd and everywhere witlnu 
the 42° circle (1° wliite object, in the darkroom with the Lister illuminated perimeter). 
There was no nystagmus, nor were there any stigmata of congenital syphilis, in teeth 
(only the lower incisors remained), nose, frontal bones, nor anv history of bone or joint 
affections. Hearing was good. Wassermanii reaction negative (Afoorfields Eye Hospital). 

Mr. O. Gayer Morgan said that he saw a case the other day in a child aged about 10 
with a fundus almost e.xactly like the one shown by Mr. Neame. She was sent up because 
she was found to be night-blind at. school. She was investigated thoroughly but results 
were negative There was a kind of sfipplin'gt all over the periohery of the funaus. 
He also examined two of her younger sisters, not yet at school, and found their funm 
to be the same. The mother had written him later to say that she was now quite certain 
that the elder of these two was night-blind. The parents were not related, but one or 
the mother’s brothers, who was a child of cousins, was night-blind. 


Left Central Retinal Lesion.— V. M. Aitenboroi’ch, D.O.AI.S. 

Mrs. Attenborough said that the patient was first seen at Afoorfiekis in February 1943. 
He complained of gradual lo.ss of vision in his left eye. His right vision was then 6/6 
bis left 6/18. On e.xamination he was found to have some fine pigmentary distur- 
hince at his left macula. In June 1943 his left vision had improved to 6/12. He did 
..frenr! hosoital again until Afav 1944 when his left vision was found to have fallen to 
Iss than 6/60^ On examination the appearance of the left retina was as shown -n the 
less man / .. raised mass on the temporal side of the left macula, and some 

dim fence anrtedema of the macula itself. The Wassermann reaction 
pigb.entary from the Ear, Nose and Throat Ho.spiral negative; urine normal; 

blood-pressure 150/95. 
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In view of the fact that the patient was only 49 years of age Mrs. Attenborough asked - 
for opinions as to whether the mass was inflammatory, degenerative or neoplastic in 
character. 



Central retinal lesion in patient aged 49. 


Mr. O. Gayer Morgan said that the drawing made it appear that it was a much more 
soUd thing than was actually the case. It looked to him much more cystic. If there 
was some central vision it might be almost worth while carrying out a puncture. 

Mr. Humphrey Neame said that he thought the case looked rather more homogeneous 
yiari was represented in the drawing. It appeared to be of a very pale milky colour, 
oennitely bulging, and reminded him of an earlier stage of a case he had a good many 
years ago in which a swelling at the macula was thought possibly to be an early leuco- 
sarcoma of the choroid. It did not, however, grow as one expected a sarcoma to grow, 
and after eighteen months some small pale spots were seen in the macular area of the 
other eye and the vision steadily deteriorated. 

, C- H. Goolden said that the appearance in the macular region reminded him of 
that seen in an eye with very massive retinal exudation. 


Left Macular Coloboma. — Victor Purvis, AI.B. 

Girl aged 14, Was discovered at Moorfields in routine examination seven years ago 
to have coloboma. There was a large punched-out, circular hole of appro.simately three 
discs in diameter with pigmented, overhanging margin, and a slight degree of pigraenta- 
^n m the floor of the coloboraatous area. No retina was to be seen in the coloboma. 
There were, a few large choroidal vessels passing diagonally across the floor. The parti- 
cular point of interest was the extreme ectasia, which he had never previously seen so 
marked in a coloboma that was lined by choroidal tissue. The case appeared to fall 
betiveen the first and second groups of Miss Mann's classification. The characteristic 
gross visual defect was present, vision being only 6/60, with eccentric fixation. There 
was no relevant family history, and if one agreed with the intra-uterine inflammation 
theory of the origin of the condition this coloboma presumably had a choroiditis as the 
retinal vessels were forming in the fourth or fifth month. The right eye was normal: 
vision = 6/5. 


The End-Results of Operation for Detachment of the Retina (with a Follow-up of Fifty 
Successful Cases). — Mox’tacue Hise, F.R.C.S. 

Mr. Hine gave a full analysis of the results of operation in 120 cases which were done 
at his E.M.S. base. They were completed by November 1942, so that sufiicient time had 
elapsed to determine the final result in the 50 successful cases. He pointed out that 
after excluding a group of 49 cases from one source, in which there was a high percentage 
of unfavourable risks (30-6% successful) the average figure for success could be taken at 
practically 50% for unselected hospital cases, obtained from many sources. He pointed 
out the danger of compiling statistics too early, several cases relapsing after neri^s up 
Oct. — Opktii. 2 ° ~ 
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to six months, and a sniaiicr number proving satisfactory onlv after an interval of several 
months.^ 

This paper, in full, is being published in the British Journal of Ophthahnohgyj November 
1944. 

Mr. J. Cole M^sball desired to say how much he appreciated what Mr. Hine had done 
tor mm, especially in the bad cases he had sent him. What he admired specially about 
his paper was his consummate honesty. It was Quite refreshing to hear a man speak 
he did about his cases. He knew what trouble he took over them. After hearing 
Hme he still felt inclined to stick to his old method because he was quite certain 
that the separate needle method did not do so much injury to the ^vitreous as the surface 
coagumtion method. If one was going to cover a large area to try and cure a detach- 
ment he did not tiiink the eye was damaged so much by making a barrage with various 
sizes of needles. One case which he saw recently was operated on by Sir John Tweedy 
forty years ago for needling of a left congenital cataract. The man came to him with 
detachment on the nasal side of the retina, and he still had at the time he saw him a 
vision of 6/9. He found he had cataract in his right eye. and. knowing how difficult 
these cases were, he determined to do an extraction in the right eye before he did 
anything in the left eye. which was the eye originally affected. Much to his surprise, 
the patient allowed him to* do the left eye, and he was glad to say that the result had 
been quite good; he had got 6/18 vision. A barrage was made from “12 o'clock’* to 
7 o’clock ’ with a 1 mm. needle. The current was about 45 ma. That was 18 mm. fro? 
the ora. Another barrage was made 14' mm. from the ora, and that let out the fluid; 
there was no need to use any other procedure for doing so. He was able to show 
a drawing of this case from which it could be seen what comparatively little damage 
these punctures had made (see illustration). At the top, there was a typical coagulation 



Fundus in an aphakic eye showing the result of a double barrage with 1 mm. and li mm .needles. 
No hole was found ia aus case. 


•with some pigment. This was an operation he feit was often useful for a difficult class of case- 
in some of these cases a second and third (even in one case a fourth and a fifth) operation 
was necessary, and the eye stood the operations very well. The operation carried out 
mieht be termed the landnar Safar operation, with various lengthed needles, though 
wive of Utrecht claims he first used a perforating needle to let the fluid out of a detach- 
ment after he had done a surface coagulation. 


* He stated that of fifteen patients in the scries who had originaliy been seen privately, ten were included in the 
list of successes, or 66-6%. Three of these cases had vision 6/6, and two 6/9, vet}' much better than the averasc 

™'Thirtem oF*?s«ief tof had detachment in the fellow eye, i.e. 10-8%. Seven were successful. 

Twnty had secondary operation. Only three were successful, and two of these had fresh holes in another sector 

four cases of aphakia. None was successful, but a more recent case had held for nine months. 

Myopia cHes were 40%, Under — 6n successful nine out ot nineteen, — Gn to — Idn successful eight out of twenty. 

Over ~ ?'“^‘^“/jyil'lcventccn, orl3'S3%. Successful nine, Practically ah the rest had most unfavourable factors. 
Localised* Onlv one succcssAO. 

No hole or ^ neither the affc of the patient, in itself, nor the position of the hole, was the determi^S 

Air. Hihc concltmed ^ . ff-rjended on the state of the retina. It was not fair to give too rosy a prognosis to 
factor in success, which y retinal degeneration, mulnplc holes or aphakia. A few of the promising cases 

patients with high some of the very unpromising ones turned out to be successful. There vrerc^very 

pro«dcd they were kilims to accept the odds. 
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Mr. C. B. Goulden, after expressing appreciation of air Hine s work said that an inter- 
esting point which had come out of his paper was that his onera ' 

That wL the usual experience because these cases tended to . and opera 

tion vvac of the greatest Dossible importance. He supposed one ought to be ahle to cure 
every case of disinsertion. Mr. Hine had not done so, and therefore he supposed it was not 
always possible, but the cases did give an P-'^'^a^^ant prognosis. , estimate 

One point about the classification of cases. He did not anv more 

of the value of the operations for detachment to all together any more 

than it would be to bunch together all cases of aPPendicitis One was sure with regard 
to certain cases of appendicitis when they came to one, that ® Th e t^e+ter 

soon, and to mix these up with cases of quiet appen^citis was not fair. The better 
dissection of these cases was really necessary. Mr. Hine would possibly have d e 
better to have put together all his cases of disinsertion which had f good prognosis, all 
those in which the prognosis was obviously bad, and all in which there was 

some sort of chance of curing the patient. He thought that ought 1° . 
future. It would give the operation a better name and would give "jore hope to paUents. 
He did not think it was appreciated how often detachment followed extractnm for 
cataract, not only in early Ufe, but after senile cataract. It was ptiaordmary 
how often detachments had occurred in cases of zonu^r or lamellar cataract, 
and the regularity of such occurrence after a space of twenty-nve years. It wa.. interest- 
ing that it seemed to follow that time-table. . , > , 4. t*. ^ 

Mr. Hine had mentioned that all those cases which had detachment after extraction 
had had a discission. That might lead one to think that a discission had somethmg 
to do with the detachment. But he had seen cases of detachment m which a discission 
had not been done. He recalled a case of his own which came back for discission a 
couple of months or so after extraction, when the retina was already detached, it was 
puzzling why detachment did occur so frequently after extraction of cataract. He had 
seen detachment occur in both eyes after extraction in both eyes. He thought or two 
tragic* cases of his own in which subsequent operation for detachment was of no value. 

The point made about having a properly working machine was of great iniportance. 
Mr. Hine had said that the machine which came to him came with an electncian. 
One cause of bad results was that there was not always attached to the hospital a man 
who could keep the machine in proper order. One had had the experience of being 
about to. operate on a case and then finding that the machine was not what it should 
he; if the conjunctiva was reflected at that time one could not very well turn back, 
but must go on as well as one could. 


I^Ir. Victor Purvis asked the proportion of disinsertions in the thirteen bilater^ cases; 
and mentioned that in regard to secondary tears (that is tears developing at the edge 
of the reaction) he was under the impression that they were due rather to a current 
that was too strong than to a retina that was too fragile, but he agreed that usually the 
prognosis of these secondary tears was bad. 

The President asked whether trouble had been encountered in conne.xion with reaction. 
Of two cases on. one afternoon during the previous week, in one a beautiful reaction was 
«ibtained with a current of 95 ^ma., but in the second case no reaction was obtained, 
even though the apparatus was pushed up to 150 ma.; nor did any effect appear later. 


Dr. T. H. Whittington said that there were a certain number of cases in which the 
retina was re-attached successfully, but the patient could not see because of severe 
hemorrhages or exudates into the vitreous. 

Mr. Montague Hine said that on five or six occasions he had had cases in which there 
had been no reaction at all. On the same morning, of two cases which appeared to be 
exactly the same, one would show a rea'ction and the other not. He had found that 
three cases which showed no diathermic reaction on the operating table ultimately 
showed a good deal of very fine pigmentation and did very well. 

He had not noticed the falling off in the reaction. That, however, was probably because, 
unless there were multiple holes, having made his first observation and seen the position 
of the first reaction, he did not keep on looking at it as the operation proceeded. 

In reply to Mr. Purvis two of the seven successful bilateral cases had disinsertion and 
one of the six unsuccessful cases. 

In reply to Dr. Whittington, there was, he felt, a certain danger of overdoing things 
and getting a “building-up’* reaction. For his own part he was more afraid of over-doing 
than of under-doing. Most of the patients in whom he had seen much vitreous opacity 
after operation were very high myopes and he supposed they got choroidal and retinal 
hcemorrhages and effusions. 


The Removal of Malignant Tumours of the Iris 
By F. A. JuLER, F.R.C.S. 

Maugxaxt tumours of the iris may be pigmented or non-pigmented. It has been well 
established that the former usually originate in pigmented nasvi of the iris. This has 
been shown by Collins (1926), and cases have been reported bv several authors (Mavou 
1930; Neame,'l942; Black, 1942). ' ' ’ 

Cases of leucosarcomata are rarer, and have been collected by Duke-Elder and Stallard 
(1930), but apart from the absence of pigment they do not seem to differ in histology or 
malignancy from the more usual malignant melanomata : they ofteh show looped veKcIs 
on , the surface. 
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J. ^ ^ IS likely to have 

,s;;'s.r£ is iL,''S.M 7"“"' ”• 

'ras of average denih and '■‘•■'”?'''nS it bvIrideLnw'^ Vh’* 

rhe limitation of rhf'M sufficient section ivas easily nnrl/- ‘interior chamber 

SeT6T6*partirT I"'"''’ tecnnence was present- 

tiiiting the last few years. ^ ^'^ors, and that it had slowlv got larger 

Each eye had 6/6 vision. 


-y- uru \iSIOn. 

12 and 2 o'clock (see fig. i)."* "rinXffihrwhoirwidt^^ 

ie wuitn of the ins. overlapping the 



FIG. 1. 


pupillary margin, and just disappearing from view behind ,i ■• . 
roughly circular, and, although the Derinh^r^ Jj ■.■ bmbus. Its outline tvas 


roughly circular, and, although the peripherv towards the dliarv - 

the curve of the circumference suggested that it did not ext V i^'O” ^ould not be seen. 
Its surface was of a dark brown colour, smooth for the most t ‘I’e iris proper, 

here and there: no blood-vessels were visible on its surface Th '*’ ^ depressions 
tumour of the posterior surface or of the ciliary region Th j, ^ '<« “apparent 

separated from the cornea by a thin layer of fluid, -riie rest^'^T'^i tumour was 

colour, save for a few small pigmented spots. The tension ^ Hrey 

and the eye free from inflammation. ^ rite cornea clear. 


Of opinions e.xpressed bv my colleagues at Moorfields, four w<.t» r 
by iridectomy, two were for e.vcision. " lavour of removal 
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In devising a method for local removal two factors were important. (I) The pro.ximity 
of the tumour to the cornea precluded the use of a Graefe knife or a keratome in the 
affected sector on account of the danger of cutting the swelling. (2) The peripheral limit 
indicated a removal at least as far as the iris base. 



FIG. 2. FJG. 3. FIG. 4. FIG. 3. 


On June 29, 1942, under local anaesthesia a sclerocorneal suture was inserted (a) and a' 
flap of conjunctiva was dis.sected to the limbus (n). With a small keratome an incision 
was scratched in the sclera radially from the limbus along the 2.30 meridian over a 
length of 2-5 mm. (c): this was made obliquely, sloping in an upward direction until 
the anterior chamber and ciliary body were reached. A Sinclair cyclodialysis separator 
(Cg- 3, n) was introduced along the periphery as far as the 1 2 o’clock meridian, and was 
pressed well into, the angle (e). The sclera was then incised by cutting down on the 
separator with a Beer’s knife (fig. 4, f). 

To remove the tumour an unsuccessful attempt was made to catch the iris margin with 
a blunt hook, both laterally and mesially. By means of iris forceps applied to the outer 
side, however, the tumour protruded readily and was abscised (fig*. .3). Some pigmented 
tispe in the wound was also removed, and histologically was found to consist of normal 
ciliary processes. Healing was uneventful. 

On July 17, 1944 (twenty-four months after operation), the visual acuity of the 
operated eye is 6/9, improving with cyl. — 1-5 ax. 20 to 6/6 (5). The eye is quiet, there is 
a slight subcapsular opacity of the lens opposite the centre of the iris coloboma. The 
tension is normal and there is no evidence of recurrence. Examination with the gonio- 
scope reveals normal ciliary processes, and no abnormal pigmentation in the region of 
Schlemm’s canal. With the comeal microscope a slight deposit of pigment on the lens 
equator at I o’clock and a small pigmented sphere on the iris at 4 o’clock have been 
noted as unchanged for eighteen months. 

The Hislological Report 

The preparations owing to kinking of the specimen and to wartime deficiencies leave 
much to be desired. The tumour contains well-formed spindle cells with a considerable 
amount of collagen and some reticulum formation. The cells are spreading into the 
ms stroma without a definite capsule, and in places are heavily pigmented. No mitotic 
figures are seen. It is impossible to say whether removal has been complete. 

Comment . — ^The method of removal described above seemed to offer a good prospect 
of removing the affected part of the iris to the extreme periphery’, and indeed by this 
method I believe that a sector of the ciliary body might also be ablated, although 
naturally the suspensory ligament of the lens would sustain partial damage. 

In his case Black had to deal with a somewhat similar proposition. He made a kera- 
tpme section to the side of the tumour where the chamber was free, and enlarged this 
around the iris base with scissors. His result was satisfactory. 

It is worth while to collect the indications which point to (1) malignancy of an iris 
tumour (2) to the possibility of removal by iridectomy. 

(1) Malignancy will be indicated by a history of increasing size, a definite non-translucent 
protrusion from the anterior or posterior surface, and the absence of inflammatory signs. 

Increase of tension also points to malignancy, and is suggestive of extension to the 
canal of Schlemm. 

Flattening of the pupil and loss of its mobility may be suggestive, but a notch in the 
pupil is not definite evidence, for I have notes of another "case in which a notch was 
present, although the size of the iris melanoma in relation to it did not alter in fourteen 
months. 
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(2) Local renioval , — Extension may be iitsicHous to the ciliary body, the corneal peri- 
phery, or tlie retina. Tlic gonio.scope should be useful in excluding extension around 
the angle on to the corneal periphery, where sonic abnormal pigmentation might be. 
seen: for this e.xammation it would be necessary that the tumour did not fill the anterior 
chamber suiliciently to obscure, the view through the gonioscope. 

Increase of tension would be a definite contra-indication to local removal as also would 
any evidence of ciliary involvement. It has to be remembered that incomplete removal 
may produce rapid filling up of the eyeball with growth, as in a case described by 
Greenwood (1929), in which extension soon involved the eyelids. 

Tlie therapeutic application of radium as an alternative or additional measure has to 
be considered. It is unlikely that the slow-growing spindle cells found in these cases 
.'ire likely to be radio-sensitive. Doses would have to be severe and damage to the eye 
would be likely to accrue. Neamc applied it in one of his cases as a treatment after 
iridectomy. A 5 mg. plaque was applied for one hour on two occasions, and considerable 
discomfort occurred up to three years later. Stallard (1933), on the other hand, states 
that intra-ocular sarcomata are very sensitive and he reports a good result. 
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Mr, Humphrey Neaine said that these were uncommon tumours and well worth dM- 
cribing. He added a word about a case of his recently in which the 
excised. It was one of extensive dendritic ulcer of the cornea and pigmented wmoyf 
of the iris. The growth was found in section not to e.xtend to the angle, ana oy tur. 
Juler’s method the eye might have been retained. 

Mr. C. B. Goulden said that some years ago he had a case of localized. malignant 
growth in the iris. Removal took place by the free method of glaucoma- incision, rne 
notching of the pupil was an e.xtremely important point. He was able to remove me 
tumour by making an incision such as one would make for cataract, seizing the neaiiny, 
iris on one side, and pulling out just as much as if one was doing a large glaucoma 


iridectomy. 

Mr Humphrey Neame pointed out that the pupil was not absolutely circular in some 
cases' of corpus nigrum of the iris. It was quite possible that the pupil might be con- 
genitally irregular as in Mr. Juler's case. He recalled a case of secondary carciimma oi 
the iris which was e.xtremely rare, where the primary was not discovered. He lost 
sight of that case, but there was an extraordinary epithelial growth in the ins, ana 
for a long time there had been a marked ectropion of the uvea. 
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Section of Experimental Medicine and 
Therapeutics 

President — R. D. La-weence, M.D. 

[June 13. 1944j ’ 

DISCUSSION ON THIOURACIL AND THIOUREA IN THE 
TREATMENT OF THYROTOXICOSIS 

Professor H. P. Himsworth: In May of last year E. B. Astwood (1943) reported the 
benefidal effects of treating cases of thyrotoxicosis with either thiourea or thiouracil. His 
clauns, as far as they concerned the initial effects of these drugs, were soon confirmed 
on small groups of cases by Williams and Bissell (1943) and by Himsworth (1943). The 
purpose of this communication is to report the results of more extended experience. 

When the Ueatment was first used in this country only thiourea was available but 
later thiouracil was obtained. The action of both these drugs on thyrotoxicosis is 
similar but thiouracil has distinct advantages over thiourea in not producing the un- 
pleasant smell in the breath, the conjunctivitis or' the vomiting which frequently attend 
the use of the latter preparation. ' These advantages quickly led to the exclusive use of 
thiouradl and in this paper, unless otherwise stated, the results have been obtained with 
that drug. 

During the last ten months 33 cases of thyrotoxicosis have been treated by one or 
other, or both, of these drugs at University College Hospital. 26 of them Were under 
my direct care and 22 of these have been observed beyond the period of initial treat- 
ment. The longest period of observation is ten months, the shortest ten weeks. Of 
these 22 cases, 7 were treated initially with thiourea and subsequently with thiouracil, 
the remaining 15 with thiouracil throughout. For convenience of discussion the results 
Will be considered under the headings of initial treatment, maintenance treatment, svmp- 
toms of overdosage and idiosyncrasy to the drugs. 

Initial Treatment 

The period of initial treatment lasted until a conspicuous regression of the subjective 
and objective signs of thyrotoxicosis showed that the illness was largely under control. 
Its average duration was twenty-nine days. The dose of thiourea used during this period 
was 1 g. three times a day; the dose of thiouracil 0-2 g. five times a day. In no case, 
jrrespective of its type, severity, or duration, did the treatment fail to produce conspicuous 
improvement, and none became drug-resistant. The objective evidence of this is sum- 
marized in the table. It will be seen that in every case the pulse-rate and basal meta- 
bolic rate (fig. 1) fell while the plasma cholesterol and body-weight rose (Table). The im- 

THIOUREA AND THIOURACIL TREATMENT. 

INITIAL COURSE OF TREATMENT. RESULTS IN GROUP A (22 PATIENTS). 

Thiourea 3 g. daily, or thiouracil 1 g. daily. 

Average 29-3 days. 

AU gained. Average 7*7 lb. (range 2 to 15 lb.). 

Fell in all. Before (average) 4-39*7 (range 4-18 to 4-82). 

After (average) 4-8-6 (range 4*30 to— 14), 

Fell in all. Before (average) 100 day, 87 night. • 

After (average) 80 day, 74 night. 

Rose in all. Before (average) 127 mg./lOO ml. (range 83 to 166). 

After (average) 186 mg./lOO ml. (range 125 to 310). 


Dosage 

Duration of initial course 

Weight change 

B.M.R. ;;; 

Pulse-rate 

Plasma cholesterol 
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btrL- 't’ •^‘•‘cond, after the pulse-ntc Ind h ^ j’dermittent, became consistently 

i>i{,ns and goitre was less m-irkod r • i ^ ^>nti remained norma . The effect nn ih,. 
not noticeably altered/ f'^ t itaiol'T^^^ ‘f bm iLLlnt i^s 
•n winch it did decrease, the dcS nnaffected^aSrthose 

^ n '■‘-’‘•"ction of glandular tiisu/ '^'’it tiiminished vascularity 

thiourea influence only those .wmptoms o/rhvrn! therefore, that thioiiracil and 

- ... . 

change is seen in the first and second weeks /f t flifferent patients. Usually little 

ana second weeks of treatment, but by the third it is evident 



Decrease tN B.ti.R. 

(Treifment far InitiAt month) 


Oiat the fall in the 
“tu^S the initial 
rou^hiv 1 '‘■“tment tvith thiouracil is 
the^i^,!*^ 'tts ttstsht of 

ment fate before treat- 


and by the fourth established (fiij. 2). In some n irienrc bt. 

within a lew days (fig. 2); in others the response is sl’ot response occurs 

weeks to become established. This latter delayed re-irtion / “ ' ^ ^‘f^t or more 

who, immediately before, have been treated nfth iodiiie ffie “P '’‘"'“‘.ca^arlv in patients 
advisable to withhold iodine for one or two months befoS 

thiouracil. beginning treatment nith 

When the treatment besrins to take eifeci the 
proportionately and at the same time. Usualiy the skin flSh'^Hr'”* f*' affected 

raised pulse-rate persists longest. Sweating, nervousness raised 

tion a/d low plasma cholesferol begin to yield aMnmrmeXate ‘■’"’"S'f- 

speaking, in that order. Failure to recognize this sequence in 'effects has 'led' to "mS 
slow-reacting cases being classified as thiouracil-resistant Three ,,„-h IX '^u to certain 
referred to me. In each the subjective improvement, failing basal r f 

rising weight curve showed that the thyrotoxicosis was befng 'bright' undV cm, -‘ml 
Ihe contrary impression was derived from the continued elevation of the Dulsc-ratc- -n-f 
ivith further treatment, this returned slowly to normal levels. ^ ‘ 
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There thus appears to be no question that by means of thiouracil, or thiourea, thyro- 
toxicosis can rapidly and effectively be brought under control, and that the results of 
the initial treatment with these drugs are comparable to those achieved by surgery. 



FIG. 2. — Showing differences in 
the rate of response to thiouracil. 
The resistant case had received 
iodine daily for two years before 
admission, but after a further 
fortnight's treatment responded. 
The second case was xmder the cate 
of Dr. Kenneth Harris. 


Maintenance Treatment 

It was early realized (Astwood, 1943) that, after the initial course, thiouracil treatment 
must be maintained at least for some time. But it became evident that far smaller doses 
were required for maintenance treatment than to establish control, and that it was 
important to allow for this if symptoms of overdosage were to be avoided. This decrease 
in requirements is most striking in the early stages; but it extends beyond a simple initial 
readjustment of dosage and there are indications that it may be progressive. Figs. 3 and 
■I illustrate this point. Fig. 3 shows that smaller and smaller doses are required to hold 
the basal metabolic rate at normal levels and yet the increase in weight is maintained. 
Fig. 4 shows that doses of thiouracil which at first simply suffice to hold the plasma 
cholesterol at normal levels later prove too much so that the plasma cholesterol rises 
suddenly and symptoms of overdosage appear. On the basis of such observations we 
have been reducing the maintenance dosage more and more rapidly. Most of our 
patients are now taking 0-1 g. or 0-05 g. daily and in no case has a return of symptoms 
or a fall in weight suggested that the reduction has been too rapid or too much. This 
consideration is of particular importance in view of the dangers due to overdosage with 
the drug. 
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It would appear that a mechanism exists in the body which resists attempts to force 
the metabolism below normal. If this were not so then treatment should always produce 
a stc.ady decre.ise of metabolism. This docs not usually occur in man. As the basal 
metalK)lic rate approaches normal its fall slows, even though the ddse of thiouracil 
remains unchanged.- Having reached normal, diere it tends to remain and its persis- 
tence at this level despite sub.sequcnt lightening of dosage, suggests diat further depres- 
.sion of metabolism is being rcsistetl. The practical importance of this consideration is 
that evidence of subnormal metabolism should not be awaited before reducing the dose 
of thiouracil. The dose should be decreased rapidly and continuously until there is 



FIG. 3. Showing'thac progressively less thiouracil is required to maintain the basal metabolic rate at normal 

levels. 



•vidence that it is insufficient. Then the dose is adjusted appropriately and retained at 
hat level for a few weeks when a further attempt at reduction is made. _ 

The success of any therapeutic mediod must ultimately be judged by the efficiency 
virh which it restores the patient to normal. In this respect, for periods up to ten 
nnnths thiouracil compares favourably with other methods of treating diyrotoxicosis. 
rhe maioritv of patients feel fit to resume full work m one to three months after com- 
derinnTthe inhial treatment and, having smarted, are able to continue. The seventy 
md responsibility of the work offer no bar. One patient is doing full, duty as a London 
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“ responsible managerial position, many are looking after 
Sntom^ r’ have returned fo industrial woJk. The disabling 

drnoranDea?^rh. u'^ effect. vely controUed; but there are two signs which 

exoDh^almos and significantly even by prolonged treatment. These are 

to be removed he ‘'^^es. not in my own series, the goitre had eventually 

to De remoied because of pressure symptoms. 

be^dismnHn„*ed°,^^a%,!“ opinion whether treatment with thiouracil can ultimately 

early stapes is foil P^^'^nt remain well. Undoubtedly omission, of treatment in the 

not be th^resfd!^ Z symptoms, but there are hints tliat later such may 

discontimied thi d J"-’ after treatment with thiourea for seventy days, 

return Tsvmmon™^ “d treatment for file months. There has been no 
treatment wi^h^^h" “"n maintained her weight. Two others have been off 

toward effects Ktn respectively without showing any un- 

been weaned nn of'these cases was severe and before omission of treatment all had 
present freedntn .‘ioses of the drug. It remains to be seen whether, their 

favourable result ^“[rn^uar”''^' maintained and whether or not this 

Overdosage 

thff thiourea had no untoward effects it would now be reasonablv certain 

thpv medical treatment of thyroto.xicosis had been devised. Unfortunately 

as tr^ ' d**^™ effeas and only e.Kperience can show whether these occur so frequently 
idand trMtment with these drugs more dangerous than surgical removal of the 

overdnsncp their ill-effects it is important to distinguish the effects due to 

meant idiosyncrasy. By the manifestations of overdosage are 

drutr ®>™P'°ms which can be induced in any patient by excessive doses of the 

rand> manifestations of idiosyncrasy are meant those conditions which occur 

capriciously and inconstantly in a minority of patients. 

is overdosage can be divided into two groups: The first, which 

T-t recognized and avoided, occurs early in treatment and from gross overdosage. 

develops insidiously and then quickly becomes manifest, and apparently 
in «!,» chronic, slight overdosage. Gross overdosage shows itself by an increase 
t <r sometimes pamful, of the goitre. Our first case was discharged from hospital on 
hif 'np^t. - Within the next two months 

to n-^ n. m size so that a 17 in. collar was too small. On reducing the dose 

hna S-. daily the neck slowly decreasea to its original size. A second mild case, who 
rliP P'^^'iously undergone a subtotal thyroidectomy, developed painful nodules all alontr 

^ retrosternal goitre developed pressure symptoms! 
fpw p ^““P^rng a more rapid reduction of dosage after the initial course of treatment 

nil ■ 1 , further reduction of the dose these have 

all been rapidly relieved. 

overdosage shows itself mainly by subjective symptoms. A patient 
. weeks or months has been on the same small dose of thiouracil, and who has 
weaV^'!^' rcniark on her improved well-being, comes up complaining of 

thpjp depression. Not infrequently such cases have a bloated appearance and 

. temark on their lack of energy. Superficially the eiidence sue^ests 

ypotbyroidism but inspection of the wei.ght chart usually shows that the W'eieht^has 
T^c weeks and determination of the basal metabolic rate shows no depression 

flip- if ts associated with, and often preceded by, an elevation of the plasma cholesterol 
ehnlpc/' 1 Vo .‘lie dose the symptoms rapidly disappear and the plasma 

with passing It should be noted that these symptoms are not associated 

mlsen V i ‘he white blood cell count. There is insufficient evidence available m 

‘he pathogenesis of these symptoms. Are they indeed the first si»ns 
d'rop^V^ developing hypothyroidism or are they the results of a toxic action of ?he 
explanation appears the more probable. But whatever the explanation 
and r^n K ^ overdosage is particularly prone to develop during maintenance treatment 
TeL? hy reducing the dose to the minimum r^equired to maintain th^ 

.,_,sh‘- further check the blood cholesterol level can be determined neriodinllv 

nd, if this IS rising unduly, the dose of thiouracil should be reduced. ^ ' 

Idiosy/icrasy 

Fever, rashes, enlargement of lymph glands and blood changes have beer, e j 
as manifestations of sensitivity to thiouracil (Astwootl. 1943: CafrUovI and Kert^W^ 
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Ncwcombc and Dcaac. 19-14). Fever occurred in 3 of the 33 cases In ’ it could be 
dtrihroft “he infection, one patient having a .streptococcal MeaZ Sf 

l e temoc-^.t jnfccnQn by B. coli of the urinary tract. In both cases 
eiven In , , I n'lth the infection and did not rise when thiouracil was a^ain ‘ 
n-iricnu h',i 1 ' 'nfcctive cau.se was found. The fever occurred after' the 

Mvl W r S- thiouracil daily for eight days and as, unlike the other 

two, It was a.ssociatcd with a neutropenia the drug was discontinued. The temperature 
tnen eli. Une patient showed a maculopapiilar rash on the fifteenth dav of therapv 
Witt g. of thiouracil daily. As it was una.ssociated with cither fever or leucopenia 
the drug was continued,, though at the reduced dose of 0-4 g. daily; and the rash faded 
aunng the ne.vt three days. Enlargcniciu of Ivntph glands has not been observed in 
our senes. ' 


These three manifestations of sensitivity re.scnible those occurring after many other 
drugs, not only in their nature but in the delay before their appearance. AH have been 
reported as occurring within a fortnight or so of exposure to the drug and they' have 
not been oh.served after this time even in cases which have been under tre.atment for 
many months. Their appearance early in treatment may be due to the heavy doses of 
the drug used in the first fortnight, but that this is not the most important factor 
in their production is evident from the fact that the majority of patients take such doses 
witb impunity. A special sensitivity to the drug is presumably present in the persons 
affected. In that case the failure of these particular ill-effects to appear after the first 
fortnight suggests cither that the sensitive subjects are few in number and eliminated 
by early detection, or that desensitization is effected by continued treatment. 


Tlic most serious manifestations of sensitivity are those which affect the formed ele- 
ments of the blood. Leucopenia, agranulocytosis (Astwood, 1943) and thrombocytopenia 
(Newcombe and Deane, 1944) have been reported. The latter has not occurred in our 
series but there have been two cases of leucopenia and one case pf agranulocytosis^ out 
of the 33 cases. The first case of leucopenia was tile above patient witli the unexplained 
temperature. At the beginning of the febrile attack the white blood cell count had 
fallen from 7,800 with 84% of neutrophils to 2,000. At the height of the fever it was 
4,400 with 35% neutrophils. The second case received I g. of thiouracil daily for four- 
teen days when a routine blood-count showed 1,100 white cells witli 50% neutrophils. 
Treatment was discontinued and the blood-count rose. This patient had no untoward 
symptoms throughout. The third case had, on admission, a white count of 10,000 with 
68% neutrophils. After treatment for one month with I g. of thiouracil daily no 
improvement in the thyrotoxicosis had occurred. This was attributed to her having 
received iodine daily for two years before adnii.ssion. As there had been no toxic sym- 
ptoms and the white cell count was 9,300 the dose of thiouracil was raised to 2 g. daily. 
At the end of a further fortnight the thyrotoxicosis had responded, the white cell count 
was 6,000 with 60% of neutrophils, and the patient was discharged on 0-6 g. daily. 
Eight days after discharge she developed a whitlow, two days later she felt chilled, 
the temperature rose to 104°F. and two days after she developed a sore throat. On 
admission she had 1,500 white cells with no neutrophils and only a few primitive cells 
were present in the sternal marrow'. Vigorous treatment with fresh blood transfusions 
and pentnucleotide was given. Neutrophils returned to the blood four days later. Six 
days after admission the white count was 26,000 with 76% of neutrophils and the sternal 
mmrow showed vigorous activity and mature cells. Then, unfortunately, she contracted 
a bronchopneumonia and from this she died. 


Agranulocytosis being the most dangerous complication of treatment with thiouracil 
or thiourea it is important to consider the factors concerned in its production. It is 
evident that idiosyncrasy plays a part. If an invariable action of these drugs were to 
depress the production of neutrophils then it would be expected that the.se would fail in 
all natients This does not happen. In the series of 22 patients shown in the 
white cell counts on admission ranged from- 4,000 to 10,000 with an average of 6.oi3, 
the neutrophils ranged from 42% to 80% with an average of 59-3%. On the completion 
of the initial treamient the white counts ranged from 3,000 to 11,600 and averaged 6.86 j 
the neuttophils ranged from 40% to .81 % and averaged .59-6?/,. Throughout the per.t^ 
f maintenance treatment white cell counts have been done on all patient.,- at intervals 
,"more than one month. Again there is no evidence of a consistent and steady 
of not mo e ‘ treatment continues. Neutropenia, when it occurs, appears 

depression of . P , . previou., blood-counts have been normal both in respect of 
suddenN in pa neutrophils. There is a hint, however, that its supervention 

ma? be forerilad;wed by the appearance of many young neutrophil., in the peripheral 
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blood. This possibility is being investigated. Lastly, neutropenia does not develop 
until a week or more after treatment has commenced, an observation which may be 
explained either by a cumulative toxic effect or a developing sensitivity. Despite this 
evidence of idiosyncrasy, there is, however, an indication that the development of neutro- 
penia is also influenced by the dose of thiouracil used; not by the total dose given over 
many months but by the intensity of the daily dosage. The three cases reported here all 
occurred either during or shortly after intensive treatment. Astwood’s fatal case was 
receiving 2 g. of thiouracil daily; Newcombe and Deane’s case of thrombocj'topenia and 
leucopenia had taken 83 g. of thiourea in five weeks; and a third fatal case, of which 
I have been informed, had received 103 g. of thiourea and 62 g. of thiouracil in five months. 
As far as I am aware no cases have been reported of any manifestations of sensitivity 
in patients taking thiouracil in small doses of the order of 0-1 or 0-05 g. a day. 

Ir thus appears that two factors are involved in the production of this untoward effect 
of thiouracil: idiosyncrasy and dosage. If this be so then we may hope to avoid it by 
using small doses of the drug. For this reason, and because of the evidence that the 
maintenance doses have been greater than necessary, it seems advisable to use. in all 
stages of the treatment, smaller doses of thiouracil than have been used up to now. The 
dosage which is being tested at present is 0-5 g. daily until the B.M.R. falls to about -f 10%. 
Thereafter the dose is decreased to 0- 1 g. or 0-05 g. daily during the maintenance period. 
It is hoped, on the basis of analogy with the sulphonamide drugs, that by using these 
smaller doses .and reducing the dose more rapidly a safe yet effective technique of this 
promising therapy .may be evolved. For the present, however it, should be realized that 
tMouracil therapy is still in the e.xperimental stage and that it should only be used under 
circumstances which allow close, detailed and continued investigation of the patients.' 
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Mr. C. A. JoU (in absentia): There have been so many calls from practitioners and 
others to be supplied with thiouracil and thiourea for the treatment of their patients 
that it seems desirable to give a preliminary report of th? results we have been getting, 
both good and bad, if only to make it clear to those who wish to make use of these 
powerful and dangerous drugs that some of the optimistic statements which have been 
made in this country — be it emphasized, often on a very slender e.xperience — are at any 
rate extremely ill-judged. 

Thyrotoxicosis is a name which embraces a group of diseases, among which the form 
which we call primary thyrotoxicosis or Graves’ disease is perhaps best understood. It 
is also the easiest form to diagnose and, in some ways, to treat, and it is associated with 
a hyperplastic thyroid gland which, in spite of infinite variations in detailed histology, 
conforms more or less closely to type. I was glad to note that this Section has us^ 
the term “thyroto.xicosis” and not begged the question of the nature of the disease by 
using the unjustifiable term hyperthyroidism , since we do not even know the exact nature 
of the normal thyroid hormone, much less the chemistry of the abnormal products 
associated with thyrotoxicosis. 

So far, all or nearly all the work on thiouracil and thiourea has been in connexion with 
this variety of thyrotoxicosis and little or nothing has emerged in relation to the much 
larger, more insidious and more hazardous groups of rases we include under “secondary 
thyrotoxicosis”. The pathologs' of this “secondary” type is the reverse of uniform and 
in fact thyrotoxic symptoms may be met with in nearly every variety of pathological 
thyroid gland, but on the whole one may say that in this vast and inchoate group 
hyperplastic changes are either entirely absent or at any rate inconspicuous in degree 
or trivial in extent. It is hardly to be e.\pected that the hyperinvoluted thyroid gland 
met with so often in these circumstances is as likely to respond to substances such as 
thiouracil and thiourea by increased hyperplasia as do the forms in which diffuse hyper- 
plasia already e-xists. It is probably wise until our information is more complete in 
connexion with the relatively simpler problem of primary thyrotoxicosis, not to confuse 
the issue by exhibiting thiouracil in the secondary forms of thyrotoxicosis. 

Wartime conditions have limited the number of cases we have been able to observe to 
between 20 and 30, and of these I have taken only 9 cases which are fully documented 
to illustrate our results. Group I: 6 cases showing favourable results. Group II; 3 
cases showing unfavourable results. 
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_ Group 1. Favournblc cases: fn this group 3 cases should be regarded as ver%’ mild 
in degree, one of moderate severity and two severe. 

classical severe case with a ten-months' history of 
^ palpitations. Loss of weight 2 st. in -ten months. The 

u ^ overactinfj, Thiouracil 0*6 g, daily for twenty days was given 

^ ntaintenance dose of 0-2 g. as an out-patient for five weeks. In fifty days 
she had put on 1 si. in weight and felt better, although her B.M.R. did not fall and her 
puise-rate remained about 100. 



W W W 

CASE J,— K. S. Shovving condition (a) before thiouraciJ rxcatmeni, (b) after two months* treatment, 

(c) after ceasing to persevere with maintenance dose. ' 

She has failed to go on with her maintenance dose of thiouracil and her condition has 
deteriorated rapidly although there is a slight gain in weight. Her heart is severe^ 
overactive and her pulse-rate has risen to 150.* She refuses operation— ana a_ signincam 
fall in polymorphonuclear leucocytes over four months after cessation of the drug maRes 
future treatment difficult. 

Case II.— B. L., female, aged 52. A case of moderate severity with four years’ history 
of fatigue, tremor and palpitations. A small hyperplastic goitre was palpable, ane 
had obvious exopbthalmia. Her B.M.R. was -f- -18%. riiiouracil OS g. 
weeks was given followed by 0-2 g. daily maintained as an out-patient. In ten weess 



CASE II.— B. L. Illustraring favourable effect of thiouracil. 


1 „ ..IcP feU from 102 to 68 and she put on 18 lb, in weight. Her B.M.R. fell to ISr^. 
The 'only adverse effect noted was ® case^iWth a history of si.v months’ l.assitude. 

Case HI;— '^iUttdns^%^rt was no classical exophthaimos but Dalryrnple's sign was 
tremor and Pb'P‘bitmns. There a ® 1-2 g. daily for three days was guen, 

positive. The B.M.R. was +.a.r. 
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then 0'6 g. daily for nineteen days, followed by 0-2 g. maintenance dose. Her subjective 
symptoms improved, her B.M.R. fell to —14% and her weight rose 12 lb. during her 



(a) (6) W 

CASE III. — M. T. Shov^ing condition (o) before thiotiracil treatment, {h) after two months’ treatment, (c) after 

seven months* treatment. 


m-paUent treatment. As an out-patient the BJVI.R. rose to normal, the pulse to 90, 
but she continued to feel well and to put on weight- 

Case IV. — J. T., female, aged 19. A mild case with a history of palpitations of only 
three months’ duration. There had been no loss of weight. The pulse-rate was abnor- 
mally high (140) but the B.M.R. only +21%. Thiouracil 0-6 g. daily for three weeks 
was given, then 0-2 g. daily as an out-patient. Over a period of six months she has put 
on 1 St. in weight and her B.M.R. has fallen to -29%. The effect on the pulse has 
never been quite as marked, it is still 100 — a disadvantage, since this was her presenting 
symptom. She developed purpura under treatment and the drug has therefore been 
stopped temporarily. 

Case V. — L. V., male, aged 38. A severe case with a history of increasing fatigue, 
prominence of eyes, dyspnoea and tremor and of loss of 3 st. in weight in three months. 



WEEKS 

CASE V. — L. V. Illustraling favourable effect of thiouracil in a severe case 
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had included tico courses of deep X-ray therapy at another hospital, 
in addition to iodine therapy and psychological treatment. The B.M.B. rose from +16$!; 
to +4-} Si during treatment and on admission to us the B.M.R. was estimated at +125rb. 
u , j .? uotly tor one week was given, .then 0-6 g. daily for one week followed 

oy 0-4 g. daily for two weeks maintained as an out-patient. 

His clinical condition improved in every respect during in-patient treatment, the pulse 
fell from 102 to 75, he put on 12 lb. in weight and the B.M.R. fell to -20%. After five 
months on Uie maintenance dose of 0-2 g, his pulse is 60, his weight has gone up a 
further 24 lb. and the B.M.R. is — 24%. There has been a slight tendency to a fall in 
lus white blood-count but this is not apparently progressive. 


Case VI.— -D. S., female, aged 38. A mild case, with five weeks’ history of ner- 
vousness. palpitations and sweating. There was no exophthalmos. The pulse was 13Q 
and the B.M.R. +32%. A typical hyperplastic goitre was palpable. Thiouracil 1-2 g. daily 
for one week was given, then 0-0 g. daily for one week followed by 0-2 g. daily for one week. 

There was a definite improvement in all the physical signs including a fall in 
pulse-rate and in B.M.R. to — 12%. The patient said, however, that she felt no better 
and requested operation, which was carried out. Sixteen weeks later her B.M.R. is —40% 
and her weight has risen from 7 st. 8i lb. to 8’st, 10 lb. (This is a case which should 
not be regarded as a thiouracil failure, but rather one in which its effect was purely 
physical, while the patient's symptoms were markedly psychical.) 


Group U . — Unfavourable cases. 

Case VII. — D. R., female, aged 41. A moderately severe case with a history of loss 
of 3 st. in weight, palpitations and dyspnoea for a year and a half. She had had iodine 
therapy ri xx t.d.s. for only two weeks before admission. Her B.M.R. was +65%. 
Thiouracil 1-2 g. daily for seven days was given, then 0-6 g. daily for seven days, followed 
by 0-2 g. daily for six days. 

Under this regime the B.M.R, fell slightly to +54%, but her weight fell a further 
5 Ib. and the pulse was unaffected. The patient chose operative treatment rather than 
the risk of further deterioration. After operation’ the B.M.R. fell to +6%, her weight 
ra:a and pulse fell rapidly. 


Case VIII. — E. B., female, aged 39. A severe case with a history of at least two years 
duration, with loss of weight, palpitations and nervousness. She had had prolonged iodine 
therapy elsewhere. Her pulse was 130 and her B.M.R. +67%. Thiouracil 0-6 g. daily for 
one week was given followed by 0-4 g. daily for two weeks. 

There was very little fall in pulsej'ate or B.M.R. and the patient asked for operation, 
sinc"! she felt no better. Eighteen days after the operation the B.M.R. had fallen to 
— 4%, the pulse to 70 and weight had begun to rise. 


C/se IX, — L. S., female, aged 36. A moderate case with a classical history of fatigue, 
palritations, loss of weight. &c. She had had four months' iodine therapy. The B.M.R. 
vv-"! +43^’'- and the heart severely overacting, Thiouracil 0-6 g. daily was given. After 
thre"! weeks there was a sudden fall in blood granulocytes (absolute polymorph, count 
of 31) with ulceration of fauces and pyrexia to 102" F. No improvement in the blood- 
count followed discontinuance of thiouracil until six days later, when gradual improve- 
ment was noted after a fresh blood transfusion. The B.M.R, rose to +53% six weeks 
after starting treatment, the pulse-rate was not improved and a further fall of body- 
weight was noted. 

Thyroidectomy two months after admission resulted in a fall of B.M.R. to —19% and 
of pulse-rate to 80. 


To sum up this brief series, it would be fair to include Case Vf in the number which 
! have stated to be so far favourable, since no adverse thiouracil effect was noticed and. 
the patient’s lack of co-operation was the main obstacle to success. 


If this be conceded, then two-thirds of the cases responded well to thiouracil and one- 
third unfavourably. This is, however, very far from claiming that similar figures could 
be obtained over a really large series and it leaves quite untouched the great mass of 
thvrotoxic cases which are not in the “primary” category. 1 very much hope that this 
I'n” of treatment will be followed up under strict control and that the manufacturing 
ch "mists will not release these powerful and dangerous drugs to a!! and sundry. Much 
wc"k stH! remains to be carried out, I submit, in connexion with the lalue of thiouracil. 
no- necessarily as a method of treatment sui generis but in relation to the possibility of 
it instead of iodine therapy as a means of preparation for operation. If the 
reduction in thyrotoxicosis could be rapidly obtained (as seems possible) so 
Jhai opTrative risks could be ignored, then an epoch-making step will have been made 
in the therapeusis of thyrotoxicosis. 
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Dr. Horace Evans: I have had the opportunity of treating twelve thyrotoxic patients 
with thiouracil, eight of these under careful control at the London Hospital. In every 
instance the' result was very satisfactory, closely agreeing with Himsworth’s cases. The 
exophthalmos, with one exception, ivas not improved. No ill-effects of the drug occurred, 
but in one patient a transient neutropenia was observed. In a critical review of these- 
cases it must be remembered that even in the best hands the results of surgical treatment 
are by no means always good. It is of course too early to judge final results of thiouracil 
therapy but I feel that the initial treatment is satisfactory. This treatment is still in the 
experimental stage and the use of this drug, except under carqful control, is to be 
deprecated. , 


Dr. G. Melton: Tire following case illustrates the influence of thiouracil on auricular 
fibrillation complicating thyrotoxicosis, 

L. H., female, aged 63. Admitted 2.10.43. 

History . — Goitre five years. For past three months dyspnoea, nerviness, tremor, 
diarrhCEa, loss of weight, cough, sweating and swollen legs. Remained up and about. 

On examination. — Orthopnoea; cyanosis; thin; nervy; sweating and tremor of hands,- 
exophthalmos, goitre involving left side and isthmus. Cervical veins engorged. CEdema 
of legs and sacrum. Lung bases congested, particularly right. Heart: Apex beat 5th 
left interspace IJ in. outside M.C.L., grossly irregular, rate 116 per minute, systolic murmur 
apex. B.P. 190/90 (approx.). Abdomen — liver enlarged with ascites. Urine normal. 
Optic fundi: Narrowing of arteries. Electrocardiogram: Auricular fibrillation; left axis 
deviation. Basal metabolic rate (6.10.43) -b80%. 

Progress . — Following digitalization and mersalyl injections there was marked improve- 
ment in the signs of congestive failure. 25.10.43 : Heart : Rate 80-90. Still auricular 
fibrillation. B.P. 215/110. B.M.R. +3S%. 1.11.43: Thiouracil commenced 0-6 g. 

daily. 18.11.43: Cardiac rhythm now regular, rate 70-80. E.C.G. normal rhythm. 
21.11.43; B.M.R. -f28%. 14.12.43; Commenced to get up and later developed slight tachy- 
cardia 80-90 per minute. 28.1.44 : Thiouracil discontinued. No granulocytopenia or 
thrombocytopenia. 14.2.44; B.M.R. +17%. Has gained 22 lb. in weight. Has remained 
well since, continuing to put on weight. No recurrence of congestive failure, auricular 
fibrillation or thyrotoxicosis. On digitalis foliata 2 gr. daily. Maximum urea clearance 
40% normal. Goitre and exophthalmos I.S.Q. Hypertension persists. 

Comment . — Despite initial improvement with rest and digitalization, thyrotoxic signs 
and auricular fibrillation persist. Following thiouracil, cardiac rhythm became normal, 
B.M.R. continued to fall, weight to increase and other thyrotoxic signs and symptoms 
cleared up, apart from the goitre and exophthalmos. Since discontinuing thiouracil her 
condition has remained satisfactory for six months. She also has essential hypertension, 
which was a probable factor in the production of her congestive failure, particularly in 
view of the striking improvement which followed rest and digitalization. 


Dr. S. L. Simpson said that although the interpretations of the data presented by Professor 
Himsworth and Mr. Joll apparently differed in some respects, there was a large measure 
of agreement in the objective data presented. There was no doubt that, in a good pro- 
portion of patients with thyrotoxicosis, thiouracil produced a significant and often dramatic 
fall in pulse-rate and basal metabolic rate, and an increase in weight. The increase in 
Weight was sometimes disproportionately great and might be due, in addition to the 
decreased metabolic rate, to the changes produced in the pituitary gland, namely, hyper- 
trophy, hyperplasia, and vacuolization of the basophil cells. Further investigation would 
determine which types of thyrotoxicosis were refractory to thiouracil, but there did not 
appear to be sufficient evidence in support of the statement that secondary thyroto.xicosis 
(toxic adenoma) was refractory. That thiouracil did not abolish exophthalmos was not 
surprising, since thyroidectomy often failed to influence exophthalmos, a condition 
which could be produced by the pituitary' thyrotrophic hormone in the absence of the 
thyroid gland. Both thiouracil and thyroidectomy', however, dirriinished, or abolished, 
pathological lid retraction, and the associated characteristic staring expression of thyro- 
toxic patients. 

Thiouracil acted by inhibiting the synthesis of thyroxine, to which the organism 
responded by an increased secretion of the pituitary thyrotrophic hormone, and resulting 
increased hyperplasia of the thyroid gland. It therefore was only to be expected that 
the thyroid gland would not diminish in size and might increase in size. * Therefore, 
thiouracil should not be used in patients where pressure symptoms were already a feature' 
or where a grossly enlarged thyroid gland was unacceptable for .-esthetic or psychological’ 
Oct. — Exper.JIed. 2 
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reasons. 1 he tadpole was the only e.xperimcntal animal where thiouracil produced an 
atrophy of the tliyroid rather thtin a hyperplasia. It niiglit be that hypeqtlasia in' man 
tvoiikh after sonic time, give way to cxhatistion atrophy, [jerhaus with my.\a'deni.i, as 
sometimes happened spontaneously. 

Both thiouracil and thiourea were dangerous drugs, and in addition to the re.ictions 
recordetl by others. Dr. Simpson stated that in one of his patients in whom thiourea 
jiroduced a fall in basal metabolic rate from -f-16'i. to —20%, delusion.al insanity deve- 
loped. This might occur spontaneously in both thyrotoxicosis and my.xcedema, but its 
onset within a few weeks of starting the drug could not be ignored. Nevertheless, thiouracil, 
or a modified substance, without its toxic reactions, would probably find an important 
place in medical therapeutics. At present it .shoultl only be used with caution and under 
controlled conditions. 


Professor HimswortJi, in reply, said th;it in his experience thiouracil had worked effec- 
tively in all types of thyrotoxicosi.s. The three cases reported by Mr. Joll in which 
its action had been slight or absent could adequately be accounted for by the fact that 
all three had received iodine up to the time of commencing thiouracil treatment and 
‘that after such premedication little effect from thiouracil would be seen in the short 
periods of treatment of three anti four weeks which these cases received. 
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[February 16, 19I4] 

The Relation of Physiotherapy to Plastic Surgery 
.By J. P. Reidy, F.R.C.S. 

The practice of plastic surgery neither begins nor ends with the remodelling of features 
or the transference of tissue from one area to another. During the stages of treatment 
by plastic surgery the demands on physiotherapy are many and varied, and no field 
of surgery presents so manv problems or demands such close co-operation from physio- 
therapists in achieving results. It is desirable, therefore, that a staff member of the 
Physiotherapy Department should be included in the plastic surgery team in hospital, 
to attend on all rounds and to contribute to the discussion on patients from that aspect. 

It is my intention to give a brief survey of some of the plastic surgery undertaken at 
-Ministry of Pensions Hospital. Stoke Maiideville, under the direction of Professor T. P. 
Kilner, and to indicate how much we call on the physiotherapists under the direction 
of Dr. Francis Bach. 

I will refer chiefly to various tvpes of .skin grafts, burns and limb conditions. (Here 
slides were shown illustrating the different tvpes of skin grafts and reference was made 
to phase of contraction, pigmentation, and suitability of each type of graft.) 

Ideally, the physiotherapists are asked to co-operate under these headings: 

(1) Preoperatiie application. — General: Breathing exercises to reduce antesthetic 
problems, e.g. in old people. Local: (u) Heat and massage to improve movements and 
drculation — in limbs about to be immobilized: in areas about to be excised, or grafted: 
and to soften and loosen scars prior to excision, ib) Burns of hands. The immediate 
treatment favoured is that of the Bunyan bag and irrigation with Milton (1-5%). The 
advantages of the Bunyan bag are relief of pain; provision of a transparent occlusive dress- 
ing; ease of nursing; a method of preventing infection and clearing infection already 
present. Splinting can be applied outside the bag or movements and exercises encotiraged 
in the bag. 

(2) Intermediate application. — (u) Improving circulation of, say, an abdominal tubed 
pedicle, before transference, (b) Heat and massage to cramped upper and lower limbs 
during intermediate stages of operations, chiefly concerned during the transference of a 
tubed pedicle to distant areas. 

(3) Postoperative application. — Indirect: Restoration of movements and circulation in 
cramped shoulders, forearms, &c., when fixation is remoted. Treatment in nerve and 
muscle lesions. Direct; Treatment to all types of grafts, free and pedicled, to reduce 
the degree of contracture in free grafts, .and to improve circulation and appearance of 
suture lines in all types. For the free grafts, light rotatory grease massage is usually 
employed. This is easilv taught to the patient who can continue it out of hospital. 

(4) Remedial application. — (a) Purposive splinting with exercises against elastic resistance 
to increase range and power of movement, e.g. in burned hands. (b) Active e.xercises 
designed to restore movement, e.g. jaw exercises after bilateral condylectomy: restoration 
of function in stiff limbs following fixation in hand joints after burns and/or skin 
grafting. These exercises are accompanied bv massage, heat, saline soaks, and wax 
liaths; galvanism when required. 

Exercises are graded into — Light : string bag making, basketry, chair-seat making, light 
carpentry. Heavy; rowing, bicycling, foot-operated loom, and treadle-saw, exercises 
against weights, walking and games. 

(Photos were shown giving examples under each section.) 

Particular stress was laid on certain problems: (I) Contractures of scars and grafts. 
(2) Maintenance of function during fixation of limbs and of recently burned hands. For 
the latter it is claimed that Bunvan bag treatment fulfils the ideals. (3) Restoration of 
function in stiff limbs; in burn contractures of hands; in nerve and muscle lesions. (4) 
How to keep the patient interested in his own progress during long convalescence, e.g. 
by variation of exercises and games. {See figs.) 

Summary. — The relation of physiotherapy to plastic surgery was discussed. Various 
types of skin grafts and flaps were illustrated, demonstrating the need for physiotherapy 
in different stages. 

OcT. — Pnvs. Med. I 
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fhc problem of contractures in scars, grafts and burned hands was referred to. 
it was shown thtic atletpiatc and timely application of phvsiotJierapv trill do much to 
mil the degree of contracture tintl to soften scar tissue, at the same time improving local 
circulation, bupplcness and smoothness of grafts can be maintained. 

-v “n sbowu illu.scrating “Ihiersch grafting for ectroiiion of evelids”, bv Professor 

r. P. Kilner.) ' . • 

6innks are due to Profc.ssor T, P. Kilner for allowing me to show slides and the 
him from his personal records and photos of cases treated in the Plastic Unit at Stoke 
Mandevillc. 


Df. Francis Bach stressed the necessity for close co-operation between the physio- 
merapist the plastic surgeon. He described the Physical Medicine and Occupational 
therapy Departments and the work of the quartermaster-sergeant instructor which 
were under his ciiarge at the hospital run by the Ministry of Pensions at Stoke Mande- 

A masseuse was seconded to tlie Plastic Unit to work closely with the plastic surgeon. 
She went on the ward rounds, attended operations and was responsible for the 
more specialized physical treatment of the patients in the Unit. The occupational thera- 
pist and the sergeant-instructor also had an important role to play in helping the patient 
to regain his general fitness as well as improving the function of that part of the body 
for which the patient was under treatment. 

An analysis of 100 consecutive patients referred to the Physical Medicine Department 
from the Plastic Unit showed : — 


Burns to Face ... ... 22 

Hatid& ... ... 18 

Arms ... ... 4 

Eyes y 

Legs 3 


Total 50 


Gunshot wounds F3 

Ulcers (both traumatic and varicose) ^ 

Infective conditions (such as excision of scar after lupus and after 

compound fractures) 

Congenital deformities (such as webbed fingers, cleft palates and 

nxvi) 

Dupuytren’s contracdon and non-plastic conations ^ 


The main methods of physical treatment employed were: Massage of the skin graft. 
Grease and paraffin were used to improve the blood supply, to get the graft supple and 
to reduce oedema. lVa.r baths and short wave (coil) to improve the circulation and me 
atrophied skin, especially of the extremities. General ond local light to improve the 
general health as well as to treat the local sepsis. Splinting, manipulation and e-xercismg ot 
the stiff joints. Slings ond pulleys for the treatment of weak muscles. fStronger simaS 
and weights are used when the muscles are stronger.) Electrical stimulation with faradism 
for weak muscles. Forced movements. Pre- and post-operative e.vercises to relieve pain 
and stiffness due to local fixation of limb to which a pedicle flap is attached. Remediei 
and class exercises under a sergeant-instructor. Occupational therapy. — Remedial ana 
diversional work in the wards and in the Department. 

In Dr. Bach’s opinion further study should be made in order (a) to prevent the tran- 
sient nerve paralysis which sometimes follows limb immobilization: he referred to two 
ulnar palsies that had been under his care, (b) To improve the methods used in- 
creasing the peripheral circulation before and after surgical treatment by means of short 
wave, pavex machine, ultraviolet light, &c. 

Dr. Bach also suggested that the physician in charge of the Physical Medicine Depart- 
ment and his technical staff should co-operate closely witli the plastic surgeon who is 
responsible for tlie planning and the carrying out of the series of operations so necessary 
in many cases if a successful plastic result is to be obtained. 


Dr. F. S. Cooksey : The contribution of physical medicine to plastic surgery falls under 
two heads: First, the general rehabilitation of the subjects of plastic surgery and, secondly, 
the use of physical therapy such as massage, electrotherapy, exercises and occupational 
therapy to assist the restoration of function in the damaged area. In suitable cases 
these methods should be applied promptly and freely. Under wartime conditions a large 
proportion of cases are burns causing facial disfigurement or crippling deformitv ot 
the hands. Most are long-term cases with many operations interposed between tedious 
periods of waiting. Many patients are capable of working but the interruption of work 
for operations and treatment makes them a- burden to industry. The ordinary methods 
of rehabilitation by physical exercises, occupational therapy in the form of handicrafts 
and recreational activities are inadequate since these long-term and disfigured patients 
start with low morale and soon become bored. Above all it is essential to persuade 
them from the earliest moment that they will be able to resume a normal social and 
industrial life. Ideally they should live at home and work in a suitable office or factory 
in the intervals between treatment; but when hospitalization is necessary the most satis- 
factory form of occupational therapy is the provision of a factory in or adjacent to the 
hosnital wherein patients work under industrial discipline for regular hours at the 
itnndard wage for the work done. When patients are confined to bed or the disability 
nrevents work under industrial conditions the newly-developed methods of remedial 
nerimational therapy fill a useful role. 

^fn the cast most deformities due to scar contraction found their way to the physio- 
thiranv d'enartments; but, more often than otherwise, the response to long periods of 
troafiSenf was disappointing. To-day the excision of the scar and substitution of a sra.it 
HfScTn VhZ fmS^fte substantial, if not full, movement to joints which 

fn h?”intnctablv stiff. Plastic surgery has made an invaluable contribution 
of casM which have been the source of endless work and disappoint- 
to the cedematous until lymphatic circulation is established and massage 

wfth 01 wroiffs useful toToften the graft and reduce the cedema. Assisted or active 
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limit the (iegree of contnicturc anti to Toften PijJ'S'Othi^rapy uili do much to 

T. P. KiJner.) '“^iratint, 1 hierscli grafting for ectropion of eyelids”, by Professor 


My thanks are tine to Professor 
nlni i^rom ins personal records and 
Aiandevillc\ 


'1 ■ P. Kilner for allowing me to show slides and the 
pliotos of cases treated in the Plastic Unit at Stoke 


rterapist and thtf plastuf s1ir«eorf .‘^“-operation between the physio- 

Therapy Departments mid the w^k Iff Jledicine and Occupational 

were under his charge at the hosoftal r»n y?® .^^-YT^.P^^ster-sergeant instructor which 
v'jlle. " spital run by the Ministry of Pensions at Stoke Jfande- 

She went on "the * ward^'ro^unds'^ attended"’* closely with the plastic surgeon, 

more specialized physical treatment operations and was responsible for the 

pist and the sergeant-instriietnr"l1fe patients in the Unit. The occupational thera- 

to regain his general fitness as win role m play in helping the patient 

for which the^patilnt w”fs underlreatm^^^^ 

from the* Mastk Unit‘*showedl^ Patients referred to the Physical Medicine Department 


Bums to Face 
Hands 
Arms 
Eyes 
I-egs 


IS 

... 4 

. ... U 

... 3 

Total 50 


Gunshot wounds 

Ulcers (both traumau'e and varicose)!!! !!! !!! !!! !!! 

Infective conditions (such as c:rcision of scar after lupus and after 

compound iractures) 

deformities (such as webbed lingers, cleft palates and 

Dupuytren s contraction and non-pJastic conations ... ... *5 


12 


la 


the sUff joints SH„L local sepsis. SpUtiuno. manipulation and e-xercising of 

and weights are usld^lhln treatment of weak muscles. (Stronger slings 

for weai muscled pircid Electrical stimulation with faradism 

opinion fuither stud^” should be made in order (a) fo nrpvent the trail- 

torT 

oierdMiig me peripnerai circulation before and after surgical treatmAnf hvr nf chort 

wave, pave.x machine, ultraviolet light, &c. treannent by means ot snort 

mii.' ^^SSested that the physician in charge of the Physical Medicine Depart- 

ment a^ his technical staff should co-operate closely with the nlastir tuirffpon who is 

Jf SES^i'..?/ r. EifcESEttS j3i”,l £f;| SSSot?iS”;.S,? 

two''head|F|stT«nlrarret 

therapi |o Js?f ft TunS 

these methods should be applied promptly and freely. Under wartfme emidltiols a lar^^e 
proportion of cases are burns causing facial disfiguremSit Ir crTonlln" 
the Imnds. Most are long-term cases with many operations interposed between tedious 
periods of waiting Many patients are capable of working but toe mterrunttol of work 
for operations and treatment makes them a burden to industrir mMhld? 

of rehabilitation by physical e.xercjses. occupation!" therapy to^th?form of handM 
and recreational activities are inadequate since these lonl^erm a!d d5k °ured pStI 
stort with low morale and soon become bored. Above all it is eSsentill to persuade 
them from the earliest moment that they will be able to resume nnrm->I and 

industrial life. Ideally they should live at home and work in a suitable officl or factory 
in the intervals between treatment; but when hospitalization is necelsa^. tol m^ 
factory form of occupational therapy is toe proviSon If a "actor! In o? adfacelt tl the 
hospital wherein patients work under industrial discipline for re<nilar hmms at the 
standard wage for toe work done. When patients are Confined to bfd or the dislbiuf 

In the past most deformities due to scar contraction found their wav to the phvsio- 
therapy departments; buh more often than otherwise, the rispolse To^long plrfods of 
treatment was disappointing. To-day the excision of tlie scar and substitution of a graft 
leads to the immediate restoration of substantial, if not full, movement to joints which 
appeared to be intractably stiff, f^astic surgery has made an invaluable contribution 
to the management of cases which have been the source of endless work and disappoint- 
ment. New grafts are cedematous until lymphatic circulation is established and massage 
with olive oil is useful to soften the graft and reduce the cedema. Assisted or active 
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that, the whole system of light and dark rings is deflected when the beam of elections 
emerging from the gold leaf on its way to the photographic plate is passed through a 
strong magnetic field. Such a magnetic field would have no effect on light waves or 

X-rays. - . . - j u 

The' fundamental theoretical investigations of L. de Broglie in 192o and the experi- 
mental researches of G. P. Thomson in 1928 established the existence of a wavelength 
of the electron which was found to be e.^tremcK' short in comparison with the wave- 
length of light. The electron wavelength measured in cm. is 

1 - 22 . 10 “^ 1 

- A. = X 3g— 

V v(H-10 V) 

A depends only upon the electron energy V, which, in the equation is measured in ev. 

Electron rays of 20 to 100 kv. energy can easily be produced by electrical discharges in 
gases or bv an acceleration of electrons emitted from a hot cathode. A stream of elec- 
trons can easily be given velocities up to 100,000 miles a second by the. influence of 
high, voltages. With an accelerating voltage of about 60,000, w’hich is commonly used 
in the high voltage cathode-rav oscillograph, the velocity attained is about lo0,000 km. 
per second (about half that of light), and the associ.ated electron wiavelength is then 
about 100,000 times smaller than the w'avelength of visible light. If suCh a beam or 
electrons could be used as light ravs are in the microscope, one would expect a corres- 
ponding increase in magnifying and resolving power One red blood corpuscle would be 
enlarged to seven metres. This does not work out in practice, as there are physical 
limitations, which greatly reduce the useful magnification obtainable. 

. Electuox Optics 

A beam of electrons is a stream of negatively charged particles and can be bent by 
means of magnetic or electrostatic fields to bring them to a focus. A procedure or this 
kind is followed in the electron microscope. The optics of electron rays are m some 
ways comparable to those of light rays, but instead of using glass lenses, the focusing 
agents are electric or magnetic fields (see fig. I )• The bending does not take place suddenly 
as in glass lenses, but gradually. 



FIG. 1.— Comparison of light microscops and magnetic electron microscope. (Drawings supplied by the Radio 

Corporation of America.) 

H. Busch showed in 1926 that the action of short, axially symmetrical, magnetic fields 
on electron rays was similar to the action of a glass lens on light rays. It was to be 
expected that electron optics soon would be used to overcome the limits to microscopy. 
M. Knoll and E. Ruska in 1932 published their first experimental results on the electron 
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joints are necessary for the fingers when pedicle grafts 
when the ids elsewhere by means of the arm; and for the toes 

inenred iof Cross leg grafts. Such rnovements must be corn- 

test be sutBciently frequent to prevent stiffness. The 

than funet%^ Kstore^ Physical Medicine Department is that stiffness is prevented rather 

in trauma or hypostasis is troublesome to the plastic surgeon 

joints. It should be controlled as soon as possible by elevation, 
co”t''3Cttons of the large muscle groups of the limb and occupa- 
performed with the limb in the elevated position. As soon as the oedema 
is under control the dependent position is resumed by graduated stages. 

e.-rpressed surprise at the scant use which was apparently made of physical 
i^f^nnrtf J/' j preparation of the receptor areas in grafting. Much excellent worJc done 

co-workers had proved beyond dispute that raw areas treated by 
j were not only steriliaed superflciallv but that the cells damaged by 
1 .produced substances which provoked proliferation in other cells. It would 
tak”ng*”^^ irradiation with ultraviolet light might be indicated before grafting to ensure 


lJunc 21, 1944] 

The Electron Microscope ; Its Application to Medicine 
By G. E. Doxova*v, M.Sc., M.B., D.P.H. 

Fi!NCTiO.\ tiepemis on .structure. It is also true that structure is altered or moulded 
by function. Any advance which makes the perception of the finer details of structure 
possible is of interest to the doctor. 

RESOLUTtO.V A.VD ViStBiLlTV 

The resolving power (as apart from magnifying power) of a microscope is its capacity 
to separate tivo adjacent points, and this property determines the amount of structural 
detail that can be observed. The maximum resolving power of the “naked” eye is O-I mm. 
(100 microns). The limit of resolution of the light microscope is attained, using visible 
light of the shortest wavelength, 'when the magnification reaches approximately 2,000 
diameters. Theoretically, with axial illumination, two points closer together than half 
the wavelength of the light used cannot be resolved. It is not possible to attain this 
theoretical limit under normal visual ivorking conditions and, in practice, the limit is 
reached at about 0-25, « (0-00025 ram.). It is to be remembered that an average human 
red blood corpuscle is about 7-5.«. 

According to Abbe, the .smallest distance d of tivo parr.s of an object which can be 
resolved with light of wavelengtli a is given by 

d= A /(n sin a ), 

where (N sin a ) is the numerical aperture of the objective, N being the refractive indc.x 
of the object space and a the semi-vertical angle of die cone rays entering the objective. 
If the wavelength a is decreased, this resolving distance d can be reduced. 

Resolution, however, must not be confused with visibility, because it is possible to see 
“elementary bodies” (of virus diseases) as small as 0-074/i with ordinary white light, 
and even smaller, 0-0673, u with green light. The difference between visibility and reso- 
lution can be illustrated if a printed page be placed about a distance of 10 feet away. 
It is possible to see that die print consists of a number of letters, but it is not possible 
to distinguish the form and shape of the actual letters as such at this distance. The 
letters are visible but their details cannot be resolved. ■ 

The ultraviolet microscope.— U ultraviolet light is u.scd instead of visible light, a t>U/„ 
improvement in resolving power can be obtained, but special quartz lenses and photo- 
(rraphic registration must be employed. By this means, J. E. Barnard has succeeded 
fn photographing several of the filterable viruses. 

Electron R,vys 

The limitations imposed when using light radiations have largely been removed a.s 
1 .Lu of recent promess in electron >ysics. It has been found that moving electrons 
heh^e as if they were" associated with a wavelength; this wavelength being an inverse 
fhei.. velnritv. Some photographs have been published which .show d^rac- 


funedon of then ^elMity. o ^ ^ minute hole in an opaque screen. These 

non ligh? is propagated by wave motion. Other photographs 

s ai-e due to die fact bat g^ ^erns produced by electrons passing through a 
show similar difft action ^nngs^^ ,.„HLted off a small face of gold. That this does not 


r.-ntre m-e due to the tact tnat ugiy «. “r 

SS,®? “m xlV.,s produced by .be deemn. ..rlklus ,l,c gold l»f 


bv electrons passing through a 
rha. 

IS proved by the fact 
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can be replaced by a photographic plate when a permanent record is wanted. The 
magnification can be varied by manipulation of the electrical controls, and a further 
enlargement of up to six or seven times these values is obtained by photographic means. 
Zworykin (1941)- and his associates of the R.C.A. have further developed a high voltage 
electron microscope which uses 300 kv. 

The Electrostatic Ei.ectron Microscope 
Since the beam of cathode-rays can be focused by electrostatic lenses, it is not sur- 
prising that models of electron microscopes have been introduced which incorporate this 
principle. Instead of the magnetic fields produced by coils, electrostatic fields produced 
by electrically charged diaphragms are employed as electron lenses. As focusing in the 
General Electric Company instrument is achieved by means of electrostatic instead of 
electromagnetic fields, the apparatus is smaller and simpler than the electromagnetic 
model — only a single unregulated voltage to earth is needed. The length of the main 
tube which'is mounted horizontally is only 11 in. from the hairpin-shaped hot cathode 
to the fluorescent screen, which is viewed and photographed through a glass lens. External 
photography removes the need of the insertion chamber for the photographic plate. The 
whole of the energy contained in the electron image is concentrated into a smaller area 
on the screen, with corresponding greater brightness, while the amount of light gathered 
by the optical lens from the image on the screen increases with the magnification. A 
magnification of only x 500 is required from the electron lenses, which, however, can 
be increased to 7,000 dr 8,000 by optical or photographic enlargement before blurring 
occurs. The instrument requires 35 kv. 

Electrostatic and Electromagnetic Microscopes 
The electrostatic lens used in electron microscopy to-day is of the unipotential type, 
the so-called einzeUlens. The focal length of such a lens is fixed. In order to bring the 
image into focus, the object distance is varied mechanically. 

Electronic Aberrations 

Chromatic aberration . — All lens systems, whether they be optical, electromagnetic or 
electrostatic, are liable to chromatic aberration, and this i.s due to the radiation, whether 
visible or not, consisting of mixed wavelengths, -which normally come to a focus at 
different points. Visible light is a mixture of different colours, but the difficulty^ is 
compensated to a sufficient extent by employing two different kinds of glass, each having 
complementary effects on the most ' important wavelengths. For electron beams, the 
wave-length is a function of the anode voltage, and can be kept constant by generating 
the electron rays at exactly the predetermined voltage, and maintaining a high degree 
\acuum in the tube, to minimize collisions with molecules of residual air: Cleans 
are employed in practice for limiting fluctuations to within about +0-002% of the correct 
'aluc for the electromagnetic instrument. Chromatic aberration is also due to dissipation 
of the electron energies in the specimen under examination. As the mass thickness of 
the usual electron microscope preparation is generally very small, the mean loss of 
electron energy is also very small. 

Spherical aberration . — Spherical aberration sets an all-important limitation for exist- 
ing electron microscopes. With optical lenses it is minunized, either by the use of a 
small stop (or aperture), or by an elaborate arrangement of elements in each lens, the 
former necessitating an exposure varying inversely with the square of the aperture. 
With electron lenses, there is also a choice between a small stop and a special design of 
the pole-pieces, or electrodes. The resolving power of an optical microscope depends 
on having a lens of large numerical aperture. In the electron microscope, however, 
physical factors compel the opposite course to be followed, or the definition suffers. A 
very fine cone of rays is all that can be tolerated. A stop, which can transmit less than 
•% of the radiation "falling on it, and 1/1.000 of an inch in diameter, is employed. This 
explains why the resolving power of the electron microscope, which, theoretically, should 
be 100,000 times, is restricted to 50 to 100 times, that of the ordinary microscope. 

Unusu.al Electron Microscopes 

Two interesting attempts have been made to obtain electron microscopes of high 
tuagnification on rather different and novel lines. 

Scanning microscope. — M. v. Ardenne {193S« and 193Sb), and Zworykin, Hillier and 
Snyder (1942) have developed scanning microscopes by applying methods used in tele- 
vision. A magnetic scanning field such as is generally used in television tubes is employed 
to move an exceedingly fine electron beam “probe” line after line over the surface of 
the object to be examined Tlie electrons transmitted through the object (or in other 
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niicro-' Ti • ^ jfj 

^oduccr'gLhr? techniqU^bv' k' “ magnification, but the 

niicroscopc u'a ri,d ' 1935, the itsoKii 

1938 delcnlJl 1« 1937 this was s. nv. “f best opucal 


m 1936, and bv p > ‘■’"'I I'B nssociatcrnr rhl \r^ ‘’5’ L. Jfanon in 

co-oncrarcd « ;ri; v ‘"’"B H'lHcr at Toromo l/,, ;! •>^«y°P”l”‘->» Vickers Company 

a commSia i and Vance of ,K"lfo r in 1941 

>^ 150,000. Work on”tr'’T‘‘"“''‘ micmscope”T'Srof "'"’"-fi'" ■“ 

orber l-ihr.r-,r„ • , ‘•'Icctron micrascone r>f k:„i "Pam*- of magnification up to 

here. ‘ ‘ ""‘y some of the nforc oiiKtandbP'^‘^‘^''°i" 

^ outstanding contributions are mentioned 

, The electron mkro.coI'7J^-'T'T Electro.v iMtcuoscoPE 

lenses have no material existencrarS ‘^r“' “f Buses, but these 

* are magnetic or electric fields (sec fig. 2). .A 
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^ FIG. 2.— Scheme of Siemen’s magnetic microscope, 

heated filament emits electrons which are acceler-imrf ro i 
voltage used depends on the electron wavelength reouired**' ^''i'" 

by O’oans of a foefsimr m.ooni.vTio W"' 


centrated qn to the object by means of'a foeusin<^*?!"'*^'^'- electron rays are con- 
examined is brought into proper position bv means oF^m' specimen to be 

electron beam modified by its passage tlimnoh ■ "^'^''ometer adjustment. The 

coil and forms an inter^IeSa?eTlfc^rmr“^l^^■!P!l«^'^^ ^ ^ 


cod and forms an intermediate electron optical imw llr objective 

fluorescent screen or to a photographic plated mems nf’ * projected on to a 

high speed diffusion pump svhich maintains high vacuum P.*“lBction coil. A 

porated in its stand. The snerim/^n nn^ *.• inside the microscope is iucor- 


porated in its stand. ^The^pecimen aid^imroSmJhic^nl^er'^" "Bcroscope is 
by means of air-locks, without breaking the main introduced from outside 

after their introduction the vacuum is^complete enoiml""/ ™ 

The cathode-rays strike the relatively delicate specimen "’.strument again, 

only. For the rest of the time, the Lam is defleemd L- me n" f’”" ‘?3Josure 

up m the deflection chamber. Tlte magnetic lenses hsed fn rif •■','"-''S"«“'.^eld set 
have focal lengths of a few millimetres. ' "’e electron microscope 

The R.C.A. high voltage electron microscope has an n . 

whiclt die first image is focused, and which Ln be viewed' rhr^ orescent screen upon 
peep-holes. This enables the required part of the specimen w L^locatL”^ The mah 
screen can be e.xummed with both eyes through the si.x ports at the b.ise.^' This serL-n 
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PflACTICXL ApPLICATIO.VS 

Until vcn' recently, the electron microscope remained an experimental instrument in 
the hands of the physicists, and it is only in the last few years that any serious attempt 
has been made to exploit its possibilities for research. Most of the examinations so far 
reported have been directed towards the discovery of possible fields of research, rather 
than towards the solution of particular problems. It holds great promise in almost every 
field of science, especially in chemistry, metallurgy, medicine and biology, as it reveals 
many important structural details and reactions, which have hitherto been inaccessible to 
direct observation and measurements. 

Dusts and smokes are among the simplest kind of materials to view in the electron 
microscope, revealing groups of ultramicroscopic particles that float in the air. This 
type of research is of interest to the public health worker, and those interested in environ- 
mental diseases such as the industrial doctor. Sic. A great number of the particles found 
in human lungs are smaller than 5/i in diameter, and an appreciable number less than 
0'2«. Electron micrographs have been published of smoke particles resulting from the 
combustion of zinc, magnesium ribbon, aluminium, &c. The physical structure of these 
differs, and the electron micrograph reveals how magnesium oxide consists of small 
cubic crystals, aluminium oxide smoke is made up of strings of spherical globules. Sic. 

Powders are required for many purposes, and a knowledge of their physical structure 
IS of importance. A sample of lead arsenate insecticide which possessed unusual covering 
power and toxicity showed under the electron microscope — magnification x 56,500 — that 
the particles consisted of extremely thin flakes, which naturally possess a large surface 
and dinging power. A popular face powder owed much of its popularitj to the fact 
that it did not easily come off. The electron microscope showed that its particles were 
of a highly angular shape, capable of hooking themselves into tire epidermis. 

h has many uses in organic chemistry, for instance, an electron micrograph has been 
published {Traits. A.I.E.E., April 19-10), showing a specimen of polyvinylchloride. The 
magnification x 100,000 shows the specimen to be mottled with nii evenly spaced suc- 
cession of spots. The spots are considered small enough to be of molecular dimensions, 
and there is little doubt that visual confirmation is here obtained of the truth of the 
molecular theory. It has been used in the studv of protein molecules (Stanley and 
Anderson, 1942). 

It U now possible to obtain electron micrographs of the location of certain chemical 
reactions incident to the metabolism of the bacterial cell. The reduction of potassium 
tellurite by C. diphtheria: has been studied (Morton and Anderson, 1941). It has been 
demonstrated that tellurium crs'stals form in all parts of the micro-organism, in some 
eases puncturing its walls. A method of selective microchemical analysis has been 
developed (Mudd and Anderson, 1942) bv taking electron pictures of bacteria after 
exposure to salts of heavy metals. The electron microscope has demonstrated changes 
in the bacterial -cell brought about by the action of germicides and antibacterial sub- 
stances (Mudd, 1943). The recording of the action of germicide agents on individual 
nacterial cells is a promising field of application of microchemical analysis. 

Electron micrographs of bacteria have been published (Mudd, Polevitzky and Anderson, 
V * 7^^ ^iyobacteriuiii tuberculosis homiiiis show-s that its cell u-all appears to be 

'fy delicate. Many small dark granules appear throughout the field and, in particular, 
adhering to the cell wall. Large black granules are shown within the protoplasm. A 
strain of Fusobacterium shows den.se areas, but in contrast to that of the tubercular 
nacilli the dense areas are not localized in definite circumscribed granules. Mono- 
•bchates, for instance, Vibrio schuylkilliensis, show a cell wall Definite circumscribed 
granules are again seen within the protoplasm. The flagella of monotrichates— for 
example, vibrios — are on the whole wider in diameter than those of peritrichate and 
lophotrichate species. Unstained diphtheria bacilli show definite polar bodies. Treponema 
Mhdum appears to have flagellate processes at various points along it.s course. The 
raorphologj' of Leptospira ictero-luemorrhaeuB and L. canicola has been investigated 
l>>lorton and Anderson, 1943). 

It suspensions of streptococci are subjected for a short period to sonic vibrations 
»ome of tfig cytolysed (Sheffield, 1944). These bacteria retain their original 

Udine, but become transparent to the electron beam, appearing as pale grey bodies and 

?^‘^.*dng strongly with the opaque normal cell. B. suhtilis, after subjection to sonic- 
rntions, shows the flagella to be continuous with the cell wall, 
stra"^) ™'’'I’’'’ution of antibodies with flagellar and somatic antigens has been demon- 
iui electron microscope (Mudd and Anderson, 1941). It has long been 

and''” •I'uc the bacterial cell wall and flagella of organisms such as the bacilli of typhoid 
paratyphoid are altered bv the deposition of antibodies, and the combination of 
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(.n thTi P 4 '’’e ma.vnificd mctnr^’.f • in synchronism with the 

<- argc fluorescent screen of this cnthode-r il^^ microscopicnl specimen can be viewwi 
>^that the resolving power of th.. pictures obtained in this 


wnv if ° •■““•'-.’i-enc screen of this ntho.l,. specimen can be viewwi 

of 'th,f that tJte resolving power of the vr-,,') pictures obtained in this 

develon°? ’"*t™nicnt, hut the scannimr mi'rm "'^ electron microscope suroasses that 
Shadow in-siruntems >«'croscopes are still inferior to Fhe highly 

cation IS realized in the pofnt-projmoro7^sh '"’"oscope with high niagnifi- 

e examined is brought very cloL /o ' im„i m’”"' There the rpecimen to 

on to a relatively distant fluorescent' screen o-f an electron shadow 
J roduction of the point electron source C \ ^ \r fl>c method is the 

etched tungsten points of less than 5 v I'n-a ' 9' Romberg (1939) used 

mcroscopc. H. Boersch (1939// and IPW/it ; eathodes in their point-projector 

of electrostatic lenses in order to reduce tlie'ei" siiadow microscope, uses two stages 

Ic thus obtained an electron source of minm optical image of a hairpin cathode, 

scope IS better than the .scannino- mirrn«er. ^ooensions. This type of shadow micro- 
projection electron microscopes. ^ but still is inferior to die 


The chief adv ek'stics oi- Electuo.v AficiiocR.iPHs 

lias been said abou*t%liis propeny’'^'^'* ””‘^‘'‘’■''^‘'1’'^ '-s its great resohing power, but sufficient 

distinct from micrographs obtained with density of the specimen a.« 

due to differences in the amonnr r.f 'i microscope ivhere an image is formed 

presence of very small parties h refraction within the Object. The 

scope will cause percepdble scattering and"fl ‘^^-'‘"imation under the electron niicro- 
about 0-5/1 is merely an enlarged silhVuettc. ' 

TWs'Ts uTef^l’ foTlTe'reo'ici^^^ advantage, is the great depdi of focus. 


Specimen Movxtisc 


port. Glass of ’a SnyeidentTh^kneirir^Te^nost'^^ ®'‘P- 

is visible Heht. hnr !r ic ... ° * -“’mble material wdien the illuminant 


ic vic'w r u 1 •‘-“f liiiwiviicss i.s me most sui 

been elaborated whm-ebv'^spedmenT ^ f^^'^bnique has therefore 

very .hi„, f,.,,.- t r™"’'””; 

diminution of intensity, and if the film is thin ei oorrl J 

spread of velocity caused by it does not cause mnrh^’r •’•“““"t of scattering and 
very thin film is Stained by dropping a small q amitrof a TT- " f 
in amyl acetate on amvl-acctate-satumted wate? ^ie film ^ collodion 

IS taken up and dried on a small circular disc of ’00m «lf 

diameter. • Gentle pressure on the diaolira/rm Vm. "ire gauze, le.ss than '/g in. 111 

of this kind are thinner than the ieneth of\ coHn^ to the film. Fihii.s 

separated from the rest of the membrlie bv means of coated discs are 

the water, inverted so as to bring tlie film lide uppermost and 

pedestal. There the water clinging to the surfa^err^m^^d.^’^n^aTop^TT fluid 
contaiiiiug the specimen in suspension or soUirion is n?Tr/»H » n • ^ i, n ’w 

.llowd „ vvnporare, Thv .ho,/ j rh™ placed iS 

,™™d® " " '“IrV imericr. K„» ,S ^Jaci 

CiKts Of specimens -The surfaces of certain materials, for instance metals and alloys, 
can be studied by hgbt reflected from them in the optical niicro.scope. but this is -enerally 
impracticable w.th electron rays A cast of the surface can be^niade by usilg some 
sort of plastic in solution and aliowang the solvent to evaporate: a negativb solid replica 
of the surface structure can be produced by peeling off the film from rlie original, and 
can be e.xamined like an ordinary specimen ,n the electron microscope. aS eleirtron 
image of .such a film will develop more strongly where the plastic material is thinnest. 

In some cases, w-here a replica caniior be stripped off, satisfactorv results can be got by 
dissolving the original in some acid or other solution which the plastic film can with- 
stand. The cast technique may be useful for e.xaminiiig the surface of such structures 
ns metals, teeth, &c. 
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need in viening anything but “dead” specimens, and in consequence, movement must 
inevitably be “frozen”, and require a number of successive and similar operations to show 
progressive action. The objects to be e.xamined must be extremely thin. 




... ‘ The Identification 
. Anderson, Proceeding] 


Some FcnTirEB Deveeop.ments 

Owing to the very small aperture of the electron rays, the electron microscope shows a 
surprisingly large depth of focus. Electron stereomicroscopy has been suggested by E. 
nuska. v. Ardenne (1940) has further developed this idea, and introduces in his 
^ cciron tnicioscope a particular object carrier which can be tilted by a few degrees beiueen 
"'’ successive exposures. A vivid impression of solidity is produced if the two corres- 
ponding photographs are e.xamined under a stereoscope. , , ■ . 

Ardenne (1940) has successfully applied dark-ground illumination and obtained 
resolving powers down to 5 x lO-rcm M. v. Ardenne (1939) discusses in this connexion 
we possibility of viewing single atoms, and studying their distribution in the object 
Piane There are, however, ^eat practical difficuities, for instance, the exposure time 
would have to be increased more than 1,000 times if ultramicroscopical methods were 
'0 be introduced. 

0- Scherzer (1939) discusses the possibility of improving the resolving power of the 
» ^icetron microscope with direct illumination by an improvement of the electron 

nr larger numerical apertures. He mentions in this connexion the 

P aaicability of correcting spherical abberation bv introducing space charges into the Jens, 
NicoU in his patrat proposal of 1936 discusses the introduction of an electron 
j "or into the instrument. As it is feasible to construct mirrors with negative aberration. 

Useful opportunity of correcting the mirror-microscope is given- 
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:it bacterial surfaces Iras also been shoivn by quantitative analy- 
miVmQrnn 1 scnsttizccl surfoccs havc now been examined under rhe eiecrrnn 

vlnfiT nvT V t deposition of homologous antibodies upon them, the 

1 become opatiue. and less clear-cut in outline. The flagella become 

rntckcr, but less sharp and less uniform in outline, and they tend to coalesce. 

The various viruses dilfer greatly in size, although each kind of virus is itself verv 
uni oim in size. During the lust decade, a few of the viruiies which attack plants have 
been isolated. Although they differ from each other in stability and analvtic.nl composi- 
tion, all those punned have been shown to consist solely of nucleoproteins of high mole- 
cular weight. These viruses seem to be a connecting link between living and non-living 
matter, fhey are actually protein molecules possessed of certain definite biological 
•' • ■ • - - ' all 



as 

_ ... -- appear to be true micro-organisms which can only 

live a parasitic existence. One of the lirst viruses to be photographed under the electron 
microscope was that of tobacco mosaic, and it at once confirmed the suggestions, based 
on other methods, about the size and shape of this virus. It was a long rod about 
300 m,u. Particles of tobacco mosaic virus appear in purified form as discrete rod-like 
units with a tendency to sidc-to-sidc and end-to-end aggregation. The electron micro- 
scope has also been used in the study of the virus of tomato bushy stunt. The reaction 
between tobacco mosaic vims and its antiserum has been studied by means of the 
electron microscope (Anderson and Stanley, 1941). This instrument has been used in 
the investigation of the morphological structure of the virus of vaccinia (Green. Anderson 
and Smadel, 1942). The elementary bodies of vaccinia are rectangular shaped, resembling 
a brick, and contain five areas of condensation, and are somewhat like the five spots of 
a dice. Sharp (i942f>) and his colleagues havc employed the electron microscope in their 
investigations of western strain equine encephalomyelitis virus. Taylor {see Sharp et al., 
1942c) and his associates have used this- instrument on the eastern strain equine encepha- 
lomyelitis virus. Studies have been published (Chambers and Henie, 1943) on the nature 
of the virus of influenza with particular reference to the dispersion of the virus of influenza 
A in tissue emulsions, and in extra-embryonic fluids of the chick. The size of the infectious 
unit in influenza A has been investigated (Chambers, Henie and their associates, 1943). 
This instrument has been employed on the morphological structure of Rickettsiae (Plotz. 
Smadel and Anderson, 1943), It has also been used in studies on the papilloma virus 
protein (Sharp, Taylor et aL, I942«). 

Studies of bacteriophages (Luria and Anderson, 1942) disclose tin extremely constant 
and characteristic sperm-like appearance with a round head, and a mucli thinner tail.’ 
in many micrographs the head is filled with a dense internal structure (fig. 3). These are 
adsorbed to their specific micro-organisms by head or rail, and after contact it is possible 
to observe extensive damage of the bacterial cell. These results are interesting, as some 
years ago the bacteriophage was looked upon by some workers a.s of niacromolecular 
nature. The discovery of such constant and detailed information is of interest also to 
geneticists, for genes are thought to be macromolecular entitles. The sperms of the xam 
and bull, being extremely flat, lend themselves to examination and have already come 
under observation. 

The electron microscope is of v'alue in histological research. It has revealed character- 
istic cross-striations in collagen fibres, and the effects of various phy.sical and chemical 
conditions on the fibres have been investigated (Hall, Jakus, and Schmitt, 1942) in a search 
for further knowledge of the molecular structure of collagen. To entomologists, tni.-' 
instrument shows hitherto unseen structures, and it allows the accurate measurement 
of those already recognized. Tlie trachea:, trachioles, air sacs, wing scales, and 
have been examined, and experiments (Richards and Anderson, 1942) on the mode ot 
penetration of tlie cuticle by non-volatile oils serve as an example of future useful 

applications. . . 

The foregoing are only .some of the many field,s in which an electron microscope is 

useful. 

So.ME Dis.vdvant.vces 

is not Vet an instrument for everv pathologist'.s bench, due to 

The ® , complexity- Its immediate future lies rather in the research laboratory, 

mi ^^foi^hardment of specimens with high speed electrons produces changes m proto- 
The bomb „,,„ipcules Entomologists have remarked on shrinkage, evolution of gas, 
-iml increased friability of their .specimens. As the specimen for study 
discoloration, an > vacuum, it must, therefore, be drv. Great clifficulty i.s experi- 

must be piaceo m a nib.* 
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President — N. S. Frszi, M.B. 

[January 21, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON RADIOTHERAPY IN CHRONIC INFLAMMATORY 
CONDITIONS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MYCOTIC 

INFECTIONS 

Squadron Leader Alexander B. MacGregor [Abridged^', The ;etiology of actinomycosis 
"as discussed and it was pointed out that the work of Erikson, 1940, had shown that the 
organism causing lesions in the human was distinct from the bovine type. The work of 
Naeslund, 1925, Lord, 1933, Emmons, 1935, and others, had al.so shown the presence of 
anaerobic strains corresponding in morphological and cultural characteristics to the organ- 
ism causing human lesions in normal months. There were therefore no grounds for the 
continuation of the supposition that human actinomycosis had any association with cattle 
or agriculture. It appeared more probable that the normal saprophytic organism could 
become parasitic under certain circumstances, e.g. local trauma. Die association of 
actinomycosis of the cervico-facial region with dental e.vrractions, particularly in the 
ioiver molar region, was noted. The mode of spread of the organisms ivas discussed and 
the theory' of a lymphatic block followed by thrombo-phlebitis was advanced to account 
for the curious fact that an organism apparently gaining entry via a tooth socket did not 
primarily involve the bone or the lymph nodes, but the soft tissues oi the cervico-facial 
region. 

The various methods of treatment were outlined and the necessity for surgical principles 
of drainage, &c., was stressed, as were the dangers and difficulties of radical surgery in 
tne cervico-facial region. Particular attention «'as given to the use of sulphonamides 
and also to the use of penicillin during treatment of the disease. Suspensions of sulphona- 
mides, particularly those with slower absorption, such as sulphapyridine and sulpha- 
“^azole, had been used locally on packs and by injection with some measure of success. 
The majority of organisms from human cases of actinomycosis had proved very insensi- 
tive to penicillin. One case however was described in which the organism was consider- 
ably more sensitive than the control staphvlococciis. 3 his case had been created by local 
penicillin with apparently very successful results. Fallacies in checking the results owing 
to difficulty in culture of the ortjanism, and the length of rime that must be allowed to 
«apse before a cure is claimed, were stressed. The faa that most strains so far encountered 
"ere insensitive to penicillin’, while one was very sensitive, coupled with much other 
etidence, strongly suggested that many strains of the human A. Israeli type \vere probably 
erroneously regarded as being one, and further work u-as required for their separation, 
radiotherapy appeared to offer good possibilities in many cases and the speaker advocated' 
a combination of radiotherapv, surgery and chemotherapy to obtain the optimum result. 

Dr. John Blewett: The following conditions are among those in which radiotherapy 
bas been found of value. 

Chronic pyogenic injections: Superficial inflammatory diseases of the skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissues, for e.vample, chronic furunculosis respond to a single dose of from 200 
to JOO r, or to repeated doses of the .same size given at intervals of two to three weeks. 
Oct.— Rao. I 
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1 he most direct method of improving the resolving power- is to use uoprcciabiv ereater 
c cctron energies, and thus shorter ivavekngihs, Tiiere is an upper limit to ivhat we can 
hope for in this direction. 

Aftei this War i.s over, tlicre should be great development in television, and some of 
ilii.s research work will he eniployetl in imjrroving the electron microscope.. 

Mv thank.s are due to the Research Departments of the Radio Corporation of America; 
the General Electric Company of America; Metropolitan Vickers of England; G. 
P;irr, Editor of Electronic Engiiweriiiii; Dr. 1-*. Bauwens, President of the Physical Medicine 
Section of the Royal Society of Medicine; Air. T. J. Shields, Librarian of the British 
Medical Association; and Mr. C. F. Home, Librarian of the Rovai Society of Medicine. 
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discussion on radiotherapy in chronic inflammatory 

CONDITIONS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MYCOTIC 

INFECTIONS 

Alexander B. MacGregor [Abridged]: The -.etiologc' of actinomycosis 
oreanism**^^ it "’as pointed out that the work of Erikson, 19-10, had shown that the 
Naestuna lesions in the human was distinct from the bovine type. The work of 

anaerob' ' 1533, Emmons, 1935, and others, had al.^o sbonn the presence of 

ism ca corresponding in morphological and cultural characteristics to the organ- 

continuat”^ human lesions in normal mouths. There were therefore no grounds for the 
or aerie I supposition that human actinomycosis had any association with cattle 

l>eco^ . I^ appeared more probable that the normal saprophytic organism could 

^ttinom under certain circumstances, e.g. local trauma. The association of 

iower m^?°*** cervico-facial region with dental e.xtraciions, particularly in the 

the th ^ ^ "'as noted. The mode of spread of the organisms was discussed and 

for the c'u ^ lymphatic block followed bv thrombo-phlebitis was advanced to account 
prima I^r:t that an organism apparently gaining enm' via a tooth socket did not 

region'^ ' mvolve the bone or the lymph nodes, bur the soft tissues of the cervico-facial 

ef methods of treatment were outlined and the necessity for surgical principles 

the "tts, stressed, as were the dangers and difficulties of radical surgery in 

and 31 ^*'^'^ region. Panicular attention was given to the use of sulphonaraides 
mides ° ^ penicillin during treatment of the disease. Suspensions of sulphona- 

thiazo’l those with slower absorption, such ' as sulphapyridine and sulpha- 

•phe heen used locally on packs and by' injection with some measure of success, 

•i'e organisms from human cases of actinomycosis had proved very insensi- 

phlv m Orie case however was described in which the organism was consider- 

Peniciir'^^ control staphylococcus. This case had been treated by local 

to diffi**^)"'^-^ apparently very successful results. Fallacies in checking the results owing 
elapse b culture of the organism, and the length of time that must be allowed to 

'■veie ? t-ttre is claimed, were stres;.ed. The fact that most strains so far encountered 

penicillin, while one was very sensitive, coupled with much other 
etroneo^’ suggested that many strains of the human A. Israeli type were probably 
Radioth^^ ' '^^garded as being one, and further work was required for their separation. 

•t appeared to offer good possibilities in many cases and the speaker advocated ■ 

tnation of radiotherapy, surgery and chemotherapy to obtain the optimum result. 


Blewett: The following conditions are among those in which radiotherapy 
been found of value. 

cutaneo”'^ infections: Superficial inflamntatory diseases of the skin and sub- 

300 r for example, chronic furunculosis respond to a single dose of from 200 
c. Or to repeated doses of the same size given at intervals of two to three weeks. 
Oct.~Rac. 1 
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ZSof '* prolonged and reparation is delayed 

observed bur fbmr ^ ^ expedite rccalcsfication. Transient local reactions have been 

Observed, but they have not Jed to undesirable after-efTccts. 

reSr^'or^ *««» repeated doses at bi-wdekly intervals but the 
lower levels because the total dose has been delibwately kept at the 


Tuberculous atlenith: A course of 600 to 900 r subdivided over two weeks hastens 
reso ution or the a/Fccted glands and lessens the need for surgical interference. This 
course is repeated two or three times in n year and accompanied bv general medical 
treatment. ' * 


C/iroujc orlhrtlis: The effects of radiation on a group of nearly 300 iinselected cases 
non-specific arthritis were studied over a period of some years and of them 
v>5.o showed considerable and lasting improvement. All forms of the disease responded 
to a like extent. Tlie X-ray appearance of tlie joint remained unchanged or showed a 
slowly progressive deterioration despite a marked absence of pain and, comparatively, of 
disability. 

Ankylosiitg spondylitis was one type in which ticatment in the early stages was followed 
by consistently good results. 

Mycotic infections: These comments are based on a group of 58 cases recorded within 
ten years, the most recent having a period of at least six months’ observation. 36 were 
treated by X-ray in addition to other methods, the remainder received no radiation. 

All but .3 were confirmed infections of actinomycosis, 1 of the others was a blastomy- 
cosis, and in the remaining 2 the diagnosis was made on clinical evidence only. 


CERVICO-FACIAL INFECTION— 
30 CASES 


Treated with X-ray 20 

Free of signs of disease ... 25 
Kdapsed and required sub- 
sequent surgical treat- 
ment ... ... ... 1 

No record available ... ‘3 

Treated without X-ray ... 10 

Free of signs of disease ... C 
No record available ... 4 


No deaths were recorded in this group. 


ABDOMINAL INFECTION- 
CASES 


Treated with X-ray 

Free of signs of disease ... 1 

Died of the disease ... 4 

Still under treatment ... 1 

No record available ... 1 

Treated without X-ray 
Free of signs of the disease 5 
Improved but still affected 1 
Pied of the disease ... 2 

No record available ... 1 


The 3 remaining cases were infections of rare sites, 2 with metastatic abscesses and 1 of the 
breast successfully treated by mastectomy. 


CotnmetUs. — Many of the cases recorded as having been treated by radiotherapy had re- 
ceived either surgical or chemotherapeutic treatment previously and were only referred for 
X-ray when these methods had had no conclusive result. The number.s are necessarily small 
and in themselves of little value in comparing the efficiency of particular terms of trpat- 
ment. While the results in the cervico-facial group are very satisfactory, the abdominal 
infections, in our hands, show a considerable mortality which has not been lessened to 
any e.xtent by radiation. In the cervico-facial group, where the lesion is open to direct 
observation. X-ray is followed generally by a rapid and complete resolution and in con- 
trast to those not so treated rarely requires further surgical incision. 


The dose used was in the neighbourhood of 300 r as a single exposure 
was repeated at intervals of three weeks according to the clinical indications until all 
induration had disapjjeared. More intensive treatment ivas accompanied by a greater 
tendency to abscess formation and possible damage to the skin. Variations of dose both 
larger and smaller did not lessen the period of convalescence, the average time taken for 
a complete cure being about three months. 

No entirely satisfactory theory has been advanced to explain the mode of action of 
' X-rav in these infections. All experimental work indicates a destructive action on 
oroanic life a selective destruction which gives a rational basis for treatment Results 
m-v be achieved by such an action on eitlier the infecting organism or on infiamra^atory 
the Iiost TJie former is generally not entertained as the order of dosage neces- 
trirteria hi vitro experiment is so far in excess of that used in therapy, 
sary to • . to indicate in the fungi a wider variation of sensitivity. The 

Some evidence 1 at mlableto^^^ sensitivity of some 

more widely inflamrantorv aggregate In the chronic conditions under 

SrinlT- fifroSasti’c tfsTue is sugglsf^d as a likely recipient a.s it is so constantly 
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present and its development is suppressed by tissue doses of the order of those found to 
be most efficient in the treatment of these diseases. 

Mr. I. G. Williams (Middlesex Hospital) : Actinomycosis simulates malignant disease in 
that early diagnosis and localized extent will lead to cure without deformity whilst wide 
involvement causes crippling deformity, ankylosis of joints and death. Although the 
administration of potassium iodide has recently been discredited, we believe that given 
in large enough doses the duration of the disease is shortened. Starting with mist. pot. 
iod. (gr. 10) we increase by 5 gr. per dose daily to gr. 90 t.d.s. Pot. citrate gr. 30 given 
at the same time diminishes the tendency to iodism. Only one of our cases developed iodism. 
Potassium iodide is prescribed in diminishing doses as the disease becomes less active and 
continued for one month after healing. Sulphonamides are prescribed according to the 
clinical condition and the nature of the secondary infection. One case of pelvic abscess 
responded to M & B 693 given by mouth together with incision and drainage. He 
remains well after six years. 

Radiotherapy . — ^This forms the most useful single therapeutic measure available to-day, 
and although radium therapy may be used. X-ray therapy is simpler and more efficacious. 
In our practice intensive fractionated therapy with a hard ray H.V.L. (i-3 mm. Cu) gave 
the best results. Small daily doses 100 r to 150 r (w.b.s.) to a total of 2,500 r (w.b.s.) in twenty- 
four to twenty-eight days were given over fields sufficient to cover the whole of the involved 
area. Tissue dose is diflicult to assess but it appeared from the localized type that 2,000 r 
delivered to the affected tissue in twenty-eight days was satisfactory. The mode of action 
of radiotherapy is difficult to assess. Three possibilities occur: (1) Desjardins' theory of 
the liberation of antibodies from disintegration of leucocytes locally under the influence 
of radiations. (2) Vasodilatation. (3) Direct lethal effect on the organism. One case 
suggested this. Female, aged 52, with pelvic actinomycosis. There were abundant mycelia 
in pus from sinuses. She died after f.500 r had been delivered to the affected tissues in 
eighteen days. Post mortem : Numerous samples of pus from the same sinuses and pelvis 
were negative for the organism. 

Complications. — ^The main one was false ankylosis of the jaw. The use of cones, gags and 
props during therapy may prevent this. 

Statistics: 43 cases, 30 M., 13 F., ages average 39 years. Youngest 12 years, oldest 65 
years. Localities: All London boroughs and counties of South England represented. 6 
or 14% were associated with animals or agriculture. Clerks, housewives, salesmen, school- 
boys, and soldiers made up the rest. From 1937-42 yearly incidence was 3 to 6 cases. 
In 1943, II patients were seen, 6 of these being serving soldiers. 

Location. — Cervico-facial 60'5%; right iliac fossa 27-9%: pleuropulmonary 4-7%; rare 
sites 7-0%; one ovarian abscess: one perinephric abscess. Mortality 6, untraced 7 (4 
followed up over twelve months) 

TABLE I. 

Ho. • Cured 

Ccrvico-facial 20 23 

Right iliac fossa 12 5 

Pleuro-pulmonary ... ... 2 1 

Other sites ... ... ... ’1 1 

Period of observation varies from one to eleven years the majority being over three 
years. The average length of time from commencement of treatment until clinical 
cure was ten weeks — the shortest being si.x weeks and the longest six months. 

Dr. Finzi: Both in actinomycosis and in tuberculosis I used to employ much bigger 
doses of radiation, but there was alway.s a proportion of cases in which I could get no 
result at all even though they appeared to do well at the beginning of the treatment. 
In a paper at the Stockholm Congress it was shown that small doses were dcfmiiely better 
in tuberculosis and since then I have reduced the dose still further, aiming at 50 to 60 r at 
the lesion in an adult and lc.s.s in proportion in children. The results are much better 
and there is no danger of skin changes, even if one has to go on for a long time. 

In actinomyco.sis it has been said that it did not matter whether radium or X-rays, is 
used, but I think that probably radium gives rather better results if one can get an 
adequate dose to the deepest part of the disease without giving the skin a big dose. 

Squadron Leader MacGregor has probably given the correct reason why some cases 
do not respond, in that they may have different varieties of actinomycosis. 

Oct.— -R. vo. 2 


Died of 

disease Unuaced 
3 

3 + 

1 

a _ 
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Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 

[April 21, 1944] 

DISCUSSION ON THE RADIOTHERAPY OF MALIGNANT DISEASE 

. OF THE OVARY 

Mr. Man Brews {Stnuwnry): Ihe ovary is the second commonest site of malignant 
disease in the female genital tract (and the third commonc.st in the whole female hcdyl. 

Radiosensitivity is likely to vary widely in the very numerous histological tvpes. 

ihe insidious progress often resulting in widespread dissemination haiidic.ios .alike 
surgical and ray therapy. 

Exploratory laparotomy is a necessarv atijunct to di.ignosis in die vast majority of 
cases. Pure surgery, comhined surgery and radiotherapy and pure radiothcrany ail have 
their province in treatment, but, in general, surgerv should be subordinated to radiotherapy 
rather than vice versa. 

Post-mortem material stresses the importance of the naked-eye study of the disease 
ns well as of its cellular structure. 

The remote prognosis of surgical treatment alone is verv poor. 


TABLE I.— INCIDENCE OF .MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE OVARY IN THE 
LONDON HOSPITAL (l!)IC-tl)29). 

Tolai neoplasms of ovTiry, including cndomeirioma, excluding 

fctcfvtion cyst 1,007 

Neoplasms classified as malignant 257 

(Based on hUwIagical reports) (25*4®rt> 

Neoplasms classified as possibly malignant 24 

(2-4%) 

Relative incidence of malignant disease in genital tract— 

Cenax uteri, 44 a year; Ovao> 1^ (plus 2 ?) ; Corpus uteri, 12. 

It would appear that about 1 in 4 of all ovarbn neoplasms (not of all 
ovarian swcHirgs) are malignant (cf. Wilfred Shaw (1002) iUlO consecutive 
ovarian neoplasms— over 27% were malignant; Blair Bell and Datnow 
(10J2) in a scries of 2,003 cases, 22 0% were malignant). 


TABLE IL— PATHOLOGZC-IL TVPES. 

Primary 

Cystadenoma serosum papillare with secondary malignant metaplasia. 
Cystadenoma pseudomucinosum with secondary malignant metaplasia. 
Dermoid cyst with secondary malignant metaplasia. 

Malignant neoplasms dc novo, dj'sgemunoma, arrhenoblastoma, 
granulosa-celleo, malignant teratoma, carcinoma soEdum, sarcoma. 

Secondary 

Transperitoncal implantation. 

Retrograde lymphatic permeation. 

Indeterminate 

20 %. 

The relative frequen*^' of these types is more difficult to assess as 
many arc mixed or atypical malignant metaplasia of a benign cyst 60°©, 
secondary’ 20%, indeterminate 20%. 


TABLE IIL— CLINICAL TYPES. 

(1) Gcncr^izcd carcinomatosis peritonei (mother metastases). 

(2) Fixed abdomino-pclvic mass. 

(3) Mobile abdomino-pclvic mass : macroscopic signs of malignancy. 

(4) Mobile abdomino-pelvic mass : macroscopically benign — micro- 
scopiwUy mjligwmt. 

(5) Apparently benign neoplasm removed, followed by dmical recur- 
rence. , , 

(fi) Recurrence after surgical removal. 


Symptoms .\sd Sicxs of M\licaunt Disease of the Ov.\ky 

I have classified the Loudon Hospital cases into 5 groups (Table III). Recurrences fornt 
^ Vi.» c^i/^rtnAnriKr t\crtVfH) fmm r.i^pc nrltrinnllv listed in anv Oi 


X have classihcd tne i^ouuou nuapiuu vaaua ^ xxxf. — 

a sixth "roup which may be secondarily derived from cases originally listed in any 

the otliers. 

The only points relevant to this di.scussion arc: 

T 1 one third of the cases distinction between benign and raaliguant neoplnsm 
i ^;!.adrpXr5«ny afmr removal of .he rnmour or nmlign.ancv is only suspected 
after the .abdomen has been opened. 
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(2) In a further third fixity of the abdomino-pelvic mass makes complete operable 
removable very problematic before surgery is undertaken. 

(3) In die remaining third the disease is so widespread when first seen that surgeon 
and radiotherapist are uncertain as to the line of treatment. 


The F.icroRs Inflcexci-vc TuEAT-ttEXT for MALicx.t.vr Disease of the Ovary 

(1) Anatomically the ovary has a pedicle so that removal for disease confined to the 
substance of the ovary is one of the simplest in surgery. 

(2) Anatomically its lymph drainage is mainly' to the juxta-aortic lymphatic nodes in 
front of the upper three lumbar vertebras. They are relatively inaccessible to surgical 
removal and this is rarely attempted. Lesser drainage across the fundus of the uterus 
to the ovary of the opposite side probably increases when the primary drainage route is 
permeated with growth. Hysterectomy and bilateral salpingo-oophorectomy will eradicate 
this subsidiary lymphatic field. 

(3) Physiologically, with the surgical removal of only one ovary, normal sex hormone 
balance and the reproductive function are retained. 

(•1) Diagnostically I would make a very strong plea for the necessity of exploratory 
laparotomy in the 'majority of cases : (ti) It sometimes corrects gross errors in diagnosis, 
(b) allows of much fuller orientation of characters and extent of die disease, _(c) allows 
of a biopsy for histological examination and as permanent proof of the disease, (d) 
frequently distinguishes between primary and secondary disease thereby modifying the 
policy to be -adopted, (e) allows of complete paracentesis to the temporary relief of the 
patient. If the radiotherapist cannot be present at laparotomy, he should be provided 
with a complete verbal and diagrammatic picture of the character and extent of the 
disease. 


TABLE IV.— POST-MORTEM FINDINGS IN MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE OVARY. 
Cordon Ley, The London 

Port-monems on womco v.ith carcinoma 324 ^ 

Ovary affected by carcinoma ... ... ••• ••• •••• 

Of these primarj* ovarian carcinoma 

16 WolfBan 
9 Pseudomuonous 

Of these secondary ovarian carcinoma .. . ... .•* ••• ••• 

25— no clinic^ enlargement of ovarj- 
10 — clinical enlargement 


TABLE V.— CONTRAST OF POST-MORTEM FINDINGS IN WOLFFIAN AND 
PSEUDOMUCINOUS PRIMARY CARCINOMA OF OVARY. 

Gordon Ley, The London Hospieai (1909-1919). 

Wolffian Pseudomucinous 

(lO) (0) 

Average age 54 44 

BUateral ... ... ... ... ... 19 

Peritoneal metastasis 15 u* 5,9 

Lymphatic node raetasusis 12 J 6 nil 

Lumbar 11 j cccliac 9 ; iliac 3 ; inguinal 4 i thoracic 5 ; axLUaty 3 ; cervical 1. 


In order to compare the results of different forms of treatment Montgomery and Farrell 
group their cases as follows: 

Stage I. — Tumour confined to ovary, no adhesions, no enlarged lymph nodes or other 
metastases. 

Stage II. — ^Tumour involving other surrounding structures surgically removable en bloc, 
e.g, adhesions, omentum, uterus, other ovary, sometimes part of bowel. 

Stage ni. — ^Tumour involving other surrounding structures, growth not completely 
temovable surgically. Involvement of lymph nodes, l.rrge vessels, bone, bowel. 

Stage I\k — Tumour irremovable; (a) Gross c.rchcxia precluding surgical procedures, 
{b) e.xiensive local spread and distant metastases. 


The Prognosis of Malignant Disf.\se of the Ovaries 
Owing to present conditions I cannot supply complete and accurate figures from the 
London Hospital material. Instead I will quote Schfeyer's figures for surgical treatment 
from the first Frauenklinik, Vienna.' 

* SCHLEYER from v. PEHAN. H., and A,MER1CH, J- (1939) Giiiikologische Operatioaslehre, Berlin. 
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('910—1925) average of 7-2 per year. 15% total 
altgnancy low because retention plus inllammatory cysts included in census. 

c. ’"’"'“-'•'''■tls pseudomucinou.s plus onc-tliird papillary in this group. Wilfred 

bnaw : If a tuniour is bilateral, 5 to I chance it is malignant.” 

Table VIII ^12 deaths in 115 ca.ses = 14% mortality. It is pertinent to ask in this 
connexion ivhether a primary mortality and morbidity exists in the case of radiotherapy? 

Table IX — The carcinomatous pseudomucinous cyst is the most benign, with the least 
tendency to metastasis, and implantation, whereas the metastatic is the most malignant 
in this respect. 

The absolute cure figure is very poor, 9-52"',. 


TABLE VI. 

SURGICAL TREATMENT OF .MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE OVARY. 
Schley er's Statistics : 1. Frauenklinikf Viewa. 

Total ovarian tumoura about 750 
Malignant ovarian tumours 115 (15*3%) 

Classification : 

Malignant pseudomucinous cystomata 23 

Malignoni papillary cj'stomata ... -10 

Genuine solid carcinomata... 30 

Alciastatic enterogenous carcinomata 13 

115 , 

TABLE VU. 

•' Schhyer's Statistics : 1. FrauenkJwikt Vienna. 


Of the carcinomatous pseudomucinous o'stomata : 

15 were simple* U were unilateral 

d (35%) were extensive 9 (39*2*%) were bilateral 

Of the malignant papillary cystoroata: 

IS (30*7%) were simple* 20 (40'S%) were unilateral 

31 <03’3%) were widespread 29 (59'2%) were bilateral 

Of the genuine solid carcinomata : 

S (2C’7®o) were simple 14 (46'6%) were unilateral 

22 (73*3%) were extensive 10 (53-4%) were bilateral 

Of the metastatic ovarian carcinomau ; 

1 (7‘(3%) was simple 1 (7-6%) was unilateral 

12 0*12*4%) were widespread 12 (02*4 were bilateral 


* Simple = confined to the ovary alone. 


TABLE VIII. 

Sc/jio'cr’x Stamrier : 1. Fraucnkliniky Vienna. 

Immediate prognosis : 

IS — exploratory laparotomy : immedjatc mortality nil. 

;j 5 ) — removal : disease clinically limited to ovary : immediate mor- 
tality i (2’50%>. 

5S — incomplete removal : mctasiascs or implantations present ; 
immediate mortality II (1S*9%). 


TABLE IX. 

Schleyer's Statistics : 1. Frauenkliniky Vienna. 

Remote prognosis . . , , . , . , 

57 of 116 cases survived parual or complete surgical removal of the 
malignant tissue. 

Five-year clinical cures :■ 

Carcinomatous pseudomuemous cystomata ; II cases, 5 cures {45-4%). 
Carcinomatous papillary cystomata ; 21 cases, 4 cures (19%). 

Genuine solid carcinomata : 18 cases, 3 cures (17%). 

Metastatic carcinomata ; 7 cases, no cures (0%). 


Miss Margaret C. Tod {HoU Radium Institute, Manchester): The radiorherapy of 
malignant disease of the ovary is discussed under five headings: (0 Types o 
rnmoiir which the radiotherapist is asked to treat. (2) Results of treatment. (3) Fnnci 
pies of treatment. (4) Technique of treatment. (5) Tolerance of the patient towards 

treatment. 

/n TL,. <rrnim of tumours discussed probably includes ail the more common types 
(I) The f °“P approached as po.st-opemtive problems. The cases fall into 

id most of t nf n rumour which hns ni'oved to he malig- 


and most of prwd to be malig. 

four classes, (ti) ^ f mdiotherapv would add to the patient's safety. We do not 

nant, feels that a radiation have anv prophylactic effect and only 
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a patient in whom no sign of recurrence can be found we ask the surgeon whether he 
is satisfied that he removed the tumour completely and we accept the case only if he 
expresses uncertainty. 

(b) An attempt at radical removal has been made but has failed. This group includes 
a few cases in which, it is known that the tumour was incompletely removed although 
there are clinical signs of its presence, but most of the cases do show signs of active 
tumour groH'th. 

(c) A laparotomy has been performed but an inoperable tumour has been found and 
the abdomen has been closed, with biopsv the only procedure. 

(d) A diagnosis of inoperable tumour of the ovary has been made without opening 
the abdomen. 

The pathological findings have not given much help in deciding whether radiotherapy 
is called for. It would obviouslv be of real importance could it be determined that 
certain pathological types respond and others do not, but although sensitivity certainly 
varies and it has been thought at times that a tumour, for instance pseudomucinous cyst 
adenoma, was resistant there has always been the odd case which responded. 

(2) In the assessment of tolerance 30 additional cases treated during 1943 are included. 
The methods by ivhich the 73 cases shoivn in the tables have been treated have gradually 
evolved towards the radical technique now' used in the clinic, the fields have got bigger 
and the dosage has increased. To conform to the rule that all cases treated must be 
shown they have been divided into those completely and those incompletely treated. 
Complete, means that large fields covering most of the abdomen were used and a planned 
course of therapy given. Radium in the uterus w-as occasionally added. “Incomplete” 
means either that the patient failed to finish more than half" the planned course of 
therapy or that only palliative treatment with radium was attempted. Although radium 
application alone is purely palliative it is a useful supplementary treatment in those 
cases where the uterus is involved by the malignant process, or when there is a recurrence 
at the top of the vagina after the uterus has been removed with the ovarian tumour. 
Radium is of little use in cases where there is no hemorrhage. 

TABLE III. 

All cases treated m 1041 and 
I042assessedinjanuar> 1044, 

TABLE I. TABLE 11. survi\'al rate only from one to 

1032 to 193$ 1 039 and 1 940 assessed at three years two years 

. AUve Alive Alive 

Method of Number five Number three Number January 

treatment treated years Dead treated years Dead treated 1944 Dead 

Complete IS 5* 13 9 0 $ 26 13 13 

Incomplete GO 6 9*^^.. ^ ° 

*4 well — 1 died intcrcurrem disease * Incomplete due to war conditions, 

alter seven years. * 

) 

No conclusions can be drawn from these figures but in view of the short time which ) 
patients with malignant tumours of the ovarv' usually live after incomplete operation it j 
is already encouraging to have 50 of the fully treated cases alive more than a year i 
after treatment. This is not merely a survival of women whose disease has been 
temporarily arrested, 92’>o of all those alive arc free from symptems. 

(3) Principles of trealment . — When surgen’ fails to extirpate a malignant ovarian 
tumour either because it has ruptured or because of adhesions, the entire peritonea! 
cavity is potentially involved. It is therefore a first principle of treatment that the whole 
peritoneal cavitv from the floor of the pelvis to the underside of the liver must be treated. 
X-ray therapy of the whole abdominal cavity is sometimes described as an X-ray bath 
and requires very large fields. 

Our first method of treatment was one which is still fairly often seen— -a four field 
arrangement generally with fields about 15 by 10 cm. irradiating the pelvis. This 
method is based on an erroneous conception of the way malignant ovarian tumours 
grow and should be condemned. If, however, the whole peritoneal cavity must be irradi- 
ated it is clear that the biological dose which can be tolerated is unlikely to be lethal 
to a resistant growth. It has been pointed out that there is no safe guide to sensitivity, 
so all these tumours must be treated, although only a proportion of them will prove 
sensitive enough to re.spond. It is always nece.>-5ary to hold the balance between volume 
of tissue treated and dosage, and here the nature of the grow th makes volume the domi- 
nant factor. 
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About three years aijo an effort w.' ,' ‘ increases in size. 

W th^f «ekir This meLu ‘St, V. ?"■■'" ,"’r ^-'""genous irradiation 

1 sinmip •■lilt], to ensure a snttsf tctorv iiul' applicators angled awav 

fhis iS ‘l‘--vice, the ‘tLSSS' . ‘Y«"Sement of the fields, 

this device is twofold, it allows the ’, ‘^ brought into use. The obiect of 

known shape and it allows the 'hc*.‘ nf .as a body of regullr and 

ic^ilar body so produced. ^ ^ ‘"i constant relationj;htp to the 


iciiiiiunsu 

the^Jl,(X'pla',^%TdIrcenlt of the po.sts and with 

p.itient IS tile only skin niarkinu needed T, " ^ position of this plane on the 

tilted 30“ from the vertical so\at £ Z ^^«angles 30 by 20 cm. 

central ray is in the plane of the bridge and °'t^^tmb of the bridge. The 

the apex B. Tlic space between the^'innltp tipper edge of the field is 2'5 cm. from 

1 ncfwcen the applicator and the patient is packed with holms 



\ 



fxfcbse Curves for 2 r:^!c's 30 ce.s. -<200^, 
ore fkici 3oc.s Q 


WG. 2 


FIG. 1. — Photograph of patient showing treatment with 
trunk bridge, packing not yet completed. 


bags. The posterior field is a circle of 30 cm. diameter parallel with and as dose to the 
skm as possible Bolus bags .are again required to ensure full scattering. If the patient 
cannot he on the face this Reid c.in be treated in the sitting position. When using the 
trunk bridge, standardization is achieved by plotting the combined isodo.se contours for 
the fields placed as described over a .senes of bridge heights measured from the apex 
to the baseboard for the anterior fields and with the applicator in contact with the skin 
for the posterior. The distribution of dosage is for all practical purposes homogenous 
on the central nlane. 
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The prescription is given as a percentage of the given dose to each field The dose 
■ V “escribed as the tumour dose, although it is delivered to the whole central zone, 
IS 3 000 r in three to four weeks. In treating this large volume it is necessary to begin 
with a low dose and increase each day until an input rate is reached which' gives the 
desired dosage in the correct time. 





K patient . — It is well known that when large volumes of tissue have 

to be irradiated it is no longer the local tolerance c)f the skin and normal tissues below 
1' 'Tf limits dosage but the general tolerance of the patient. Intolerance manifests 
Itself by two vvays; by vomiting and diarrhma and by a drop in the number of white 
cells in the circulating blood. 

The first group of symptoms might be regarded to some extent as a local manifestation, 
an enteritis due to a radiation reaction in the gut, but the vomiting is due, in part at 
least, to absorption of the chemical products of irradiation. If the graduated daily input 
rate, which has been referred to, is employed these symptoms are not as a rule severe 
enough to interfere with treatment. 


The changes in the blood which follow irradiation are so constant that it is possible 
m use them as a guide to tolerance. David Goodfellow published in 1935 (B.J.R., vol. 8. 
c>ew Series No. 96, December 193.S) figures obtained from multiple counts on a series 
of patients treated uith large quantities of radium. Our experience with X-ray supports 
bis contention that a fall in the lymphocyte count always precedes the fall in the polv- 
morphonuclear leucocyte count. He concluded that a fall in the lymphocyte count to 
300 per c.c. is a danger signal even if the white count is still little below nornial because 
It may be followed, if treatment continues, by an alarmingly sudden drop in the total 
count. The figure of 300 lymphocytes must not, however^ be taken as an absolute 
limit. The curve, after falling rapidlv to 300, mav be maintained at about the same 
level for a period of several days or even a week tvliile treatment continues. The exact 
significance of a rising monocyte count is not yet known but it seems that there is less 
cause for anxiety when it also is at, or above, the 300 mark. The total white count must 
also be watched and as long as it remains above 3,000 per c.c. there is no need to stop 
treatment. Quite a number of the cases treated in the manner described never reach 
this figure, but in cases where full treatment is the patient’s onlv chance it is reasonablv 
«fe to bring it down to 2 000 or even less, rapid recovery ensuing when treatment stops' 
Tlic red count usually falls a little as docs the hsctnoglobin but except in cases whwe 
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* i t f nffif r\T -'.1 /* 'I r • -- 

k dh™dS" \vTx as b.emorrhagc, the fall is so slight that 

in this series of^ovarian tiimou?s.‘' 

the irradkukm irf'rpiMJf- general tolerance as shown by the blood-count to 

ment hv usimr Pi- if ^ ‘’ energy absorbed. It is now possible to get a rough asscss- 
ms llnLZ "Iculation of the intc|ral dose, 

the scntterinii nnr^ ^ i Used and a convention ha.s been accepted of 10% loss in 

patient ,\ nn?rmv I .‘-'1 bridge” tvith an additional 5% if the 

tbf. into ir-i! t niore side packing is required. Using this formula and convention 

nmnn ¥ i agaimst blood-counts for 34 of the cases of ovarian 

tumour treated with a dosage uhich readies full tolerance. The integral dose is about 
cg^ram roentgens in from t\vcnty'onc to tuVnty-four days \vhcn three fields are 
rafe cur\e at the beginning of the graph is due to a gradually Incicvismg input 



FIG. 4. — Graph of integral dose in me^agram roentgens against white cells in thousands per cc. 

fig. 5. — Spot graph showing point on the graph of integral dose at which the total white cells are 

reduced to onc-half. 


It is difRcult to find a graphic method of relating tire change in the ivhite count to 
intenral dosage. The method of choosing a definite point on the blood graph and 
spotting it on the graph of integral dose has been used. Integral dose varies with the 
size of the patient so that the “spots” are not all on one line but they come very near 
‘‘t k. 

The first graph shows the point at which the total white count was reduced by one-half, 
and the second shows the point at which the lymphocyte count dropped to 300 per c.c. 
n^rli -ire soread over more than half the curve, the reduction to onc-haif total count 
orecedin'* the reduction of lymphocytes, to 300. The wide variation is apparently due 
fo individual variation in the blood picture of the patients even although they are suffer- 
ing from a disease which does not directly affect blood formation. 
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general tolerance. It seems that it is safe to deliver a dose of 3,000 r to the abdomen in 
twenty-one to tw'enty-four days using fields large enough to cover the whole peritoneal 
cavity. This involves the delivery of an integral dose of -10 to 50 megagram roentgens 
with, the factors indicated. 
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FIG. 7 


FIG. 6. — Spot graph showing the point on the graph of integral dose at which the lymphocytes are 
reduc€d to 300 per c.c. 

FIG. 7. — Graph of integral dose against white cells to show rapid recovery after treatment stops. 


The question remains whether the biological effect of the dose of 3,000 r in twenty-four 
days is the best that can be obtained. The alternative would be either to obtain lethal 
dosage in a shorter time or to increase tolerance by lowering the input rate but continu- 
ing until a higher biological dose had been obtained. With the large volume involved 
the need for a gradual start rules out the short course of treatment. On the other hand, 
tolerance of the white cells does not seem to be sufficiently increased bv prolonging time 
to allow a higher biological dose to be delivered to the tumour. 3,500 r in thirty days 
has been given from two portals but was not apparently more effective than 3,000 r in 
twenty-four days. 

Conclusions drawn from the figures and arguments put forward are; (1) All cases of 
malignant neoplasm of the ovary in which removal is incomplete or impossible should 
have the chance of a course of X-ray therapy. (2) To obtain satisfactory results the 
whole abdomen must be treated. (3) A tolerable dose which can be delivered to this 
volume of tissue is 3,000 r in twenty-four days. (4j ITiis dose is lethal to a fair proportion 
of ovarian neoplasms. (5) The systematic use of the method outlined would appreciablv 
improve the survival rate in cancer of the ovary. 


'Dr. Frank Ellis (A»t analysis of 105 cases of primary carcinoma of the ovary irealed at 
the Sheffield Radium Centre 1932 to 1939); This series of cases was referred for treatment 
at the Sheffield Radium Centre in the years 1932 to 1939 in co-operation with the 
surgeons of the Sheffield Hospitals, especially the Jessop Hosnital for Women, and their 
help and co-operation are gratefully acknowledged. 


DOS£ - RoNTCtSNsj 
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FIG. j 

fig. 4._Graph of integral dose in megagnun roentgens against white cells in thousands per cc. 


FIG. 5. Spot graph showing the point on the graph of integral dose at which the total white cells are 

r-duced to onc-haif. 


intesral dosnee Tl * * method of relating: the change in the white count to 

snotfinp- ir ntf the- of choosing a definite point on the blood graph and 

si 7 n of^rls,* f- of integral dose has been used. Integral dose varies with the 

that the spots' are not ail on one line but they come ver\^ near 


The first grajih shows the point at which the total white count was reduced bv one-haif. 
and the second shows the point at which die Ivmphocvte count dropped to 300 per c.c. 
Both are spread over more than half the curve, the reduction to one-half total count 
preceding the reduction of lymphocytes, to 300. The wide variation is apparently due 
to individual variation in the blood picture of the patients even although they are sulfer- 
ing from a disease which does not directly affect blood formation. 

Although it is not possible to establish a direct quantitative relationship between 
integral dose and effect on white cells the derailed study of these cases combined with 
e.xperience with a similar group of seminoma testis has established certain facts about 
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above conclusion is not changed. Analysis of figures published by Wintz [I] on 1 14 
cases gives the same result. 

Histological types. — Analysis shows a strong suggestion that the malignant pseudo- 
mucinous cyst with 80% surviving more than three years has a much better prognosis 
than the papillary adenocarcinoma with 36% surviving more than three years. 

Prognosis of unilateral and bilateral ovarian involvement. — This comparison showed 
that 20 out of 40 (=50%) of cases with one ovary affected survived for three years or 
miore while' 10 out of 36 ( = 24%) of the bilateral tumours survived. Analysis shows that 
this is a significant difference so that the conclusion mav be drawn that the prognosis is 
significantly worse if both ovaries are affected. 

Comparison of completely operated tcitii incompletely or non-operated cases. — Of the 
cases treated, as is c.xpected, those in which a complete removal can, be carried out are 
shown to have a much better prognosis, 17 out of 25 ( = 68%) surviving more than three 
years as compared with 11 out of 51 ( = 22%). All these were treated cases. The 
probability that this could be due to chance provc.s on analysis to be less than 1:1,000 
so that the possibility of a complete operation is proved to be associated with a better 
prognosis. Wintz's figures, analysed from the same point of view, do not, however, show 
a .significant difference in prognosis although the corresponding percentages arc 78% 
and 41%. 

Effect of delay in referring cases for radiotherapy. — Only completely operated cases 
with no gross disease at the time of irradiation were considered. In these cases it 
appears that with a gap of one month or less after the operation 8 cases out of 8 survived 
more than three years while of the others 6 out of 10 survived. The difference between 
100% and 60% survivals is not significant and might be due to chance with these figures 
the probability being l/IO — 1/5 that this is so. Nevertheless, though not proved the 
figures are suggestive that delay after operation in beginning radiation worsens the 
prognosis. 

The effect of method of treatment on survival. — Figures published by Schroeder [2] 
indicated that radium combined with X-ray treatment improves the prognosis. 

(a) Cases which died before three years compared with those living after three years. — 
Of the cases treated with X-rays, 7 out of 20 (=35%) survived more than three years, 
while those treated with both radium and X-rays show- a survival of 15 out of 34 ( = 44%), 
The probability that this difference could be due to chance is greater than 1:2 so that 
this coroparisoij shows no significant difference between the two methods of treatment 
in their influence on survival. 

A comparison using a different test and taking account of the survival in months of 
each case after treatment was made, showed that the mean survival in the case of the 
combined treatment was 18-3 months and for the cases treated by X-rays only was 8-S 
months. The standard deviations were large (X-fR 17 77 months X — 6'48 months) but 
the standard error of differences between the means was found and divided into the 
differences between the means. The resultant value of “t” was T90/ which for 33 degrees 
of freedom (35 cases) gives a probability of only 1:16 that the longer survival was due 
to chance. Thus the suggestion is strong that the fact that the cases treated with radium 
+X-rays survived longer than those treated by X-rays only is significant although it is 
not proved to be significant. 

(6) Cases with definite disease at the time of treatment. X-ray treatment only com- 
pared with radium + X-ray treatment.— Oi these cases treated with X-rays only 2 out of 
20 (=10%) survived more than three vears tvhile of those treated by the combined agents 
9 out of 32 ( = 28%) survived. These percentages seem significant but analysis shows 
that the possibility is betiveen 1/5 and I/IO that this result could he due to chance. 
Therefore the result cannot be considered statistically significant. 

(c) Cases with no disease at the time of radiation. — Of these cases treated with radium 
+ X-rays, 9 out of 9 survived more than three years (=100%). Of those treated with 
X-tays only 5 out of S [^ 63 %) survived for the same period. This difference proves on 
analysis to have a probabilitv of 1/16 only that it is due to chance. tPhi/e not statistically 
acceptable as proof it gives 'a strong suggestion that X-ray -h radium Ireatnieiit offers a 
significantly better prognosis than X-ray ireatnient only. 

Influence of X-ray technique on results. — Several techniques were used during the 
period under review. Analysis showed no significant difference in the effects of the 
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in the following tables: 


Year 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 
193« 
1937 

1936 
1939 


table i.-pri„^rv ovarian nboplasai 

C«« re/erre^ ,032-1939. Ra6U,„ c„,r,. 


Ko. 

I 

3 

10 

23 

23 


AJive 

(when traced) 
0 
J 

0 

(> 


Dead 

1 


11 

22 


Toula 105 


17 

17 

17 

10 

8 


Year 

1032 


1933 

1034 


1935 

193U 


1937 

I03S 


1930 


With 

disease 

0 

‘ I 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 


table II.— cases alive. 


Without \ 
disease j 
0 
0 


Doubtful 

histology 


After three years 
30 « 2S’0% 


20 


Untraced 
less than 3 years 
0 
<1 
0 
I 
0 
0 
o 
0 


Alive with disease 9 = A-fio- ^ 

AUvc^vtthout disease 21 « 2^0^^ }23 0% 


- * -V v;o 01 jy;, 

Afterfiveyaan Alive wiU. dUeasr 7 = 3.70. „nn- -> 

-I 3 .V Ahve without disrate lu = i®.,' d? }°? }2,.so 


removal was Lrried o(it wlrT^mostly'" "hich a complete 

months and without recurrence before two month "'■ih recurrence after two 

months 15 without and 3 with recurrence vAftpi- ® operation. (Before two 

recurrence.) For these figures the probabilirv tint t, witliout and 13 with 

than 1/100 and therefore it must be concluded tint's '•“e to chance is less 

treatment as a routine, many "Le X«d%' afL™rn^ 


^ a.avw* acuuli'cnce. 

of the ovary h ,vas nSessicy ro^LalJse*on'ly 'wses widfde^"""^ carcinoma 

the time of treatment because wiiiJe rises H.irh r. i ■ definite recurrence or residue at 
with no obvious disease were not treateTso"thnr°t,,'l^tl°''!J’®''‘'‘f treated, no cases 
senes are not comparable unless definite recurrence or ' -a untreated cases in this 
of treatment. residue was present at the time 


CASES WITH DEFINITE RECURRENCE OR RESIDUE. 


Untreated Surviving more than t year 
T- .j surviving less than I year 
Treated Surnvmg more than 1 year ’ 

Surviving less than t year ' 


5=23'’o 
15 = 75^0 
30 = 44% 
3S = 5t’>"„ 


The differences of the percentage figures seem AoEoo 1 
the possibility that this result could be due to chanc? ^ "^ows that 

the fi'giKes ar'e not statistically significant. // no, ArW tCTr" f Mr’'/ 

btii it is strongly suggested that it is. P t treatiuent is really helpful 


For similar fisrures for three-vear survivals the nercem-o^,... „ -i • en. 

of the untreated and 22% of the treated case.s survivingf A similar analysis? hoS^ver! 
gives about the same probability that the results could be due to chance so that the 
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above conclusion is not changed, 
cases gives the same result. 


Analy.sis of figures published by Wintz [I] on 114 


Histological Jy/)e.v.— Analysis shows a strong suggestion that the malignant nseudo- 
munnous cyst with 80% surviving more than three years has a much bitter prognosis 
than the papillary adenocarcinoma with 36% surviving rhore than three years 

i In •nvohemeiit.-This comparison showed 

that -0 out of 40 ( = o0%) of cases with one ovarv affected survived for three vears or 
more while' 10 out of 36 ( = 24%) of the bilateral tumours survived. Analysis shows that 
tms IS a sigmlicant difference so that the conclusion mav be drawn that the prognosis is 
signihcantiy worse if both ovaries are affected. 


Comparison of completely operated -aitli incompletely or non-operated cases.— Ot the 
cases treated, as is e.\pected, those in which a complete removal can, be carried out are 
siiown to have a much better prognosis. 17 out of 25 ( = 68%) surviving more than three 
years as conipared with 11 out of 51 ( = 22%). All these were treated cases. The 
prooabuuy that this could be due to chance prove.s on analysis to be less than 1:1,000 
so that the possibility of a complete operation i.s proved to be associated with a better 
prognoMs. Wintz s figures, analysed from the same point of view, do not, however, show 
a uifference in prognosis although the corresponding percentages arc 78% 


^ect of delay in referring cases for radiotherapy. — Only completely operated cases 
"It no gross disease at the time of irradiation were considered. In these cases it 
appears that with a gap of one month or less after the operation 8 cases out of 8 survived 
in years while of the others 6 out of 10 survived. The difference between 
tVi ^ iM- ° significant and might be due to chance with these figures 

e probability being 1/10 — 1/5 that this is so. Nevertheless, though not proved the 
progn^ vuggejlire that delay after operation in beginning radiation trorsens the 

■ of method of treatment on snn-ival. — Figures published by Schroeder [2] 

in icated that radium combined with X-ray treatment improves the prognosis. 

nf w/iic/i died before three years comparerl xcith those living after three years . — 

, ^ treated with X-rays, 7 out of 20 ( = 35%) survived more than three years, 
_ lie those treated with both radium and X-ravs show' a survival of 15 out of 34 ( = 44%). 
th'^ difference could be due to chance is greater than 1 : 2 so that 

IS comparison show's no significant difference between the two methods of treatment 
in their influence on survival. 


comparison using a different test and taking account of the survival in months of 
eac 1 case after treatment wa.s made, showed that the mean survival in the case of the 
combined treatment was 18’3 months and for the case.s treated by X-rays only was 8-5 
Months. The standard deviations were large (X4-if 17-77 months X — 6-48 months) but 
e standard error of differences between the means was found and divided into the 
of f between the means. The resultant value of “t” was 1 -907 which for 33 degrees 
" freedom (35 cases) gives a probability of only I : 16 that the longer survival was due 
o chance. Thus the suggestion is strong that the fact that the cases treated with radium 
. A-rays survived longer than those treated bv X-ravs only is significant although it is 

"It proved to be significant. . . . 


^ j rvith definite disease at the time of treatment. X-ray treatment only cotn- 
cnrfiiim -r A'-ray treatment. — Of these cases treated with X-rays only 2 out of 
g (= 1074 ) survived more than three vears while of those treated by the combined agents 
, 32 ( = 28%) survived. These percentages seem significant but analysis shows 

at the possibility is between 1/5 and 1/iO that this result could be due to chance, 
erefore the result cannot be considered statistically significant. 

Cases tail/i no disease at the time of radiation.— 01 these cases treated with radium 
+ A-rays, 9_out of 9 survived more than three years (=1007^). Of those treated with 
■ -rays only 5 out of 8 ( = 63"^) survived for the same period. This difference proves on 
^nalysis to have a probability of 1/16 only that it is due to chance. While not statistically 
si proof it gives a strong suggestion that X-ray -r radium treatment offers a 

gnificantly better prognosis than X-ray treatment only. 

X-ray technique on results.— Several techniques were used during the 
1 oo under review. Analysis showed no significant difference in the effects of the 
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methods used. In the cnse of • 
gaw an average survival of 22-57 ™mi>inarion \vith radium 

diff;7enM‘analysis“s^^^^^ «'as "nlv momh"'^ 

‘"'o-. w .r 

used it appears that ‘he isodose curve^ "u comparison, 

S»ckhol„7S™ ’?7?™ "‘ "L' I-,""' maXadSS S ha'5' ''’‘''1'"' 

-able gad: 

Dead Cases after Radiatioti. 

< iiOO r o^ses Alcan survivaJ 

r)00r-2»500 1- ^’3 months 

2.500 - 4.500 .*,y ^ W momJis 

•1,500 - 0.500 Tf | months 

* A j -o months 


H 04.0 

‘urther sufadivi.sion produced the following table; 

Dose X I 

a.fiOO - 4,000 ‘'I"" survival 

1,000 - 4,500 , ; i; months 

1,500 - «,.500 ll-O months 



Ket-tRJ-N 

- SCHROEDER, C. (1934) StrMcm/Ic^afic's,, 165. 


abdomen and pelvis is^radiLed^en d'osap* volume of tissue as the whole 

School. Calculation shows that T skin dose otZIo ^ *’>’ Manchester 

one megagram roentgen dailv. An avera'oe fiirm-e fn! ' 

half a megagram roentgen daily. * * treatments dots not e.vceed 

and it h.^Tof^M teen^foMd b^nefici^^^^^ a large body dosage 

abdomen later or up in strips. 2'his^preads oJt tb^hod pelvis first and 

but does not increase the ovemll treatme^nTtieTrtc.^btcjT?"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

remTmLrld-thaVTs“Aem“obdhvTpeM^^ important fact should be 

body in the vaginal vault, I have been able to demonstmte dmtin cTrnh”^I.atlem 
much as 5 cm. movement occurs when ch^in^^inp- fmm rh^ ^ i 

A I II . V rroni tne dorsal to the venirnl oosition. 

As nearly all treatment.s are mven from abovr rhiv i j 'Cijncu i 

I j- j f IV ^ ‘ioo\c, tnis means the dosatre niav be reduced 

by the diseased area falhmr awav. Whenever it 1 1 t ^ 

poiisioie It would therefore seem to be sin 

advantage to treat from below. 


Miss Tod (in reply): We have treated a large number of patienw in the manner 
described and we have never, had any serious trouble due to the lar-re volume of tissue 
irradiated. 
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consa'Sf 1" optumg ,he Diseus.ion. said ,h,t the f„||„„.i„g pei„„ 

S of *0 b,e„, hv ..i,b„„e, 

(3) IVhethe, ,L ir.™ I. aZefhr f T *7 *'“■ 

the tumour. * *>) the histological and cytological structure of 

S Se maintenance dose, if anv. 

use. associated with its administration and the contra-indications to its 

'vith -mprovemtnTfrcmciioma oTthe^^^ phosphatase such as are associated 

Meat. He received 15 mg. daily for^three nionth^^^H^^ ‘'''’'*°mtnai gland involve- 
In all cases the chief svmotoms'wpr months. H,.s symptoms were unchanged. 
n«3. swelling and pigL'nTadrof the aTeor’r''”"’'""^’ '^masts withfender- 

evere in one easels to nec«"inte a hln1.d menstruation in a few cases (so 

these the nausea and vomitinp- w-,c ^ transfusion) and cedema of die ankles Of 
SIX months. omiting was always immediate, the other.s being delayed two to 

remarkabirincmasrof'lnni-f improved a definite feeling of well-being with a 

No phosphatase estimatio^n's could be'^lmricr^r^**'''’ measurements. 

treatment i^aTnof a^liahll tidvanced stage for which other 

"SHotvr of x^^csTfi^^s 

shelved such a markedTmprovlmlntTfatl^^ first case receiving only 1 mg. dailv 
The oldest natienr ^P^'ement that the dosage was not increased. 

The woman S sAad' V? age was 62-3. 

years previously. AfteJ t"vo“mLA?'7'''i^fh!!! following a local e.xcision four 

marked improvement and no Zdut were ^2. 

to Bm?°pe®/dav"’ "'^h varying from 

were disturbed by fhe nhv^Jnl ""‘If''? "mall doses or large doses. Some 

®gftn after the iienopSe A®,' ^“‘ 1 °"'^^ •a'' •‘menstruation- commenced 

'1‘d not object to takinor rh ^ "ere not e.xcessive and iiatients 

Accurate a ^ "" e^P'-''"t<tion was given. ‘ 

rases histologlS^Terrinw! 5 -'^mnt of the tumours was attemoted. In some 

'.'Omg- or'mme wtrgi“n^dltil“^N^ 'm'"’ he accurately measured and where 

“1 these cases. ® ' ^1° definite evidence of growth control could be found 

fion of Me gfowTh h^TS'^un aoTth "■ 'hl'V’^'jries. It was interesting to note that tilcera- 
■'<^«>ons, however showed V'T'"'" ^'^ma.ned constant. Histological 

"'«e numerous. ’ h°"ed no evidence of control; the cells were unaffected and mitoses 

(free)) Beally Research lusliliite, Royal Cancer Hosbital 

pi 'hie had prev“usir™i-‘^^a " °I advanced cancer of the breast. Alanv 

hven treated by high Site h treatment by surgery, and showed recurrence, or had 
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\ varying from 75 mg. to 676 mg. over periods of 

treatment taiying from four weeks to twenty-four weeks; the average total dose being 
.almut 3a0 rag ip an average treatment period of over eleven weeks. Administration was 
by mouth, or by intramuscular injection, and in some cases hv both route.s. 

In cases showing some tiegree of response which could reasonably be attributed to the 
drug, the sequence of changes ivas characteristic. Le.sions previously red in colour tended 
to develop a purplish discoloration or sometimes pallor, small skin nodules would show 
scabbing, or flattening, and occasionally disappeared, and larger noduks and masses 
might undergo partial regression. Dr. Hadtlcw showed 2 tables of which the followiiisr 
is a summary: 


I able I showed a classification of the response in tiiese 15 cases, divided into three 
categories. *111 Group A (9 cases) the disease showed uninterrupted progress, being 
ajiparciyly quite iinaffectcd e.xcept po.ssibly to a very minor degree in 2 cases. In Group 
B, consisting of 3 cases, the disease also continued to advance, but after a short period 
in which the breast tumour showed some rctartlation of growth, or partial regression, 
almost certainly attributable to treatment. Only the single remaining case manifested 
a marked and more lasting change, which has continued to the present date over a 
period of four months, and which consisted of a considerable degree of regression affecting 
both the primary tumour and secondary depo.sits in the axillary Ivmph nodes. 

Table II showed the details of age, total do.s.igc, and duration of treatment in die three 
classes. Age in Croup A, that is in tho.se patients showing little or no favourable 
response, varied from thirty-one years to sixty-eight years. The mean age in Groups 
B and C together, that is tliose showing a temporarily favourable or markedly favourable 
response, is considerably higher than in Group A, 62 as against -IS, that is a difference 
of fourteen vears. The luimbcrs arc of course very small, and no real conclusion can be 
drawn, but it' may be of interest that the difference in age between those showing no 
response, and those showing some favourable response, is .statistically significant. This 
is mentioned merely as a suggestion that favourable response may possibly be more 
likely in older and post-menopau.snl age-groups, and as an indication of the need for 
verv much larger numliers before positive conclusions can be drawn. 

Total dosage is essentially coraiiarable in the different groups. Duration of treatment 
is somewhat longer in those cases showing favourable response. This is perhaps wot a 
significant feature, as experience has shown that response, where it occurs, has been 
evinced at an early stage (between one and two months) after the cammencement ot 
treatment. 



ptr, 1 —Carcinoma of the breast. The local condition in the ase showing most favourable response . (A) at 
FlCr. 1. e. 7.2.44 (immcdialeiy before treatment) ; (B) at >.44. 



of 

noticed bv the patient — - .. 

i;yeSon “so ic^urred in a .secindarv mass m the .axilla. 
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Examples of this kind, however exceptional, are of course both clinicall)' striking and 
of the greatest fundamental importance. It should clearly be one of the purposes of an 
investigation such as this, which is only in its preliminary stages, to attempt to determine 
whether these highly favourable cases are simply the exceptional responses which may be 
encountered in a uniform population, or whether they represent a special type of breast 
cancer: that is, whether breast cancer, in its relation to stilboestrol, represents a unity, 
or comprises several different categories. This is information which can only be obtained 
from the investigation of comparatively large numbers. 

If cancer of the breast is homogeneous, the relation mav be (1) that the great majority 
of cases show little response; (2) that most cases show a medium degree of response and 
only small numbers show either no response or a marked response; (3) an intermediate 
type where more cases show some response than no response. If, on the other hand, 
cancer of the breast (in this respect) comprises several categories, the distribution of 
responsive cases may be a composite one. To obtain this knowledge would require, as 
well as large numbers, a measure of response, as by some system of clinietd assessment 
or marking. This in turn would involve close contact between the various collaborators, 
so that their clinical criteria might be as uniform as possible. It is comparatively easy 
to classify the least responsive and the most responsive cases: the main difficulty would 
arise from the classification of intermediate groups with medium degrees of response. 

Response may possibly be correlated with any one, or several, of a large number 
of factors, such as age (which has already been discussed in a tentative way'), dosage, 
duration of treatment, menstrual and reproductive history, and so on. The present 
scries is too small to allow any correlation with the histological or cytological nature of 
the tumour, yet this is another obvious factor of likely importance. A further possibility 
is that the metabolism of the oestrogen may be different in different cases. 

Dr. W. M. Levitt reported on 11 cases. 7 treated at St. George s and 4 at St. Bartholo- 
mew’^ Hospital. All were advanced carcinoma of the breast, 7 had multiple skin and 
subcutaneous deposits, 3 had bone deposits and 1 chest deposits. The general condition 
was good in 7 cases in the series and fairly good in the remainder. Dosage was standard- 
ized commencing with 2-5 mg. of stilba-strol three times a day and working up rapidly 
to 5 mg. three times a day, at which level the dosage was maintained until death or the 
present time. In only 1 case was improvement noted. This was a woman of 69 with 
a fungating ulcer. This ulcer became 'much cleaner and reduced in area from 66 sq. cm. 
to 20 sq. cm. The improvement has been maintained for four months although disease 
is still present. This was the onlv patient over 60 in the series. None of the others was 
improved and 5 are dead. 

Dr. R. .MeWhirter: Up to Mav 1944 37 cases of carcinoma of the breast were treated 
with stilbrestrol. All the patients had advanced disease. The dosage given was 5 mg. 
twice a day. 

Of the 37 cases treated 6 showed very definite improvement. In the remainder the 
progress of the disease was not affected beneficially and indeed in 2 cases the patients 
appeared to have been made worse by the treatment. 

All 6 patients in whom definite improvement occurred were over 50. The average 
age was 62 years and the youngest was 52 years. 

The histological tvpe was known in 4 and in ail 4 the tumour was undifferentiated. 
On the other hand of the 2 cases apparently made worse by stilboestrol the histological 
type was known in one and the tumour was well differentiated. 

T-he improvement may not be maintained even when the stilboestrol is continued. In 
the first and third cases some deterioration has taken place. 

Apart from the effects noted on the tumour tissue the only point calling for comment 
is that with the level of dosage used patients were rarely upset by the treatment. Only 
i patient was unable to continue the treatment on account of sickness. More recently, 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Glaxo, diencestrol has been used and of the patients so treated 
none has suffered front sickness. Dieno-strol is more potent than stilboestrol and I mg. 
of the former is equivalent to 3 to ,5 mg. of stilbeestrol. 

Dr. Edith Paterson reported on 13 patients treated with stilboestrol and also on a group 
of 23 patients treated with triphenvlchlorcethylenc. All were advanced cases of breast 
carcinoma, and no case had had recent radiation treatment. 

She said that triphenvlchloroethylcne. like stilbeestrol, was a synthetic substance with 
'he pharmacological action of the natural follicular hormone of the ovary. Experience 
showed that the effect on the breast and also the side reactions on the patient were 
similar with the two drugs. 
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In the cases treated by stiibcestrol a biopsy was obtained in all cases 

deg^e of'elheHaliXn «n*Werable 

Wkh stilbWS I “t r treatment was used in these cases, 

dose was 5 8 n rr the average length of treatment was 12-2 weeks and the average dailv 

pwfot^^ of tieanttnr JnH f'" irichloroethvlcne the overall 

fhan in thrsrTo Lnf "’as longer and the doses of mstrogen were larger 

Inhemdrhln,n«h?r was obtained. W'hh 

averale^S ,^nS^ average length of treatment was fwcntv-seven weeks; the 

average daily dose vyas 3 g. The average age was 55-6 years. 

mass^^v^rpth’l either of the drugs was most marked in the established primary 

w-flf "’fs the original breast tumour or recurrent nodules on the chest 

cases) ^ ntetastases were also sensitive cither regressing or ceasing to give pain (4 


Secondary deposits in lymph nodes seemed on the whole less sensitive and it was 
commonly observed that the original lesion could be regressing while fresh foci appeared 
in lymph nodes or in the opposite breast, or in the lungs. 

Regression when it occurred could not be correlated with the size of the dose of either 
uriig within the limits of dosage used. Nor was it associated with the length of time 
01 treatment; cases which showed regression did so within a few weeks of the commence- 
ment of treatment. It is interesting that regression occurred in the only male case in 
tne group. 

Only one positive correlation was found. Tlic patltological characteristics of tumours 
seemed related to the effects observed in that the more cellular tumours were the most 
responsive. ^ No scirrhous tumour in either group showed any response and of the 
tumours actively progressing during treatment, the majority were scirrhous in type. Tlve 
greater effect in the non-scirrhous type may be dependent on the greater vascularity of 
the tumour so that the drug can more easily reach the malignant ceils. 

Neither drug would seem to have a curative value and neither is as effective or certain 
in its results as palliative X-ray therapy. The findings, however, are of scientific impor- 
tance and should encourage an e.vtended trial of other allied substances. 

Slides were shown illustrating the degree of regression in 3 cases and illustrating the 
histological changes in one tumour following treatment. 


Dr, C. J. L. Thurgar; The 10 cases of carcinoma of the breast treated with stilbastrol here 
reported are taken from a larger scries of nearly 30 patients who have received the drug. 
The 10 are consecutive cases wiio have received a dosage of not less than 10 mg, a day, 
patients who could not tolerate this amount having been excluded. The results obtained 
appro.vimate closely to those in the series as a whole. The average age was 58-6. The 
youngest was 38 and the oldest 76. 

Those cases which give a definite result appear to respond immediately and steadily. 
Objective improvement is apparent within one month of treatment by stilbrcstrol. 

The 10 cases above include 5 in whom stiiboesirol exerted no influence on the natural 
course of the disease. 5 showed some improvement and these comprised : 1 (aged 58) rapid 
and spectacular response, 2 cases of definite and continued general and local improveinent 
and 2 who were subjectively improved, but in whom the olijective response wns transient. 

Of the possible factors involved, age seems to be the most important consideration. I 
have not observed any patient under the age of 53 who has shown any objective improve- 
ment to stilbcestrol therapy and the majority of the patients who have shown any rcspon.se 
have been well over 60. It may well be that those conditions which bring about regression 
of breast cancer on the administration of restrogens depend upon the e.stablishment or 
a balance in die ductless gland system which is only reached some years after the meno- 


^*^The influence of dosage seems more difficult to determine. Though most of the e.arlier 
cases in mv series were given 10 mg. or more daily, other patients, who were put o” 
msrrol bv their family doctors before being brought to my notice, include several 
nnnifested <^reat improvement on very small dosage levels. . , 

Other broad irapLsions which emerge are that little hope can be who 

f-iwr^-ir/il ihenin' for patients who are m very poor general condition oi for tii . 

rSaceJii; areas that have been Ladiate-d to the f 'SuTpSS 

r have seen individual ca.scs which refuted each of these generalizations. One p 
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feature shown by a number of cases is the varying degree of response of ditferent meta- 
stases in the same patient. Some deposits may even regress, while others enlarge or neiv 
ones appear. 

In assessing the results of stilbcestrol treatment, it must be borne in mind that breast 
cancer is a form of malignant disease which sometimes shows spontaneous remissions or 
even regressions, though these are probably always temporary. 

Dr. James Z. Walker (Radiotherapy Centre, County of Lincoln) : The survey by Harvey 
and Dawson has indicated that the incidence of malignancy in all breast tumours became 
very high as the 40 to 60 age-period was reached. The following graph could be drawn 
from their figures (A) and (B); 



If the graph for the age-period at which the menopause develops is added, then curve 
“C” can be drawn. The striking proximity of curve “A” and turtle “C" is remarkable. 

The cycle of events (climacterium) which brings about the menopause may last many 
years; the cessation of menstruation is only a small arc in this cycle. 

The onset of the climacterium would appear to be associated with either an atrophy 
or a dysfunction of the ovaries with the secretion of abnormal hormones (cp. thyrotoxi- 
cosis), which may result in a metropathia hxmorrhagica or other pathological process in 
the ovaries or uterus, &c., and/or alternatively, this derangement or loss of norma! ovarian 
function may bring about an alteration in the cellular activity of breast tissue which 
rwults in a mastopathia (so-called chronic mastitis, &c.. all belong to this group of condi- 
tions). With the cessation of the menses, the ovarian oestrogenic hormones do not 
immediately disappear from the blood and urine, but do so in S0% of women within 
three years, about half of the remaining 20'^c> do so subsequently and the rest perhaps 
not at all. 

The atrophy of the ovaries may be associated with an over-secretion (or a failure of 
utilization, or neutralization) of the gonadotrophic hormones of anterior piptuitary origin 
(i.e. follicular maturation hormone, iuteogenic hormone and prolactin). In this way, an 
imbalance develops between the various endocrine glands, resulting in a thyroid hypo- 
activity and probably a hyperactivity of the suprarenal cortex. This manifestation would 
seem to account for" the vasomotor and blood- pressure disturbances of the climacterium. 
Metabolic activity of tissue cells becomes altered, gross manifestations of which show 
themselves as glycosuria, increased adiposity, &c. 

From the foregoing it can be expected that the cellular activity of the breast, losing 
the control of ovarian (normal) mstrogenic chemical substances, becomes abnormal and 
pathological, and, in certain areas, frank malignancy develops. 

In the attempt to counter this process, it has been thought that by giving large doses 
of one of the ovarian oestrogenic substances (e.g. diethyl stilbcestrol), one could restore 
this normal balance between anterior pituitary, thyroid, suprarenal, and ovarian hormones, 
and, by so doing, either destroy breast malignancv or. alternatively, set up a state of 
affairs in which breast cancer cells are incapable of survival. If cancer of the breast is 
due to a chemically abnormal substance, either produced by ovary or anterior pituitary 
(or elsewhere), the saturation of the body with a normal ovarian hormone will either 
neutralize this substance or, by virtue of its concentration, prevent it from acting on 
mammary tissue. ' ' ° 

One line of attack on the problem is to assume that cancer of the breast is due to 
ovarian activity (normal or pathological) and that castration is of considerable benefit 
Oct.— IUd. 3 
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allows eodorrln? Th^ other is That it is the loss of ovarian function that 

dMue ^ substances of non-ovanan origin to have unrestrained action on breast 

On this second assumption, the purpose of this test is based: 10 cases of breast cancer 
rthlLstrof”' responded to daily doses of diethyl 


_ The dosage varied from 1-2 mg. t.i.d. to 10 mg. t.i.d. This latter dose was well tolerated 
m a woman aged 64 with involvement of both breasts and axilla:. 

There was no complete cure in the 10 cases. The average age of the 3 who were 
comidcrafaly improved was 67-3 years. Tlie treatment w'as of no value in 5 cases, whilst 
'u ~ mere was an adverse effect. In the case of carcinoma of male breast (aged 71) 
the effect of the stilbrestrol was to cause increased cellular activity of the breast cancer. 

Professor B, W. Windeyer: My 10 cases tvere all cases of advanced carcinoma of the 
breast. 2 of them had had no previous therapy. The remainder had all bad previous 
ttcatment, surgical removal in 5 cases and X-ray therapy to the primary lesion or to 
recurrences or metastases in 7 cases. Skeletal metastases were present in 3 cases. Pleural 
effusion was present in 2. They are, therefore, a series of very advanced cases. 

Tlie period of observation was on the average of five months’ duration. 

Of the 10 cases, 3 showed demonstrable improvement. 

In none of the 10 cases has there been complete clinical disappearance of the growth, 
bpt 3 have improved. 

In 4 cases no improvement has been noted and the disease has extended. 

In the final 3 cases there has been no demonstrable clinical change since treatment was 
•started. It is possible that there has been some retardation of the growth. 

Stilboestrol would appear to have had some effect in causing regression or retardation 
of growth. Its action, however, is uncertain and it has not caused complete disappearance 
of the disease in any case. 

Professor E. C. Dodds: Stilborstrol was produced as a substitute for oestrone and otstradiol 
and for experimental work of academic interest on the specificity of the oestrogenic re- 
action, It fulfilled all these expectations, and in addition it was found to control the 
symptoms of carcinoma of the prostate. If it has any action on cancer of rite breast, 
this must be regarded as a kind of “pourboire”, I am surprised that the doses 
given have not been much heavier in an attempt to evaluate whether the failure in a 
number of cases is due to a lack of sensitivity to the drug. It would also be interesting 
to try the other two synthetic restrogens, namely hexcestrol and dienoatrol. The latter 
is a more powerful oestrogenic substance when administered by mouth. The definite 
improvement in a number of cases in women of menopausal and post-menopausal age 
requires very careful reviewing. The general systemic effect of mstrogens in the meno- 
pause is very striking and there is an immediate improvement in the woman’s Sp’et*''' 
condition and particularly a feeling of well-being. This must-be allowed for. Finally, 
if the very excellent suggestion made bv the Chairman is carried out— nnmelv that the 
work should be continued— would it not be advisable to perform a rigid senes of controls. 
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Section of Otology 

President — ^T. B. JoBSOX, M.D. 

{March 3. 1944] 

Surgical Treatment of Otosclerosis 
By I. SiMSOx Hall, F.R.C.S.E. 

That hearing can be improved by making an artificial opening into the labyrinth has 
been known since 1876, when Kessel first demonstrated the fact. 

The main object of the surgeon since that time has been to replace the immobilized stapes 
by a movable membrane. Whether this is justified as the main aim is still open to 
proof, but the fact remains that mobilizing the fluid within the labyrinth results in an 
immediate and most dramatic improvement in hearing. 

This may be accomplished in a variety of ivays. It may be carried out with a small- 
sized mastoid gouge, used as a scraper, and a small hand lens, giving almost negligible 
magnification, or it may be carried out with elaborate equipment which is commonly 
used now. It is interesting to recall that one of my most successful fenestrations was done 
with the aid of the simpler equipment. 

The technique for my earliest operations was very similar to that which I employ 
to-day, but without the specialized equipment. It "is significant that improvement in 
results has kept pace with advance in technique. 

Following Sourdille’s advice I tried doing the operation in multiple stages, and experi- 
mented with cases using one to three stages. I came to the conclusion that there was no 
advantage in my hands of prolonging treatment, and I settled down to carry out the 
operation in one stage. 

The position of the fenestra has also been the subject of some e.\periment. It has 
been placed in the canal itself following Holmgren’s ideas. The same position was tried 
using Sourdille’s technique. Then for a series of cases, a position over the ampulla was 
us«i. Again a reversion to the original technique was made, placing the fenestra over 
the ampulla, and that is the method used in the latest series. 

A series of cases was also operated upon using the roof of the vestibule as advocated 
by Lempert, but, possibly by chance, this series was found to give inferior results, and the 
opening was taken more posteriorly to its former position. Perseverance with Lempert's 
position of the opening might have been found to give results similar to that obtained in 
the other methods, but the method used now is the easiest technique of all, 

A'pproach to the ihiddle ear is made through a post-aural incision or an end-aural 
incision. It does not matter which route is used provided that the operator is familiar 
with the method. I used the end-aural route in mastoid operations a sufficient number 
of limes to make my operating time the same as when using the post-auricular route, 
which I take to mean that facility with either route was equal. Having reached this 
point, I decided that the post-auricular route was superior. 

Anesthesia 

The ideal anssthetic for this operation is one which gives a slight degree of antesthesia, 
lowers the blood-pressure, and is safe to use over a prolonged period. This antesthetic 
has, unfortunately, not yet made its appearance. Local anaesthesia permits te.sting of the 
hearing on the operating table and gives a bloodless field. Pre-medication, with hyoscine 
and omnopon, is of great assistance, and I have tried avertin and other basal narcotics. 
A method 1 found very effective was to use local amesthesia up to the opening of the 
labyrinth and when the patient became distressed, as is usual at this point, to give 
pcntothal intravenously for as long as necessary. 

At present a heavy pre-medication followed by light ether is the method used, and this 
is satisfactory on the whole as I have found that the delay caused by bleeding is more 
than compensated by the immobility of the patient and the greater speed which can be 
achieved under general anaesthesia. The small movements of the patient which 
occasionally take place under local anxsthesia are annoying when using the microscope, 
and general anresthesia eliminates these. 

Oct. — O roL. 1 
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in ihe control of the disease, 
allows endocrine substances of 
tissue. 


The other is that it is the loss of ovarian function that 
non-ovarian origin to have unrestrained action on breast 


On this second assumption, the purpose of this test is based; JO cases of breast cancer 
rtinxestror”’ responded to daily doses of diethyl 

_ The dosage varied from 1-2 mg, t.i.d. to 10 mg. i.i.d. This latter dose was well tolerated 
in a woman aged 64 wuh involvement of both breasts and asUlx. 

There was no complete cure in the 10 cases. The average age of the 3 who were 
cot«tderabIy improved was 67-3 years. The treatment was of no value in 5 cases, whilst 
in - there was an adverse effect. In the case of carcinoma of male breast (aged 71) 
the effect, of the stilbcestrol was to cause increased cellular activity of the breast cancer. 


Professor B. W. Windeyer; hfy 10 cases were all cases of advanced carcinoma of the 
breast. 2 of them had had no previous therapy. The remainder had all had previous 
tieatment, surgical removal in 5 cases and X-ray therapy to the primary lesion or to 
recurrences or metastases in 7 cases. Skeletal metastases were present in 3 cases. Pleural 
effusion was present in 2, They are, therefore, a series of very advanced cases. 

The period of observation was on the average of five months’ duration. 

Of the 10 cases, 3 showed demonstrable improvement. 

In none of the 10 cases has there been complete clinical disappearance of the growth, 
bpt 3 have improved. 

In 4 cases no improvement has been noted and the disease has extended. 

In the final 3 cases there has been no demonstrable clinical change since treatment was 
started. It is possible that there has been some retardation of the growth. 

Stilboestrol would appear to have had some effect in causing regression or retardation 
of growth. Its action, however, is uncertain and it has not caused complete disappearance 
of the disease in any case. 

Professor E. C. Dodds: Stillxestrol was produced as a substitute for oestrone and eestradiol 
and for experimental work of academic interest on the specificity of the oestrogenic re- 
action. It fulfilled all these e.xpectations, and in addition it was found to control the 
symptoms of carcinoma of the prostate. If it has any action on cancer of tlie breast, 
this must he regarded as a kind of “pourboire”. I am surprised dtat the > doses 
given have not been much heavier in an attempt to evaluate whether the failure in a 
number of cases is due to a lack of sensitivity to the drug. It would also be interesting, 
to try the other two synthetic mstrogens, namely hexoestrol and dienmstrol. The latter 
is a more powerful oestrogenic substance when administered by mouth. The definite 
improvement in a number of cases in women of menopausal and post-menopausal age 
requires very careful reviewing. The general systemic effect of oestrogens in the meno- 
pause is very striking and there is an immediate improvement in the woman’s general 
condition and particularly a feeling of well-being, this must-be allowed for. 
if the very excellent suggestion made by the Chairman is carried out— naraelv that cue 
work should be continued— would it not be advisable to perform a rigid series of controls. 
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[March 3. 1944] 

Surgical Treatment of Otosclerosis 

By I. SiMSON Hall, F.R.C.S.E. 

That hearing can be improved by making an artificial opening into the labyrinth has 
been knotyn since 1876, when Kessel first demonstrated the fact. 

The main object of the surgeon since that time has been to replace the immobilized stapes 
by a movable membrane. Whether this is justified as the main aim is still open to 
proof, but the fact remains that mobilizing the fluid within the labyrinth results in an 
immediate and most dramatic improvement in hearing. 

_ This may be accomplished in a variety of ways. It may be carried out with a small- 
sized mastoid gouge, used as a scraper, and a small hand lens, giving almost negligible 
magnification, or it may' be carried out with elaborate equipment which is commonly 
used now. It is interesting to recall that one of my most successful fenestrations was done 
with the aid of the simpler equipment. 

The technique for my earliest operations was very similar to that which I employ 
to-day, but without the specialized equipment. It is significant that improvement in 
results has kept pace with advance in technique. 

Following Sourdine's advice I tried doing the operation in multiple stages, and experi- 
mented with cases using one to three stages. I came to the conclusion that there was no 
advantage in my hands of prolonging treatment, and I settled down to carry out the 
operation in one stage. 

The position of the fenestra has also been the subject of some experiment. It has 
been placed in the canal itself following Holmgren’s ideas. The same position was tried 
using Sourdille’s technique. Then for a series of cases, a position over the ampuUa was 
used. Again a reversion to the original technique was made, placing the fenestra over 
the ampulla, and that is the method used in the latest series. 

A series of cases was also operated upon using the roof of the vestibule as advocated 
by Lempert, but, possibly by chance, this series was found to give inferior results, and the 
opening was taken more- posteriorly to its former position. Perseverance with Lempert s 
position of the opening might have been found to give results similar to that obtained in 
the other methods, but the method used now is the easiest technique of all. 

. the middle ear is made through a post-aural incision or an end-aural 

incision. It does not matter which route is used provided that the operator is familiar 
with the method. I used the end-aural route in mastoid operations a sufficient number 
of times to make my operating time the same as when using the post-auricular route, 
wluch I lake to mean that facility' with either route was equal. Having reached this 
P<nnt, I decided that the post-auricular route was superior. 

A.N/ESTHESI.A 

The ideal antesthetic for this operation is one which gives a slight degree of anesthesia, 
lowers the blood-pressure, and is safe to use over a prolonged period. This anajsthetic 
bas, unfortunately, not yet made its appearance. Local aiuesthesia permits testing of the 
hearing on the operating table and gives a bloodless field. Pre-medication, with hyoscine 
and omnopon, is of great assistance, and I have tried avertin and other basal narcotics. 
A method I found very effective was to use local anaesthesia up to the opening of the 
^byrinth and when the patient became distressed, as is usual at this point, to gite 
pentothal intravenously for as long as necessary. 

, At present a heavy pre-medication followed bv ligbt ether is the method used, and this 
satisfactory on the whole as I have found that the delay caused by bleeding is more 
wan compensated by the immobility of the patient and the greater speed which can be 
achieved under general anesthesia. The small movements of the patient which 
oc^ionally take place under local anesthesia are annoying when using the microscope, 
general anesthesia eliminates these. 

Oct.— O roL. 1 
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A ■ • r . OPEIUTIOK 

forty-five to'fifty°niinuteroperTting dma*" '* 

in the exposure ordic'la'bvrmth * with*^'^ the modified mdical mastoid operation 

On,, ,1 • ^ lanyrintn, with one or two slight modifications 

wha is sometime oT/ dm ^^e operation ‘is the formation of 

superior porti m of the T «’°Wlizatio„ of the postero- 

■in a continuo s flan fvl ? ? . "““''"ry meatus and the membrana Uaccida 

criticarnohrt nf the I '“tibule. This is a 
have to be abandoned ■'ige operation as, should the flap be torn, the operation niav 
RWd: T or.concluded as a two-stage operation. ^ 

infiltration of ™sing of the flap is apt to be troublesome but the preliminar)^ 

With the 'V^ i' *‘'***”^ ■'“'‘f adrenaline solution helps considerably, 

meatus i- ' d* usual plastic procedure for enlarging the e.xternal 

carried out according to the custom of the operator. 

When the small flap is laid back the contcnt.s of the middle ear are open to iiispecdon. 
i lie capsule enclosing the heads of the incus and malleus is incised with a finc-bladed 
knite; tins trees the incus which can be removed without fear of damage to other 
structures. 


The head of the malleus is then separated from the rest of the bone bv division at the 
neck with a fine-pointed pair of scissors. This completes the first stage of the operarion 
and the exposure of the horizontal canal and the roof of the vestibule. 

For the second stage a microscope or other magnifying device is required, together witli 
the drill, and the irrigating and suction apparatus. 

The arranging of the apparatus makes a definite break in the operation, and .advantage 
is t.aken of this by the surgeon and his assistant to change gown, gloves, &c. . Fresh 
towels are spread and the trephining of the labyrinth is commenced. 

Each operator will have his own preference for a particular type of drill, but many 
types are available, from the coarse cutting drill for tlie early stages, to the fine polishing 
stone for finishing the cavity. In the beginning any rough corners or pieces of bone are 
quickly smoothed off with a fast-cutting burr and the superficial layers of the vestibular 
roof are removed till the bluish cavity shows through. 

When it is evident that the bony roof is becoming thin, the depression in the roof of 
the vestibule is carefully shaped .and then polished. The edges of the bone covering the 
endosteum arc then thinned with a fine burr till the endosteum is reached and die remain- 
ing bone and endosteum can frequently be removed with an elevator almost in one 
piece. The ampulla and canal can be identified immediately and the remaining shreds 
of endosteum and small pieces of bone are removed with scrapers, and other instruments 
specially made for the purpose. It is for this work tliat adequate magnification is 
absolutely e.ssential. This completes the opening of tlie labyrinth. All that remains to 
be done is to spread the small fl.ip over the fenestra and secure it in position with paraffin 
packs. The wound is closed completely. 


PoST-OpER.tTlVE TllE.VT.NtENT 

As a rule the wound is left undisturbed for one week when the pack is removed, the 
stitches are cut, and daily packing with paraffin gauze is resorted to. In die nwjorit)’ of 
cases a skin graft is inserted about the tenth day. A point which should be eniphasizeu 
with regard to the after-treatment is that asepsis is essential. It is my experience that 
nothing leads so quickly to deterioration of hearing as infection of the canty. 

The duration of stay in hospital varies according to the patient’s ability to attena nr 
dressing. In the case of a patient living near, the stay in hospit.ol is about two "«ks. 

Following operation there is evidence of labyrinthine disturbance, for 

oiinori^^ side, liddiness and past-pointing error. This lasts to a degree of d.-^conifort for 
fniir davs after which*^it is noticeable to the patient only on movement. It m i 
for cirle wfeks or even longer and is notice'ibly slower to settle down in older 

^The Sndidorof Ihe he.-iring immediately subsequent to operation is qu^ ^ go^ 
inS^rsuccess, and I staff When 
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in eight to ten weeks. This may amount to thirty decibels; but the average is about' 
twenty-five decibels. Hearing tends to decrease after about two years till a permanent 
level of fifteen to twenty decibels gain is reached. 

Results of Oper.vtio.v 

In all, sixty-six operations have been carried out during the last six years. As technique 
has varied so greatly and so many methods have been tried it is impossible to assess the 
value of the operation by quoting tables of figures. 

It is found in analysing results that improvement, if maintained for more than four 
months after operation, is likely to persist for some time, therefore cases operated upon 
within the last four months roust be disregarded. Also, it is of no value to compare the 
earliest cases, operated upon with an equipment consisting of a hand lens and a scraper, 
with those operated upon with up-to-date methods, so that a number of the earliest cases 
must be excluded from analysis. 

When this has been done we are left with a total of forty-five operations available, for 
examination. Of these six have been lost sight of, and of the remaining number 20, or 
51%, show improvement to-day. 

These figures are of little practical value as the) indicate the results of an operation 
which has differed from lime to time in many particulars, and has been carried<out on 
many types of case, suitable and unsuitable, and of varying ages. 

One of the most frequent questions asked is whether the improvement which is gained 
will last. It is found that of cases operated upon prior to 1940. 36 % have retained their 
improvement in hearing. In the period of twelve months, eighteen months ago to six 
months ago, the percentage improvement is 66%. 

This affords a much fairer picture of the prospects of operation for, as might be 
expected, the most recently performed show, the highest percentage of success. It is 
uidikely, however, that this comparative improvement is entirely due to the more recent 
date of the operations, for year by year the immediate failures are appro.ximately equal, 
and the number showing late deterioration is fairly constant. The probability is that 
the latest group will show a higher percentage of final improvement. 

In seeking an explanation of this several possibilities appear. The technique may 
have altered radically, the operator may have gained in skill, or the selection of patients 
may have been carried out in a more critical manner. 

We may assume that technical efficiency has increased but this would account ®nly 
for a very small part of the gain. Method, no doubt, is much more important and we 
find that removal of the incus gives an improvement rate of 54% as against 31 % 
is retained. This may be interpreted in different ways. There is obviously no difference 
in the immediate results, and we must look for an explanation to some influence upon 
the remote effect. 

1 feel the most probable explanation of this is that the retention of the incus cames 
the fenestration to be carried out on the average more posteriorlv on the canal, while 
removal facilitates the fenestration over the ampulla and the roof of the vestibule. A 
larger opening can be made there with much greater accuracy. 


COXIPLIC.ITIOXS 

There has been one death in this serigs. This patient was a man aged 38, who died 
about six hours after operation, following an injection of a quarter of a gram of morpnta 
which was given as routine to ensure rest after recovery from the anresthetic. 


auuui SIX Hours after operation, following an injeciion or a ijuaji... - 

which was given as routine to ensure rest after recovery from the anresthetK. 

Subsequent inquiry was strongly suggestive of an idiosyncrasy to morphia as 
nearly died some years previously, following an operation under local antcsthesia. 
Apart from this case no patient has left hospital with other than a functioning la 


Ultra some vears previously, toilowing an upct.mu,, — - 

Apan from this case no patient has left hospital with other than a functioning labvrmth, 
showing that with proper precautions this operation can be undertaken without danger 
to life except such dangers as are inseparable from any major operation. 

Cross-infections are not uncommon in a crowded nose, throat and ear epartnmnt an 
long as accommodation for segregation of these patients is not available they win 
continue to give anxiety. Of such infections those leading to acute otitis niedia give the 
most anxiety and there have been three cases of this. Happily no serious harm 
and the patients recovered without funher trouble. In one case a particularly goo 
result was obtained, in the others, the hearing was the same as before operation. 

Cavity infections are a particularly unfortunate complication and “ 

once are almost certain to ruin any chance of improvement in hearing. Inere have been 
no cases of facial paralysis, and no cases of labyrinthicis. 


Other Effects of Operation' 

Confusion of sounds is the rule after operation, and it is not easy for a 
to pick out the voices from the mass of amplified noise which surrounds him, and 
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forty-five ^o'fifJy' 

in the exnosurc”ofTlfe''/T*^*^' 1 *”^$ of the modified radical mastoid operation 

One of^hrmnfr n" "'>* one or two slight modifications. ' 

what is somerinipc _P-<rts of the first half of the operation is the forniation of 

superior portion of rli 'H^‘-'>tal plastic". This is the mobilization of the pos.tero- 

•in a condmiriiia f? 1 ^ 'i*"' auditory meatus and the membrana flaccida 

critical nn!nr f Cover the new opening in the vestibule. This is' a 

lnvi» to K 1 ° I one-stage operation as, should the flap be torn, the operation may 
hate to be abandoned, or concluded as a two-stage operation. 

; (51 raising of the flap is apt to be troublesome but the preliminary 

..Tr-‘, c normal .saline and adrenaline solution helps considerably, 

itn the formation of the flap the usual plastic procedure for enlarging the external 
carried our atyording to the custom of the operator. 

When the small flap is laid back the contents of the middle ear are open to inspection. 
Ihe capsule enclosing the heads of the incus and malleus is incised with a fine-bladed 
knife, this frees the incus which can he removed without fear of damage to other 
structures. 

The head of the malleus is then separated from the rest of the bone by division at the 
neck with a fine-pointed pair of scissors. This completes the first stage of the operation 
and the exposure of the horizontal canal and the roof of the vestibule. 

For the second stage a microscope or other magnifying device is required, together iv'ilh 
the drill, and the irrigating and suction apparatus. 

The arranging of the apparatus makes a definite break in the operation, and advantage 
is taken of this by the surgeon and hi.« a.ssistant to change gown, gloves, &c. . Fresh 
towels are spread and the trephining of the labyrinth is commenced. 

Each operator will have his otvn preference for a particular type of drill, but many 
types are available, from the coarse cutting drill for the early stages, to the fine polishing 
stone for finishing the cavity. In the beginning any rough corners or pieces of bone are 
quickly smoothed oil with a fast-cutting burr and the superficial layers of the vestibular 
roof are removed till the bluish cavity shows through. 

When it is evident that the bony roof is becoming thin, the depression in the roof of 
the vestibule is carefully shaped .and then polished. The edges of the bone covering the 
endosteum are then thinned with a fine burr till the endosteum is reached and the remain- 
ing bone and endosteum can frequently be removed with an elevator almost in one 
piece. The ampulla and canal can be identified immediately and the remaining shreds 
of endosteum and small pieces of bone are removed with scrapers, and other instruments 
specially made for the purpose. It is for this work that adequate magnification is 
absolutely essential. This completes the opening of the labyrinth. All that remains to 
be done is to spread the small flap over the fenestra and secure it in position with parafnn 
packs. The ivound is closed completely. 

Post-Opeio\tive Treatment 

As a rule the wound is left undisturbed for one week when the pack is removed, the 
stitches are cut. and daily packing with paraffin gauze is resorted to. In the majority ot 
cases a skin graft is inserted about the tenth day. A point which should be empJiasizea 
with regard to the after-treatment is that asepsis is essential. It is my e.xperience m 
nothing leads so quickly to deterioration of hearing as infection of *e cavity. 

^"duration of stay in hospital varies according to the patient’s ability ^or 

dressing. In the case of a patient living near, the stay in hospital is about «« ^ 

Kollowing operation there is evidence of labyrinthine disturbance, nystagmus 
opSlte swl, Sness and past-pointing error. This lasts to a degree of d^^^comfort for 
abLt four days after which it is noticeable to the patient only on : ojaer 

■pSt for thrL weeks or even longer and is noticeably slower to settle down m 

P^he condilfon" *e hearing immediately subsequent to operanonjs 
■ I tr, success and I await with interest the report of the nursing staff. ‘Ijorning 

index is complaining about the noise in the ward on t r- 

tell me that the pa ent i successful result although the hearing may a 

after operation I f the patient shows apathy and lack usual posN 

wards become poor to ^vhe" p.^ents do not «how the P 

corresponding disappoi these, as a rule, are the most successful c . 

operative drop m four weeks elapse before there is any orally 
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perilymph and endolymph spaces through a dry radical mastoid cavity for intractable 
vertigo, recovery has been uneventful. ... 

So far, I have only made use of the closed method of access and in the first four cases 
of otosclerosis on which I operated, this stage was carried out under general anaesthesia, 
the opening of the perilymph space* being carried out under local anesthesia after an 
interval of one or more weeks. The meatal approach as advocated by Len^ert offers 
certam advantages which, in accustomed hands, probably outweigh the difficulties of 
working in a restricted field. . 

Whatever method of approach is used it is, of course, essential to achieve complete 
haemostasis before the second stage is embarked upon. It was because of the difficiuty 
of checking oozing that I abandoned the two-stage operation, though it is possible that 
there would have been less trouble in this direction had I allowed a greater interval to 
elapse between the two stages. . ^ .• xi. x t-t n m 

(2) Opening the perilymph space . — ^This stage is also part of the operation that HaUpike 
and I described at this Section last year for the relief of Meniere s disease (Proceectings, 
1943 36 543) 

In the first place this stage demands a certain degree of magnification if it is to be carried 
out accurately, safely and with ease. ^ . -c ^ « u 

Once one has become accustomed to it, the advantages of working in a magnified field, 
such as is provided by a binocular dissecting microscope giving ten diameters of magni- 
fication, are sufficient to warrant urging its use for this stage of the operation. 

I have found that a portable dental machine driving a diamond paste burr at 3,000 
r.pjn. a convenient and very safe way of making the window in the bony external canal. 
It is advisable to make the opening in the anterior and inferior aspect of the c(mvexity 
of the bony canal because in this way there is less chance of damaging the membranous 
canal which is usually in contact with the inner wall of the bony canal in the upper part 
of the convexity. At this stage I usually remove the incus which otherwise is liable to 
be damaged by the drill and this allows a much greater freedom of manoeuvre. 

The dry, powdery bone dust that is thrown off by the drill can at this stage be ^^sily 
removed by following the drill in its excursion with a fine suction tip. This enables the 
fimdus of the trough so formed to be clearly seen the whole time, and the da^ line marking 
the approach to the perilymph space may be recognized in good time. This is the t^e 
to make sure that all the bone dust is removed for once the perilymph oozes out, it is 

not at all easy to remove all traces of sodden bone dust. ^ ^ 

As the innermost layer of bone is gently thinned down, perilymph slowly oozes through 
one or more very tiny holes, although the main mass of bone is apparently intact, in 
the conscious patient I have noticed that at this stage vertigo is complained, of and may 
be sufficient to cause some distress. There is not, however, any noticeable improvement 
in the hearing. Very soon the thin irregular lamina of bone breaks aw^ and it is at 
this moment that a dramatic improvement in the hearing takes place. This thin hake 
of bone, that may be likened to a flake of what we call a “cream cracker biscuit , 
breaks into several pieces, the removal of which by means of fine dental probes may be 
troublesome and tedious. Any attempt to remove excess perilymph by suction, or worse 
still by cotton mops, is very liable to drain it away, leaving the perilymph space of the 
canal temporarily dry. This will, of course, increase the difficulty of removing any 
retained bone dust or chips. , r t 

Also, the displacement and apparent collapse of the membranous canal cannot, 1 teel, 
be a good thing. I have not been able -to record any constant variation between the 
^nount of perilymph exuded in cases of Meniere’s disease or otosclerosis or indeed in 
the amount seen in any two cases of the same disease. If by chance it has been 
Grained away, it usually seems to re-form within a few minutes and it seems to re-form 
more quickly if there is any venous obstruction. Once the initial outflow has taken ^ace 
It does not, as a rule, flow over again at any rate within the half-hour or so that 1 have 
watched these cases. Nor have I ever seen anything to suggest any escape of perilymph 
after the operation. This is,- 1 think, because a film of fibrin seals over the opemng fairly 
quickly. . 

With regard to the possible danger of blood entering the perilymph space and jeopar- 
nSf/ the result, I do not think that this can happen easily if there is 
P^^^sure of perilymph, though I do not think because of this precautions against bleeding 
snouiu in any way be relaxed 

canal is surprisingly tough and will stand quite a lot of handlmg 
breaking. This is a source of great comfort, though I would not like to say 
'ndirect effects might follow unnecessary trauma and I feel sure that in operations 
r otosclerosis the membranous tube should, if possible, not even be touched, 
mn.f' protection and maintenance of the opening.— So far this has proved to be the 
<lifficult obstacle to overcome and I fear that I have no useful contribution to offer 
to the discussion. Lempert Canfield, Campbell and Shambaugh, to mention a few, have . 
made special studies of the factors that influence the closure of the wind 9 W by new bone or 
norous tissue formation, and it is considered that such closure is responpble for the failure 
tnitial improvement in hearing. So far I hav^e orfly used the closed 
employing flaps of mucoperiosteum and fibrin to cover the window, but it would 
em that the best results follow an open operation where flaps of tympanic membrane 
Ggainst the window. The transient reaction that, follows does not appear to 
., . e an unfavourable influence on the final result. I notice that Campbell advocates 
^mng down of the. bony canal without actually opening the perilymph space and it 
would be very interesting to hear from other speakers if they have any experience of 
mis procedure. 

results so far have been uniformly disappointing. In the eight cases upon 
^ operated all experienced an immediate, and in some instances remarkable, 
miprovement in hearing but without exception the hearing gradually deteriorated to the 
^?;?perative level within a month In no case has it become appreciably worse 
veru? the period that they have been under observation. In every case the post-operative 
nausea, though of short duration, have been more severe than after labyrin- 
“cciomy for Meniere’s disease. This is not surprising, as presumably the otosclerotic 
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obvious iaaease 

i. tiJTt' fSr r 7i™s.‘“r„r ' il,;r “r,r “ r? "■“ •“ 

patiezit that she frequently found that she Inokll rn f by the statement of a 

riqht. The same mndiriiin u-,c • t .looked to her left when someone spoke on her 
> 'vly-oars were XsW «be felt that the tram- 

ing^utthesoundVeeme I •'‘PI’"*’™''-'' ^be saw the car approach-, 

on a nurelv n yfiraf ^ pavement. This is probably e.xplainable 

Another^ c^rcumstnn're t some interesting questions for investigation, 

rcmined hmrinp- T ^ ‘s of interest is the influence of pregnancy upon the 

one case he^^nf'ri T ° Patients have become pregnant subsequent to operauon. In 

The ouesHnn n,? bearing remained stationary, 

m nri?n? f ^ whether the operation, when successful, unfits the patients 

fr- ‘ employnient. In the majority of instances the patients are sedentary 

ice wor'ers, and physical effort plays a small part in the earning of a livelihood 
been instances where the operation has had some effect on capacity for 
wor . 1 iis was illustrated recently by the experience of one young man, a riveter by 
trade, who had a slight sensation of giddiness on stooping suddenly, and when riveting 
inside a ship s boiler he found the reverberation too much for him and liad to be shifted 
to an outside job. Tliis disability, however, did not lessen his usefulness as a worker. 


Selectiom of Patients 

Selection of cases has a great deal to do with results. In the earlier series almost any 
type of patient suffering from middle-ear deafness was accepted provided they showed 
no signs of middle-car disease — ca.ses of mixed middle- and inner-ear deafness were pur- 
posely selected to ascertain whether the improvement of the middle-ear component of 
the deafness would result in useful hearing. We know from that experience that such 
patients derive no permanent benefit and so they are now refused. Sinusitis and naso- 
pharyngeal infections are contra-indications to operation. 

There are certain common characteristics in tJiose showing improvement. Tlie majority 
are young — usually under thirty years — the deafness is not extreme, there is neither sign 
nor history of middle-ear disease, and there is no nerve deafness. A family history of 
deafness is regarded as confirming the diagnosis and favouring a successful result, and 
finally the patient must be intelligent. This is necessary so that the patient may re- 
educate himself to use the regained hearing. 

Many patients have been under observation for a period of years. Repeated audiometer 
records are made, and operation is undertaken only when there is strong evidence of 
steady deterioration of hearing. 

Routine tuning fork tests are done but the audiometer record is the chief guide though, 
of itself, it is not always reliable in nerve deafness. Not having two similar audiometers 
for tests, I rely for confirmation on ihe monochord. Lack of appreciation of the upper 
tones by bone conduction has proved a contra-indication to operation, and where this is 
discovered, I always now refuse the patient for operation. 

Some failures may be attributed to age; also infection of the cavity either during the 
convalescent period or later, owing to accumulation of wax or other causes, always means 
loss of hearing. Technical failure plays its part though I have notes of only one case 
where a complete breakdown in the electrical system contributed to failure. In another 
case obvious signs of previous labyrinthitis were found at operation. 


Closure of Fenestra 

It seems that patency of the fenestra is of the utmost importance in retention of im- 
nrovement in hearing. In many of these cases listed as failures, a fistula sign can he 
dicited but one can readily recognize the loss of sensitivity which presages 

There is a tendency in some cases for the hearing to remain stationary while that or 
fhe other ear continues to deteriorate. This can be shown clearly by audiogram. 

It seems that now we have reached the stage when technical advancement has almost 
ceLed and tire future of this operation rests upon the results of research into the question 

°^The^DaDeTwTs^inu^^ with lantern slides showing the various stages of the operation, 

apU-atus, and audiometer records of various types of cases.) ^ 

r»..«rHinrne ■ I am most interested in the technique of and the e ec_^ 
Mr. Terence Cawthorne . 1 a ^ external semicircular . canal and 

produced by We Pe ^ should like to give you my experiences. stages : 

about this PS^fi^dlar p c surgical treatment of and others 

It will be convenient been clearly shown by Sourdille, nnv 

(1) The surgery of access -It than the closed, an^ 

'un&isk of in?ec«orspfeading Inwards'’ I^n the four cases in which I have opened 
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carried out under local anresthesia and all got the immediate dramatic improvement 
in hearing, but of the seven cases within six weeks five had gone back to the pre-operative 
degree of hearing. Unfortunately the war had prevented a proper follow-up but he saw 
one case last year quite by accident, when the lady was sent to him by a gynaecologist to 
ask if it was safe for her to have a baby, and he tound the hearring had remained with a 
considerable degree of improvement over the five-year period. 

iilr, C. A. Hutchinson said that a point apt to be overlooked was that in otosclerosis 
one was dealing with a general systemic disease and not merely with a local condition. 
Certainly the most interesting and probably the most correct of the many theories as to 
its atiology was that put forward by Eckhert Moehius; accordingly surgery combined with 
appropriate general treatment offered a better chance of success than pure surgery alone. 

In May 1939 he had shown one case in the Section which after the lapse of nearly five 
years still retained a very considerable portion of the primary improvement secured. 

He was particularly interested in the fact that the many and varied initial techniques 
had become more or less standardized; all workers stressed the importance of the removal 
of bone chips, all used practically identical instruments, and all opened the labyrinth in 
almost identically the same position. 

Like Mr. Simson Hall, ' he employed a continuous but controllable saline stream to 
remove bone chips, but added a few drops of adrenaline to help control hsemorrhage. 

With regard to ancesthesia he had found gas-oxygen-trilene combined with omnoponj 
scopolamine premedication produced least hmmorrhage during and after operation. 

He envied Mr. Simson Hall his operating microscope. Unfortunately his own work 
had been interfered with by three years' war service; he had tried bn his return to 
obtain a similar instrument, but had failed and was therefore grateful to Major Fowler 
for his suggestion of an alternative such as mineralogist’s binoculars. He had been using 
a Harman loupe, but its grave disadvantage was its short focal length causing insufficient 
room for instrumentation and difficulty in securing adequate illumination of the field of 
operation, 

Mr. Simson Hall (in reply) said that in his opinion irrigation under complete control, 
hhd either constant or intermittent as required, formed the solution to many difficulties 
such as -bleeding and troublesome bone dust. Adequate magnification was also of very 
great mmortance, in his opinion about 10 diameters was the optimum. This could be 
increased, however, in special circumstances, e.g. by “eyepiecing”. The working distance 
was of importance and his instrument allowed about 15 cm. but what was of equal import- 
ance was the access which the instrument provided. Some dissecting microscopes 
were very bulky. 

Selection of patients was still one of the most difficult points. He agreed that extreme 
deafness was a contra-indication to operation. An attempt had been made to investigate 
patients as completely as possible, particularly in conjunction with an endocrinologist, 
nesults so far were inconclusive. 

Deterioration of hearing following operation had to be judged not only by the decibel 
toss from the original post-operative gain, but in relation to the probable position of the 
nearing had no operation been performed. That is to say. although the average immediate 
gain of 25-30 decibels was found as a rule to have sunk to a permanent level of 10-15 
decibels after two or more years, the real gain to the patient was this 10-15 decibels 
plus the amount of deterioration in the opposite ear. That figure represented the real 
gam to the patient from the operation. 

The paUents experienced a sense of relief and new hope in their lives which was 
reflected in their appearance and outlook. 


[May 5, 1944] ' 

DISCUSSION ON THE USE AND MISUSE OF SULPHONAMIDES IN 

OTITIS MEDIA 

Mr. W. Stirk Adams: Since 1936 M & B 693 has been part of the standard treatment of 
all cases of acute otitis media admitted to my care in t)ie hospital, and though the other 
members of the group, M & B 760, sulphamethazine and sulphadiazine have been tried, 
ive find the most consistent results have been attained with M & B 693, though occasionally 
we have switched to M & B 760 with satisfactory result,': in a case which was responding 
badly to iM & B 693. 

I do not regard the use of sulphonamides as replacing other treatment, but regard it 
as of prime importance in stemming the invasion by the infection, while the local and 
general immune bodies are being developed in quantities required for its elimination. 

The results obtained in cases of acute otitis jnedia in the Children’s Hospital, Birming- 
ham, in the last pre-sulphonamide year, 1935, compared with those obtained in 1942 
show that out of 25Q admissions 63% required a cortical mastoid operation in 1935, while 
in 1942, out of 350 admissions only 32% required this operation. 
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s^uWted^l^operatTon’i^^^^^^ Meniere's disease 

cannot be explained entirely on the grounds of a serous 
dfrec% after The opera^fo^n perilymph space is opened and is at its worst 

tiirthpf aspects of the fenestration operation for otosclerosis that require 

perhaps the most important is why does the hearing improve 
ihTnr.oifirPo'^f^ Opened? Is it because sound waves are transmitted through 

A «/i the basilar membrane and if this is so, by what route do they travel? 

And why do we not hear of more cases in which loud sounds cause vertigo? 

■ case of Meniere's disease in which the perilymph space was opened 

without interfering with the membranous canal. Subsequently it was found that the 
patient gave a very noticeable vestibular reaction to loud sounds. This was so trouble- 
some that within a month it was necessary to remove the membranous canal. 


Major E. P. Fowler, Jr., U.S.A.M.C. : Perhaps if the causes of bony closure in monkeys 
were examined, they would help in humans. The most potent cause of closure is 
undoubtedly bone dust and bone chips. Infection in the flap or in the labyrinth also 
produces closure. There was some question whether premedication with sulphonamides 
or penicillin might not help in this connexion. "The position of the fistula theoretically 
also would affect closure. If the fistula were made where there was much endochondral 
bone and little periosteal bone the fistula would not close, for endochondral bone does 
not grow as does periosteal bone. The periosteal bone should be removed carefully ioT 
it is potentially a rapid bone former. Epithelium apparently inhibited bone growth in 
some monkeys. The fistula should be made with a burr and the edges highly polished. 
Colonel Canfield has done experiments showing the bone growth is inhibited by the use 
of a polishing burr. 

As to the position of the fistula on the semicircular canal itself. Major Fowler said the 
thinnest bone was over the white bright smooth area which is often considered to be the 
atnpulla. Actually the membranous ampulla was much further forward than one would 
think. It is over this that Lempert makes his fenestra nov-ovalis. Lempert had described 
something called the "dome” of the vestibule which is an unfortunate term. If one really 
went through the top of the vestibule, one would have to cut through a great deal of bone 
and through the nerves of the labyrinth, which was technically difficult in the living subject. 

There was one other thing which might cause closure of fistula. One of, his 
cases had a very severe otosclerosis, and when she was reopened it was found that the 
first fistula had closed, and there was a most extraordinary coloured bone over the whole 
canal; it looked yellow instead of the usual ivory colour. The endochondral capsule was 
invaded by otosclerosis to the area ordinarily used for these fistulas. When extensive 
otosclerosis is suspected the operation should not be performed in old people nor in very 
deaf people. , 

With regard to dizziness from loud sounds he thought the American undergroma 
railway was louder than the British for all his patients had complained of dizziness when 
travelling on the underground railway, , , 

He had experimented with microscopes for a long time and finally found that a parr or 
binoculars such as used by mineralogists proved most useful. It gave him 26 cm. to wmk 
in and to shine the light through and could be easily surrounded by a sterile shield, tie 
used 7 to 10 magnifications. 


Surgeon-Commander E. B. Garnett Passe (in absentia): One of the most important 
problems still to be solved in otosclerosis is that of diagnosis; and to add further to tne 
confusion we now have blast deafness, of which I have seen many cases of late, tne 
audiometer chart alone does not differ in many ways from that of the early perceptive 
deafness and we will have to be on the lookout for these cases before making a diagnosis 
of otosclerosis. The history alone of blast or gunfire injury is not in itself sufficient ^ 
September 1939 (J. Laryng. Otol., 54, 566). I recorded the results of surgical treatment oi 
14 cases of otosclerosis performed during the preceding eighteen' months, usmg ootn 
Holmgren's and Lempert’s techniques. However, only one of these cases now shows any 
improvement. Since then I have used Lempert’s vestibular dome as the site of fenestration 
and I am hopeful that the immediate good results will prove more lasting. To my mma u 
does not matter where the site of fenestration is so long as the perilymph is 
and the opening made permanent, or at least permanently membranous. Lontr^y lo 
NasielTs article I am further able to support Meyer’s work on decompression of tne -, 
for during the last two years I have had temporary improvement m hearing on lemovoi 
of large quantities of C.S.F. and replacement by air. with the effect .that several officers 
and men in the Royal Navy have been able to continue with their work and they wiiungiy 
submit to the decompression from time to time. . . ai=ti,rhance 

To my mind the essential underlying cause of otosclerosis is a vasomotor msturoanLe 
"S described by Wittmaack. According to the theory of Leriche and Pohcard m oroe 
for cScification to occur there must be present three factors— an ossifiable ™^dium, a ric 
source of calcium locally and a poor blood supply The blood supply to ‘fie h°ny par 
cMefly affected in otosclerosis is derived from branches from both the internal auditory 
and the internal carotid arteries. The neurovascular supply of these arteries is via tne 
nli^us surrounding the vertebral and internal carotid arteries and there is some b^iei 
Fw the vasoconstnc fibres are passed by the 1st and 2nd divisions of ‘he 5th cranm^t 
nerve ThiTopens up further possibilities in the surgical treatment of nene 

- nn^iWe that there may exist an anatomical abnormality in the course of tto ne" 
interferes w^^^ its normal function, and I think the fuhire trea ment or 
oterfer^sT lL not iT?L organ itself but at some faulty part of its peripheral control. 

Mr Walter Howarth said that he was very interested in the end-results of rtes.e^cases 

u ® ,ol hi thnnuht that as the years passed they were apt to deteriorate, , jj, 1937 

because he t g , j.„^jjjthine fenestration amounted to seven cases 5 They were 

foUo^nrouTHolSAT te"c^ but the results were very disappointing. They 
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carried out under local anssthesia and all got the immediate dramatic improvement 
in hearing, but of the seven cases within six weeks five had gone back to the pre-operative 
degree of hearing. Unfortunately the war had prevented a proper follow-up but he saw 
one case last year quite by accident, when the lady was sent to him by a gynecologist to 
ask if it was safe for her to have a baby, and be tound the hearing had remained with a 
considerable degree of improvement over the five-year period. 

Mr. C. A. Hutchinson said that a point apt to be overlooked was that in otosclerosis 
one was dealing with a general systemic disease and not merely with a local condition. 
Certainly the most interesting and probably the most correct of the many theories as to 
its aetiology was that put forward by Eckhert Moebius; accordingly surgery combined with 
appropriate general treatment offered a better chance of success than pure surgery alone. 

In May 1939 he had shown one case in the Section which after the lapse of nearly five 
years still retained a very considerable portion of the primary improvement secured. 

He was particularly interested in the fact that the many and varied initial techniques 
had become more or less standardized; all workers stressed the importance of the removal 
of bone chips, all used practically identical instruments, and all opened the labyrinth m 
almost identically the same position. 

Like Mr. Simson Hall, 'he employed a continuous but controllable saline stream to 
remove bona chips, but added a few drops of adrenaline to help control hemorrhage. 

With regard to anaesthesia he had found gas-oxygen-trilene combined with omnopon^ 
scopolamine premedication produced least haemorrhage during and after operation, 
v Mr. Simson Hall his operating microscope. Unfortunately his own work 

.been interfered with by three years’ war service; he had tried on his return to 
Obtain a similar instrument, but had failed and was therefore grateful to Major Fowler 
tor his suggestion of an alternative such as mineralogist's binoculars. He had been using 
a narman loupe, but its grave disadvantage was its short focal length causing insi^cient 
room for instrumentation and difficulty in securing adequate illumination of the field of 


^tti reply) said that in his opinion irrigation under complete control, 
constant or intermittent as required, formed the solution to many difficulties 
wch as. bleeding and troublesome bone dust. Adequate magnification was also of vemr 
‘fi his .opinion about 10 diameters was the optimum. This could be 
mcreased, however, in special circumstances, e.g. by “eyepiecing The working distance 
tmportance and his instrument allowed about 15 cm. but what was oi equal import- 
access which the instrument provided. Some dissecting microscopes 
'vere very bulky. 

deafiaol’”® patients was still one of the most difficult points. He aSi'®®'* 
nafiilfr® ® contra-indication to operation. An attempt had been made to investigate 
completely as possible, particularly in conjunction with an endocrinologist. 
JtMu ts so far were inconclusive. 

of hearing following operation had to be judged not only by the decibel 
heaTin i’® original post-operative gain, but in relation to the probable position of the 
operation been performed. That is to say. although the average immediate 
decibels was found as a rule to have sunk to a permanent level of 1^15 
after two or more years, the real gain to the patient was this lO-lo decibels 
S me amount of deterioration in the opposite ear. That figure represented the real 
gam to the patient from the operation. . . ^ 

.experienced a sense of relief and new hope in their lives which was 
ed in their appearance and outlook. 


[May 5, i9-i4] ' 

WSCUSSION ON THE USE AND MISUSE OF SULPHONAMIDES IN 

OTITIS MEDIA 

Mr. W. Stirk Adams: Since 1936 M & B 693 has been part of the standard treatment of 
c^es of acute otitis media admitted to my care in the hospital, and though the 

^ ^ the group, M & B 760, sulphamethazine and sulphadiazine have been tri^, 
most consistent results have been attained with M & B 693, though occasionally 
k ai switched to M & B 760 with satisfactory results in a case which was responding 
to M & B 693. 

1 do not regard' the use of sulphonamides as replacing other aeatment. but reg.vd it 
' ot prime importance in stemming the invasion bv the infection, while the local and 
”5^1 immune bodies are being developed in quantities required for us elimination, 
ham obtained in cases of acute otitis media in the Children's Hospital, Birming- 

■am. in the last pre-sulphonamide vear, 1935. compared with those obtained in 1942, 
'g ‘"at out of 25Q admissions 63 < required a cortical mastoid operation m I93o, while 
‘y-i-, out of 350 admissions only' 32% required this operation. 
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table L— otitis media 1042. 

(1) Duration of Aural Symptoms Prior to Admission. 

I S ’3“ "tP 'tP ‘=3“ •r!=°?f4” 

(2) Duration of Aural Ditcharse Prior to Admiisiott, 

15 ot ^ «-3 S-I2 0ver Nil 

IJ «4 5a 18 5o 23 19 3 -2 3 5 11 5 4 5 9 91 

, kS) Duration of Hospital Stay. 

““-1 21-23 23-35 35-42 42-49 40-30 
. la ' -a 20 37 42 24 31 12 15 13 9 


Previous otitis 14 


(4) Asi‘groupa 

Under 1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-0 0-7 7-S S-9 9-10 10-11 11-1 
OS 45 42 27 30 40 31 IS 12 12 11 s 

■■■“‘■9753 
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12-13 

11 S 0 

3 2 3 

Ih admttcd with acute otitis media in 1942. From the first and second sections recording 

nr th, fS, sympto.-ns before admistto-n it is clear that the majority of cases arc received at too late a suge 

rj. . tor successful sulphonamidc treatment, though most of them had already received out-patient treatment. 

. inc tn^a section records the duration of hospital stay required for resolution. The analysis has not been carried 
lar enough to snow that the longtat in-patient ucatment is required in the youngest children. 

ihc lourth section is an analysis by age-groups, and reveals the frequency of previous attacks of acute otitis media. 
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Number A1 & B 003 

incision 

mastoid 

Transfer 

Died 


Under 1 year 

21 

10 

12 

15 
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10 
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7 

15 
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Silver nit. 

0-7 

0 

12 
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Furuncle 

7-S 

5 

0 

3 
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S-9 

5 

1 

3 
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Tonsillectomy 
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2 
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3 
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11-12 

3 

4> 

— 
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Ultraviolet light 
Granuloma 

12-13 

1 
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1 
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04 

91 

GG 

so 
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Transfers 

22 

19 

42 

Without 


Diagnosis 



— 

— 


not 





ueatment 


confirmed 

Total of cases 

110 

110 

108 

G 


a 




32-1% 

cortical mastoids. 



An analysis of the results of treatment by age-groups. The cases transferred were sent to other hospitals outside 
the service of the Children's Hospital (Fever Hospitals and E.A1.5. Hospitals) before the conclusion of treatment lor 
the condirion. It will be noted that two-thirds of the cortical masioids opened were so transferred. This was done 
because of the pressure on in-patient accommodation in the Children's Hospital. e ^ a h 

Of the cases transferred and recorded as dry on sulphonamidc, and on suJphonamide and incision of the mumnwa, 
no follow-up has been possible, and it may prove that a few of these required a cortical mastoid operation. The numocr 
is, however, small in. relation to the full tigures, and is unlikely to upset the validity of the conclusions arrived at. 


There was no change in the type of case admitted during these two years, nor of the 
severity of the prevailing infection. 


■ Method of Selection of Cases for Admission 

The cases may be admitted either from the casualty department or on receipt of a 
telephone request from the patient’s medical adviser; but 'chiefly from the out-patient 
department. They comprise the more serious types of infection which have prov^ 
resistant to treatment, or which may respond b.adly to ambulant treatment. In this 
out-patient department some 500 new cases were received in 1935. During successive 
years the number has steadily risen until now wc have 1,200 new cases under treatment 


^The^350 cases admitted in 1942 can be divided into; (1) Primary otitis 
264 cases, 75% of the series with an operative mastoid rate of 2S%. f 

nil cascs where there is no history of previous otitis media. (-J = 

■ ^P^rf odtis 39 ^ 11% of the series. This is a subdivision of the first, and shows 
vvhere a' dry ear was obtained on an initial course of sulphonamidc treatment 

of the drug; o .ecoud cout.e of .ulphouamide Lg/'',"',,;” 
some cases with a satisfactory result. (3) Recurrent otitis media. 86 cases, -o.o 

^"#'r\t“opeS7am primary otitis, and this.is 

Here tl e p difficult to obtain resolution of the infection by P 

‘;SSp,e.i.u.Iy involved th.o in n virgin n.n.roid. 
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Although these figures show that 25% of all admissions had had a previous otitis 
media, we should not regard this as the true incidence of recurrence: recurrent otitis 
media is recognized as a more resistant infection to treatment, and cases would normally 
be admitted to the ward. The true incidence of recurrence is probably in the region of' 
10% and may be less. 

A/niiugemeut of Cases 

(a) Adequate nursing care is essential for at least a week after all signs and symptoms 
have disappeared- Xhey are retained in hospital for a week after the end of the 
sulphonamide course, as it is found that relapse is most likely to occur on the fourth day 
after the course of sulphonamide has ended. 

(b) Drumhead incision where evidence of tension is present, or in the cases where 
spontaneous perforation has occurred without elimination of pain or pyrexia. 

(c) Sulphonamide dosage . — Although estimation of the blood level of sulphonamide 
is advisable, an empirical dosage must be employed. It is essential to u.se a heavy loading 
dose during the first twenty-four-hour period, and in practice it is found diat in children 
between 3 and 6 years old an initial dose of 2 g. followed by 1 g. four-hourly in the first 
day, dropping to 4 g. on the second day, and 3 g. in each succeeding day for the next 
four days gives the best results. 

The change in the dose is most easily made in the 2 a.in. feed. In infants a dose of 
1 g. per day for every 7 lb. weight is a satisfactory working rule with sulphadiazine. 

My House Surgeon, Mr. A, F. Alvarez, has carried through a valuable investigation on the 
relation between the quantity of the drug given, the urinary output and the blood level 
of sulphonamide obtained in a series of 13 cases. They fall into three groups. 

In the fitter children the blood level quickly reaches its peak whilst in those childten 
who appear mote ill, and less robust, the blood level rises gently. He also finds the 
urinary output of sulphonamide per day varies considerably from case to case, and cannot 
be relied on for information of the sulphonamide blood level maintained in the patient. 

In the clinical management of these cases a progress chart showing the amount of 
discharge from the external canal and (if opened) the mastoid wound is invaluable in 
assessing progress. On these charts the Charge Nurse records her estimate of the amount 
of discharge from each ear daily under one of four headings, Excess, Medium, Small 
or Dry. 

One case illustrates a sulphonamide failure in a long-standing infection. Child aged 
7 years, admitted with a history of apparent acute otitis on the right side. Treatment 
by right drumhead incision and a course of 20 g. sulphonamide failed to promote resolu? 
tion and twelve days later he developed a pyrexia of 103”. A cortical mastoid operation 
was performed. Later we learned that he had had scarlet fever five months before, and 
had been sixteen weeks an in-patient at the City Fever Hospital. Towards the end of 
that illness his right car had discharged for twelve days, six weeks before we received 
him, and at the Fever Hospital he had already had two heavy courses of sulphonamide. 

Another case which illustrates the failure of sulphonamide, and the severity of the 
toxic reactions that may occur in infantile infections, occurred in an infant of six 
months. He was admitted with a history of three weeks’ earache, drumhead incision 
prior to admission, and continuing aural discharge and earache. He had a 10 ,g. 
comse of sulphonamide; although the discharge cleared, a fortnight after admission a 
raised temperature, rising pulse-rate and frequent stools suggested a continuing aural 
infection. Both drumheads were again inched and five days later a bilateral cortical 
mastoid operation was performed as his condition was rapidly deteriorating. 

From this time on his condition slowly improved, as usual the weight being the last 
to recover. A journey of 40 miles by ambulance to a country hospital, and a change 
of nursing staff, produced a minor relapse from which, however, he soon recovered. 


Conclusions 

(1) Always use sulphonamide in the early phase of invasion. 

(2) Even when coming late under treatment up to the third week of infection there is 
no objection to the use of sulphonamide if no surgical contra-indications are present 

(3) The contra-indications are, with free discharge from the middle e.ir- («( toxic 
appearance; (b) continued pyrexia; (c) severe deafness— below 18 in. for whisneved voice- 
id) any evidence of intracranial spread. All these are indications for exiiloration of the 
mastoid— which may of course be followed by sulphonamide therapy 

(4) At whatever stap of an otitis, incision 'of the drumheiid is c-ssintial where evidence 
Ot tension is present before sulphonamide results can be obtained 

Mri„se.-(a) By failure to appreciate the objective; (b) by inadequate dosage- M bv 

drug for more than ten days or exceeding 30%. i./a SIS; i'^.irdrl^^’t*; 
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^^ocah Infection tvith 

Ambulatory treatment; and where frequent recurrences 
of infection have occurred in the same mastoid uequeiu recurrences 

■ Jl in adtdts my best results were obtained bv cmiibiiiaiion of 

sulphonamide early and superficial X-rays later ' 

acW powden strength in boric 

Martin: Our departmcmal records indicate that ear cases arc coming later 
to hospital for specialist advice. In many instances pain had been present for some days 
u having been given tablets by the doctor, the temperature and general well-being 
appeared normal; advice was only sought because of the deafness, yet there was pus 
behind the drum. ^ 

With what must be termed indiscriminate use of sulphonamides deafness is a much 
more common result of an acute ear than it was in the past. 

Sulphonamides are not to be disparaged in the treatment of otitis media — far from it, 
as they have made the otologist’s work verv much easier. But the benefits are being 
negatived by faulty prescribing. 

Here is a brief resume of the cases of acute otitis media, in my own department, for 
the five years previous to the use of sulphonamide and the five years- after its use. From 
our records sulphonamide, in the form of prontosil, was used in my department in 1937. 

ACUTE SUPPURATIVE OTITIS MEDIA SEEN IN THE OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH, WITH EITHER A RECENTLY RUPTURED DRUM OR 

REQUIRING PARACENTESIS. 



Acu(c otids media 
(suppuiaiive) 

iVlastoid complications 
following on the 
acute ear 

Intracranial 

complications 

Deaths 

1032 

108 

00 

5 

1 ■ 

1033 

243 

• 04 

10 

4 

1034 

244 

73 

ir 

3 

1035 

243 

50 

0 

.> 

liKlG 

... 2(}(» 

02 

4 

1 

1037 

2'’*’ 

40 

2 

1 

1038 

224 

33 

0 


1030 

220 

31 

1 

1 

1940 

203 

32 

2 

— 

1041 

... 108 

13 

2 

.> 

1042 

... 178 

20 

2 

1 

1943 

101) 

23 

3 

1 


It has not been possible to include patients who went to an outside hospital instead of the Ro>wl Infirm^*, 
Edinburgh, in 1041 to tU4*J which will account for the apparent drop in the number of cases of acute onus 
media (suppurative). 

It will be seen that in 1932 35% of acute suppurative otitis media developed mastoid 
complications, in 1933 38%, while in 1941 9% and in 1942 20% required mastoid inter- 
ference. The peitentage of intracranial, complications remains about the same, if any- 
thing, a little higher, or so it would appear in comparing the 10% of 1933 with the Ia,o 
of 1941. The death-rate of intracranial complications is about die same, but the use 
of sulphonamide has revolutionized the treatment of meningeal complications. 

Last year of the 23 cases developing mastoid complications of an acute suppurative or 
perforative otitis media 3 developed meningitis, and it is interesting to give a synopsis ot 
these 3 cases. 

(1) Female, aged G. Admitted to hospital on 3.8.43 with a history of hajo'S 
acute otitis media on 14.7.43 when the drum had been paracentesed. She had been give 
fairly large doses of sulphonamide. rioar 

On admission there was the suspicion of a Kermg’s sign Lumbar puncture was ciear. 

A Schwartze operation was done the following day. The temperature ‘ 

and a lumbar puncture showed cloudy fluid with a cell count of 5,000 g 

bacilli present on culture. She was kept on sulphonamides and altogether had me. b 
of the sulpha preparations. 

4.8.43: Sulphanilamide L.S.F. intramuscularly , . 30 

5.8.43 to 9.8.43: M & B 693 intramuscularly 

5.8.43 to 9.8.43: M & B 125 tablets 

13.8.43 to 20.8.43: M & B 693 intramuscularly 

13.8.43 to 20.8.43: M & B 125 tablets . . 

20.8.43 to 3.9.43: sulphadiazine tablets 

3.9.43 to 11.9.43: sulphaguanidine tablets 

Total sulphonamides 1984 g. 

Patient was also given pentnucleotide injections intramuscularly, =6 c.c ong 

• pppoverv was complete. Patient was in hospital for seven weeks and wiiense 
030 thfear v^^as dry and healthy. The only difficulty was that she Iwd a 
^n^,*^oot on the right side, possibly secondary to the intramuscular mjection . .j j„g 
FemaL aced 33. Admitted on 28.12.42 with a definite masmid infection 

media which she developed ten days previously. She had m ^ j-gripijon 
midl^about 2 tablets of M & B 693 each day before admission. There was no 

of the ear. 


c.c. 


= 44 g. 
17 g. 
14 g. 
23 g. 
23 g. 
714 g. 
454 g. 
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On admission there was a posterior perforation. Swelling over the mastoid, slight 
neck retraction and a' Kernig’s sign was present, C.S.F. was turbid with a cell .count 
of 2,000. The right mastoid was opened. There was, a large pool of laked pus in the 
mastoid which was drained. 

Patient was put on large doses of sulphonamide. 

28.12.42 to 31.12.42: M & B 125 tablets - - - 16 g. 

28.12.42 to 8. 1.43: M & B 693 intramuscularly 31 g. 

8. 1.43 to 11. 1.43: M & B 125 tablets . .• 13 g. 

11. 1.43 to 12. 1.43: Sulphadiazine tablets 1 g- v 

12. 1.43 to 16. 1.43: M & B 693 intramuscularly .. .. 23 g. 

12. 1.43 to 14. 1.43: M & B 125 tablets 10 g. 

14. 1.43 to 19. 1.43: 135 hyniloid sulphonamide 31 g. 

19. 1.43 to 23. 1.43: M & B 125 tablets 12J g. 

Total sulphonamides = 1434 g. 

There was a growth of haemolytic streptococci from the mastoid and Gram-negative 
bacilli reported from the C.S.F. These were seen in further -specimens, with a great 
number of pus cells. 

Recovery was complete with a healthy ear and a hearing of a whisper at 8 ft. The 
patient has been back at work since the middle of May 1943, 

(3) Male, aged 12. Admitted on 22.11.43 with a history of pain in the ear for three days. 
On admission patient was restless. There was neck rigidity and Kernig’s sign. 

The right drum was incised and the organisms showed a pneumococcus. Lumbar 
puncture showed a cell count of 15,000 and a type 8 pneumococcus. 

The patient was given sulphanilamide intramuscularly and sulphapyridine by the mouth 
every four hours for five days. The temperature came down in three days to normal 
but there was a relapse. He was transferred to the neurological department and there 
the sulphonamide was continued by drip along with anti-pneumococcal serum. He showed 
little response and died on 9,12.43. 

The percentage of complications in otitis media, first mastoid, second intracranial, 
and third general, is .still too high. Deafness as an after-complication is on the upgrade. 

I am far from convinced that sulphonamides given in the commencing stages of acute 
otitis media (non-perforated) have any value on the course of .the infection. The 
sulphonamides also can have little action where there is erosion of bone. 

It may be that with further work on the penicillin group our ideas on the treatment 
will be revolutionized, but, at present, there is no rule of thumb treatment with the 
sulphonamide group in an otitis media such as there is in cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

My own plan is to give sulphapyridine (M & B 693) if necessary only after the paracen- 
tesis has been done — not before — and in fairly large doses. M & B 693 has a stronger 
action on the pneumococcus though it is more toxic to the patient. This can be con- 
tinued until the organisms are isolated when the treatment can be changed. 

It must be impressed on the student or the genera] practitioner that if sulphonamide 
is given in an acute otitis media the ear requires more careful watching than if the drug 
were not given at all. 

Mr. F. W. Watkyn-Thomas said that sulphonaniidcl! would act in tissue fluids so long 
as there was an invasion of the blood-stream, of the lymphatic stream, or of the cerebro- 
spinal system. He did not believe that they would act effectively in bone, or that they 
could act at all in an abscess when the vessels leading to it were thrombosed. Nor did 
he think they were effective against pus. For this reason the operative word- in Mr. 
Stirk Adams’ paper was the “invasive stage’’. 

He was not altogether in agreement with Mr, Martin about not giving sulphonamides 
before a paracentesis. He felt that the useful time to give the sulphonamides was, if 
possible, within the first hour or two of the invasion, and then to give them in a loading 
dose. Once one did a paracentesis one had pus, and there he would stop the sulphona- 
mides and wait and see what happened. 

Some years ago he was an early operator, but now with the sulphonamides they had 
that confidence which enabled them to await events. If the patient did get meningitis, 
which was unlikely, a first-rate weapon was available as an aid to surgery. They were 
fortified in their resolution to wait for a week or a fortnight, and, even without sulphona- 
mides, a great many of these cases did clear up. 

Although the number of mastoid cases had certainly fallen it was his impression, 
although no more than an impression, that the number of intracranial complications 
had not fallen during the last few years. Tlie mortality of meningitis had enormously 
improved, but the actual incidence of meningitis had not diminished. 

The question of petrositis: Whe.n there was any indication of petrosal invasion he was 
most strongly opposed to giving sulphonamide, which could not affecr the process, but 
could mask the signs, and this was very dangerous. He preferred to keep sulphonamides 
in reserve and not use them unless lie had definite evidence of meningeal or vascular 
invasion. 

hfr. L. Graham Brovra desired to stress first the delay in resolution in cases of acute 
otiDS media m which sulphonamides had been given. He would cite one case. A clerev- 
man had an attack and was treated with sulphonamides. The acute condition subsided 
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a quandary as to «hat to do, he kept him under obserl-ation Ir a "hde Ld thS eft 


to Ac conclusion that it was necesWy to 

hpfnf readily but tlie same appearance persisted for Utree or four months 

before the patient regained normal hearing. This case illustrated the delav in resolution 
using sulphonamides. Secondly sulphonamides' undoubtedly 
masked the symptoms and might lull one into a sense of false security. He attended 
certain municipal hospitals where, after the use of sulphonamides, complications were 
occasionally seen. One case was that of a girl, aged about 18 , who was admitted to 
hospital lyith acute otitis She was treated for a month with sulphonamides in the 
ordinary jvay and then discharged. She turned up at the out-patients' department — 
this was the first time he had seen her — and he diagnosed a mastoiditis and operated at 
once. Although the lateral sinus was on the point of becoming infected complete 
recovery ensued. 

Another case was not so fortunate. This patient was admitted to hosnital and put on 
treatment with sulphonamides. He did not see the case for a week after admission, and 
then noticed that the patient complained very little, the temperature was normal, the 
pulse-rate was normal, and the only symptom was a little deafness with discharge. The 
appearance of the drumhead did not then suggest a mastoiditis. A week later when 
he ne.\t saw the patient he came to the conclusion at once that mastoidectomy was 
necessary. He operated and found pus in great quantity in the mastoid. The wound 
healed completely and the patient left hospkal apparently cured. About ten days later 
he received a telephone message from another hospital to "the effect that the same patient 
had been admitted with signs of meningitis. He died and at autopsy a cerebral abscess 
was found. 

He agreed that sulphonamides were of use in the early stages of infection, but he 
thought that was their only use apart from their recognized value in intracranial corapli- ■ 
cations. After infection got into the bone no sulphonamides would cure it. 

Lieut.-Colonel Norton Canfield, U.S.A.M.C., said that the present paper was very timely. 
Mr. Stirk Adams had followed his cases through very well. Under circumstances of 
extremely close clinical observation there could be no doubt that the use of the sulphona- 
mides was very valuable in some cases, but he wished to e.vpress agreement with those who 
had already spoken concerning the difficulties arising from the use of the drug. From 
their own experience with military’ personnel they were rapidly coming to the conclusion 
that the drug was causing more trouble among the troops than it did good. He said 
that because of the manner in which it had to be used. Military personnel were under 
much less satisfactory observation in many cases while the drug was being used _than 
were ordinary civilian patients in hospital. These military patients went back to duty 
and then they had a flare-up of infection. He still thought that in the first few days 
of infection the drug could be used, but it should be used no longer than one week unless 
severe complications ensued. 

The President said that one point which had not been mentioned was the connexion 
between the sulphonamides and agranulocytosis. A large number of papers had been 
published blaming the sulphonamides for these developments. He wrote to the medical 
department of Messrs. May & Baker, the producers of the drug, and in their reply they 
said that they were satisfied on the point that sulphonamides could produce agranu- 
locytosis and had done so. Several papers had been published on this point and certain 
vprv striking, cases were described in the American Journal of Medical Science for June 
ig42 and two other cases in December lD43, which were quoted in The Practitioner. 
These latter patients were cadets aged 22 and 26. Both were critically ill and not 
"recover ivhen sulphadiazine was administered. Most people under these 
would have concluded that the sulphadiazine was a factor in the 

eranulocvtosis, but the surgeon in control of the cases re'nstatea t 
° ' got the blood level up, and both cases recovered completely 

due to the 


to 

stances 
the ensuing a, 


sulphadiazine treatment, got the 

under hie doses of the compound. . . , • 

rSr.™* infection »» jutt as likely to be a fact™ in the ptotbtn'"" 
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that suggestion and the child eventually died. He thought, that in this case, the con- 
clusion that the agranulocytosis was due to a minimal dose of sulphonamides, was quite 
unfounded. In his opinion the agranulocytosis was a direct result of the extreme septic 
intoxication.. He believed that had it been possible for the child to have been adequately 
treated with sulphonamides it might have had a fair chance of recovery. 

Wing Commander G. H. Bateman gave the Section some statistics concerning the treat- 
ment of otitis media in Seivice hospitals. The cases were all primary ones; recurrent 
cases had been excluded. During 1942-43 there were 705 cases in this group of which 
333 were treated with sulphonamides and 372 without. Among the cases treated with 
sulphonamides 49, or 14-7%, required mastoid treatment, and in the cases treated without 
sulphonamides, 35, or 9-5%, required such treatment. These figures might or might 
not be significant. In the cases treated with sulphonamides the average time from the 
appearance of the first symptom to the giving of the sulphonamide was 3-4 days and 
the average time from the first symptom to operation was twenty days. In the cases 
which did not have sulphonamide "the average time from the first symptom to operation 
was seventeen days. Thus they were very similar groups of cases. 

Mr, I. S. HaD. said that in Edinburgh during the three years prior to the use of 
sulphonamides there was an equal number of cases with the same complications as during 
the last three years — about 32 in each period; this for a hospital population of just over 
10,000. These figures went to prove that there was no reduction by the use of sulphona- 
mides in the incidence of complications. But there was possibly an explanation of that 
circumstance, and if the careful work that Mr. Stirk Adams had told them about 
was extended they could fairly expect a reduction in the incidence of complications, 
because the majority of such complications were in recurrent or chronic cases. If the 
incidence of otitis media and its more serious manifestation of mastoiditis could be 
reduced in any way, the incidence of complications might eventually be reduced also. 
From his figures it was shown that whereas the mortality was high among the pre-sulphona- 
mide group, the mortality had been reduced to a quarter after sulphonamides came into 
use. The important point was that in sulphonamides we had a most potent weapon 
against the complications of otitis media. 

Mr. R. D. Owen said that Mr. Ewart Martin was very fonunate indeed to have had 
so many cases of acute otitis medial with so few complications. His ability to get the cases 
early and to retain them in hospital under observation from the beginning proved how 
valuable it was from the very few cases in his series that went on to mastoid retention. 

This not only proved the value of early and efficient use of sulphonamides but also that 
the same consistent result could be obtained by early treatment. This in his opinion 
was a strong reason why acute otitis media should be made a notifiable disease. It was 
the only way to prevent the chronic form. 

He asked Mr. Stirk Adams whether he advised the use of the Politzer bag during the 
recovery period following acute otitis media as a measure to prevent the retention of 
effusion in the tympanum. 


Major G. C. Large, R,C.A.M.C., said that during four years of ear, nose, and throat 
work in the Canadian Army he had yet to do a mastoidectomy. He thought that the 
main reason was that the cases were received very early, in fact within a few hours. 
Whether the regimental medical officer had become “ear conscious” he did not know. 
During the past three months he had been able to work wholly with the British Army; 
in that time he had seen some 300 ear cases, and had had to do 15 cortical mastoid 
operations. The cases had been seen an average of five days after onset. The great 
importance in the use of sulphonamides was the very early treatment with these com- 
pounds and in large doses, along with the usual treatment of paracentesis, cleaning and 
drops. 


Mr. R. L. Flett said, with regard to early treatment with sulphonamides, that in a 
number of these cases of acute otitis media, if one got them within six hours, quite often 
paracentesis was not required. The drug was then, he thought, definitely of value. 

In children under 2 he found this a very treacherous drug to use. He had had three 
cases in which children between fifteen months and two years of age had been sent into 
hospital, two of them with a diagnosis of bilateral mastoiditis and one with bilateral otitis 
media. All were put on sulphonamides, improved and sent home. They were first brought 
to him about four months later when all three children tvere totally deaf. He decided to 
do a mastoid operation on all of them, and the mastoids were found occupied by granula- 
tions of a rather pale colour. There was some pus, rather thickish in nature? The 
mastoids and drums healed up. All these children were liow in a deaf and dumb 
institution. At the early age at which these children had been sent into hospital one 
could not tell that they had lest their hearing. 
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Major J. I. Munro Black, R.A.M.C., said that he had been in a hospital where he had 
seen his acute ontis rases within a matter of hours. Even, three days was too late. On 

of hours, he was amazed at the satisfactory results with 
rtnn osiiig sulplpthiazolc. He did not extend that treatment for mote 

■vpH lip Qtr.r.n thc cnd of that time they were not doing 

wh o'crjtiing. He added that the civilian consultant only saiv the patient 

where the general jrractitioner failed. ^ 


Mr. F. C. Ormerod said that apart from the treatment of complications, the first few 
disease were the only time when the sulphonamides were of use. Brigadier 
VVhttby had postulatetl that the sulphonamides must be given early and in heavv' doses, 
and that they were of no value in the treatment of a bony cavity containing pus. 

rigures had been given bv iMr. Stirk Adams and Mr. Ewart Alartin showing how' 
mastoid operations performed about 1935 compared with 1941-43. but the years up to' 
t'lnci including the winter of 1934-35 had severe epidemics of influenza, with a considerable 
amount of acute otitis media .and mastoiditis. In recent years there had been very 
little innuenza, but there had been a scv'erc epidemic in 1943-44. He had had more 
cases of otitis media and mastoiditis during the past winter than for many years past, 
and it would be interesting to have Mr.' Stirk Adams’ and Mr. Ewart Martin’s tables 
continued in order to include the past few months. 


Major G. A. Henry, R.C.A.M.C., .said that in the winter of 1942-43 in a large camp 
serving 30,000 to 40,000 men there were some 260 cases of acute otitis media. It was 
the policy to hospitalize these men at the first sign of an acute middle-ear infection. 
Sulphathiazole was given in adequate dosage immediately if the drum had not ruptured 
or paracentesis was not urgently required. If a purulent discharge ivere already present 
on admission, unless thc patient had a high fever or seemed ill, sulphathiazole was not 
usually given. Local car treatment and nasal shrinkage by ephedrine' spray was routinely 
carried out. Among this group only five went on to mastoidectomy. Two of these required 
extensive operative treatment because of a meningitis which occurred early in the course 
of tlie ear infection but fortunately recovered. All cases were hospitalized until the ear 
had been dry for a few days. He had not noticed that there was much loss of hearing 
on discharge and only in 1 or 2% of eases wa.s the man sent out with a perforation of 
the drum. 


Major E. P. Fowler, U.SA..M.C., said that the two openers had spoken about the effect 
of sulphonamides in the early stages, and Mr. Stirk Adams had given statistics concern- 
ing fairly sev'ere cases of otitis media — the two were not comparable. It was extremely 
important to know what organism was inv'olved, and also to keen in mind tlie fact that a 
large number of these cases got well witliout any sulphonamides at all. 

No speaker had mentioned very seriously the question of the development of chronic 
ear trouble. He was under the impression that in tlie .•American Army a certain amount 
of recurrent ear trouble and ei’entually chronic ear trouble and permanent deafness weie 
caused by inadequate and promiscuous use of sulphonamides. The sulphonamides were 
given early by almost all the medical officers, but they were often not given in tlie right 
dose and over a long enough period. His own rule of thumb method was to continue 
until the hearing improved. Sulphadiazinc was used in the American Army and it was 
possible to giv'e it for weeks or cv'en months. Tlie other drugs, .‘•ulphapyridine and 
sulphathiazole, could not be given for such a long period, and they were more likely to 
cause reactions, especially sulphathiazole. Thc sensitivity of the individual to the drug 
must be considered. With some people the drug worked very ivell, and with others 
not at all. He had been interested to hear Mr. Ormerod cal! attention to the increase 
in mastoiditis this year, because in the American Army they had had the same experience 
in spite of the almost universal treatment of all acute otitis with sulphonanii^s. 

On the general question he would only say that judgment must be based on the 
individual rase. If the sulphonamides worked, they should be continued for a long tune, 
if they did not cause dramatic improvement at an early stage a mastoidectomy ' 
not be too long delayed. Certainly no drug yet developed permitted one to discard 
delay myringotomy as is believed by many general practitioners and pediatricians. 

Mr. Stirk Adams, in reply, stated that he regarded the fail^ure 
in the affected ear as evidence of an unresolved infection and usualiv an md c j 

mastoid e.fploration. Politzerization might be used where incomplete recovery of^hrar^^. 

bad taken place, but not in the immediate allou- a 

irreat care required in accepting a recovery as established, and in r«usn^ recovery 
farient release from supervision in the phase of apparent recoverv. before 
tad been tested by gradual restoration of physical activity. 
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